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PREFACE.  9. 


The  following  Lcctures  were  read  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
^  burgh  for  twenty-four  years.  The  publication  of  them,  at  present, 
#was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them, 
SB  in  manuscript,  from  notes  taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read, 
^^  were  first  privately  handed  about ;  and  afterward  frequently  exposed 
'^  to  public  »ale.     When  the  author  saw  them  circulate  so  currently,  as 

2  c^6o^4o  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  himself  often  threatened  with 

3  surreptitious  publications  of  them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that 
Hi  diey  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  come  into  public 
\  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

^f  They  were  originaJly  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the 
^^^tudy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Composition.  With  the  same  inten- 
iV  fion  they  are  now  published ;  and  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures, 
I*  V  in  which  they  were  at  first  composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author 
gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  others.  On  every  subject  contained 
in  tfaem,  he  has  thought  for  himself.  He  consulted  his  own  ideas 
and  reflections :  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  fouiid  in  these 
Lectures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them 
proper  to  be  adopted.  To  proceed  in  thjs  manner,  was  his  duty  as 
a  public  professor.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  to  cohvey  to  his  pupils 
all  the  knowledge  that  could  improve  them ;  to  deliver  not  merely 
hat  was  new,  but  what  might  be  useful,  from  whatever  cj^uarter  it 
came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are  studying  to  cultivate  their  taste, 
to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  public  speaking  or 
composition,  his  Lectures  will  afford  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
what  relates  to  these  subjects,  than,  as  far  as  he  knows,  ig  to  be  ro-. 
ceived  from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

'♦'  Biograpbia  Britftnnica.  Article  ADDiffON. 
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111  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  sei*vice,  he  has  generally  re- 
i'erred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  be  rememberd  them ; 
that  the  readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  ivnich 
t^ey  aS[$rd.  But  as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
ccnnposition  of  these  Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  some  author  into  whose  writings  he  had  then  looked, 
without  now  remembering  whence  he  derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety 
of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration, 
he  cannot  expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  sub- 
jects are  of  such  a  native,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste 
and  sentiment  2  and  the  author  will  respectfully  subimt  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for 
conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than 
perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take,  in  criticising  the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage, his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that 
he  can  say  is,  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already 
afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  instruction, 
than  to  set  example. 
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LIFE  OF  DR.  HUGH  BLAIK. 


BR.  HUOH  BLAIR  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  April,  1718.  He  was  de- 
scended  firom  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire.  His  great 
gnradfather,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
was  distingwished  by  his  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  bis  zealous 
support  oC  the  Piesbyterian  form  of  church  government,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  tdtents  of  this  worthy  man  seem  to  have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  pos- 
terity. Of  the  two  sons  who  surrived  him,  Darid  the  eldest,  was  one  of  the  Minis- 
tan  of  the  Old  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minister  of 
Athelstaiieferd,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Grave,"  and  grand- 
&ther  of  Lord  President  Blair,  distinguivhed  by  his  masculine  eloquence,  profound 
knowledge  of  law.  and  hereditary  love  of  literature.  From  his  youngest  son  Hugh, 
spmi^  Mr.  John  Blair,  who  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  one  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Ediabuigb.  He  married  Martha  Ogston  ;  and  the  first  child  of  this  marriage  was  the 
exeellent  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

In  consequence  of  some  misfortunes  in  trade,  his  father  retired  from  mercantile  busi* 
ness,  and  obtained  an  office  in  the  excise  ;  yet  his  fortune  was  not  so  much  impaired 
as  to  prevent  him  firom  giving  his  son  a  liberal  education. 

.  From  his  earliest  youth  his  views  were  turned  towards  the  clerical  profession,  and 
his  education  received  a  suitable  direction.  After  going  through  the  usual  gramma- 
tical^course  at  the  High- school,  he  entered  the  Humanity  class,  in  the  University  of 
BdinlNirgh,  in  October,  1730,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  that  celebrated  seminary  in 
ihe  atwij  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  In  all  the  classes  be  was  distinguished 
among  las  companions,  both  for  diligence  and  proficiency  ;  but  in  the  Logic  dass  he 
attained  particular  distinction,  by  an  Essay  On  the  Beautiful ;  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Professor  Stevenson,  and  was  appointed  to  be  read 
pubKclj  at  the  end  of  the  session,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  the  Professor's  ap- 
probation. This  mark  of  distinction  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  deter- 
mined the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite  literature. 

At  thia  time  he  formed  a  plan  of  study  which  contributed  much  to  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  it  consisted  in  making  abstracts  of  the  most  important 
woilcs  which  he  read,  and  in  digesting  them  according  to  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Hiatory,  in  particular,  he  resolved  to  study  in  this  manner,  and  constructed  a  very 
comprehensive  scheme  of  chronological  tables  for  receiving  into  its  proper  place  every 
vmnortant  fact  that  should  occur.    This  scheme  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  more 

latre  and  correct  form  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  West- 

'^^r,  in  his  "  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World." 
L739,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  on  that  occasion,  printed  and 
Jed  a  thesis,   De  ^^mdmnentit  et  Bbligatione  Legis  J^aturaty  which  exhibits  an 

no  of  the  moral  principles  by  which  the  world  was  afterward  to  profit  in  his 

'TIS. 

this  period  he  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  spent 
-jUBmer  in  the  north  country  attending  his  Lordship^s  eldest  son,  afterward  Ge- 
Wben  his  pupil  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  7lst  Regiment, 
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he  teitified  his  respect  for  hia  old  tator,  by  maklog  him  chaplain  to  one  of  its  bat^ 
talions. 

On  the  completion  of  his  academical  course,  be  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinboii^,  on  the  Slit  of  October,  1741.  His  first  appearaoeen 
in  the  pulpit  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and,  in  a  few  months,  the 
fame  of  his  eloquence  procured  for  him  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Golessie,  in 
Fifeshire,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  on  the  23d  September,  1742. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  the  obscurity  of  a  countiy  parish.  In 
consequence  ol  a  vacancy  in  the  second  charge  of  the  Cannongate  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  to  be  supplied  by  popular  election,  his  friends  were  enabled  to  recall  him  to  a 
station  more  suited  to  his  talents.  Though  Mr.  Robert  Walcer,  a  popular  and 
eloquent  preacher,  was  his  competitor,  he  obtained  a  majority  of  votes,  and  was 
admitted  on  the  I4th  of  July,  1743.  In  this  station  be  continued  eleven  years  assidu- 
ously devoted  to  the  attainment  of  professional  excellence,-  and  the  regular  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties. 

'  In  1748,  he  married  his  cousin,  Catharine  Bannatyne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bannatyne,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  woman  distinguished 
for  the  strength  of  her  understanding,  and  the  prudence  of  her  conduct.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  call  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  translated  from 
the  Cannongate  to  Ladv  Yester's  church,  in  the  city,  on  the  lUb  of  October,  1754  ; 
and  from  thence  to  tne  first  chaige  in  the  High  Church,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1758,  the  most  respectable  clerical  situation  in  the  kingdom.  The  uniform  piiidence, 
ability,  and  success,  which  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  jears,  accompanied  all  his 
ministerial  labours  in  that  conspicuous  and  difficult  charge,  sufficiently  evince  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice.  His  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  composed  with  uncommon 
care,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

In  June,  1757,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  showed  its  discernment  by  conferring 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  an  academical  honour  which  at  that  time  was 
very  rare  in  Scotland. 

His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  by  this  time  established,  but  no  production  of  his  pen 
had  yet  been  given  to  the  world  except  two  Sernums,  preached  on  particular  occasions, 
some  translationai  in  verse,  of  passages  of  Scripture  for  the  Psalmody  of  the  church, 
and  the  article  on  Dr.  Hutchesou's  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  in  the  '^Ediubuigh 
Review  ;"  a  periodical  work  begun  in  1755.  Of  this  paper  two  numbers  only  appear^, 
in  which  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
afterward  Earl  of  Roslin,  had  a  principal  share. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  while  he  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George  Bannatyne,  were 
students  in  Divinity,  they  wrote  a  poem  entitled  The  RetttrrecU4my  copies  of  which 
were  handed  about  in  Manuscript.    No  one  appearing  to  claim  the  perforoiaQce,  an 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  1749,  in  folio,  to  which  the  name  William  Douglas,  M.D. . 
was  appended  as  the  author. 

Besides  the  compositions  above  mentioned,  he  was  supposed  to  have  repelled  an 
attack  on  his  friend  Lord  Kaimes,  by  Mr.  Georgo  Anderson,  in  bis  '*  Analysis  of  the 
Essays  on  Morality,**  &c.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ObsrrvatioM  on  the  •^fuUysiSf  &c.  8vo. 
1755,  and  was  believed  likewise  to  have  lent  his  aid  in  a  formal  reply  made  by  Lord 
Kaimes  himself,  under  the  title  of  Ohsenalions  against  the  Essays  on  Morality  and 
J^atural  ReUgioHf  examined^  Qyo,  \7 56.* 

Having  now  found  sufficient  leisure,  from  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  general  literature,  be  began  seriously  to  think  on  a  plan  for 
teaching  to  others  that  art  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  establishment  of  his 
own  Ikme.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  bis  predecessors,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Wat- 
son, and  the  advice  of  his  friend  Lord  Kaimes,  be  prepared  with  this  view,  a  course 
of  Lectoree  on  Composition,  and  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  University, 
he  began  to  read  them  in  the  College  on  the  Uth  of  December,  1751).  To  Una  under- 
taking he  brought  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  executing  it  well ;  anil  along  with 
them  a  weight  of  reputation  which  could  not  fail  to  give  elU'ct  to  the  lesions  be  should 
teach.  Accordingly,  his  first  course  of  Lectures  was  well  attended,  and  received  r"*"- 
great  applause. 

In  August,  1760,  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgti  instituted  a  RiiflDrical  clas 
the  University  under  hi-i  direction,  as  an  addition   to  the  system  of  academical  cdt 
tion.     Aud,  in  Appl,  1762,  on  a  representation  to  bis  MBjrt«iy,  setting  forth  the  advi 
tages  of  the  institution,  as  a  branch  of  acadcniiral  education,  the  Kina:,  *•  in  cunsidc 
tion  of  his  approved  qualificuiions,"  erected   and  endowed  bis  estaMishmou'   iu   i 
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UnivMEBity,  by  wppmaidag  lum  &•  fim  B«giiM  Professor  of  RKetortc  and  BoHos  Leitns, 
witk  a  Mdary  of  701. 

'la  1760,  kewas  mde  the  uMtruBMrBt  of  iotreduciog  into  tlM  world,  "Fragmeotfl 
of  ABoicat  Poetiy,  eoUected  in  the  Hi^Iands  of  Scotland,  and  tranilated  from  the 
Oaalie  or  fine  language,"  iSmo.  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Frtface,  These  '*  FragoMnts*' 
were  omaaittnicat^  by  Mr.  Macphereon,  and  followed  in  the  sanie  year,  by  **  Fingal" 
and  "TaaBora,"  pubUehed  by  him  at  translationa  of  complete  and  ngolar  epic 
poeawy  the  pcvdoction  of  Oteian,  a  highland  bard,  of  remote  antiquity.  Being 
Umaelf  perenaded  of  their  being  eompletely  genuine,  he  publiahed  in  176S,  ^  Cri- 
tkd  DintH^Hm  on  the  Putrnt  ^  (htian^  &«.  4to.  in  proof  of  their  antiquity,  and 
flloatralive  of  their  beantiee,  which  spread  the  reputation  of  its  author  throughout 
Eiorope.  Of  those  who  attended  to  the  sul^ect,  a  greater  number  were  disposed  to 
agree  with  lum  aa  to  the  beauty  of  the  Poems,  than  to  their  authenticity.  At  the 
head  of  this  set  of  critles  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in  bis  **  Journej  to  the  Western 
iaiaads,''  streauouiiy  maintained  their  being  altogether  a  forgery.  Mr.  Macpherson, 
the  pretended  translator,  carefully  reserved  his  latent  claims  to  the  rank  and  merit 
of  aa  original  poet,  and  did  not  conceal  from  those  with  whom  he  was  iiarticolarly 
intimate,  that  tlm  poems  were  entirely  his  own  composition.* 

In  1773^  it  fell  to  his  share  to  form  the  first  uniform  edition  of  the  IForfo  e/  the 
BHUsk  FieUj  which '  appeared  in  these  kingdoms,  printed  at  Edinboigh,  in  48  tola. 
ISmo.  for  Meaers,  Creech  and  Balfour.  The  elegance  of  this  edition  is  no  compen- 
sation for  its  IneompleteneaB ;  the  contracted  list  of  authors,  marked  out  bj  the 
editor,  tnclndiag  none  of  those  who  have  been  denominated  our  older  classics,  except 
Mittoa  and  Cowley.  His  industry  and  taste  were  also  exercised,  about  this  time,  in 
saperioleBding  aa  edition  of  the  Wwk$  of  Shakajtearef  printed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Martin 
and  Wotbcfapoon,  in  10  vols*  l2mo. 

Though  lus  ptoduetions  for  the  pulpit  bad  long  furnished  Instruetions  and  delight 
to  hsa  own  eongmation,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1777  that  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  firvf  vofmae  of  Us  fiermons,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  8vo.  for  Messrs. 
Strahaa  and  Cadell,  London,  and  had  a  very  extensive  sale. 

It  is  lemai^alile,  that  when  he  transmitted  his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan  the 
fnnter,  after  keeping  it  by  him  for  some  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  declining  the 
pttbUcation.  Having,  nowever,  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  sake 
of  hie  opinion,  he  received  from  him,  after  the  unfavourable  letter  was  despatched, 
the  following  note: 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  Sermon  with  more  than  ap|>robatioo  ;  to  say  it 
Is  good  ia  to  say  too  little.  It  is  excellently  vrritten,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
lanfBage."t 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Strahan  bad  a  conwnalfon  with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  the  publi* 
eation,  and  very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Dr.  Johnson's  note,  and 
agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

This  Tolarae  of  discourses  was  followed,  at  different  intervals,  by  three  other 
Tolumesi,  each  succeeding  volume  increasing  the  sale  of  the  former  volumes.  One 
bnadied  poimds  vrere  given  for  the  jirsi  volume,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
sal^  the  proprietors  doubled.  They  gave  him  300J.  for  the  secondy  and  600(.  for  each 
of  the  f&ird  and  famrth  volumes. 

'  These  discoursee  experienced  a  success  unparalleled  in  ihi  annals  of  pulpit  elo- 
qpwaee-  They  circulated  rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  English  tongue  extends, 
Were  soon  tranBlated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  were  judged  worthy 
of  a  puUxe  reward  by  his  M^esty,  who,  in  the  year  1780,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  the  anlhor  a  pension  of  9001*  which  continued  till  his  death.  It  is  said,  that  (hey 
wen  read  to  the  lloyal  fomily  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  that  ber  Majesty  honoured 
than  with  her  approbation,  and  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  him  this  proof  of  the 
B^al  ikvoitr. 

Httheito,  the  writers  of  sermons  among  the  Scottish  preachers,  had  produced  no 
niodela  of  a  refined  and  polished  eloquence.  Their  discourses  abounded  in  cold 
-ions,  metaphysical  discussion,  or  loose  and  incoherent  declamation.  Among  his 
empoiaries,  some  preachers  had  diatingubhed  themselves  by  the  good  sense, 
nd  reaaoning,  and  manly  simplicity  of 'their  pulpit  compositions,  "But  the  polish 
Dr.  Blair,  which  gave  elegance  to  sentiments  not  too-|irofound  for- common  eom- 
heitsioD,  nor  too  obvious  to  be  uninteresting,  was  wanting  to  render  this  species 
^^Bpoaitioii  popular,  and  generally  pleasing.    By  employing  the  utmost  exertions 

*  Anderion**  Lifs  of  Johnmo,  Sd  e<l'ttion,  p.  3^. 
t  Bosweli*!  Life  of  JobnioD,  veL  HI.  p.  100. 
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of  Afigoroitimiacl,  and  of  patient  study,  to  «flect  the  best  ideas,  tod  to  pnMt  off 
e?ery  superfluous  thought,  by  taldng  pains  to  embellish  them  by  all  the  beaotiee  w€ 
laaguase  and  elegant  expression,  and  by  repeatedly  examiniiigi  with  the  severity  of 
an  enlightened  critic,  every  sentence,  and  erasing  every  harsh  and  uncouth  phrase,  he 
has  prmluced  the  most  elegant  oiodels  of  pulpit  conposition  that  have  yel  appeavsd  in 
these  kingdoms.'"" 

In  thc^  enjoyment  of  the  praise  of  polished  eloqnenee,  there  are  other  men  who 
participate  with  Dr.  Blatr ;  but  in  the  application  of  talents  and  of  learmng,  to  veader 
mankind  wiser  or  better,  there  are  few  literary  characters  who  can  daioi  an  e^oal 
share ;  and  though  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  hia  compositions  for  the  pulptt,  con- 
sidered as  the  productions  of  (fenius  and  of  taste,  yet,  wh^  th^  are  regarded  in 
this  more  important  light,  they  eotitle  him  to  that  still  more  Ikonourable  Ihme,  wittoh 
is  the  portion  of  the  wise  and  good  alone,  and  before  which  all  literary  splendour  4it- 
appears. 

After  reading  his  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  l.ettffes  in  the  Ualvor- 
sity  above  twenty  years,  he  retired  from  the  discharge  of  his  academical  duUeB  in 
l7l$^  His  academical  prelections  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  tlie  pragvees  of 
taste  and  elegance  in  Scotland'  His  classical  taste,  his  aversion  from  rcAnemeot  and 
skepticism,  htft  good  intentions,  his  respect  for  received  opinioas,  his  industry,  and  his 
experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  enabled  him  to  present  to  young  men,  aiming  at 
literary  composition,  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and  comprehensive  system  of  nitea  Ibr 
forming  their  style,  and  cultivating  their  taste. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Ledurta  on  RktUnie  mut  BelUs  L$tlwi$f  in  2  tola. 
4to«  which  brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  emolument  and  fiune.  They 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  in  %  vols.  8vo.  a|id  deservedly  occupy  a  plaee  in  our 
schools  and  Universities,  as  an  excellent  elementary  treatise  oa  the  stmdiee  of  compo- 
sition and  eloqaence.  They  contain  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  prhKiplas  of  Uieiaiy 
composition,  in  ail  the  various  species  of  writing;  a  happy  ilhistmtion  of  thooe 
principles  by  the  most  beauitful  and  apposite  examples,  drawn  from  thetMt  aothofs, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  aa  admirable  digest  of  the  roles  of  elocation,  na  ap- 
plicable to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  popular  assembly.  They  do  not 
aim  at  a  work  purely  original ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  eirewmactibe  their  utility ; 
neither  in  point  of  style  are  they  polishod  with  the  same  degne  of  cam  a^  hn  flwmsua  ; 
yet,  so  useful  is  the  ol^ect  of  these  Luiwreg^  so  oomprabensive  their  plan,  and  sneh  Hw 
excellence  of  the  matter  they  contain,  thac,  if  not  the  most  splendid,  they  will  porhnpe 
prove  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  reputation. 

From  this  period  his  talents  were  consecrated  solely  to  the  initruction  of  hie  con- 
gregation, and  the  private  and  unseen  labours  of  his  office ;  preparing  for  the  world 
the  blessings  of  elcMut  instruction,  and  tendering  to  tlie  mourner  the  leasons  of 
divine  consolation.  From  that  part  of  his  professional  doty,  which  fegavdod  the  90- 
Tcmment  of  the  church,  he  was  prevented  by  his  timidity  and  diffidence  in  bis  nhllltioa, 
from  taking  any  active  part ;  but  be  was  steadily  attached  to  the  cause  of  moderation, 
and  his  opinion  was  eagerly  courted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr*  Drysdale,  Dr*  HiHy  INr. 
Finlayson,  and  others,  who  managed  ecclesiastical  business.  The  oolAina  of  tlie  pno- 
toral  adotoniftion,  which  the  General  Assembly,  in  1799,  addressed  la  the  poopla  under 
their  charge,  proceeded  from  his  pen< 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  frequently  visited  London,  and  had  been  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Percy,  afterward  Bishop  of  Diomoio,  ai|d 
other  distinguished  literary  charaetcrs  in  Engtend.  On  the  veeommendation  of  Dr* 
Feicy,  the  Duke  and  Dutehess  of  Northumberland  committed  to  Idm  the  care  of  ththr 
second  son.  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  afterward  Earl  of  Beverley,  when  fan  proaeootad  kia 
studies  at  the  Univeiaity  of  Edinboigh.  Among  his  countrymen.  Lord  Kamee,  Bavid 
Huipe,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Fergussoo,  Mr.  John  Homo,  nnd  Dr.  CarlyiO, 
were  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  in  habite  of  inthnacy,  and  with  whoi^  during  tl» 
greiiter  part  of  his  life,  he  maintained  social  interooono. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertoon,  Prineipal  of  the  Univ«Briky  of  Bdinhuigi^  in 
the  year  1793,  the  unanimoue  voice  of  the  country  aeknowledged  Us  eteioi  to  bo 
appointed  the  suecessor  of  that  illustrious  man.  Wlien  the  Magistrates  nnd  Cottnoil 
of  Ediobuigb  gave  the  appoiAtmant  to  another,  it  is  ccttain  that  ha  lUt  thooretsiigiit 
as  injurious  to  his  pretensions.  Flattered  with  the  respect  of  the  wodd,  and  onn^ 
customed  to  disappointmenta  during  a  long  life,  that  had  been  devoted  to  litBrarjr  IFUP- 
sutts,  be  could  ill  brook  any  neglect  when  that  life  was  dnavhig  to  a  elose. 

*  Andmon'i  Lir«  of  Lopio;  Works  of  the  Britiih  Posto,  Vol.  XI.  p.  1082. 
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lo  tke  year  1795^  h«  fofierad  %  betinr  domMtic  calaaity  by  the  dettb  tf  Mrt.  BItir, 
wko  had  ahned,  with  the  teadenst  tflactwn,  fai  all  bis  fortaaes,  aad  eoatrftated  near 
halfa  eeatorf  to  hit  happinesi  and  eoaU'ort  By  her  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in  inftaey, 
aadada^ghtar,  of  a  BMet  amiahie  diipoeitioii,  and  elegant  aceonpliehaMntfy  who  died 
atthaa^eoftwestv. 

Far  eoae  years  he  had  felt  himself  uneiiaal  to  the  flttine  of  instmcting  his  eongren- 
fiaa  firoBB  ti>e  pviplt,  vet  he  eontinoed  to  the  end  of  hb  life  in  the  aetive  aad  cheenhl 
discharge  of  all  his  ouer  oflieial  duties.  At  the  solieitaUon  of  his  (Kends,  he  preached 
fte  animal  Sennon  for  the  beaefit  of  the  Sous  of  the  Clergy  of  Scotfaind  io  1797,  whith 
pndoeed  a  liberal  colieetioii,  and  closed  the  laboars  of  the  pulpit 

Tb<Ri^  his  bodily  constitotion  was  not  robost,  yet  he  eigoyed  a  general  state  of 
good  health,  and,  through  habitual  cheerfolness,  temperance,  and  ease,  surrired  the 
usaal  term  of  homan  life.  During  the  summer  before  his  death,  he  was  employed 
IB  preparing  the  last  volume  of  hiv  Sermsat  for  the  presa,  and  evinced  his  usual  vigour 
of  oaderslaading  and  capacity  of  exertion.  A  few  days  before  he  died  be  had  no 
compiaiat ;  but  on  the  S4th  of  December,  1800,  be  felt  a  pain  in  bis  bowels,  which  was 
not  then  suspected  to  proceed  from  an  inguinal  hernia,  which  be  considered  ai  trifling. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  S6tb,  the  pain  increased,  and  the  symptoms  became  violent 
aad  iianning.  In  conseipience  of  an  incarceration  of  the  hernia,  it  produced  a  com* 
plete  stoppage  in  the  boweb,  and  an  inflammation  commenced,  which  it  was  imposcible 
to  reeist.  Belaining  to  the  last  moment  the  foil  possession  of  his  mental  foculties,  he 
expired  on  the  BMcnlng  of  tb«iS7th,  with  the  composure  and  hope  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
la  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  aad  the  59th  of  his  ministry. 

He  bequeathed  his  house  in  Aigyle-Sqoare,  which  had  been  his  residence  above 
iMriy  years,  and  his  personal  property,  which  was  considerable,  to  his  relation  Bfr. 
Bachord  Bannatyne,  merebaat  in  Edinburgh,  with  an  explicit  ii^unction,  suggested  by 
an  excusable  scSicitade  for  his  reputation,  that  all  his  manuscript  sermons  and  letters 
liioiild  be  destrof ed. 

Tke  Sermmu  which  he  had  traneeribed,  aad,  in  many  parts,  re-composed  for  the  press, 
ailnr  he  had  completed  his  eighty-second  year,  were  delivered  to  the  publishers  about 
mK  weeks  before  his  death,  and  printed  in  1801,  with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  written 
by  his  firiendand  colleague.  Dr.  Finlaysonj  who  himself  now  needs  a  similar  memorial 
ef  Ustaleats  and  virtues.  He  had  himseli  paid  a  similar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
eoBaBgye  Ifr.  Robert  Walker,  by  prefixing  a  candid  and  affectionate  Pr^fmu  to  the  last 
vriame  of  hw  Sermons.  A  more  ample  and  elaborate  account  of  bis  life  and  writings, 
drawn  op  at  his  request,  by  Dr.  John  Hill,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  ITniverstty  of 
Bdinburgh,  was  printed  In  1807,  when  the  writer  himself  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
preise  or  censure. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Blanr  needs  no  panegyric.  His  literary  honours  are  a  trophy  which 
he  has  erected  for  himself,  and  which  time  will  not  destroy.  Posterity  wiH  justly  retard 
bfaa  as  a  benefaetor  of  the  human  race,  and  as  no  ordinary  instrument,  in  the  hand  of 
God,  for  refining  the  taste,  improving  the  morality,  and  promoting  the  religion  of  the 
Chilitimi  world. 
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INTRODUCTION.     . 

05K  of  the  most  dlstiogulshed  privileges  which  Providence  h»D 
conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  poiver  of  commnnicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another.  Destitnte  of  this  power,  reason  would  be  a  solitary, 
and,  in  some  measure,  an  unaTailing  principle*  Speech  is  the  gpreat  in- 
strument by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man  :  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
tercourae  imd  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  improrement  of  thought  itself.  Sn^ajl  are  the 
advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfect/* 
ing  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or 
at^ty  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  airising 
firom  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and 
writing.  ^• 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  wriUng  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled  to 
the  highest  attention*  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or  the  en-* 
tertainmecit  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or  pleasure  be 
the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  ace  prompted,  by  the  strongest  motives, 
to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  as 
soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  comnmnlcation 
which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  improvement 
of  discourse  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the  language  even  of  nide  un- 
cultivated ^ribes,  we  can  trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of 
those  expressions  which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to 
affect.  They  were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them 
it  was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations 
was  formed  into  a  regular  art. 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The  attention 
paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  according  as  society  im- 
proves and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  by 
means  of  reasoning  and  discourse  ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is 
felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  naturcd  consequence,  that  they  will 
bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expressing  their  conceptions  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations 
<£  Cmrope,  this  study  has  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  htt^ 
]W8S€«sed  a  considerable  plsfre  in  every  plan  of  libefral  ednration. 
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Indeed,  ivhen  the  arts  of  speech  and  writiog  are  mentioned,  I  am  sett- 
Bible  that  prejudices  against  tiiem  are  apt  to  rise  in  the  minda^of  manj. 
A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  is  ostentations  and  deceitfid ; 
the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words  ^one ;  the  pomp  of  ezpreBsion ; 
the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric  ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use. 
We  need  not  wonder,  thai,  under  such  imputations,  all  stu^y  of  discourse 
as  an  art,  should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ; 
and  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  aometiraes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the  improve- 
ment of  good  taste  Bnd  true  eloquence,  fiut  surely  it  is  equally  possible  to 
apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other 
thai  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  following  Lectures  have  any  merit, 
it  wHl  consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour 
to  explode  false  ornament,  to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance 
than  show,  to  recommend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  com- 
position, and  umplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  the  subject,  1  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  advantages  of  such 
studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess  in  academical  edu- 
cation.'^ I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  purpose,  of  extolling  their 
importance  at  the  expense/of  any  other  department  of  8cience.^0n  tke 
contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  BeUes  Lettres  supposes  and  requires 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the. rest  of  the  liberal  arts,  it  embraces 
them  all  within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  r^ard. 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to 
speak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their 
knowledge ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of 
which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  tb  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently  ihciiU 
cated,  **  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator;'* 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant 
in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contrive  an  art,  * 
and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which  should  give 
the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  bat 
barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the  wretched  attempts 
towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  of^en  disgraced  oratory,  and 
debased  it  below  its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  appro- 
bation of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its 
ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  that  - 
form  the  body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  compbsition.  Rhetoric 
serves  to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid 
bodies  can  be  polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some,  ia  consequence 
either  of  their  profession,  or  of  their  prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the 

'*'  The  author  ivaa  the  first  who  read  lectares  on  thisrelgect  in  the  UniTenity  of  £diz»- 
burgh.  He  beg^an  with  reading  them  in  a  private  character  in  the  year  1759.  •-  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magistrates  and  town  coancil 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  1762,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and  endow  a  FrofeMion 
tK  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  (bat  Unireraitv;  and  the  author  wta  flonotatti^  ti.ii. 
fir-t  llv^'utt  ProftT^or-  x  Kpwwwu  uur 
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ikm  of  bdag  enployed  in  composition)  or  in  pnblic  speaking ;  others, 
^prifthoat  maj  prospect  of  this  Idnid,  maj  with  only  to  improve  their  taste 
wilih  reepeet  to  writing  and  diacoarse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which 
witt  caaUe  tliem  to  jndge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called 
the  BeDea  Lettrea. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  communicate 
tlieir  aesdmenta  to  the  public,  it  is  ahundantlj  clear  that  some  prepara- 
tion of  atodj  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in  view.  To 
apec&  arte  write  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace 
said  atresigth,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  pro«- 
pose^  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.  For  without 
Being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  own  con- 
ceplieos;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense, 
witt  be  able  to  avail  liimself  less  of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess 
not  half  Ma  store^  but  wtio  can  display  what  they  p^^ssess  with  more  pro- 
priety. Neftber  are  these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  In- 
debted to  natore  merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a 
very  favourable  distinction  in  this  respect  beyond  others.  But  in  these ; 
as  it  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
hj  every  man^s  own  mdustry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects  of 
staidy  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remarkable 
eamnplea  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting  by  their  diligence  the 
diMdvand^ges  of  tne  most  untoward  nature,  that  among  the  learned  it 
has  Joi^  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  undecided  point,  whether 
aalore  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling  in  writing  and  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  furnish 
assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions.  I  by 
no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just  soever,  are 
sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to  be  favourable, 
mere  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than 
vpea  any  mtem  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  bemg  publicly  commu- 
nicated. Bot  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do 
an 'that  is  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it. 
They  cannot  remedy  barrenness ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy. 
They  point  out  proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the 
chief  beautiea  that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  that 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  and  thereby  tend  io  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead 
gains,  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channeL  What  would 
not  avail  tor  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits  the 
higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  iflsprovement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  thai  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of 
compoulion,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself.'  True  rhetoric  and  sound 
kgic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing 
onr  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  accu-' 
ralely.  Bj  potting  our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always  conceive 
them  nu»re  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  composition  knows,  that  when  he  expresses  himself  ill  on  any 
subject,  wnen  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  fee- 
We,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  almost  on  every  occasion,  be  trace^i 
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hack  to  his  indislinct  conception  of  the  subject;  so  close  is  the  conneziea 
between  thoughts  and  the  words  m  which  thej  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition^  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  acquired 
additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  every  part  of  science,  have  beea 
prosecuted  with  ardour*  To  all  the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been 
paid :  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  has  beeonae  re- 
fined. It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  £very 
author  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment, 
if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention  to  infe- 
rior ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed  too  great 
a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion,  that  we  lean  to 
,this  extreme;  often  moie  careful  of  polished  style,  than  of  storing  it 
with  thought.  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of.  just  and 
proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or 
ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  aUll  moi^ 
requisite  to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true, 
in  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  &]se  and 
frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along 
with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant.  They  who  have  never  studied  elo- 
quence in  its  principles,  nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genoiiie 
and  manly  beauties  of  good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caoirht  by  the 
mere  glare  of  language ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to 
compose,  have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themsdves,  except 
what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  and 
erroneous,  that  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  compoaitlon 
or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advanti^s  may  Ihi 
derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures. 
To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science ; 
and  the  same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  composing,  will  assist 
them  in  discerning  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever 
enables  genius  to  execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  1  mentioned  before  witn  respect  to  rhetoric.  As 
rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing  more  than  the 
stholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  bfti  been 
consideTed  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults ;  as  the  frigid  amilication 
of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil 
and  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants 
Qply*  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
good  sense  and  refined  taste,  it  aims  at' acquiring  a  just  discernment  of 
the  real  merit  of  authors.  It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  thehr  beauties, 
while  it  preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which 
would  confound  their  beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  Reaches  ua, 
in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the 
crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge,  and 
when  we  can  Imrdly  min^e  in  polite  society  without  bearing  some  sber^ 
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in  waA  ditcaaaicms  ;  stadies  of  thii  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  wQl  ap* 
pear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  In  fonibhing  materials  for  those  fashionable  topics  of  discourse, 
and  thefcbj  enabling  us  to  support  a  proper  ranic  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  uoirrj  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  studies  on 
sOttiewhat  of  solid  and  iatrinsical  use,  independent  of  appearance  and  show. 
The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  eound  criticism  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
impfOTing  employments  of  the  understanding.  To  apply  the  prindples 
of  good  aense  to  composition  and  discourse  ;  to  examine  what  is  beau« 
tifnl  and  why  it  ia  so ;  to  efbploy  ourselves  in  distinffuishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  affected  and  natural  onuu- 
mcnt,  most  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of 
an  philooophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  For  such  disquiiitloBa 
are  very  hithnately  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They 
necesaarfly  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heart ;  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  soma 
of  the  most  refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere ;  and  are  con- 
versant wiUi  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind  ;  the  progress  of  the  under- 
standing In  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  in  the 
proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  to  man  the  improvement 
of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  beinff ;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of 
maanl  ob%BtioB.  Belles  Lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a 
bemg  endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination,  which  we^ 
iafeanded  to  embellish  his  mhid,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and 
Qseliil  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  thenip 
selves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance  ; 
all  that  cain  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affecti<ms, 
belongs  to  their  province.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different 
aspect  from  that  which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They 
bring  to  lig^t  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  mteht 
have  passed  unobserved ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human  life. 

Snch  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise  our 
reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  pain- 
fil;  profound,  hut  not  dry'nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  science  ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some  degree,  and 
active,  they  relieve-  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more  toilsome  labour 
to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  effects 
which  It  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man, 
in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men 
of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought. 
Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
msa  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always 
laagmsh  In  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the 
hsMS  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  tbeip  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  t^ese  vacant  spaces 
those  unenmloyed  intervals,  which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of 
every  one»  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
ivay  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  stody 
of  poUte  literature  ?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement 
for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  numy  a  pernicious 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures;  in 
order  to  cure  the  tedlousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose  to 
which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may. be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a 
middle  staUon  between  the  pleasures  of  sen^se,  and  those  of  pure  intel- 
lect* We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as 
the  former ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a 
region  as  the  latter*  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the 
toUs  of  the  intellect^  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study  ;  and  they  gra- 
dually raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
enjoyments  of  virtue.  t 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  in  the  education  of  youth, 
nO'Olject  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men,  than 
to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge 
of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertauied  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  Many 
virtues  may  be  grafted  upon  it.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  rdiib 
for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an 
mipromising  symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  theic  being 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  the  im- 
provement of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste 
increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and 
fierce  emotions. 
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EmoIIit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  history  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish 
in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune, 
and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  wiUjQot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of  vir- 
tue is'&c  odme ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an 
equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  are  ne- 
cessary for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  wh'^h  too  frequently  pre- 
vail among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  almost  every  one  rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his 
mind  \  and  thougfa^these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to 
be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.     One  thfn^ 

*"  These  polishM  arts  have  faamaniz'd  mankind, 
^ftenM  the  rndc,  andealm'd  the  boisterous  mioit. 
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is  ceitaio,  and  I  shaU  hereafter  have  occasioa  to  illustrate  it  more  fulijr, 
that,  witboat  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no* 
jr^^ik  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  moTe  or  to  interest 
mankind.  They  are  the  sirdent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  magna- 
nimitj,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  .can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call 
up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforts 
of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper 
taste  and  ieeling.  .  . 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  ;  but  proceed  directly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the  following 
Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  First,  some  intro- 
ductory dissertations  on  the  Nature  of  Taste,  and  upon  the  Sources  of  its 
Pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  o£  Language  :  Thirdly,  of  Style : 
Fourthly,  of  Eloquence,  properly  so  called,  or  Public  Speaking  in  its  dif- 
ferent luods.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished 
Specieft  of  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 


The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with  sOme 
niquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always  appealed 
to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  and  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indistinctly 
than  on  taste  ;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with  precision ; 
and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear  more  dry  or  ab- 
stract. What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be  in  the  following  order. 
I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  hu- 
msm  mtod.  1  shall  next  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  1 
shall  show  the  sources  of  its  improvement,  and  the  characters  of  taste  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  examine  the  various  fiuctus^ions  to 
which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  ^i^bich  we 
can  bring  the  different  tastes  of  men  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true.  * 

Taste  may  be  defined,  *^  The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  The  first  question  that  occurs  concern- 
ing  it  isy  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense,  or  as  anex- 
ertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but  if  we  understand 
by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth, 
and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
hend the  question  roay^e  easily  answered.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such  operation  of  reason. 
It  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction 
of  argument,  that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or 
a  fine  poem.  Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong 
hnpressioQ,  when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the reasonsof  our  beidg^ pleas- 
ed.   They  sometimes  strike  In  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
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peasant ;  the  boj  and  the  man.  Hence  the  facalty  by  which  we  relish 
fiuch  beauties,  seems  more  clearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense  than  to  a 
process  of  the  understanding ;  and  accordingly  from  an  external  sense  it 
has  borrowed  its  name ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receiTe  and  distingaish 
the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languiiges,  given  rise  to  the  word 
taste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  under  which  we  now  consider  it. 
However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to.be  carefally  avoided,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  what  I  have  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
exertions  of  taste.  Though  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded 
on  a  certain  natural  and  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter,  assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to 
enlarge  its  power.^ 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  commo:i 
in  some  degree  to  all  met.  Nothing  (hat  belongs  to  human  nature  is 
more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other ;  of  what 
is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new,  or  sprightly.  In 'Chil- 
dren, the  rudiments  of  tast^e  discover  themselves  very  early  in  a  tboosand 
instances ;  in  their  fondness  for  regular  bodies,  their  admiration  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  imitations  of  all  kinds  ;  and  their  strong  attachment 
to  whatever  is  new  or  marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are 
delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appear* 
ance  of  nature  in  the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America, 
where  human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  sava- 
ges have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
haraingue«  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the  principles 
of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  nd  less  essential 
to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess  the  at- 
tributes of  reason  and  of  speech.! 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  tlie  degrees  in 
which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different.  In  some  men  only  the  feeble 
glimmerings  of  taste  appear  ;  the  beauties  which  they  relish  are  of  the 
coarsest  kind  ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and  copfused  impres- 

*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  Euay  on  Taate. — D'Alembert's  Reflectiona  on  tfa*e  Use  and  Abase 
of  Philosophy  in  matters  which  relate  to  Taste. — Reflections  Critiques,  sur  la  Poesie  et 
8ur  la  Peinture,  torn.  IL  eh.  2S — 33.— Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  26. — Mr.  Home's 
Essay  on  the  Standard  of  I'aste.— Introdaction  to  the  Essay  on  the  SubUme  and 
Beautiful. 

t  On  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  much  less.  Is 
to  be  found  among  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modern  rhetorical  and  critical  writers. 
The  following  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  thM  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  *what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking  of  tbo 
beauties  of  style  and  numbers.  '*  lllud  autem  neqtiis  admiretur  quonam  vaodo  haec 
Tulgus  jmperitorum  in  audiendo,  notet  i  cum  in  omnt  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipso,  magna 
qucdam  est  vis,  iocredibilisque  nature.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  ulle 
arte  aut  ratione,  quae  sint  in  artibus  de  rationibos  recta  et  prava  dUudicant :  tdque  earn 
faciunt  in  picturia,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliia  operibus,  ad  quonam  intelligentiam  a  natiira 
minus  habent  instrument!,  turn  muUo  ostendant  magis  in  verborum,  iiumeronim,  voeum* 
que  judicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  infixa  sensibus  ;  neque  earum  rerum  quen« 
quam  funditus  natura  voluit  esse  cxpertem."  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib-  iii.  cap.  50.  edit. 
Gmteri.  Quintilian  seems  to  include  taste  (for  which,  in  tbe  sense  which  we  now  give 
to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  bad  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  raits 
judicium.  "  Locus  de  judicio,  mek  quidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  Ikuus  operis  omnibus 
cpnnectus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  a  scntentiis  quidem  aut  verbis  saltem  singulis  possit 
scparari,  nee  magis  arte  traditur,  quam  gu&tus  aut  odor. — Ut  contraria  vitemus  et  com- 
mnnia,  ne  quid  in  eloquendo  corruptum  obscurumqoe  sit,  referatur  oportet  ad  sensnn 
ntu  ron  doccntur."    In*tiirit.  li*».  vi.  rup.  3.  rdit.  Obrpcb*!. 
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akm ;  while  in  others,  taBte  rises  to  an  acute  dificernuieiity  and  a  ]ively 
enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In  general^  we  may  observe » 
that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable  in- 
eqoalitj  among  men,  than  is  if^ually  found  in  point  of  common  sense,  rea- 
son,  and  judgment*  The  constitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  discovers  admirable  wisdom*  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents 
which  are  necessary  for  man's  well-being,  Nature  hath  made  less  distinc- 
tion among  her  chUdren.  Bat  In  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong 
only  to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  frugality.  She  bath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly,  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection* 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in  part,  to 
the  different  frame  of  their  natures  ;  to  nicer  Organs,  and  finer  internal 
powers^  with  which  some  are  endowed  bejond  others.  But  if  it  be  owing 
in  part  to  Nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and  culture  still  more.  The 
iDustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a 
most  improvable  faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature  ;  a  re* 
mark  which  gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we 
are  now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may 
easily  be  convinced,  by  only  reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority 
which  education  and  improvement  give  to  civilized  above  barbarous  . 
nations^  in  refinement  of  taste  ;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in 
the  same  nation  to  those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude 
and  ontao^t  vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  particular  in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed 
horn  each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste ; 
and  assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned 
but  culture  and  education. — 1  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the  means 
are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of  cultivation  and 
prm'ess* 

l&flect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the  chief' 
source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both  in  our 
bodily  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  external  senses  ; 
althongh  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  other 
laeulties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade 
or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  instance, 
heeotaeB  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires 
tfaem  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others.  They  who  deal 
in  microseopica]  observations,  or  are  accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious 
stones,  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest 
objects;  and  practice  in  attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of 
fiqnoni)  wonderfully  improves  the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  a^d  of 
tracing  their  composition.  Placing  internal  taste,  therefore,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise  and 
corioos  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power. 
Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.  Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
pfovable.  Only  the  simplest  and  plainest  compositions  are  relished  at 
first ;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure ;  teach  us  to  relish  finer 
m^ody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  Into  the  intricate  and  com- 
pooaded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting 
is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  conversant 
among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
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Precisel J  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beaaty  of  compos!^ 
tion  and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  upprored  models,  study  of  the 
best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  dei^rees  of  the  same  beau- 
ties, operate  towards  the  refinement, of  taste.-  When  one  is  only  begin- 
ning his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which  attends 
them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cann6t  point  out  the  several  excel- 
lencies or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses  ;  he  is  at  a  lose 
on  what  to  rest  his  judgment :  all  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  he  should 
tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased  or  not.  But  allow  him  more  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more 
exact  and  enlightened.  He  begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of 
the  whole,  but  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part ;  and  is  able  to 
describe  the  peculiar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist 
is  dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can 
at  length  pronounce  firmly,  and  without  hesitation  concerning  it.  Thus, 
in  taste,  considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of 
improvement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good  sense,  as  I 
before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the  operations  and 
decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may  well  be  considered  as 
a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  un- 
derstanding. In  order  to  be  satistied  of  this,  let  us  observe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitations  of 
nature ;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of  men. 
The  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  imitations  or  representations  is  found- 
ed on  mere  taste ;  but  to  judge  whether  they  be  properiy  executed, 
belongs  to  the  understanding,  which  compares  the  copy  with  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  JEneid,  a  great  part  of 
our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted,  and  all 
the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion ;  from  the 
characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the 
characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises 
from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  taste  as  an  internal  sense ; 
but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and  the 
more  that  reason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the 
greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  natural  sense 
of  beauty.  Reason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever,  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at ; 
wherever  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole  ;  or  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse  ;  there  the 
unoiirstanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act. 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation  to 
the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition,  and  works 
of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  considerable  source  of 
the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of  reason  and  good  sense 
to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious  beauties,  such  as  unnatural 
characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected  style,  may  please  for  a  little  ;  bAt 
they  please  only  because  their  opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has 
Bot  been  examined,  or  attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have 
been  more  justiy  imitated  or  represented  ;  how  the  writer  might  have 
managed  his  subject  to  greater  advantage ;  the  illusion  will  presently  be 
dissipated;  and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 
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From  these  two  sourcefl  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste,  and 
oczl,  the  applicatkm  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objecU  of  taste,  taste 
as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement.  In  its  perfect  state, 
it  iaimdoobtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our 
oaliirai  sense  of  beautj  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the  most 
beaatifiil  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
H^t  of  the  understanding. 

I  most  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good  heart, 
la  m  Tery  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties  are  not 
only  in  tbeaiaelves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an  influence, 
ckher  more  near  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of 
laate.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  actions  of  men  are  con- 
cerned (and  theae  certainly  afford  the  noblest  subjects  to  genius,)  there 
can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  description  of  them,  nor  any  thorough 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  description,  without  our  possessing  the  vir- 
tniws  i^eetioas.  He  whose  heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no 
admiration  ofwhat  is  truly  noble  or  praiseworthy,  nor  the  proper  sympa- 
thetie  sense  of  what  is  soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish 
of  the  highest  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state,  are 
an  redudble  to  two.  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natural  sen- 
aibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  oi^ans  or  powers 
which  enable  us  to  discover  beaut  u^s  that  lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One 
may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He 
may  be  deeply  Impressed  by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives ;  but  he  per 
ceivea  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable  ; 
while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state 
taste  generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrenned  nations.  But  a  person 
>  of  delicate  taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  where  others  see  none  ;  the  most  latent  beauty 
does  not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy 
of  taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner,  delicacy  of 
Internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its  finest,  most 
,  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  Improvement  which  that 

fiiculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.     A  man 

of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties ; 

who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he 

employs  iu  judging  of  every  thing.     He  estimates  with  propriety  the 

comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any 

wnrk  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes  ;  assigns  the  prin- 

ea,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of  pleasing 

m ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought, 

no  more. 

is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correctness, 
nally  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  delicate  with- 
beuag  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without  being  delicate, 
still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often 
»1«.    The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  In  discerning  the  true 
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merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctnesBi  in  rejecting  false  preten^ 
sions  to  merit.  -  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ;  correctness  more  to 
reason  and  judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter, 
more  the  product  of  culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critics^  Lon- 
ginus  possessed  most  delicacy ;  Aristotle,  most  correctness.  Among  the 
moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  A  high  example  of  delicate  taste  ;  Dean  Swift, 
had  he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  alTorded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one. 

Having  viewed  taste  iu  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I  c(mie 
next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations  and  changes 
to  which  it  is  liable  ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  midst  of  these,  there 
be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  corrupted  taste.  This 
brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  For  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste.  Its  variations  have  been  so  great 
and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  euspicion  with  some,  of  its  being  merely- 
arbitrary  ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertainable  by  no  standard,  bat 
wholly  dependent  on  changing  fancy  ;  the  consequence  of  which  woold 
be,  that  all  studies  or  regular  inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste 
were  wain.  In  architecture,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  estemed 
the  most  perfect.  In  succeeding  ages,  the  Crothio  architecture  alone 
prevailed,  and  afterward  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and 
engrossed  the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics 
at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  fiill  of  ornament,  and  splen- 
did in  a  degree  that  we  should  denominate  gaudy  ;  whilst  the  Greeks 
admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  os- 
tentation. In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  ^en  into  enthre  disrepute 
and  oblivion  ?  Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  how  very  dif- 
ferent is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain  now,  from 
what  prevailed  there  no  .longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
with  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan  age ;  when  nothing 
was  in  vogue  but  an  aflected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  the  simple  majesty- 
of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost  entirely  unknown  ; 
when  Cowley  *8  laboured  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admired  as  the  very- 
quintessence  of  genius;  Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the 
tender  spirit  of  love  poetrv ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge 
were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition. 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instances 
as  these  ^  Ts  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of  taste,  by 
appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  7 
Or  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ;  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of  tastes  ;  but  that  whatever 
pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason,  that  it  does  please  ?  This  is  the  question^ 
and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

1  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standai 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes  8 
equally  good ;  a  position  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed  in  sli£ 
matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  diflerences  among  the  tasi 
of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  presently  shows  its  absi 
dity.  For  is  th^re  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  tc 
of  a  Hottenot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correct  as  that  o^ 
Longinus  or  mi  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can  be  charged  vnth  no  defect 
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iocapacity,  who  thinks  a  commoD  news- writer  as  exceUeat  an  historian 
as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held  downright  extrHvag^oce  to  talk  in  this 
manner^  we  are  led  anavoidably  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some 
feandsition  for  the  preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or 
tint  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  in  taste,  as  in  other 
things. 

Bat  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  obserre 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  cormption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for  some 
standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right.  The  tastes  of 
men  may  diiSer  very  considerably  as  to  their  objectyandyet  none  of  them 
be  wrong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another  takes  pleasure  in 
nothing  bat  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another  tragedy.  One 
admires  the  simple;  another  the  ornamented  style.  The  young  are 
amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The  elderly  are  more 
entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some  nations  delight  in  bold 
pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations  of  passion.  Others  in- 
cline to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance  both  in  description  and  senti- 
ment. Though  all  diQiBr,  yet  all  pitch  upon  some  one  beauty  which 
peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind  ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to 
condemn  the  rest.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere 
reason,  where  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the 
rest  are  errooeous.  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one; 
beaoty,  which  is  the  object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits 
of  latitude  and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness 
or  justness  of  taste* 

But  then  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different.  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another 
admires  as  highly  beautiful,  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct 
opposition  of  taste,  that  takes  place  ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  in  the 
right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were  allowed 
to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil 
to  Homer.  Suppose  that  1,  on  the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than 
Vifgil.  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contra- 
dictory. The  other  person  is  more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tender- 
ness which  are  the  characteristics  of  Virgil ;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and 
fire  of  Homer.  As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and 
Vfi^l  have  great  beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that 
diTersity  of  tastes,  which  1  have  shown  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But 
if  the  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever ;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as  soon 
peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I  exclaim, 
'^  :  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted 
I  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  standard  of 
o,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

liat  that  standard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we  are 

tged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.     A  standard  properly 

ifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be  the  test  of 

:r  things  of  the  same  kind.     Thus  a  standard  weight  or  measure  is 

— hich  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  and  weights* 
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Thm  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding ;  and  the  Scrip- 
ture, of  tbeologtcal  trotb. 

Wben  we  say  that  nature  is  tbe  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a  prin- 
ciple very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied*  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object  that  exists 
in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions,  conformity  to 
nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful. 
Reason  bath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority ;  for  ap- 
proTing  or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  original.  But 
there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied  ; 
and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expression  frequently  used  without  any 
distincf  or  determinate  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some* 
what  that  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste. 

Taste,  as  1  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  internal 
sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its  application  to 
particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  enlightened  by  reason. 
NoWy  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed  in  full  perfection  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance 
exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure,  the  detenni- 
nations  of  such  a  person  concerning  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a 
perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed 
from  his,  it  could  only  be  imputed  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural 
powers.  But  as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to 
whom  all  mankind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of 
sufficient  authority  to  be  the  standtird  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes 
of  men  ?  most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  £ir  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in  admi- 
ring must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed  just  and 
tme,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  In  this  stand- 
ard we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  mast 
ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  was 
bitter,  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it.  The 
taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely 
because  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he 
belongs.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or 
internal  taste,  the  common  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and 
have  a  title  to  regulate  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect  tbe  voices  of 
others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of  what  deserves  ap- 
plause in  eloquence  or  poetry  ?  By  no  means ;  there  are  principles  of 
reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste  as 
well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  admires  or 
censures  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degr'^^^ 
improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  Tot  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  pri 
ciples,  and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sr  . 
of  compound  power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mi 
gles,  more  or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment. 

But,  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  concern! 
works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  conclusions 
which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and  perception.    We  m    * 
speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or 
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epic  poem.    Jo8t  reasonings  on  the  subject  will  correct  the  ctpriee  of 
oneBligbtened  taste,  and  establish  principles  for  judging  of  what  deserres 

g raise.  Bat<<at  the  same  time,  these  reasonings  appeal  alwsjs,  in  the 
»i  resortv^d^feeling.  The  foundation  upon  which  thej  rest,  is  what  has 
been  found ^froln  experience  to  please  mankind  universallj.  Upon  this 
ground  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style  ; 
a  regular  and  well-connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives;  a 
catastrdphe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  un« 
moved*  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  And  heart,  and  from 
attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are  formed  which 
acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  alwavs 
understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
per exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  among  mde  and 
uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any 
loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concerning  such  subjects  carry  no 
authority*  In  those  states  of  society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to 
operate.  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lowest  and  moat 
imperfect  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and 
flouriahinff  nations;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined; 
when  works  of  genius  are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  im- 
proved bj  science  and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit,  that  accidental 
causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of  taste ;  sometimea 
the  state  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  government,  may  for  a  while 
pervert  it ;  a  licentious  court  may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  omamenta 
and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure 
approbation  for  his  faults,  and  even  render  them  ftishioQable.  Some* 
times  envy  may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of 
great  merit ;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times, 
exalt  to  a  high,  though  short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it* 
But  though  such  casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to 
the  judgments  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easUy  corrected.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  genume  taste  of  human  nature  never  fiiils  to  disclose 
itself  and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  winch  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.     These  may  hare  cur* 

*  The  dSffennce  between  tke  aothors  who  found  the  standard  of  taste  upon  the 
cOBUBOQ  feelings  of  human  nature  ascertained  by  general  approbation,  and  those  who 
fbnnd  it  upon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is  more  an  ap- 
parent tiian  a  real  difierence.  Like  many  other  literary  contrOTersies  it  turns  chiefly 
on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  sentiment  and  filing, 
make  no  scruple  of  applying*  argument  and  reason  to  matters  of  taste.  They  appeal, 
like  otker  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  Judging  of  the  excellencies  of  eloquence  or 
poetry  ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  approbation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,. 
i""i  approbation  resulting  from  discussion  as  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  on  the 
r  hfluod,  who,  in  order  to  vindicate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary, 
itain  that  it  is  ascertainable  by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nevertheless,  that 
t  pleases  untrersally,  must,  on  that  account  be  held  to  be  truly,  beautiful ;  and  that 
des  or  conclusions  concerning  objects  of  taste,  can  have  any  just  authority  if  they 
und  to  contradict  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore, 
In  reality  very  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both  ; 
^J  allowing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered 
stent      Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the 
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rency  for  a  while^  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  subjected  to 
examination,  by  degrees  tbey  pass  away ;  while  Uiat  alone  remions  which 
is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  me^^j^ 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taal^jto  which,  in 
^very  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  io^fQ^t^te  deter- 
mination. Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  fouiA4  ill>l(  deciding 
any  of  those  great  controrersiesMn  reason  and  philosophy |,9Eb|ch  per- 
petually divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  waftipl^tntel^o  oc- 
casion for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  n^j^.ji  ^iprder 
to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  oughtilPSjeiig^t;  not 
in  dutv  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  preci^^^^gi^pi^pli 
should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every  caset^>1^M3t>jl^^9^i|^t 
exactness  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  all  &f  §^9i;i|i?]F  tfi,  thfi 
happiness  of  man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  in  fe^lliighii^iiN^Kfl 
'  allowed  to  take  place  ;  and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and:i#)|%^^C439^ 
ceming  the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  geniiisiM^^iititle^^ 

The  conclusion  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upoi^is,  that  taste 
is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the  fancy  of 
every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  determining 
whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all  human  minds . 
It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature  ; 
and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other 
Intellectual  principles.  When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  Igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their 
sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  general  taste  of  mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please, 
concerning  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  dbplayed  in  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which,  when 
properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations  of  the 
earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  ffive  to  some 
few  works  of  genius;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer  and  the  JEneid  of 
Tlrgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  acquired  as  stand- 
ards, in  some  degree,  of  poetical  composition ;  since  firom  them  we  are 
enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beau  - 
ties  which  gave  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
ought  to  exhibit.  Authofrity  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or  country, 
give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet,  or  a  bad  artist ;  but 
when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity,  examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  dis« 
earned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  appears.  <<  Opinlonum 
commenta  delet  dies ;  naturs  judicia  confirmat."  Time  overthrows 
the  illusions  of  opinion,  but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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LECTURE  III. 


CRITICISM— GENIUS— PLEASURES  OF  TASTE- 
SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste»  criticism,  and  genias,  are  words  curreDtlj  employed,  without 
distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  Id  begioDing  a  course  of  lectures  where 
soch  words  must  ofleo  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  meaning 
with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treated  of  taste,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is 
the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fipe  arts.  The 
object  which  it  proposes,  is  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
faulty  ID  every  performance  ;  from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to 
.general  principles  ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  the 
seTeral  kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

Tbe  mlea  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction,  a  priori,  as  it 
is  called  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  in- 
dependent 0/ facts  and  observations.  Criticism  ia  an  art  founded  wholly 
on  experience  ;  on  the  observations  of  such  beauties  as  have  come  near- 
est  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established  :  that  is,  of  such  beauties 
that  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most  generally.  For  example  ; 
Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic  com^ 
position,  were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logical  reasoning,  and  then 
applied  to  poetry ;  but  they  were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles;  they  were  founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure 
which  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire, 
beyond  what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected 
iacts.  Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  expe- 
Tience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  forjudging  of  the  excellency  of  any  performance. 
Thk  is  tbe  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose  in  such 

a  nunner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of  criticism ; 

for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often  suggest  them 

IB  practice.     Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no 

sjstems  of  tbe  art  of  poetry.    Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  in 

Terse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.     But  this  is  no 

mgoment  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.     For  as  no  human 

oios  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive  assistance  from  cri- 

il  observations  upon  the  beauties  and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone 

ore  bim.    No  observations  or  roles  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of 

ins,  or  inspire  it  where  it  is  wanting.    But  they  may  often  direct  it 

1  its  proper  channel ;  they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point 

to  it  the  most  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.    Critical  rules  are 

igned  chiefly  to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.    To  nature 

must  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  enunent  beauties. 

D 
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From  what  has  been  gaid,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  jadgment  concern-' 
JDg  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable  for  petty  aothorjf 
to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been  represented  as 
the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius ;  as  the  imposers  of 
unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecu- 
tion they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such  sup- 
plicatory prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  very  favourable  ideas  of  the 
genius  of  the  author.  For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  his 
work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste* 
The  declamations  against  criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, that  critics  are  such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not 
critics.  For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ulti- 
mately founded  on  feeling  ;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide 
us  in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance*  As 
there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  afiect  to  be 
judges  than  ii^  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  in- 
competent critics  will  always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no  more  foun- 
dation for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad 
philosophers  or  fcasoners  affords  against  reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  mav  be  formed  against  criticism,  from  the 
applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public,  which^ 
when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the  rules  established 
by  cHticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be 
made  in  every  work  of  taste ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sen-' 
timents  that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged 
of.  The  genuine  public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause 
given  upon  the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great 
vulgar  and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away  ;  and  sometimes 
a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by  his  compli- 
ance with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party  spirit  or  supersti- 
tious notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  nation. 
In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  criticism  may 
with  reason  condemn  ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public,  when  once 
become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever  coincide  at  last. 

lostatices,  1  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain  gross  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a  general,  and 
6ven  a  lasting  admiration.     Such  are  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in  the  highest  degree.    Bat 
then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not 
by  their  being  irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  artr 
but  in  spite  of  such  transgressions.    They  possess  other  beauties  wbicl 
are  conformable  to  just  rules  ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  hai 
been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  sujperior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  ble- 
mishes.   Shakspeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  (he  transactions  c 
many  years  into  one  play  ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixture  of  tragedy  an 
comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strain^  thoughts  and  affected  witticismi 
fMch  he  sometimes  employs.    These  we  ct^nsider  as  blemisbes;  an^ 
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impate  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he 
pleases  bj  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by 
the  liTeliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  langu^e  of  passion  ;  beauties 
which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank,  than 
nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which  there 
will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures ;  that  is,  Genius. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together ;  and  there- 
fore by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  however,  two 
quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it.  Taste  consists  in 
the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  the  power  of  executing.  One  may 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  composition  or  execution 
in  any  of  these  arts  :  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without  including  taste 
also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or 
creative  ;  which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is 
perceived,  but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Re- 
fined taste  forms  a  good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form 
the  poet,  OT  the  orator. 

It  18  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  common 
acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is 
used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature,  for 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius  for  war,  for 
politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I  have 

said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.    By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may 

be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.     As 

genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual 

frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.     It  is 

not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  hare  an  excellent  taste  in 

several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  elo- 

qtkence,  altogether :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 

these  arts,  is  much  more  rare  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one  is  not  to 

be  looked  for.    A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is  equally  and  in« 

differently  turned  towanis  several  different  professions  and  arts,  is  not 

likely  to  excel  in  any.     Although  there  may  be  ^some  few  exceptions, 

jet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed 

towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a  manner  of  others,  there  is  the 

fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.     The  rays  roust 

iverge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.     This  remark  I  here 

jose  to  make,  on  account  of  its  importance  to  young  people  ;  in  lead- 

r  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current 

I  pointing/ of  nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they 

t  most  likely  to  excel. 

L  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  1  before  observed,  always  sup- 
es  taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
I  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius,    fn  proportion 
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as  the  taste  of  a  poet^  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  respect  to 
the  beauties  of  composttion,  it  will  certainly  assbt  him  to  prodace  the 
more  finished  beauties  in  bis  work.  Genius,  however,  in  a  poet  or 
orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste;  that  i9| 
genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor 
very  correct,  l^his  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts ;  a  period 
when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  vigour,  and  executes 
with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience,  and  im<- 
proves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  to  its  full  groivth.  Homer 
and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now  assert ;  in  whose  admirable 
writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more 
refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  far  inferior  genius  to  them, 
would  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  b  limited, 
this  may  very  probably  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  attend 
to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  per- 
fection of  his  work :  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  fi>r  tboBe 
inferior  graces,  is,  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of 
sublimity  and  force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius ;  I  am  now 
«  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here  opens  a 
very  extensive  field ;  no.  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina-> 
'  tion,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by  natural  ob- 
jects, or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these  should  be  examined 
fuUy ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or  writing,  being 
the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  1  propose  is  to  give  some  openings 
into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly 
upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning  this 
subject.     Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  inquiry,  ia 
his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Spectator.    He  has  reduced  these  Pleasures  under  tluree 
heads ;  beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.     His  speculations  on  this  subject^ 
if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  enter* 
taining ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  was  before 
unbeaten.     The  advances  made  since  his  time  in  this  curious  part  of 
philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very  considerable ;  though  some  ingenious 
writers  have  pursued  the  subject.     This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that 
thinness,  and  subtilty,  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings 
of  taste.      They  are  engaging  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm 
hold  of  them  ;  and  subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always 
ready  to  elude  our  grasp.     It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fiiU  enumeration  of  the 
several  objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste  :  it  is  more  difficult  to  def^"" 
all  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  to  reduce  them  under  pre| 
classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  fiurther,  and  investigate  the  efficie 
cause  of  the   pleasure   which   we  receive  from  such  objects,  he 
above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.     For  instance ;  we  all  learn 
experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us  more  beaut 
than  others.     On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of  ssi 
figures,  and  the  gracefiil  variety  of  others,  are  the  foundation  ^  i 
beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  st 
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beyond  tluB,  nd  inqoire  what  is  the  cause  of  regalarity  and  Tariety  pro- 
da^Bg  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of  beauty,  any  reason  we  ean  assign 
is  extremely  imperfect.  These  first  principles  of  intemal  sensation  na- 
ture seems  to  have  oovered  with  an  impenetrable  Yeil. 

It  Is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  aToid  taking  notice 
of  the  stroi^  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  are 
calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By  endowing  us 
with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  the  spheres  of  the  pleasures 
of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  and  innocent. 
The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have  been  abundantly  answered, 
thouffh  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to  extinguish 
external  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  deli- 
cate sensations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much 
driighted.  This  additional  embellishment  and  glory,  wluch,  for  pre* 
moting  our  entertainment,  the  Author  of  Nature  hath  poured  forth  upon 
his  works,  is  one  sirikmg  testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence 
and  goodness.  This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  first  started,  Dt. 
Akensidci  in  his  poem  <m  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginatiim,  has  happily 
pursued. 

Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
By  kind  Blusions  of  the  wondering  sense, 
Thou  mak'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear. 

I  shafl  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length  ;  both» 
as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked  than  any 
other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coincides  more  di- 
rectly with  our  main  subject.  For  the  greater  distinctness,  I  shall,  first, 
treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  themselves,  which 
wiQ  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and,  afterward,  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  objects,  or  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing,  whidb 
ahsA  be  the  subject  of  a  following  lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two 
things  from  one  another,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in 
discourse  or  writing;  though  most  critics,  inaccurately,  1  think,  blend 
them  together ;  and  I  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synony- 
mous, or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises 
from  sttUimi^'s  expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us  when  we  behold  them,  but 
every  one  has  a  ccmception  of  it.     It  produces  a  sort  of  intemal  eleva- 
tion and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary  state ; 
d  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it  cannot 
iB  express.     The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  altogether 
the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity,  even  ap- 
lacfaing  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height ;  very  dis- 
^oishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful 
ects. 

'  Ste  s  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beaii- 
.    Dr.  Generd  on  Taste,  Section  11.    Elements  of  Criticism,  Chap.  IV. 
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The  simplest  fonn  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  an<i 
boundless  prospeets  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extended 
plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of  Heaven  ; 
or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  produces  the  im* 
pression  of  sublimitj.  It  is  to  be  remariced,  however,  that  space,  ex-» 
tended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impr4$ssion  as  height  or  deptli. 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to 
which  we  loolc  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  wh^ice  we  look 
down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  ei^cea* 
sive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to  its 
boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent  alone,  but 
from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters. 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear,  that  amplitude  or  great- 
ness of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other,  b  necessary  to  grandeur. 
Remove  all  bounds  fi'om  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime. 
Hence  infinite  space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind 
with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness  or  amplitude  of  extent, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause many  objects  i^ppear  sublime  which  liave  no  relation  to  space  at  aO^ 
Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  so\md.  The  burst  of  thunder,  or 
of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shotting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of 
vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestably  grand  objects.  *<  1  heard 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of* 
mighty  thundering,  saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  may  observe^ 
that  great  power  and  force  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  tl^ese  is  derived  firom  this  quarteiv 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  great 
conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tem- 
pests of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommbn  vio- 
lence of  the  elements.  Nothing  i?  moi^e  sublime  than  mighty  power  and' 
strength.  A  stream  that  nuns  within  its  banks  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but 
when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise^of  a  torrent,  it  pre> 
sentiv  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions  and.  other  a/iimvls  of  strength, 
are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon 
with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  war-norse,  ''  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,"  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two 
great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a 
variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always 
considered  ^  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  tha^ 
can  either  be  presented  to  the  eyci  or  exhibited  to.  the  imagination  in 
description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  thia  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible, 
tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  solitude,  and  silence* 
What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mhid  in  the  highest  de?- 

Sree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
owery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  soli- 
tary It^e ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  toi^ent  faUing  over  the  rock.  Hence, 
too,  night  scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firmament,  when 
filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnifi- 
cent profusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  a  more  awfiil  grandeur,  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep 
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voond  of  a  grett  bell,  or  the  strildng  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  tlm^ 
grand  ;  but  when  heard  amid  the  ailence  and  Btillness  of  the  night,  they 
become  doubly  so.  Darkaeu  h  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sob- 
limity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  '« He  maketh  darkaesa  hi«  paTilion  t 
be  dwellech  in  the  thick  cloud."    So  Milton : 


How  oft,  amidst 


I  Tliiek  eloitdf  and  dark,  doei  beaTen's  aU-niIui|^  Sii^ 

Choose  to  mide,  hit  (^oiy  unobMur'd, 

And,  witb  the  mijesty  of  darknoM,  round 
I  Circles  bis  tbrone Book  II.  203'. 

Observe,  with  how  mnch  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  thoee  ideas  of 
silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to 
die  iafetoal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

DH  qnibus  imptftilin  estanimanim,  umbraeque  silentes^ 
Et  OluuM,  et  PblegethoD,  loea  nocte  tilentia  bte, 
Sit  mihi  fas  sodita  loqui ;  sitnumine  Testro 
Pandere  res  alU  terrft,  et  caligne  mersas. 
Ibant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbrairi, 
Perqae  domos  Ditis  vacuos,  et  inania  regna ; 
Quale  per  incertam  lonara,  sub  luce  maligna, 
Est  iter  in  silvis  .♦ 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sublime 
writing,  theugh  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show  by  the  effect 
of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  pt'edetat  to  us,  belong  to  the  class  of 
sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime^ 
l^hough  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be 
great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination  j 
and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so^  by 
(Ejects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception*  Thus  we  see,  that  almost 
iail  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the  appearances  of  supematurM  beings, 
carry  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions  Which  they  afford  us  b^ 
confused  and  indistinot.  Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  idead,  which 
Ihey  always  convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful 
obmiri^'.  We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  paa*^ 
sage  of  the  book  of  Job  :  '*  In  tboughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falletb  up6n  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
lace ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  it  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cern the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine  ^yes ;  there  wad 
silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  thsii 

'*  Te  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  vvr^y 
Tbe  gliding  gfaosts  and  silent  shades  obey : 
O  Chaos,  bear !  and  Phlegethon  profound  I 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  aroabd ! 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
0£  scenes  and  wonders  in  tbe  depths  of  hell ; 
Gire  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display. 
From  thdse  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.  ^itt* 

Obscure  tbey  went ;  tbrougb  dreary  shades,  that  ted 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  waiider  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  H^t*  MtiSts- 
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God  r'*  Job  iv.  16.  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  bo  aubUme  as  Ihoae 
tak^  from  the  Supreme  Being;  the  moat  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  doraUon, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  con- 
ceptions, yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  general,  all  objects  that  are 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  for  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in 
time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Qur  viewing  them  as  through  the 
mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  fiivourable  to  the  impressions  of  their 
sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur  ;  nay, 
frequently  hei^tens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  metho- 
dical  appear  sublime.  We  aee  the  limits  on  every  side ;  we  feel  our- 
selves confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting  any  great  effort. 
Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is 
much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mmd 
with  more  grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
the  most  accurate  symmetry.  . 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make  towards  producug 
grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean  in  comparison  with  the  jpowers  of  nature,) 
g;reatne8S  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal  part.  No  pile  of 
building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and  ^^*^7* 
There  is  too  in  architecture  what  is  called  greatness  of  manner ;  which 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  the  object  to  us  in  one  fiill  point 
of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided, 
upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds, 
by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awfiil  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and 
its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects,  wnieh 
may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime ;  arising  from  certain  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind  ;  from  certain  affections,  and  actions,  of  out 
fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  class 
which  comes  under  th/e  name  of  magnanimity,  or  heroism  i  and  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of 
grand  objects  in  nature  ;  filliug  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating 
it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics, 
is  the  celebrated  Qu'i/  numrut  of  Corneille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace. 
In  the  famous  combat  betwixt  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Hora- 
tias,  being  informtsd  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  behig 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  b  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of  high 
honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  sur- 
.viving  son.     He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone  agauist  three,  and 

*  The  picture  wliich  Lucretius  has  drawn  of  the  dominion  of  superstition  orer  mtn- 
kind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds,  *a^ 
dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  counienance,  together  with  the  mag f  Bi' 
j&ifty  of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  a  atihf  ifii 
obscure,  and  awful  unage. 

Humana  ante  ocuias  foede  cum  Tita  jaceret 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Uttflfi  caput  cttU  regionibus  oelendebat, 

Uorribiii  super  aspecto  mortalibus  instans, 

Primum  Graius  homo  morteles  toUere  contra 

Est  oculos  auaus— '.  lib. 
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Hsked  what  be  woaki  have  had  him  to  have  done?  ^'  To  have  died/'  he 
aaswen.  In  the  saine  roaooer  Poras^  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  after 
a  gallant  defence^  and  asked  in  what  manner  be  would  be  treated  ?  an- 
swering, '*  Like  a  king ;"  and  Caesar  chiding  tbe  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  - 
set  oat  with  him  in  a  ttorm,  ^^  Qiiid  times  ?  Caesarcm  vebis  ;"  are  good 
iastaocesof  this  sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and 
high  sitoatioQ,  we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon 
bimaelf ;  snperior  to  passion  and  to  fear  ;  animated  by  some  great  prin- 
ciple to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  danger:?, 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  tbe  sublime-* 

High  virtae  is  the  mast  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral  sublimity. 
However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but 
imperfecdy  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour  and  force  of  mind  be 
diacovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  ^m  the  splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom 
we  are  (ar  from  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.! 

1  have  now  enaraerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate  objects 
and  in  hamau  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  all  these  instances 
the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although  the  objects  that 
produce  tbe  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises, 
whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which 
all  these  different  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing 
an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  oar  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  fcrrmed  concerning  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  un- 
aatisfactory.  Some  have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joiqed 
with  simpJicity,  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental 

*  The  soblioM,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objecU,  is  brought  before  us  in  one  Tiew,  and 
compared  together^  in  the  foUowiag  beauUfuI  passage  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination* 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro*  tbe  void  immense  ; 
And  spe2k,  O  man  I  does  this  capacious  scene, 
With  half  that  kindling  msyesty,  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose, 
Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
"Ulien  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  calPd  aloud 
On  TuUj^s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 
For,  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust ; 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  I. 

t  SBioa  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing  him 
u  snzronnded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place  of  guards.     One  who  formed  a  design 
Mif  aaiaBsinatittg  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed : 

Fallit  te,  mensas  inter  quod  credis  intermem ; 
Tot  beliis  qussita  viro,  tot  csedibu^,  armat 
Msgestas  sterna  ducem.    Si  admoveris  ora 
Cannas,  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymeoaque  busta 
£t  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 
Lhought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author,  **  II  se  caehe  , ' 
sa  reputation  le  decouvre :  II  marche  sans  suite  et  sans  equipage  ;  mais  chacun, 
I  son  esprit,  le  ipetsur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte,  en  le  voiant,  les  ennemis 
a  TaincnSy  aon  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.    Tout  seul  qu*il  est,  on  se  figure, 
iir  de  lui,  ses  ▼ertus,  et  ses  vietoires,  que  Paccompagnent.    Moins  il  est  superbe, 
H  devient  venerable."     Oraison  Funebre  de  M.  de  Turenne,  par  M.  Flechier. 
I  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than  sublime.    In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  oX 
tas  in  the  thought :  in  the  second,  of  simplicity  in  the  expression. 
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((nality  of  whatever  ia  sublime ;  bot  we  have  seen  that  amplitu^  ie  cmi" 
fined  to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain^ 
ing,  be  applied  to  them  all.     The  author  of  **  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation,  that  terror  is  tbe  source 
of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have  thlM  character,  but  sucb  as  pro- 
duce impressions  of  pain  and  danger.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  ter- 
rible objects  are  highly  sublime ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an 
alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.     But  though  this  is  very  properly  iUus« 
trated  by  tbe  author  (many  of  whose  sentiments  on  that  head  I  have  adopt- 
ed) yei  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  tbe 
sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  pro^ 
per  sensation  of  sublimity   appears  to  be  very  distinguishable  Imn  the 
sensation  of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be   entirely 
separated  from  them.    In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coincidence  with 
terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  exteiided  plains,  ^ad 
of  the  starry  6rmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentinoents, 
which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  painful  and  terrible 
objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of  grandeur.    The  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible ;  but  are  destitute 
of  all  claim  whatever  to  subHmity.     I  'am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty 
force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  em- 
ployed in  protecting,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  as  afler  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  tbe  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not,  at  least,  intimately  asisociated 
ftitb  the  idea  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  as 
coDcemed  in  the  production  of  the  object     However*  1  do  not  insist 
upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory  :  it  is  enough,  now  to 
have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  sublime  ob- 
jects ;  by  which  1  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discussing, 
with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition. 


LECTURE  IV. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WHITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects,  tl  i 

way  now  seems  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  t^  '. 
description  of  such  objects  ;  or,  of  what  is  called  tbe  sublime  in  wrttii 

Though  1  may  appear  to  enter  early  on  the  considerationof  this  .subjec  ; 

yet  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  depends   less  than   aL  r 

other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  he  eiamin  I 

with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  tbe  lectur  . 

Man/ critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been.  eiAployedin  a  sense  o 
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locne  and  rugae  ;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime.  Every  one  » 
aeqnainted  with  the  character  of  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  of  the  stjle 
hk  which  thej  are  written;  a  style,  remarkably  pore,  simple,  and  elegant ; 
but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime,  of.  any  of  the  clasiical  authors. 
Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic,  Johannes  6ulielmu9  Bergerus,  who 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  mo- 
del of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  D$  nofv- 
raU  PiiIcMtadtne  OroHoma ;  the  esqpress  intention  of  which  is  to  show, 
that  Ciesar's  Commentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of 
an  Longiaua's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  1  mention  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed  concerning  this 
mzbject.  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a  de- 
fw^riptioB  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves 
of  a  saUime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions  of  them.  But 
there  ia  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper,  sense, 
winch  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  re- 
markahle  and  distinguishing  excellency  of  composition .  whether  it  ndse 
in  OS  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any 
other  sort  of  beanty.  In  this  sense,  Caesar's  Commentaries  may  indeed  be 
termed  sublime,  and  so  may  many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as 
well  aa  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  wordl!i> 
snd  naika  no  one  species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  ia  too  often  ased 
in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critte  Longinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject.     He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  describing  it  in  Its  just 
aid  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself, 
and  mis  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.     But  fi*om  this  view 
of  it  he  frequently  departs ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  whatever, 
in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.     Thus,  many  of  the  passages 
which  he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  with- 
out having  the  most  distant  relation  to  proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's 
&BMN1S  ode,  on  which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.     He  points  out 
£ve  sources  of  the  sublime.     The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the 
thocq^ts ;  the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application 
of  figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiftil  expressions ;  the 
jSiUi,  masical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.     This  is  the  plan  of 
one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in 
.general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.     For  of  these  five  heads,  only 
the  two  first  have  any  relation  to  the  sublime ;  boldness  and  gran- 
dear  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong  exer- 
tions of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  musical  arrange- 
menfcSy  have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good 
writhig;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other  species,  what- 
ever f  becasse  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.    From  this  it 
^"^•^earB,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected 
ID  that  writer.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by 
censarey  to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.    I  know  no  critic, 
'eat  or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
sxceQent,  and,  in  several  passagesf  a  truly  sublime,  writer.     But  as 
work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  subject,  it 
incnmbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  de~ 
^  from  It.    It  deserves  to  be  consolted,  not  so  much  for  distinct  in-- 
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straction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent  general  ideas  cwicem- 
ing  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  subliBie  in  compo-" 
sition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
object  described*  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  presented  to  our 
eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of  that  elevating,  that 
awfiil,  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sublime ;  the  description, 
however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class.  This 
excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.  In  the 
next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it  must  be 
set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  fuH 
impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  described  with  strength,  with  conciseness, 
and  simplicity.  This  depends  principally,  upon  the  lively  impression 
which  the  poet  or  orator,  has  of  the  object  which  he  exhibits  ;  and  upon 
his  being  deeply  affected,  and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he 
would  convey*  If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us 
with  ahy  strong  emotioii.  Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary 
on  this :  subject,  will  clearly  show  the  importance  of  all  those  requisites 
which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  geaerally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  o€ 
society,  fcre  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity. 
The  genius  or  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment. 
Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imaginatioa 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the  utmost.  They 
think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  mere 
favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  afford  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.     The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  object, 
and  the  manner  of  representing  it.     What  an  assemblage,  for  instance, 
of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the 
xviiith  Psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described?  "In 
my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
and  my  cry  came  before  him.     Then,  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  ; 
the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved ;  because  he  was  wroth. 
He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  bis 
feet ;  and  he  did  ride  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upoa 
the  wings  of  the  wind.     He  made  darkness  his  secret  place  ;  his  pavi- 
lion round  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  aky/' 
Here,  agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and  ter- 
ror are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.     So,  also,  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage  :  <'  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth  ; 
beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.      The  everlasting  mounta 
were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow ;  his  ways  are  everlastL 
The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they  trembled.     The  overflowing  of  t 
water  passed  by.     The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  han 
on  high." 

The  nofed  inptance  piven  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  *<  God  said, 
dii^re  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;''  is  not  liable  to  the  censure  whicl 
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paned  00  some  of  bis  iostancett  of  being  foreii^  to  tbe  labject.  It  be- 
longs to  the  true  sublime  ;  uid  tbe  sabliinity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong 
coooeiptioD  it^yes  of  aa  exertioo  of  power,  producing  its  effect  with  the 
utmost  9peed  and  facility.  A  thought  of  tbe  same  kind  is  magnificently 
ilmplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  ;  (chap.  xliv.  24.  27.  28.) 
**  Tbos  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  tbe 
vomb ;  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretchelb  forth  the 
heavens  akme,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself—that  saith  to 
the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  i  will  dry  up  thy  rirers  ;  that  saith  of  Cyras,  He 
is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even,  saying  to 
Jenmlem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shalt 
be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be  men* 
tiooed  under  this  head  ;  ''  God,"  says  the  Psalmist  '*  stilleth  tbe  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  tbe  people."  The 
joining  together  two  such  grand  objects,  as  the  raging  of  the  waters*  and 
the  tumults  of  the  people,  between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance 
as  to  form  a  very  natural  association  in  tbe  fancy,  and  the  representing 
them  both  as  subject,  at  one  moment,  to  the  command*  of  God,  produces 
a  noble  effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been  greatly 
admired  for  sublimity  ;  and  be  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  native 
and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  manner.  His  descrip- 
tions of  hosts  engaging  ;  the  animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he 
throws  into  hsB  battles,  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad  frequent 
instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduction  of  the  gods,  tends  often 
to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes.— 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on  that 
passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when  preparing 
to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described  as  shaking  the  moun- 
tains with  his  steps,  and  driving  his  chariot  along  the  ocean.  Minerva, 
arming  herself  for  fight  in  the  fifth  book  ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  xvth,  lead- 
ing on  the  Trojans,  and  flashing  terror  with  his  £gis  on  the  face  of  the 
Greeks,  are  similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  description 
of  battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth 
book,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  the  Grecians,  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet  seems  to 
pot  forth  one  of  the  highest  efforts,  and  the  description  rises  into  the 
most  awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotion. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with  his 
trident ;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake  ;  the  earth  trem- 
bles to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread,  lest  tbe  secrets 
of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  mortals.  The 
passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 
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TFfae  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown^  abound  with  exam- 
pies  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  that  author,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it.  He  posses^tes  all  the 
plain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  su- 
perfluous or  gaudy  ornaments  ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  enables  th(>m  to  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest 
force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times  we  are  to  look  for  the 
graces  of  correct  writing,  for  jast  proportion  of  parts,  and  skilfnllj 
conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable 
themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more 
ddrantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such 
as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and 
battles,  dwellslthe  sublime;  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  that 
grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distingiiiBhefi  the  author  of  Fingal.  "  As 
autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other 
approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet 
aad  mix,  and  roar  on  the  pl^in ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  met 
Lochlin  and  Inisfail  ;  chief  uiixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  wilh 
man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high  ; 
blood  bursts,  and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean 
when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven  ; 
such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the 
hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burst  on  Cona, 
and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never 
were  images  of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  ef 
battle. 

*  But  wben  the  powers  descending  swelPd  the  fight, 
ITien  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  affri^t : 
Now  through  tiie  trembling  shores  Minerra  caUi , 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hoT'riog  o*er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomj  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds  ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  poors, 
With  Tolee  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers*^ 
Above,  the  Sire  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles  ; 
Beneath  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solia  {[^ound, 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  Hoois, 
Troj's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
I>eep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head. 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune^s  arm  should  laj 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes. 
Abhorred  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods, 
^och  wars  the  immortals  waee ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  fait  eoBcaw,  wmn  the  gods  contend-  Von- 
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I  have  produced  these  infltance^,  in  order  to  demonstrate  bow  essential 
coDci^eneaa  and  simplicity  are  to  soblime  writing*  Simplicity  1  place 
io  opposition  to  studied  aod  profase  ornaixient  ;  and  conciseness,  to  sa- 
perfliiOtts  expression.  The  ren»oo  why  a  defect,  either  io  coociseness 
or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  soblime,  I  shall  eodea* 
TOUT  (0  exptaia*  The  emotion  occasioned  in  Che  mind  by  some  great  or 
DoUe  obpect,  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of 
esthosiasra  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts  ;  but  froaa 
which  the  miad  is  teadiog  every  moment  to  fall  down  ioto  its  ordinary 
situatioo.  Now,  when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  io 
bring  us,  into  this  state  ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily ;  if  he 
decks  the  soblime  object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with 
glittering  ornaments  ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks 
in  the  least  below  the  capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key  ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind  ;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emascu- 
lated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When  Julius 
Cssar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm, 
'^Qnid  times?  Cassarem  vehia ;"  we  are  struck  with  the  daring  mag- 
nanimity of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause  and  his 
fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary  to  give  us  the 
impression  full.  Luc  an  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought. 
Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the 
sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minaf ,  inquit,  pelagi,  ventoque  fureuti 

'nrade  slnas ;  Italiam,  ti  ccelo  auctore,  recosas. 

Me,  pete.    Sola  tabi  causa  bsc  est  justa  timoris 

Victorem  non  n^sse  tuunn ;  quem  numiiia  nunqaam 

Destituant ;  de  quo  male  tunc  Fortuoa  meretur. 

Cum  post  vota  venit.     Medias  perrumpe  procellas 

Tatela  vecar^  meA.     Cash  kte  fretique 

Noo  puppia  DOfltre  labor  Mt.    Hanc  C«tar«  preasam 

A  fluctu  defendet  onus  :  Dam  proderit  undis 

late  ratis ....  Quid  tanta  strage  paretur  • 

Ignoras  7  qucrit  pelagi,  coelique  tamultu 

Quid  prastet  fortuna  ndlii.^  Paaas.  Y.  578- 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and   conciseness, 
I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 

*  But  Ccaar  still  vapcckrr  to  distreaa, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sura  success, 
Thus  tM  the  pilot  loud  :-^Tbe  seas  despise^ 
Ami  tiie  vain  threat'ning  of  the  ouisy  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausoniaii  strand^ 
Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command, 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears. 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears> 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  *tis  giTen^ 
Newer  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  ray  humble  thrall 
And  always  ready  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds,  and  seoa,  k)ud  wars  at  freedom  w^e^ 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage, 
A  stronger,  mightier  daemon  is  thy  friend. 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Csesar's  fate  depend. 
Thou  staiid'st  amaxM  to  view  this  dreadful  scene. 
And  wonder*st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  mean ; 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise. 
And  Irom  uiy  danger  arrogate  new  praise ; 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 
And  stOI  enhancie  wha>  th^  are  sure  to  give»  Ito%£. 
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sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  constrained  elegance  qf 
this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds,  answering  regu- 
larly to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consis- 
tent with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  sublimity  ; 
besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  in- 
troduce in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  farther  to  enfeeble  it.  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been 
admired  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sublime.  Literally  translated,  it  runs 
thus  :  '*  He  s|>oke,  and  bending  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod  ; 
while  he  shook  the  celestial  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympu^ 
was  shaken."     Mr.  Pope  translates  it  thus  : 

He  6poke;  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  carls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  god. 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  tooli;, 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified  ;  but  it  is,  in 
truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — ''  The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of 
a  god,"  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
fill  up  the  rhyme  ;  for  it  interrupts  the  description,  and  clogs  the  image. 
For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter 
is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  before  he  gives  the  nod  ; — ^*'  Shakes 
his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling  and  without 
meaning ;  whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the 
effect  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  In  the  de- 
scription.* 

The  Iwldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinitely 
more  favourable  than  rhyme  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The  full- 
est proof  of  this  is  aflbrded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius  led  him 
eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second  beoks  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  tho 
following  noted  description  of  Satan,  dller  bis  fall,  appearing  at  the  hifad 
Qf  th«  infernal  hosts : 


——He,  abofe  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear*d 
I^ss  than  archangel  ndnM  ;  and  the  excess 
Of  rlory  obscur*d:  As  when  the  son,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mis^  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Barken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Abo?e  them  all  th'  Archangel.- 


Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime  :  the  principal  obje<;t 
eminently  great ;    a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erectir- 
Itself  agunst  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object  heiehtenc 
by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun  su&rios 
eclipse  ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of  change  and  troub 
oi  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  60  finely  with  the  sublime  emotic 
"4£^«  S^^^^  "  '  '''''  "^^  versificaUon,  easy,  natural,  a 

*  See  Webb  on  the  Reatttiae  Uf  Ipoetry. 
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I  have  Rpoken  of  simplicitj  and  conciseness,  as  esseDtiuI  to  ST:b!»me 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  1  mentioned  8trengfh,  as  ano- 
ther necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in  a  gront 
measare,  from  a  simple  conciseness  ;  but  it  supposes  also  something 
more  ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  Tiew.  For 
crery  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  ivhich  it  may  be  presented 
to  us  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  surround  it ;  and  it 
will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not,  in  proportio?j  as  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the 
great  art  of  the  writer  ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  de- 
scription. If  the  description  be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumst-in- 
ces,  the  object  nppears  in  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
no  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or 
improper  circumstances  are  lyingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature.  But 
to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give  us  mere 
general  expressions  concerning  the  riolence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  de- 
scribe its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It 
must  be  painted  with  such  circomstances  as  fill  the  mind  with  great  and 
awful  ideas.  This  is  very  h^pily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following  pas- 
■«age; 

Ipse  Pater,  media  Bimbonim  in  nocte,  corasca 

Fulmiaa  molitur  deiitrti ;  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit ;  fugere  fere ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Per  geoCea  homilis  Atrarlt  paTqr  :  Ille,  flagranti 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rfaodopan,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  (elo 

D^icit.'*  GcoR.  I. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of  an 
imagiDation  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of  the  object.  If 
there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those  1  have 
quoted  :  *'  Ingeminant  Aostri,  ct  densissimos  imber  ;"  where  the  transi- 
tion is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images, 
to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  ;  and  shows  how 
difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace,  without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving,  coor 
cemiog  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is  meant  to 
be  auhlime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
has  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion 
from  it  fatal*  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  descrip- 
tions fitay  have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.    Some 

*  The  father  of  the  goda  bis  glory  shrouds, 
lavoW'd  in  tempests  and  a  nigM  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about- 
Earth  feels  the  motione  of  her  aogiy  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble  and  her  mountains  nod, 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
f  Deep  horror  seises  every  boiiian  breast ; 

Their  pride  is  bwDUed,  and  tfaeir  fears  confest ; 

While  he,  from  high,  bis  roUiag  tbonders  throws, 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows ; 

The  rocks  are  from  tiieir  old  foundations  rent, 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.  Drtdek. 
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triyial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can  be  overlooked  by  tbe  reader ; 
tbej  make  only  the  difference  of  more  or  lets  :  the  gayy  or  pleasing  emo- 
tion, which  be  has  raised  sabsists  still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  the  sublime.  There,  one  trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is 
.  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  aimed  at  by  sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity, 
and  cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state  ;  but  must  either  highly  transport 
us,  or,  if  uusuocessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and 
displeased.^  We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer  ;  tbe  imagination 
IS  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch  ;  hut  it  requires  to  be  supported  ; 
and  if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.  When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels, 
describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing  them  at  one 
another ;  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr*  Addison  has  observed,  no 
circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublim^  : 

From  their  foundationt  loos'ning  to  and  fro, 
They  pluckM  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  aiid  bj  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  thir  hands* 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has  con- 
trived to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in 
itself  so  grand,  burlesque,  and  ridiculous  ;  by  this  single  circumstance,  of 
one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river 
which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  dotvo  along  tbe  giant^s  back,  as 
he  held  it  up  in  that  postora.  There  is  a  description  too  in  Virgil,  which 
I  think,  is  censurable  ;  though  more  slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that 
of  the  burning  mountain  JEtna  ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to  be 
worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sublime  description  : 

— -ttorrificis  juxta  tonat  £tna  minis. 

Interdttoiqae  atram  prorumpit  ad  ethera  nubem, 

Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  eandente  faTilla ; 

Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit 

Iiiterdum  sco;>ulos,  avulsaqne  Tiscera  montis 

Erigit  enictans,  liquefactaque  saza  sub  auras 

Cujn  gemitu  glomerat,'faadoqne  ezcstant  imo**  JEa*  iii*  671. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  personi- 
fying the  mountain  under  this  figure,  '^  eructans  viscera  cum  gemitu,'* 
belching  up  iU  bowels  with  a  groan  ;  which,  by  likening  the  mouotam 
to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degriules  the  majesty  of  the  description.  It  is 
to  no  puropose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the 
giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  jBtna ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  bio* 
tions  and  tosstngs  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended 
the  description  of  a  sublime  object ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a 
burning  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  gi- 

*  The  port  capaeions,  and  secare  (rom  wind. 
Is  to  theibot  of  thundering  i£tna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high. 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly. 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flamesthat  liek  die  sl^. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
*     And  shivec'd  by  the  force  eome  piece*meal  down- 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  bol)  below.  DaTDSiL 

In  Ofis  translation  of  Diyden's  the  debasing  circumstance  to  which  I  object  in  the 
•rii;ittal>  is,  with  propriety,  omitted- 
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ant,  how  buge  soever.  The  debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here 
presented,  wiJI  appear  id  a  stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes 
in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore*s,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perrer- 
sity  of  taste,  had  chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  descrip- 
tion»  and  thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  obserres,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Airt  of  Sinking)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the 
cholic. 

£tna,  and  all  the  barning  mountaint  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  ttomu  of  wind 
Blown  Dp  to  rage,  and  roaring  oat  complain, 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  torturing  pain ; 
Labouring,  they  cast  their  dreadAil  Toaiit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just  selec- 
tion of  circumstances  ;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circumstance  must 
be  avoided,  which,  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the  mean,  or  even 
upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the  emotion* 

If  it  shall  be  now  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where  in  na- 
ture. It  b  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetorical  assist- 
ances, that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No  :  it  stands  clear,  for  the 
moil  pari,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art.  It  must  come  unsought, 
if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  offspring  of  a  strong  inu^nation. 

Est  deas  in  nobis ;    agitante  caleseimns  ille. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a  very 
'  OBi^animous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind  is  displayed ; 
thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit  it  warm 
and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only  proper 
sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition,  whether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating, 
solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pro- 
nounce it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of    the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.    The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary,  situation.     Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  bnmao  writer  sufficient  to  supply  a  continued  run  of  unmixed  sub- 
lisoe  conceptions.    The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of  ima- 
gination should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
then  disappear.    In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence  of  genius  breaks 
forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in  most  authors.. 
Shakspeare  also  rises  oflen  into  the  true  sublime.    But  no  author  what- 
ever is  sublime  throughout      Some,   indeed,   there   are,   who   by  a 
*ength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and  a  current  of  high  ideas 
it  runs  through  their  whole  composition,  preserve  the  reader^s  mind 
lys  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sublime ;  for  which  reason  they 
,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name  of  continued  sublime  writers  ; 
t  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
8  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
one  ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime.    Persona 
apt  to  im^ne,  that  magnificent  words,  accuoralated  epithets,  and 
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a  certaio  swelling  kind  of  ezpresdion,  by  rising  above  what  is  nsaal  or 
vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  foroas,  tbe  sublime.  Notbing  cao  be 
more  false.  In  all  the  instances  of  subhine  writing,  which  I  have  given, 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  *^  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  This  is  striking  and  sublime.  But  put  it  into  what  is 
commonly  called  the  sublime  style  :  "  The  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature, 
by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  ;^^ 
and,  as  Boileau  has  well  observed,  tbe  style  indeed  k  raised,  bat  the 
thought  is  fallen.  In  general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words  ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will, 
for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  snb- 
lime,  indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  eitpressions  ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sabhme,  is 
to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to  bold, 
without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  iu  their 
style  ;  and  wherever  you  find  d  Writer,  who  affects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  parade  of  Words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  magnify  bis 
subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect,  that  feeUe  in 
ientimetit,  he  is  studying  to  support  bioaself  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgtnent  we  must  pass  on  all  that  laboured 
apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or  descriptioD, 
which  they  Ititend  shall  be  sublime  ;  calling  on  their  readers  to  attend, 
invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  general,  unmeaning  exclama- 
tions, concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness,  or  majesty  of  the  object 
which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim. 

But !  O  my  muse !  what  namben  wilttbou  find 
To  ring  the  furioiu  troops  in  battle  join'd  ? 
Methl^,  1  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  Tictor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confoutid  ;  &c. 

fiitroJuctlons  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writet*,  to  spur  up 
himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  flagging  in  vigour. 
It  16  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  sucb  as 
are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  &o  botmean  to  pass  a  gene- 
ral censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which,  in  several  places.  Is 
fur  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  noted  comparison  of  his 
hc^ro  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a 
truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two  ;  the  fKgld,  and  the 
bombast.  The  frigid  consists  in  degrading  an  object  or  sentiment.  Which 
is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it ;  or  by  our  Wealc^ 
low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betra3rs  entire  absence,  or  at 
least,  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  exam- 
ples, and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  l^reati^e  ri 
the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swifl's  works  ;  the  instances  taken  chief  r 
from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these,  I  had  occasion  afreai  f 
to  give  in  relation  to  mount  MXna,  and  it  were  needless  to  produce  ai  r 
more.  The  bombast  lies,  iq  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  f 
its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  into  the  sublime  ;  or,  in  attemptii  |; 
to  exalt  a  sublime  object  beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Ir  > 
•this  error,  which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  son  • 
times  fall  by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  tbe  «ublini    . 
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This  is  also  caHed  fastian,  o^  Vaht.  Sbak£rpi!Sire,  a  great  bat  iocorrect 
^eoiQfl,  is  not  anexceptioDable  bet^.  Dr^den  and  Lee,  In  (heir  tragediies, 
aboQDd  with  it* 

Thatf^u"  of  the  Sablime,  bf  vrhicb  t  have  treated  fully,  because  it  h 
ao  capital  an  excetlebcj  io  fide  writing;,  and  because  clear  and  precise 
ideas  OD  tliis  head  ahe,  as  far  as  1  know,  not  (o  be  met  with  io  tritical 
Writers. 

Before  concluding;  this  lectnre,  there  is  one  obterv  at  ion  which  f  choose 
to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  oiake  it  once  for  alt,  and  hope  it  will  be  af- 
terward remecnbei-ed.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instadcfs  of  faults,  or 
rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture, 
I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputa- 
tion. I  baye  not  the  least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character 
in  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to 
their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance,  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to 
collect  instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  Would  draw  no  at- 
tention, when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  1  conceive, 
that  the  method  which  1  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best 
Authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their 
beauties  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is 
w6rtby  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V 


BEAUty^  AND  OTHEU  PLEASURES  OP  TASTE. 

As  flobUDkity  constittites  a  particular  character  of  composition,  and 
fbtnts  otie  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was 
proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  necessary*  to  discuss 
so  pafticulafly  all  tfie  other  pleasured  that  arise  from  taste,  as  some  of 
them  have  less  relatiob  to  our  main  subject.  On  beauty  only  I  shall 
make  sevisnil  observations,  both  as  th^  subject  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends 
Xi  Improye  taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  several  of  the  graces 
of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  neitt  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  pleasure 
to  the  imagioation.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very  dislinguishable 
from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ;  more  gentle  and  soothing  ; 
does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity* 
Subtimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting .)  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  ^It  extends  also 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity  ;  to  a  variety  indeed 
so  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  diffet  coostder- 
ablj,  not  IB  degree  only,  but  also  in  Vitid,  from  one  another.  Hence, 
no  word  io  the  language  is  used  rn  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty, 
ft  is  applied  to  ahnost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  th^ 

■ 

*  See  HutchtQMn'8  Inquiry  concerning  Beattty  and  Virtue.  Gerard  on  Taste,  cbap. 
WL  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ideas  or  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Elements  ot* 
Criticism,  chap.  iii.    Spectator,  vol-  vi.  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  Taste- 
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ear ;  to  a  great  namber  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dh|p08itioD8  of 
the  mind  :  oay,  to  severed  objects  of  mere  abstract  scieucA    We  talkcar^ 
rently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower  ;  a  beautiful  poem  ;  a  beautiful  cha- 
racter ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise,  must  be  a  very 
difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt.  Objects  denominated 
beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality 
common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  several  different  prpciples  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore,  has  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  assign- 
ing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular,  uni- 
formity amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  fundamental  quality. 
For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful 
objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour,  for  instance,  or  motion ,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured  objects  it 
does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  va- 
riety with  uniformity  ;  seeing  many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which 
have  almost  no  variety  at  all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree 
of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now 
propose  is,  to  give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects 
in  which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I 
can,  the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Coloor  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  unirormity,  nor  any 
other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned,  as  the  foundation  of  beaaty. 
We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  de- 
termines us  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more 
pleasure  than  others.  And  we  see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  seOi- 
sation  varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different^  favourite 
colours.  It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some 
cases,  on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance, 
may  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence ;  blue,  with  the  sereoity 
of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  far- 
ther observe  concerning  colour  is,  that  those  chosen  for  beauty  are, 
generally,  delicate,  ratheixthan  g^ng.  Such  are  those  paintings  with 
which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art  strives 
in  vain  to  imitate  ;  as  the  feathers  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves 
of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These  present  to  us  the  highest  instances 
of  the  beauty  of  colouring ;  and  have  accordingly  been  the  Civourite  sub- 
jects of  poetical  description  in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of  beaaty 
more  complex  and  diversified*  Regularity  first  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beaaty.  By  a  regular  ^ure,  is  meant,  one  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary 
%f  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a 
triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by  their  regularity,  as  bcauttlnl 
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fignre«.  We  mxi$i  Dot,  howerer,  conclude,  that  all  figures  please  in  pro- 
portion to  their  regularity  ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief, 
foundation  of  heaoty  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety 
is  found  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle  of  beauty  ;  and  is  there* 
fore  studied  a  grent  deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are 
designed  merely  to  please  the  eye*  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that 
regularity  appears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its 
8U|ggesting  the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with  those 
which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule.  It  is  clear, 
that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist,  hath,  in  all  her 
ornamental  works,  pursued  yariety  with  an  apparent  neglect  of  regu- 
larity. Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  afler  a  regular  form, 
in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  an  exact  proportion  of  parts  ;  and  by 
being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suited  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed  But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of 
▼ariety  and  diversity.  A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison 
of  the  meanders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees 
growing  in  their  natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when 
trimm^  into  pyramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be 
regular  to  their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but 
a  garden  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly 
di^;astii^,  if  it  had  as  much  unifprmity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwell- 
iiig.fapase. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figures 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those  bound- 
ed by  straight  lines,  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines,  on  which, 
according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends  ;  and  he  has 
illustrate  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instan- 
ces. The  one  b  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and 
forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line 
of  beauty  ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers^  Itnd  such 
other  ornamental  works  of  nature  ;  as  is  common  also  in  the  figvfres  de- 
signed by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  The 
other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line  of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve, 
twisted  round  some  solid  body.  The  curiing  worm  of  a  common  jack  is 
one  of  the  instances  he  gives  of  it.  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns, 
also  exhibit  it.  In  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly 
appears  to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
iDQch  when  he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art 
of  Tatying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters, 
derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  yariation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure.  Mo- 
1  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  '*  csteris  paribus,** 
]  fenred  to  those  in  rest.  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  motion  that  be- 
J  us  to  the  beautiful ;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very  forcible,  such  as 
1  :  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding 
1  Nigh  the  'air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  swiftness  with  which 
]  teii^  darts  through  the  heaveus,  is  ms^ificent  and  astonishing. 
here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  sensations  of  sublime  and 
I      "'M  are  not  always  distinguished  by  very  distant  boundaries  ;  1)ir^ 
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Mre  capable,  in  several  instances,  of  approaching  towards  each  otlier. 
That,  a  smooth  running  stream  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature  :  w  it  swells  gradually  into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful  by  degrees, 
is  lost  in  the  sublime.  A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading 
ancient  oafc«  is  a  venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing is  beautiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
fiut  to  return  to  the  be:iuty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  hold 
very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  an  un- 
dulating waving  direction  ;  and  motion  upwards  is,  commonly  too,  more 
agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame 
and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  agreeable  :  and  here 
Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  6f  beauty.  That 
artist  observes,  very  ingeniously,  that  all  the  common  and  necessary  mo- 
tions for  the  business  of  life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain 
lines  :  but  that  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  ia 
waving  lines  :  an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all 
who  study  the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  fijs^ure,  gind  motion,  be  separate  principles  of  beauty ; 
yet  in  many  heautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby  render  the  beau- 
ty both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flowers,  trees,  animals,  we 
are  entertaied  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object. 
Although  each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general 
perception  of  beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause: 
for  beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object 
which  raises  the  pleasant  sensation  ;  a. sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon, 
and  invests  it.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects 
that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  landscape, 
where  there  is  a  sufiicient  variety  of  objects  ;  fields  in  verdure,  scatter- 
ed trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals  grazing.  If  to  these 
be  joined,  some  of  the  productions  of  art,  which  suit  such  a  scene;  as 
a  bridge  which  arches  over  a  river,  smoke  rising  from  cottages  ia  the 
midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  ,a  fine  building  seen  by  the  rising 
suD  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and 
placid  sensation  which  characterizes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste 
formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a 
necessary  requisite  for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any  that 
we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour  arising  from 
the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion,  and  the  beauty  of  figure,  arismg 
from  the  lines  which  form  the  different  features  of  the  face.  But  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a  oiysterious  expression, 
which  it  conveys  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  of  good  sense  or  good 
hunsour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility,  or  otber 
amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  conforipatton 
of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  morni  qualities  ;  whether 
we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or  by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and 
to  read  the  mind  in  the  countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor 
is  indeed  easy  to  resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  tbat 
what  gives  the ^ human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is 
what  is  called  its  expression  ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conoeived  to  show 
of  internal  moral  dispositions. 
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This  leads  as  to  observe,  thst  there  are  certain  qualities  of  tlie  mind 
wbichy  Whether  expressed  in  the  countenance  or  by  words,  or  by  ac- 
tions, alfrajs  raise  in  us  a  fee)in|f  similar  to  that  of  beauty.  There  are 
two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities  ;  one  is  of  tlie  high  and  the  great 
"ralaes,  which  require  extraordinary  eflorts,  and  turn  upon  dangers  and 
aa£Rerings;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  pleasures,  and  con- 
tempt of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  excite 
in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  other  class 
is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler 
kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness,  friendship,  and  generosity.  These  rais^; 
in  the  l>eho]der  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  bo  much  akin  to  that  produced 
hj  beantiful  external  objects,  that  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  clased  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  arises 
from  design  or  art ;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of  means  be- 
ing adapted  to  an  end  ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well  fitted  to  an- 
swer the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the  structure  of  a 
tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe,  how  aU  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the 
bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole  ; 
much  more  when  weeurvey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  living  animal : 
or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of  art ;  such  as  a  clock, 
a  ahip,  or  any  nice  machine  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey, 
is  wbc^7  foanded  on  this  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  the  perception  of  beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any 
of  the  causes  formerly  mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch j  for  instance, 
the  case  of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes 
me  as  beaotifal  in  the  former  sense ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish, 
figures  finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  construction 
of  the  S{Hring  and  the  wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ma- 
chinery, my  pleasure  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable 
art,  with  which  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite 
for  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influence 

over  many  of  our  ideas.      It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 

discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and  all  the 

orders  of  architecture.     Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever  so  fine 

and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness 

and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty  and  hurt  the  eye,  like  disagreeable 

objects.     Twisted  cohimns,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ; 

but  m  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease 

when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  building  that  is 

massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial  prop.     We  cannot 

look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led  by  natural  associntion 

of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and  of  course  to  examine  the 

propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this  design  and  end.     When  their 

ipriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the   work  seems  always  to  have  some 

Dty ;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  ap- 

Ting  deformed.     Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so  povv- 

'I,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in 

eat  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty ;  an  observation  which  I  the 

ler  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  all  who  study  com- 

ition  should  carefully  attend  to  it.     For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history, 

-ation,  or  any  work  of  genius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other 
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works,  a  fitness,  or  adjostment  of  means  to  tbe  end  which  the  mulhor  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  ricll^  or  his 
figures  ever  so  elej^nt,  yet  if  thej  are  cut  of  place,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
per parts  of  that  whole,  if  thej  suit  not  the  main  design,  thej  lose  all 
their  beauty  ;  niiy,  from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities. 
Such  power  lias  our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total 
transforuiation  of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have 
be^n  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now  wily 
remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  discourse  ; 
a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undetermined. 
VoT  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleaaes,''either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from 
whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows ;  and  a  beautiful  poem  or  oration 
means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  com- 
posed.    In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite,  and 
points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty.      There  is,  however, 
another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  which  beauty  of  writing  cha- 
racterizes a  particular  maimer ;  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  grace 
and  amenity  in  tbe  turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment  for  which  some  au- 
thors have  been  peculiarly  distinguished.     In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a 
manner  neither  remarkably  sublime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling ;  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of 
the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects  in  nature  ;  which  neitlier  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor 
agitates  it  very  much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and 
pleasing  serenity.     Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  .of  this  cliaracter ; 
and  is  one  of  tbe  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given 
of  it.     Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  lelemachus,  maybe 
given  as  another  example.     Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on 
occasions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  ffrace,  rather  than  ef  sublimity.     Among 
orators^  Cicero  has  more  of  tne  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beaatjr. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms  ;  as  next  to  sublimity,  it 
is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste ;  and  as  the  con- 
sideration of  the  difiierent  appearances  and  principles  of  beauty,  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful, that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other  princi- 
ples also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  by 
every  writer  on  this  subject.  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to  recoaa- 
mend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of  this  qualitj 
alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable  emotion.  Hence 
that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  generally  among  mankind. 
Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  mint  an  im- 
pression to  give  an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  &culties.  New  and  strange 
objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence  in  a  great  meaaure,  the  entertainment  afford- 
ed us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  n  of 
a  more  lively  and  pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty ;  but 
mneh  shorter  in  its  continuance.     For  if  the  obieet  have  in  itadf  no 
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cbaima  to  hold  oor  attention,  the  ahinlos  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty 
soon  wears  off. 

Besidjes  no¥elty»  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what. Mr*  Addison  terms  the  secondary  pleasures  of 
imagination ;  which  fonn,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For  all 
'  imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beautiful  or 
great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  which 
such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects  which  have  neither 
beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  deformed,  please 
us  in  a  secondary  or  represented  view. 

The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste ;  there  is 
no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity,  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical  sound. 
Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the  more  concealed 
and  looser  measures  of  proAe.  Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule  likewise 
open  a  variety  of  pleasures  to  taste,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the 
pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  principles ;  it  is 
time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject.  If  the  question 
be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which  I  hftve  eniime- 
rated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred,  which  we  receive  from  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  fine  wrtting  ?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any  one,  but  jto  them 
all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they 
encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power  to  ex- 
hibit, in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and  imagination ;  whether 
that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  ^om 
design  and  art,  firom  moral  sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from 
wit,  humour,  and  ridicule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of 
a  person^s  taste  lies,  from  some  writer  or  otlier,  he  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Mow  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  supply- 
ing taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures,  they  de- 
rive altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imitation  and 
description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art.  Of  all  the  means  which 
human  mgenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects^ 
and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are 
raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  fiill  and  extensive  as  that  which  is  ex- 
ecuted by  words  and  writing.  Through  the  assistance  of  this  happy 
invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but  wnat 
can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and 
lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among  critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts ;  they  compare  it  with 
painting  and  vrith  sculpture,  and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before 
them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  ;  and,  since 
his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modern  authors.  But 
as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision  as  possible  into 
critical  language,  I  must  observe,  that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not 
accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can 
be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imita^on 
and  desdription,  which  ave  ideas  that  should  not  be  confounded.  Imita- 
tion is  penormed  by  means  of  somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  ^d 
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resemblance  to  the  thing  imitaledy  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by 
till :  such  are  statues  and  pictures*  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in 
the  mind  the  conception  of  an  object  bj  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  in- 
stituted symbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of 
them  ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  hare  no  natural  resemblance 
to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  signify ;  but  a  statue 
or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  ori^al.  And  therefore  imita- 
tion and  description  differ  considerably  in  their  nature  from  each  other. 

As  far  indeed,  as  a  poet  or  a  historian  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actuaUy  speaking ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their  mouths, 
represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  hold ;  so  far 
his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative ;  and  this  is  the  case  in 
all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narratire  or  descriptive  works,  it  can 
with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who,  for  instance,  would  call  Tirgil's 
description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first  ^neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If 
we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some 
mock  fight,  or  representation  of  a  Imttle,  on  the  stage,  but  would  never 
apprehend,  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their 
principal  efiect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which 
we  do  not  see.  But  though  in  tills  they  comcide,  yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they  import 
different  means  of  efiecting  the  same  end  ;  and  of  coarse  make  different 
impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  genera], 
as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident,  that  their  whole  power,  in  re- 
^  calling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the  significance 

\  of  words.    As  their  exceUency  flows  altogether  from  tliis  source,  we 

I  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries,  begin  at  this  fountain* 

^  head.    I  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture,  enter  upon  the  considera- 

tion of  language :  of  the  origin,  the  ^pnygrcBSy  and  construction  of  which 
I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 

'*'  Though  in  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  poetry  is  certainly  detcriptiTe  rather 
til  ail  imitative,  yet  there  b  a  qualified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  oiay  be 
lormed  an  imitatiTe  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  (as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the 
uppendix  to  his  £8say  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  thines  reallj 
existing,  but  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  that  u,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  CTents, 
or  such  scenes,  as  though  they  never  bad  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed;  and 
iviiich,  therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  rcsenbUince  to  nature.  It  was  probably 
iu  this  sense  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art  How  far  either  the  imi- 
tation or  the  description  which  poetiT^  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powera 
of  painting  and  music,  is  well  shown  by  Mr*  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music, 
painting,  and  poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  diseoorse  in  general, 
enjoys,  is  that  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  hia  art,  the  painter  ia  confined  to  thp'repre- 
f«eutation  of  a  single  moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through 
its  whole  progress.  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  the 
bubject  of  his  picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet 
ur  the  orator ;  inasmuch  as  he  sets  before  us,  in  one  view  all  the  mittuto  concnrrant 
circumstances  of  the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they 
appear  in  nature  ;  while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  iu  succession,  and  by 
means  of  a  detail,  which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if 
jiot  tedious,  is  in  danger  of  being  obscure.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  haa 
cliosen,  the  painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the 
»ame  action  or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect  that  he  can  ouy  exhibit 
objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  aaki 
sentiments,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power  of 
representing  these  with  full  advanta2;e,  gives  a  high  aupiriority  to  dlscoiu'se  andwritii^, 
irbove  nil  other  idiit stive  art».  "^ 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Having  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which  weie 
meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lectures,  I  now 
begin  to  treat  of  language  ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  |K>wer 
of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable  discussion  ;  and  there 
are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  literature,  which  more  merit  such 
a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ian-* 
guj^e  in  several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods  ; 
which  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
writing.  I  shall  next  give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language, 
or  the  principles  of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these 
observations  more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.^ 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  certain 
arUcalate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  By  articu- 
late sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice  or  of  sound 
emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its 
several  oigans,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far 
there  i»  any  natural  cooneiion  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the 
sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  have  ai\erward  to  offer.  But 
as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon  any  system,  ufiect  only  a  small  part 
of  the  fabric  of  language ;  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may, 
in  general,  be  considered^  as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the 
agreement  of  men  among  themselves  ;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that 
different  nations  have  different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate 
sounds,  which  they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold  car- 
ried to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can  be  transmitted, 
or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.  Not  only  are  names  given 
to  all  objects  around  us,  by  which  means  an  easy  and  speedy  inter- 
course is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the 
rdatioos  and  differences  among  these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the 
iDvisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most  abstract  notions 
and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelligible  ;  and  iill  the  ideas  which  science 
can  discover,  or  imagination  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names. 
Nay,  language  has  been  curried  so  far,  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of 
the  most  refined  luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  orna- 
ment abo ;  not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known 
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nl. 
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to  us,  we  make  a  fuKher  deroaDii,  to  hare  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as 
to  entertain  our  fancy,  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible  to  gra- 
tify. In  this  state,  we  now  find  langaage.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  found 
among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The  object  is  become 
familiar  ;  and,  like  the  expsinse  of  the  firmament,  and  other  great  objects, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among  m^i. 
Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have  arisen,  and 
upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have  encountered  iu  its 
progress  ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest  astonishment,  on  view- 
ing the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  sereral  of  the 
inventions  4)f  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  od  some  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render 
life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason. 
But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as 
that  of  language  ;  which,  too,  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and 
rudest  ages,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  language  began  to  be 
formed.     They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race ;  no   society  amoi^ 
them  except  families ;    and   the  family  society  too  very  imperfect,  as 
their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have  separated  ttiem 
frequently  from  one  another.     In  this  situation,  when  so  much  divided^ 
and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  words, 
be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas  ?  Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  together,  agreed  by  some  means  upon 
certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  propagated  among 
other  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language  ? 
One  would  think,  that  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itseU; 
men  roust  have  been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  nam-  < 
bers  ;  society  must  have  been  already  far  advanced  ;    and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  society.    For,  by  what  bond  could^any  mul- 
titude of^  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecution  or 
any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  speech,  they  could 
communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one  another  ?    So  that,  either 
how  society  could   form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words 
could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be 
points  attended  with  equal  difficulty.     And  when  we  consider  farther,  that 
curious  analogy  which  prevails   in  the  construction  of  almost  all  lan- 
guages, and  that  deep  and  subtle  logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difiii- 
culties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teach- 
ing  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  howeyer, 
suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  It  was  all  at  once  given  to  man.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  think  that  God  taught  our  first  parents  only  s'  i 
langaage  as  suited  their  present  occasions ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  i 
other  things^  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  she  I 
require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  b<  i 
poor  and  narrow  ;  and  we  are  at  full  Kberty  to  inquire  in  what  manr 
and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  i  1 
it.  The  history  which  1  am  to  give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  sev  l 
things,  both  curious  in  themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisiti 
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If  we  should  soppose  a  period  before  Hoy  words  tvere  invented  or 
known,  it  is  dear,  that  men  cooid  bnve  no  other  method  of  coromnni- 
eating  to  others  wh;it  they  felt,  than  by  the  crie^  of  passion,  accompaniefl 
with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  fdrlher  erpr^'^sive  of  pas«ton. 
For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nafure  teaches  all  men,  and  which 
are  onderstood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  cooing  into  some  place  where 
he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to 
warn  hts  netghbonr  of  the  danger,  could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing 
so  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  making  tho^e  gestures,  which  are  fhe 
stgDS  of  fear  :  just  as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  he  onderstood  by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together 
OD  a  desolate  island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  ezcla- 
inalions,  therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered 
in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  elements 
or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communications  became  necessary,  and  names 
began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  suppose  men  to 
have  proceeded  in  thi«  asHigoatlon  of  names,  or  invention  of  words  *  Un- 
doubtedly, by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could;  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  they  named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As 
a  painter  who  would  represent  gras;*,  munt  emj)loy  a  green  colour  ;  so  in 
the  beginnings  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  bois- 
terotis,  woald  of  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  lie  could  not 
do  otherwise,  if  h^  meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing 
which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given 
to  things,  in  a  manner,  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is 
to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  roust  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another  ; 
and  we  can  conceive  no  "motive  which  would  more  universally  operate 
upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  desire  to  paint  by 
speech  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete, 
according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  powerto  effect  this  imitation. 
Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or  motion 
were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly  obvious.  Nothing 
was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality 
of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external  object  made  ;  and  to  form  its 
name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  languages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words 
that  are  evidently  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is 
tenned  the  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  Wiien  one  sort  of 
wind  is  said  to  whittle,  and  another  to  roar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to 
hist;  a  fly  to  bvzzy  and  falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  to 
yfcrar,  and  hail  to  rattle ;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  sig- 
nified is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where  neither 

— -'3  Dor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  in  the  terms  appropriated 

noral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.     Many  learned  men,  however, 

e  heen  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  mope  ob- 

re,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but  that  throughout  the  radical  words 

Jl  languages,  there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence 

1  the  object  signified.     With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas. 

J  remark,  that  in  every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are 

tmI  fi*ofn  the  names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived 
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t0  be  analogOTiR  ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to 
gight,  they  remark,  thut  their  most  distingaisbing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  soand::  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great  variety 
of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hollownes«,  smoothness, 
gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain letters  or  syllable.s,  which  have  some  relation  to  those  different  states 
of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure  resemblance  which  the 
organs  of  voice  are  capable  of  assuming  to  such  external  qualities.  By 
this  naturitl  mechanism,  they  imagine  all  languages  to  have  been  at  first 
constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their  capital  words  formed.* 

As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be  not 
altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and  Platonic 
philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  ''  Utrum  nomina  rerum 
sintnatura,  an  impositione  ?  ^vrti  n  ^tTi ;"  by  which  they  meant,  whether 
words  were  merely  conventional  symbols  ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  ac- 
count could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inrentors  of  lan- 
guage ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  the 
assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  and  those  of  the 
Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.! 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and  ob- 

*  The  author  ivho  has  carried 'his  speculations  on  this  subject  the  farthest,  is  the 
President  Des  Brosses,  in  his  **  Traitfe  de  la  Formation  Mechaniquc  des  L.angues." 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  be  supposes  to  cany  this  expressire 
power  in  most  known  tanguap:es  are,  St,  to  signifij  stability  or  Test ;  Fl,  to  denote 
fluency ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent  ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion  ;  C,  to  cavity  or 
holtowness,  &c.  A  century  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  £n- 
glish  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it  as  a  pe- 
culiar excellency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the  nature  of 
the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weaker,  stroDger, 
more  obscure,  or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to  bo  sugs^ested  re- 
quires. He  gives  variobs  examples.  Thus,  words  formed  upon  St,  always  denote 
firmness  and  strength,  analogous,  to  the  Latin  *fo;  as  stand,  stay,  staff,  stop,  stout, 
steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  &c.  Words  beginning  with  Str,  intimate  Tio*- 
leace,  force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  o^^wm/Ai ;  as,  strive,  strength,  strike, 
stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  &c.  Thr,  implies  forcible  motion :  as,  throw, 
throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obloquity  or  distortion;  as,  wry, 
wrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &c.  Sw,  silent  agita- 
tioa,  or  lateral  motion;  as,  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fell 
or  less  observable  motion  ;  as,  slide,  slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  alack,  sling.  Sp.  dissipa- 
tion or  expansion ;  as,  spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in 
fish,  indicate  something  acting  nimbly  and  sharply  ;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash, 
slash.  Terminations  in  uah,  something  acting  more  obtnisely  and  dolly ;  as,  cnxsb^ 
brush,  bush,  gush,  blush.  The  learned  author  produces  a  great  many  more  exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  woids.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  q;>eeo- 
lations  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much  room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought 
to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming  any  general  theory. 

t  VId.  Plat,  in  Cratylo.  "Nomina  verbaque  non  posita  fortoito,  scd  quadam  ri  et 
ratiooe  natvrie  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet ;  rem  sane 
in  philosophic  dissertationibus  celebrem.    la  earn  rem  multa  aigunienta  diciL   4*tn- 
videri  possint,  verbaj  esse  naturalia,  magis  quam  arbitraria.     Fa$,  iniquit,  cum  c 
mus,  motu  quodam  oris  convenieote,  cum  ipsius  verb!  demonstratione  utimor,  et  I 
as  scnsim  primores  emovemus,  ac   spiritum  atque  animam  porro  versum,  et  ad       i 
quibus  consermo  cinamur  intendimus.     At  contra  cum  dicimus  «Vo9,   ncque  pro!       i 
intentoque  fiatu  vocis,  neque  projectis  labiis  pronuneiamus;  sed  et  spiritnm  et  I 
as  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipnos   coercemus.     Hoc  sit  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus       , 
et  ejo,  et  mihi  et  lifn.     Nam  sicuti  cum  adnuimus  et  ubnuimus,  mofus  quodam  illo      1 
capitis,  vel   ocalorum,  a  natura  rei  qnam  signiOcat,  non  abhorret,  i tain  his  voci      i 
qua^  gestus  quidam  oris  et  apiritut  naturalis  est.  £adem  ratio  est  in  Gr»cis  qin       5 
Tocibus  quam  esse  in  nostrfs  animadvertimus."  A  Gelliits.  Noct,  AtticK,  lib.  x.  c 
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jeets,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.  ThoQgh  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search  for  it  throughout 
the  whole  construction  of  any  modem  language.  As  the  multitude  of 
terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense  field  of  language  is  filled 
op,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and 
composition,  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of  their 
roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signi- 
fied. In  this  state  we  notv  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ 
them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imita- 
tiims;  as  arbitrary,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression.  As 
it  coold  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would,  in  its 
parimitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  indeed,  and 
nanrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now ;  but  as  far  it  went,  more 
expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.  This,  then,  may  be  assumed 
as'  one  character  of  the  first  state," or  beginnings  of  language,  among  every 
savage  tribe* 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from  the 
mamier  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by  men. 
Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the  first  ele- 
ments of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feelings  to  one 
another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught 
them.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be  invented^  this 
mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused. 
For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  extremely  barren ;  and 
there  certa&ly  was  a  period  among  all  rude  nations,  when  conversation 
was  caanied  on  by  very  few  words,  intermixed  with  many  exclamations 
and>eamest  gestures.  The  small  stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  pos- 
sessed, rendered  these  helps  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their 
conceptions;  and  rude,  uncultivated  men  not  having  always  at  hand 
even  the  £bw  words,  which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make 
themselves  understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompany- 
ing theor  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make. 
At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental  me- 
thods, in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan,  too« 
aecovding  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally  construct- 
ed, npon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified, would  naturaHy  lead  men  to  utter  their  words  with  more  empha- 
sis and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  of 
sonnd.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
the  ptunnnciation  of  the  earliest  languages  was  accompanied  with  more 
«»^ienhition,  and  with  more  and  greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what 
low  use :  there  was  more  action  in  it ;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying 
inging  tone. 

»  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.     But  we  must 

^<Te,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  by. Ian- 

'^  becoming  in  process  of  time  more  extensive  and  copious,  the  an- 

tt  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many  nations ;  and  what  had 

en  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used  for  ornament.     Wherever 

-^  was  mnch  fire  and  vivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were  natii  ^ 

H 
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rally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified  the  imagination 
BO  much ;  for  an  imagination  which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  tlirow 
both  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon 
this  principle,  Dr.  Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  spealdng  by  action, 
as  we  find  among  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks 
the  potter^s  vessel  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;  and  carries  out  his  household  stuff; 
all  which,  he  imagines,  might  be  significant  modes  of  expression,  very  natu- 
ral in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  explain  themsdves  so 
much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner,  among  the  northern 
American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions  were  found  to  be  much  used 
as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  all  their  great  occasions  of  inter- 
coorse  with  each  other ;  and  by  the  bells  and  strings  of  wampum,  whi^ 
they  gave  and  received,  they  were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning, 
as  much  as  by  their  discourse. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that  to  some 
nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  varying  the 
tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to  contrive  wards 
for  all  their  ideas.     This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  particular. 

The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said  not  to  l>e  great ;  but  in 
speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  difierent 
tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  five  different  things.' 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their  speedi. 
For  those  inflections  of  voice  which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  no 
more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  poUshea, 
pass  into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds ;  md  hence  b  formed  what 
we  call  the  prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek  aad 
Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation  was  retain- 
ed in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to  this,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  relate  U> 
the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.  It 
appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romons  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours ;  or  that  they  spoke 
with  more  and  stronger  inflections  of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantify 
of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modem  Isn* 
guages,  and  rendered  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them* 
Besides  quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex;  the  use  of  wbicb 
accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know,  determined  the 
speaker's  voice  to  raise  or  fall.  Our  modern  pronunciation  must  hav^ 
appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The  declamation  of  their  oraton, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the 
nature  of  a  recitative  in  music ;  was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes, 
and  supported  with  instruments ;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved. 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shown,  among  the  Romans,  tke 
Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Ro- 
mans, and  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  &rther 
in  every  public  exhibition.  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics,  considera  the  aiiisic 
of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gesture ;  for  strong  tones,  end 
animnted  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Action  is  txeet- 
?d  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in  every  public  speak- 
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er.  The  action  both  of  the  orators  and  the  players  ia  Greece  and 
tUmytt  WW  &r  more  Tehement  than  what  we  are  accastomed  to.  Rot - 
ctns  would  hare  seemed  a  madman  to  as.  Gesture  was  of  such  conse- 
quence opon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  belieYing,  that,  on 
eone  occasions,  tiie  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were  divid^,  which, 
aocofding  to  oar  ideas,  would  form  a  strange  eibibition  ;  one  player  spoke 
the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  another  performed  the  corresponding 
motioos  and  gestures.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater 
Twnetf  of  piiraseSy  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  signifi- 
emX  gesteres.  At  last,  gestore  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly  ;  for, 
under  the  reigns  of  Aogostus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment 
ef  the  paUic  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
BHite  gesticolatioos.  The  people  were  moyed,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much 
atat  tragedicfl ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
oMiged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the  panto- 
Mune  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  both 
tone  and  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  common 
discoone ;  yet  public  speaking  of  any  kind  must,  in  erery  country,  bear 
fiome  proporties  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in  conversation,  and  such  pub- 
lie  entextainnenti  as  1  have  now  mentioned,  could  never  have  been  re- 
lished by  a  nation,  whose  tone^  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  lan- 
gindai  oers. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire,  these 
tnoie  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gestures, 
which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and  fancy  afterward  so 
long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin 
tongoe  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronuiv- 
clatioA  began  to  be  chanjged  throughoot  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same 
atteslMn  w«  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declama* 
tien  and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became 
mere  simple  and  plain,  such  as  wed  now  find  it ;  without  that  enthu- 
um6c  ntixhire  of  tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
nalieDa.  At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so 
much  altered,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  diflbrent, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  con- 
eenaog  their  declamations  and  public  spectacles*  Our  plain  manner  of 
speriuag  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  sufficient 
r,  to  move'  those  who  are  not  accastomed  to  any  more  vehement 
But  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more  animated  mo- 
tions, c»rry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings.  Accordingly  in 
different  modern  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  of 
nrasic,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  senHibility  of  the  people.  A 
Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  geftticulates,  while  he  speaks, 
•ndch  more  than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than 
■titer.  Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  are,  to  this  day,  the 
ittnetion  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronanciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third  place, 
consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and  its  progress 
this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  at  first  ottered  their 
^rds  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and  expressivci  enforcing 
sir  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures ;  so  the  language 
nch  they  used  could  be  no  oUier  than  full  of  fi|^res  and  metaphor^, 
t  correct  indeed,  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 
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We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  i  jut  (hose  modes  of 
expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the  chief  re- 
finements of  speech,  not  invented  till  aAer  language  had  advanced  to^  itf 
latter  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  polished  state  ;  and  that, 
then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  quite  contrary 
of  this  is  the  truth.  M;<nkind  never  employed  so  many'figures  of  speech, 
as  when  they  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  fir^t  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object  obliged  them  to 
use  one  name  for  many  ;  and,  of  course,  to  express  themselves  by  com- 
parisons, metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms  of  speech 
-which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects  with  which  they 
were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material  objects  around  them, 
names  would  be  given  to  those  objects,  long  before  words  were  invented 
for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual ideas.  Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  made 
up  of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  ex- 
tremely metaphorical. — For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  aet 
or  feeling  of  the  mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the 
emotion  or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects 
which  had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort^ 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style* 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  contributed 
to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  under  the  dominion  of 
imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered  and  dispersed  ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ;  they  are,  every  day*  meeting 
with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, are  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will  necessarily 
partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exag- 
gerati6n  and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing 
with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehement  expressions,  infinitely 
more  than  men  living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society, 
when  their  imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more 
tamed,  and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  &• 
miliar  to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  1  before  showed  that  the  first 
tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable  inflnence  on 
their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and  gesture,  enter 
much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always  more  exercised ;  a 
greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited. — Consequently,  the  fancy 
kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance, 
operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  rea.^onings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The  style  of  all 
the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  mde 
periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  exception,  to  be  full  of  figures  ;  hy- 
perbolical and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  an 
thentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties,  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  metaphors, 
and  greater  pomp  of  style,  than  we  use  in  our  poetical  productions.* 

*  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations,  the  Fire  Nattoni^ 
of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us,  expressed  thenuelvea  li 
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Asotber  remarkftble  instance  is,  the  stjle  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
»  carried  on  by  constant  allosions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity,  or  guilt, 
is  expressed  by  **  a  spotted  garment ;"  misery,  by  *'  drinking  the  cup  of 
afllotitsfainent  ;*'  vain  pursuits,  by  '<  feeding  on  ashes;"  a  linfnl  life,  by 
**  a  crooked  path  ;"  prosperity,  by  *'  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shuiing  on 
osr  bead  ;'*  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances.  Hence  we  have 
been  accostomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  etyle ;  as  fancying 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ;  whereas,  from  the  Ameri« 
can  style,  and  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  appears  not  to  hare 
been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common 
to  all  nations  in  certain  periods  of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  paradox, 
that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
this  point  fully  hereaAer,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  origin 
isi  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all  language  must  have  been 
origindly  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  that  de- 
scriptive metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  poetry. 

Ab  langoage,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gradually 
lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When  men 
were  fomished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object,  both 
sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocu- 
tions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course  more  simple.  Ima- 
gination, too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  aver 
mankind.  The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures 
became  not  so  universal.  The  understanding  was  more  exercised  ;  the 
fmey  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  extensive  and 
frequent)  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their  meaning  to  each  other, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  be- 
came tbe  instrocters  of  men ;  and  in  their  reasonings  on  all  different 
subjects  introduced  that  plainer  and  simpler  style  of  composition  which 
we  now  call  prose.  Among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  in  this 
sense,  composed  any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and 
3poetical  dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  pro- 
iessedly  studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  tbe 
▼ariatimis  it  has  undergone  ;  1  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  structure 

ikeir  chiefs,  io  tbe  following  language :  "  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under 
giroond  the  red  axe,  that  has  so  often  been  died  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren.  Now, 
IB  this  fort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace*    We  plant  a  tree,  whose 

2p  will  reMb  the  son,  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afar  ofi*. 
aj  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked  ;  bat  may  it  shade  both  your  country  and 
oan  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of 
-  colonies.    If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  should  know  it  by 
mottoo  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.    May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  us  to 
ID   traiK|aiIKty  upon  our  mats,  and  never  again  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  down  the 
>  of  peace !  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies  buried.    Let  a  strong 
am  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our  sight  and  remembrance, 
fire  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished.    The  bloody  bed  is  washed 
1,  fwd  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.    We  now  renew  the  covenant  chain  of 
idahip.    Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any 
Let  not  any  one  pull  away  his  arm  from  it."    These  passages  are  extracted  from 
nrallader  Colden^  History  of  the  five  Indian  Nations  ;  where  it  appears,  from  the 
^ntic  documents  he  produces^  that  such  is  their  genuine  style. 
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aod  compoaition  of  words  ;  id  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pronoanciDg 
words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  1  haye  jet  to  consider 
it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words;  when 
we  shall  find  a  progress  to  ha?e  taken  place,  similar  to  what  I  hare  been 
now  illastrating. 


LECTURE  VII. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF  WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  rery  remarkable  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongues.  The  consideratien  of  this 
will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language,  and  to  show  the 
causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undeigone  in  the  progress  of 
society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of  whicli 
I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most  early  period 
of  languc^e.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who  beholds  som« 
object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raisjes  his  desire,  and  who  requests  another 
to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  woids^ 
he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointiiig 
earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words,  the  first  worct 
which  he  uttered  would,  of  course,  be  the  name  of  that  object  He 
would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English  order  of  construc- 
tion, **  give  me  fruit ;"  but  according  to  the  Latin  order,  *'  fruit  give 
me ;"  *'  fructum  da  mihi :"  for  this  plain  reason,  that  bis  attention  we9 
wboUy  directed  towards  fruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exeitiDg; 
idea  ;  the  object  which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course,  would  be 
the  first  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words 
the  gesture  which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  wat  ac« 
quainted  with  words  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain , 
Uiat  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words,  we  call 
this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speech. 
But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however,  in  one  view,  the  most  natu- 
ral order  ;  because  it  is  the  order  suggested  by  imagination  and  desire, 
which  always  impel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We 
might  therefore  conclude,  a  priori,  that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which 
words  were  most  commonly  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language  ; 
accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged 
in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues  ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  ia 
said  also,  in  the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the 
American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly  obtains, 
is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances  ;  and  af- 
terward the  person  or  the  thing   that  acts   upon  it.      Thus    Sallust, 
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eonipanig  togedicr  the  mind  and  bodj:  *<A]iiino  imperio,  corporis 
tervitfo,  magia  sdnur,"  wUch  order  eertaiiily  renders  the  aentenee 
norettTelf  and  striking^  than  when  it  is  arranged  aecordiag  to  our  Eng- 
lish coiistnieti<m ;  <<  we  make  most  nse  of  the  direction  of  the  sonly  and 
laf  tbe  aenrlce  of  the  body."  The  Latin  order  gratifies  more  the  rapi- 
dBtf  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  mns  first  to  that  which  is  ito 
efaw  objaet ;  and  having  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  throo^out 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.    In  the  same  manner  in  poetry  : 

Jostuni  et  tenacem  propositi  Tinim, 
Non  citiiim  ardor  pravm  jubantiuni, 
Nan  viiltas  ^sCsntis  tynnni, 
Meote  qumtit  soHda. 

£veiy  peiaon  of  taste  most  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  arranged 
with  a  moch  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several  objects 
mahs  in  the  fimcy,  than  our  English  constmction  admits ;  which  wonld 
sefuirethe  *<  Jostomettenacem  propositi  virum,"  though  undoubtedly, 
the  capital  olgect  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  aaid,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most  corn- 
men  amngement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagination  of 
the  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this  holds  without 
eaueptlon.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a 
difcreni order;  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty, 
and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  used  by  those 
nafiona,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  object  careiully  studied.  Some- 
tlmeay  loo,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  sus- 
peaaion  of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this  order  ;  and  produce  such 
varietiea  in  the  arrangement,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one 
principle.  But,  in  general,  this  was  the  genius  and  character  of  most 
oi  the  ancient  languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of 
worda,  aa  allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  apeaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew,  is,  indeed,  an  exception ; 
wh&ch  tnoagh  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them  less 
freqacnlly,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction,  than 
eitber  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  little  variety 
is  admitted  in  the  collocations  of  words  ;  tliey  are  mostly  fixed  to  one 
order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order  of  the  under- 
standing. They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which 
speaks  or  acts ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action.  So 
that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to  the 
d^ree  of  importance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the  imagination, 
bat  aceording  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  £i^;]iah  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would  say  thus ; 
"  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  remarkable  mild- 
aese,  such  singular  and  unheard-of  clemency,  and  such  unusual  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power.''  Here  we  have  first  pre- 
sented to  us,  the  person  who  speaks.  <<  It  is  impossible  for  9nf ;"  next, 
what  that  person  is  to  do,  '*  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  in  sUence ;" 
and  laatly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so  to  do,  '*  tne  mildness,  clemen- 
cy, and  moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  trans- 
wed  theae  words,  just  reverses  this  order ;  beginning  with  the  object, 
placing  that  first  which  was  the  exciting  idea  in  the  speaker^s  mind,  and 
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ending  with  the  speaker  and  his  action.  **  Tantam  mananetiMllneDi,  tarn 
inusitatem  inauditamque  clementiam,  tantumqne  in  samma  polestalft 
rerum  omnium  modum,  tacitus  uullo  modo  pneterire  poasnm*''  (Orat* 
pro  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  b  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — ^We  arrange 
them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding  directs  those 
ideas  to  he  exnibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  rafiae- 
ment  in  the  art  of  speech;  as  Ibr  as  clearness  in  conunuaication  is 
understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style^ 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  b  not 
altogether  so  limited  ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for  transposi- 
tion and  inversion.  £ven  there,  however,  that  liberty  is  confined  witfiin 
narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  different 
modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  tills  respect.  The  French 
language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order  of  its  words^ 
and  admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient 
transpositive  character  ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  ft 
little  obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in 
these  transpositions. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  aJl  the  modem  tongues,  which,  of  necessity,  limits  their 
arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate  train* 
We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  which,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  distinguished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs ; 
and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words 
in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the  related  words  were  disjoined^ 
and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in 
the  structure  of  language,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  mmre 
in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for 
the  most  part,  no  way  left  us  to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words 
to  each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in 
the  period.  For  instance ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express 
themselves  thus : 

Extincium  nymphc  crudeli  funere  Daplinim 
Flebant 

Because  <'  extinctum  et  Daphnim,"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to  each 
other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  that  both 
are  governed  by  the  active  verb  "flebant,"  to  which  ''nymphe"  plalfilir 
'  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.     The  different  terminations  here  reduc 
all  into  order,  and  made  the  connexion  of  the  several  words  perfecf 
clear.    But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  English,  accordi 
to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  **  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cmel  fate  Daphi 
lamented  ;"  and  they  become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossib 
to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  all  ti 
ancient  languages,  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs^  a     1 


thftrgby'fWintiDg  oa(  tfte  concordance  and  tbc  government  of  the  wordy, 
m»8eBleQce,  th^t  they  enjdyed  so  much  h'berty  of  transposition,  nnd 
coukl  iBMifcal  and  arrange  their  wonls  in  any  way  that  grati6ed  the  ima- 
giBation,  or  plefised  the  ear.  When  language  came  to  be  moilelled  by 
the  oorthem  naitioos,  who  orerran  the  empire,  they  dropped  the  caaei 
of  noons,  and  the  different  terminations  of  verbfl,  with  the  more  esse, 
became  they  placed  no  great  Talne  upon  the  adi'antages  arising  from  stich 
a  fltroctare  of  language.  They  were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and 
copiousness  of  expression.  They  neither  regardetl  much  the  harmony 
of  somid,  nor  souglit  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of 
words.  They  studied  solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  mnnner*as 
sllioald  exhibit  tbeir  ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
Older.  And  hence,  if  oar  langaage,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement 
of  its  words,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beanty,  and  less  force  than  the 
Greek  or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has  been,  in 
sererai  material  articles  :  and  this  account  of  the  genius  and  progress  of 
langBai^e,  lays  a  foandation  for  many  observations,  both  curious  and  use- 
fbl.  From  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  lecture,  it  appears 
that  langaage  was  at  first  barren  in  words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound 
of  these  words  ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the 
aid  of  significant  tones  and  gestures  :  style  was  figurative  and  poetical : 
arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  sue- 
cesaire  changes  which  language  has  undergone,  as  the  world'  ed^rances, 
the  ttnderstaading  has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
progreM  of  iangiiage,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in 
man.  The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  pi*edominant  in  youth  ;  with 
adraocing  years,  the  imagmafion  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens. 
Thas  langaage,  proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath,  at  the 
same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy ;  from  fire  and  enthu- 
siagm,  to  coolness  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early  language, 
descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative  style,  and 
inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each 
other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary  sounds,  calm  pro- 
nanctation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement.  Language  has  become,  in 
modem  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate  ;.  but,  however,  less 
Mrtking  and  animated ;  in  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry 
ami  oratory  ;  in  its  present,  to  reason  and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed  to 
ffwe  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands  our 
notice;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  former 
9ob|ect« 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art  of  which 

mc«  are  possessed.      It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon   speech,  and 

flw»i-»fiire  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  ol   time.     At  first, 

ight  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one 

u«»«  when    present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which    they 

red.     Afterward,  (hey  devised  this  farther  method,  of  mutual  com- 

.ication   with  one    another,  when    absent,  by  means  of  marks    or 

-acters ^presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

ritten  characters  are  of  two  sorts.    Tbey  are  either  signs  for  things, 

M  for  words.    Of  the  former  sort,  signs  for  things,  are  the  pictures, 

"^"Tihics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  a^rien^  nations;    of  Ihe 
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latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical  characters,  now  ftinfiioytd 
by  all  Europeans*  These  two  kinds  of  'writiog  are  gefierically  and 
csseotlally  distinct. 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imitation 
is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  «mong  all  nations,  some  methods 
have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  iikeness  of  sensible  objeots. 
Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  men  for  giving  some  imper'- 
fcct  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened  ;  or  for 
preserving  the  memory  of  facts  which  they  sought  to  reconl.  Thus,  to 
signify  that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man 
stretched  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  ■  deadly 
weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  dis- 
covered, this  was  the  only  sort  of  wriiing  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mesico.  By  historical  pictures,  the  Afexicans  are  said  to  have  trans* 
laitted  the  memory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire- 
These,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — Pic- 
tures could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events*  They  coald 
neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  as 
were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  dispositions  er 
words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process  of 
time,  the  invention  of  what  arc  called  hieroglyphical  characters ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  nrt  of  writing.  Hiero- 
glyphics consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisi- 
ble objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  such  symbols 
were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hiero- 
glyphical symbol  of  knowledge ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined  and 
extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated  the  resemblance  of 
external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by 
analogies  taken  from  the  external  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters, intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  Egypt  was  the 
country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and  brought  into  n 
regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which  they  ascribe  to  ani- 
mals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to  be 
endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics 
of  moral  objects ;  and  employed  them  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thus,  ingratitude  ivas  denominated  by  a  viper ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly  ; 
wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk ;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork ;  a 
m^  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel ;  which  they  supposed  to  be  found 
in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or 
more  of  these  hieroglyphical  characters ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's 
head,  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of 
those  properties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of 
their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn 
from  them  were  forced  and  ambiguous  ;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  cha- 
racters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things  ;  this  sort  of  writing 
could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
;ilid  mu*t  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehirlo  of  knowleds;e  of  any  kind* 
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It  hfB  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invenUoQ  of  the 
EgjrpUan  priesU,  for  concealixig  their  learning  from  common  view ;  aad 
that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alphahetioal 
metiiod  of  writiiig«  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  liierogljphics 
were,  ludoobtedlj,  emf^jed  at  first  from  necessity,  not  from  choice  or 
refisenent ;  and  would  nerer  have  been  thought  of,  if  alphabetical  cha- 
mcten  had  been  known*  The  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shows  it 
to  bare  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  writing,  which 
were  adopted  in  the  early  i^es  of  the  world,  in  order  to  extend  farther 
the  first  method  which  they  had  employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  repre- 
sesilalloii^  of  vlsihle  objects.  Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical 
writing  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  the  hierogiyphical  was,  of  course, 
JbUen  into  disuse,  it  is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hiero- 
giyphical characters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  te 
themselves,  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and 
religioii.  la  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hierc^lyphical  writing,  when 
they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that  had 
given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to^hleroglyphics, 
or  ^mbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanced  among 
some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for  objects,  thouglfi 
wilbovt  any  resemblance  or  amalogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this 
naltiEe  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
made  use  of  small  cords,  of  different  colours  ;  and  by  knots  upon  these,, 
of  varioas  sizes,  aad  differently  ranged,  they  contrived  signs  for  giving 
naformatioa,  and  commttnlcating  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature,  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to  this 
day  thronebeut  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have  no  al- 
ybth^i  of  Tetters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words.  But 
every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing  is  significant  of  an  idea ; 
it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing  or  object.  By  consequence, 
the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense.  It  must  correspond  io 
the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which  they  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of  words  which  they  employ  in 
speech ;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by 
varying  the  tone,  with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  writ- 
ten characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a 
wboie  life ;  which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage ; 
aad  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

CoBcerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have  been 
different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.     According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with  pi^-> 
tures  and  hierogiyphical  figures.     Theae  figures  being,  in  progress,  «ib- 
viated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them  easily,  and  greatly 
n^ed  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into  those  marks  or  charac- 
-  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  through  se- 
ll nations  of  the  east.     For  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the 
iqaiaeae,  and  the  Coroeans,  who  speak  different  languages  from  one 
Jier,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same 
^ten  characters  with  them ;  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly 
each  otfier  in  ivritlng,  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  In 
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tbeir  several  countries ;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  charaetera  Are 
-like  hieroglyphics,  independent  of  language :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of 
wprds. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe.  Oar  ciphers, 
as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  2, 3,  4,  &c.  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  ma^^ks,  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They  have  no  dependence  on 
words  ;  but  each  figure  represents  an  object ;  represents  ti^  number  for 
which  it  stands,  and  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to  the  eye,  is 
equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these 
ciphers ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  however  differeot 
the  tankages  of  those  nations  are  from  one  another,  and  whatever 
different  names  they  give,  in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  num^eal 
cipher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  whieh 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  cidled  writii^,  in  the  senae  we 
now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all  direct 
signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound,  or  words  ; 
either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Meidcan  pictures ;  or  signs  by  ana- 
logy, as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the  Peru- 
vian knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  ciphers. 
-  At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  theimperfectiooy 
the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these  methods  of  comaui- 
nication  with  one  other.  They  began  to  consider,  that  by  employing 
signs  which  should  stand  not  directly  for  things,  but  for  the  words  wbleh 
they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advafttage 
would  be  gained.  For  they  reflected  farther,  that  though  the  number  oi 
words  in  every  language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articu- 
late sounds,  which  dre  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively 
small.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated  \ 
imd  are  combined  together,  in  various  ways  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of  in* 
venting  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple 
sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words ;  and,  by  joining  t^ 
gether  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  ex- 
press,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our  words  re* 
quire. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of 
syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  let- 
ters among  some  of  the  ancient  nations ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  retained 
to  this  day,  in  JSthiopla,  and  some  countries  of  India.  By  fixing  upofi 
a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every  syllable  of  the  language,  the 
number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  with- 
in a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  language. 
Still,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  great ;  and  must  have  con« 
tinned  to  render  both  reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at 
last,  some  happy  genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human 
voice,  to  their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowek 
and  consonants ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these  the  signs  which  we 
now  call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing* 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound ,  which  they  employed  in 
speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of  writing  was 
iMTought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  and  in  thi?  state,  we  now  en^ 
^—  **  '-  all  the  ccnmtrip«  oi'  Europe. 
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To  wiMMO  we  are  indebted  for  this  saUimeond  refined  duooT^ry^  doe» 
not  oippear.  Conee^ded  by  the  darluietB  of  remote  antkiuity,  the  freef 
inventor  n  deprived  of  those  bononn  which  would  still  be  paid  to  bis 
meiiMnry  by  all  the  lovers  of  knawledge  and  leamiog.  It  appears  ireoi 
^M  boois  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the  Jews,  and  proba* 
blj  among  the  JSgyptians,  letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The 
universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported 
iato  Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Pbocotcian ;  who,  according  to  the  common 
system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua  ;  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  system,  contemporary  with  King  David.  As  the  Fhosni* 
eians  are  not  known  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science, 
thoogli  by  means  of  tbeir  extensive  commerce,  they  propagated  tbe  dis- 
coTeries  made  by  other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of 
the  origin  of  alphabetical  characters  tS)  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the 
iirst  civilized  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  aothentic  accounts,  and 
the  great  sonrce  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country, 
the  (aroarite  study  of  hieroglyphtcal  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  tbe  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to  have 
bees  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks  ;  whence 
at  last  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  for  things  merely, 
but  for  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo)  expressly  attributes  the 
iaren^on  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  £g>'ptian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though 
be  passed  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the 
aBcients,  to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  Most  probably^ 
Hoses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
there  being  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  coun- 
try/they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect,  and 
is  said  Co  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  Tbe  rest  were  afterwarif 
added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be  wanting* 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  be 
traced  back  to  this  very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The  Roman  aJphabet, 
fvfaicb  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly 
fenned  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  And  all  learned  men  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the  manner  io 
which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  have  a  remarkable  con-* 
iorvsty  with  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters,  which^  it  is  agreed,  are 
tbe  same  with  (he  Phoenician,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the 
Greek  characters  from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  He^ 
brew  manner  of  writing,  and  they  are  nearly  tbe  same.  Besides  the  con- 
ftrmity  of  figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta, 
gamma,  &c«  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged  in*  all  tbe 
several  alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so 
aiQch  38  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  origi- 
aally  fi^m  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was 
greedily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
dirongb  many  different  nations. 

Tbe  letters  were,  originally,  written  from  the  right  band  towards  tbe 
k& ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This  matt- 
ner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and 
Hebrews ;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears  to  have  obtained 
09b  among  the  Greeks.    Afterward,  the  Greeks  adopts  a  new  methor^U 
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writiog  tfaetr  lloes  alteroatelyiHoi  tht'  right  to  tbe  left,  and  from  theleft 
to  the  riglit,  which  wad  called  Beuth'opkedon ;  or,  vrriting  afler  the  mtoi* 
ner  in  which  oxen  ploagh  the  grouod.  Of  tbii,  several  specimeDS  etill 
reisaio  ;  particularly,  the  inacription  on  the  fainou«  Sigasaa  moaimcat; 
and  down  to  the  days  of  Solon ^  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  cominiMd 
to  be  the  common  method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  thtf 
left  hand  to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodio<»>  the 
practice  of  writing,  in  this  direction,  prevailed  throughout: ail  the  coun-* 
tries  of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  tables  of  stones, 
were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  at\erward  plates  of  the  softer 
metals,  soch  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became  more  cooimoD, 
lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employed.  The  leaves  and 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  were  used  in  some  couo tries :  and  in  others i 
tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  im- 
presaion  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the  hides  of 
animals  properly  prepared  and  polished  into  parchment,  were  the  most 
common  materials.  Our  present  method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  in* 
▼ention  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  oestury. 

Th«8  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two  great 
arts,  speech  and  writing ;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  communicated, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improvement.  Let  oa 
conclude  tbe  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words  spoken  language, 
and  written  language  ;  or  words  uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words  re- 
presented to  the  eye  ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disad- 
Fttutages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both  the 
more,  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
Ivho  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  oi  written  characters,  we  can  send 
ou^  thoughts  abroad,  and  props^te  them  through  the  world  ;  we  can  lift 
our  voice,  «o  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More 
permanent  also  \  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  nges  ;  it 
gives  us.  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  of  futarity,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It  likei^ise 
afford^  this  advantage  to  soch  as  read,  above  such  as  hear,  that,  havii^ 
•the  written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  tbe 
writer*  They  can  pause,  and  revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure, 
-one  passive  with  another :  whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  pausing  ; 
yoo  must  catch  the  words  tbe  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose 
them  for  ever. 

But  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language,  that 
speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for  tbe  in* 
structioD  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  spoken 
language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in  point  of 
energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker  makes  an  impression 
on  tbe  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  aoy 
writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture,  which  accompafty 
discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  render  discourse,  when  it  is 
well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive,  than  the  most 
accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  nre  natural  interpreters 
of  tbe  sentioients  oi  the  mind.  They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce 
impressions;  they  operate  on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  oneijf 
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tbe  moft  powerTol  iBstroments  of  persuasion.  Our  Bympatby  is  alwaytf 
anrakeoed  more,  bj  heariog  tbe  speaker,  than  by  reading  ha  works  in 
our  closet.  HencCf  though  writing  may  answer  the  parpoees  of  fliere 
instruction,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  mnst  l>e  madi^ 
by  Qieaos  of  spokep,  not  of  written  language. 


LECTURE  VIII. 


STRUCTURE  OP  LANGUAGE. 

.4fter  having  giren  an  account' of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language, 
I  pfoceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar.  The  stnic^ 
tnre  of  language  is  ettremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few  sciences,  in 
wbick  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic,  is  employed,  than  in  grammar. 
It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  belonging  to  those  rudi« 
ments  of  knowledge,  wftich  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth. 
Bat  what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  principles, 
would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  igno« 
ranee  of  it,  most  be  attributed  many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which 
appear  in  wridag. 

Few  anthora  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the  princi* 

Sles  of  general  grammar ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  fewer  still 
are  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English  language. 
While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of  attention  to  many 
able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who  have  considered  its  con« 
straction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  geniua 
and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  hare  not 
been  studied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same  precision. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late  towards  Oipplying  this  de- 
fect ;  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  orach  re-* 
mains  yet  to  be  donfe. 

1  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  general,  or 
of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of  the  niceties 
of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  objects,  which  de* 
raand  our  attention  in  this  course  of  lectures.  But  f  propose  to  give  a 
general  riew  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observa- 
tions on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or  language  is  composed  ;  re* 
markings  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  Afler 
which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the 
English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts  of 

I     ecb.     The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  languages. 

lere  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names  of  objects,  or 

-*k  the  subject  of  discourse  ;  other  words  which  denote  the  qualities 

:hose  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  concerning  them ;  and  other 

dst  which  point  out  their  connexions  and  relations.     Hence,  sub- 

tives,  pronouns,  adjectives*  ver1)s,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions, 

1      *:  necessarily  be  found  in  all  languages.     The  most  simple  and  com- 

j       tensive  division  of  the  parh  of  speech  is,  into  substantive:?,  nttribti- 
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tive9,  and  cotindctivea.*  Snbfltantiyes,  are  all  the  wonls  which  express  the 
names  of  olijects,  or  the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attribotives,  are  nil  the 
virxyrka  which  express  any  attribute,  property,  pr  action  of  the  fonncfr; 
connectives,  are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations^  and  dependen- 
cies, which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  dtyiston 
of  speech  into  eight  parts  ;  noans,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  logical,  as  might 
be  easily  shown  ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  general  term  of  nouns, 
both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are  parts  of  speech  generically 
and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  ef 
participles,  which  are  no  other  than  verbal  adjectives.  However,  m 
these  are  the  terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarizedy  and, 
ns  an  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  anj^ 
other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substantive 
noons,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be  considered 
SIB  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For  assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had 
got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclammations  of  passion^  and  began 
to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they  woifld  be  under  a  necessity 
of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them,  which  in  gram* 
jnatical  language,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive  nouns.t  And 
here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individml 
objects  which  surround  us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever 
he  looked,  beheld  forests  and  trees.     To  give  separate  names  to  every 

^  QQiatilian  infomiB  ub,  that  this  wai  the  most  ancient  dirision.  "  TumJ'T&dabit 
Qnot  et  qac  sunt  partes  orationis.  Quanquam  de  nomero  paniin  conrenit.  Veteres 
^im,  quorum  fuerant  Aristotelcs  atque  Theodictes,  rerba  modo,  et  nomina,  et  con-  ' 
THictiones  tradidenint.  Videlicet,  quod  in  rerbis  rim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate- 
riea,  (quia  alteram  est  qaod  loquimur,  alteram  do  quo  loquiraur)  in  conrioetionfbuf 
aatem  eomplexam  eoram  esse  judic&rant ;  quae  eonjuoeiiones  a  plerisque  dici  acio  ; 
sed  hvc  ridetur  ex  oWir/ua  magis  propria  translatio.  Paulatim  a  philoaopbicia  ac 
mazime  a  stoicis,  auctus  est  numerus ;  ac  primum  convinctionibus  articuu  ailjecti ; 
post  pnepositiones ;  wtminibus,  appellatio,  deinde  pronomen ;  deinde  mistum  reiho 
partieipium ;  Ipais  rerbis,  adTerbia.**    Lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  amoR{;  all  nations,  the  first  invented  words  were 
simple  and  regular  substantive  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  uncertain,  than 
to  ascertain  the  precise  steps  by  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language. 
Names  for  objects  must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  eorlj  stageJ  of  speech. 
But,  it  is  probable,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Laaguage  has  shown  (vol.  i*  p.  371,  395)  that  among  several  savage  tribes,  some 
of  the  first  articulate  sounds  that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  ratber  than 
the  name  of  a  particular  object ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some 
desires  or  fears  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating 
to  the  business  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  carry  on  :  aw,  the  lion  is  coming, 
the  river  is  swelling,  &c.  Many  of  their  first  words,  it  is  liKewise  probable,  were  not 
simple  substantive  nouns,  but  substantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes, 
in  eoi^janctton  with  which  they  were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them  as 
the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  tbe  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &e.  Of  all  which,  '  e 
author  produces  instances  from  several  of  the  American  languages  ;  and  it  is,  i- 
doubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  course  of  the  operations  of  5ic  human  mind,  thai  o 
begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed  from  these,  lo  n  e 
general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes,  that  the  words  of  those  primitive  toi^  is 
are  fhr  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them,  rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  c  • 
sonants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowel 

This  is  the  consequenee  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  sound  which  the  v<  « 
utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  articulation ;  and  he  s1^  s 
tnjp  to  hold,  111  fapS  amoqg  most  of  the  bflrbarous  Tapsfuages  irhirfa  are  kntnrn. 
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r  in|(Uig  from  B 

III!  sonu!  goDC- 

,  I  Msewed  them 

Vlau([ht  them  to  subdiotde  this  ^nus  lalo  (be  sevcnl  ipeiiira 

I,  a*h,  aod  the  rest,  according  ae  Uid  observation  extended  to 

aJilios  In  which  these  tr«es  a);reett  ur  dilfered. 

e  made  me  only  of  general  tciuis  In  spMcb.     P«rtl>e  twk, 

d  ihe  ash,  were  aauiee  of  whole  claBsca  of  nbj«:ts  -,  «Mh  of 

toded  sa  Immenie   number  of   uadiitlii^ulghc<I   indlvhluulti. 

It  ■[>[)»»,  that  thoutfh  the  formation  of  abBtract,  or  Kefieral 

,  b  aupposGkl  (o  be  a  dlfiicuU  operation  of  the  mbiiT;  such 

A  have  entered  Into  the  very  Grat  rnrmstion  of  language. 

it  only  (ho  proper  namea  of  pcnons,  auch  h  Cxxar,  Juhii, 

"^pobatontive  noun*  which  ire  employ  in  dticourie,  are 

ladividua)  objects,  but  of  very  extcnitTe  ffencra,  or 

«a  man,  lion,  bouse,  rivet,  &C.     Wc  ntc  not,  bow- 

■Ithls  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 

tof  metaphysical  capacity  :    for,  by  whalever  ateps 

■  it,  it  is  certuin  thnt,  when  men  have  oiice  obsei'ved 

I  objects,  they  are  oaturully  iucllned  to  call  all  Uiose 

e  nitather,  by  oii«  comnioa  name  i  and,  of  courie,  to 

.1?  species.     We  may  dally  observe  this  practised  by 

bt  stteiiipta  toivards  acqairiog  lan^age. 

^n^'uagc  nad  proceeded  as  far  aa  I  have  described,  the 

it  made  of  objects  tvas  still  very  imperfect ;  for,tTheii 

p  BDCitttoned  to  another  In  discourse,  any  subgUmtive  noun  ;  such  as 

Uoa,  or  tree,  how  nsa  it  to  be  Imonm  wliicli  man,  which  lion,  or 

b  bee,  he  meant,  among  the  many  comprehended  under  one  name  ? 

1  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying 

b1  object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  culled  the 

fbe  force  of  the  article  consiats  In  pointing  or  aingUng  out  from  the 
MB  maun,  llie  iudividuRl  of  nhich  we  inenn  to  speak.  In  English  we 
^Q  two  arii-'les,  n  and  iht ;  a  Is  more  general  and  unlimited ;  (he  more 
inlte  and  special.  j9  Is  much  (he  tame  with  one,  and  murks  only  any 
b  todiridiial  of  a  species  ;  that  iadividual  being  either  unknuwn  or  left 
HMmibied ;  m,  a  lion,  a  king. — Tke,  which  possesses  more  properly 
I  Jbre4  of  the  nrticle,  ascertauiR  Bome  known  or  determined  icidividual 
'  •  tpccies ;  ns,  the  lion,  the  kii^. 

rticwa  arc  norda  of  great  use  in  speech.     In  some  Isngunces,  how- 

\rr,  they  are  not  found.     The  Greeks  have  but  nne  nrticle,  i  il  »*, 

ll  muwcrs  (o  our  detinitc,  or  proper  article,  the.     They  have  no  word 

our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its  place  by  the  abience 

I'hus,  Bsri;uuf  signifies  a  king;   i  SanXim  tht  king. 

'  >  nrticle.     In  the  room  of  it,  they  employ  pronouns ; 

r  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  wint  to  dbtln- 

Tm".*'   "Bya  Quintilinn,    '- ;irticu]p!i  ncn  'Ic^il^r^'. 
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^^^■iileoqtie  iD  alias  jMrles  orntiuulii  spargnntur."     Tli»,  liowevcr,  Bp[t<^|^l 

^^H  to  me  B  Athct  In  tbe  Lntiii  tongue  ;  as  articlo  contribute  much  to  fiM 

^^^K  dcarneRX  »nA  [iredaiim  of  lau^age,  ^B 

^^H       In  ctAtr  to  llluitrule  llib,  remark  iviiat  differescc  there  b  in  lli«  nieaifl 

^^H  Irtff  of  the  rollotvin^  I'xj  ire  salons  io  Euglisb,  depending  ntiolly  un  ^he  dM 

^^K  I'ircnt  cmpliiymeflt  of  tbe  niticlea  ;    "  the  son  of  n  king.     The  noq  9 

^^H  "tbekiog.     A  Bin  of  ibe  king's/'     Fnch  of  tbcse  tbrte  pbraset  Itaa  ffl 

^^H  f  atlrel;  mfTereiil  niefiultig,  wfakb  I  need  not  expluiii,  becuuse  any  one  V^9 

^^H  nnderalanila  tliit  lau{iua|'e,  conceives  U  cleaily  at  tiret  lienriitg,  ibraiMfl 

^^H  th«  diaTcreiit  HpiiliRatlou  ol'  tbc  arliclea  a  and  the.     Wliere^,  In  I^tH 

^^^J  "filhis  regis,'*  ta  ivholty  imdctermtned ;    iind    to  explain,  in  vrhUb  S 

^^^p  tbese  three  aeiiaee  it  is  tube  Dtidnratood,  for  it  may  benr  any  uf  t)ie[Dfl 

^^■^   n  circumlocution  of  se<,  eral  words  must  be  useil.     In  tlie  ^anie  inann^B 

^^H    "areyoud  kin)^?"  "are  you  lAelilug?"  ure  questions  of  iiuUe  sepa^^H 

^^H    import:  wbicb,  boirevcr,  nrc  coiifouniled  together  in  the  Leitln  pliriuM 

^^H    -' nne  tu  rex  V  "tbouartnnian,"  is  a  very  general  and  hsruilebf  pofH 

^^H    tioii ;  but,    "  Ibou  art  iht  man,"  is  aji  assertion  cxpuble,  ne  knnw,  (M 

^^H     n\rikitig  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart.    Tlieae  observaliona  illuAtnlw 

^^H     Ihe  ione  and  impoit.wcc  ofurtides  ;  and  at  the  aame  lime.  I  a^tAf  [h 

^^^B    bold  ol  BDy  opportunity  of  eboiving  the  advantages  of  our  own  lu^ard 

^^H        Besides  tills  quality  of  bein^  purticukrized  by  the  article,  three  iiAcfl 

^^H     lions  beloiiif  to  Eubitantive  uouiia,  number,  gender,  and  case,  whl^  rfl 

^^V     ijulrc  onr  conaiilenttion.  ■ 

^^^  Number  dlstinguiabeB  Ibem  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kini],  CslUB 

tha  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  nil  lani^uages,  and  wbtclff 

must.  Indeed,  tjive  beeu  coeval  wUb  the  very  infimcy  of  iangusge  ;  «I 

there  were  few  things  which  men  hart  more  li-etiuent  occasion  to  eimres^ 

Ibuithe  liifTerctice  belweon  one  and  mnny.     Tor  the  greater  thcilitr  u 

expressing  it,  it  has,  in  nil  Inngogcs,  been  marked  by  some  vartallcq 

made  upon  the  substantive  noun ;  as   we  nee  In  Ii^ngllsh,   our  plural  d 

Lommonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  Intbe  Hebrew,  Gr«elS 

uiid  some  other  ancient  languages,  we  find  not  only  a  i>Iuva1,  hot  a  dia 

number  i  the  rise  of  nblch  may  very  naturally  he  accounted  for,  Cnq 

eepamte  terms  of  uumhering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,   twOt  vm 

many,  beiug  al],  or  at  least,  the  thief  numeral  distinctions  which  menjfl 

tint,  had  any  occasion  to  tiike  notice  of.  ■ 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us  Ih 

more  diicuistun  thon  number.     Oeudcr,  being  founded  on  the  distii^lfl 

of  tilt  two  sexes,  it  it  plmD  that  in  a  proper  aense,  It  can  only  fiad  {Jm 

in  tlie  names  of  living  crenturea,  whicb  admit  the  distinction  of  male  iH 

I'cranle  i  tiud  therefore  cnn  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  femlllH 

I  [lenders.  All  other  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  ivhat  grammarijjj 
call  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  meant  to  ioipty  the  negation  of  *)ifl 
sex.  IJnt  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hatfa.fl 
t^ed  in  the  structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  d 
tinction  of  male  and  female  sex,  >Thich  runs  tlirongh  all  tlie  elaaawj 
animals,  men  hare,  In  most  languages,  ranked  a  gre>it  niTmher  of  inifl 
mate  objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  mAscutini' nod  frmtofl 
Thtt*  we  &nd  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  '//nJitu,  a  amfl 
fbrinatance,  is  masculine;  xagilla,  an  arrow,  is  feminine  ^  and  l^M>  fl 
mgnatlan  of  sex.  to  Inanimate  objects,  this  disti  notion  of  them  inta  WmJ 
line  BDd  feminine  nppeurs  often  tobe  entuely  CRprlcions;  derived  Ifl 
nr"  u!lt(T  principit:  than  the  cn'ual  strudare  cf  the  twigfitge.  w]S 


israircTUBE  av  unOOaCb. 


Mm  ar  (he  rri-Bnh  anil  Kalian  tiMi^ut*  iliOen,  tn  UtJi  rfV' 
e  OrMk  anil  Lnlin.     In  (ht.  Frnarh  nfiil  Uafinn,  Trom  wW. 

i|i«nM).  so  it  w,  (hsi  (ba  ntc'r- i-  •  -  ■•  '■■  'Iv  un- 

r  thr.it   tiamco  iif  inunim^to  < '  :   il^c 

«  ;  iinH  tlitlrilii'  '[un, 

PtAhlillTlo?.      Tbc  PrL'nrli  huw   r.  .   ,-cu- 

iflnine  la  ,-  nnd  oae  or  oUier  ui  iu«-i-  ii  [irniVLj  loall 

iSlbo  Ijmgungc,  tt  itonoK  (h«ir  icenrier.     Thn  Italian! 

mttrstU  nse  of  their  artir.lea  i7,  and  h,  for  tbe  miscu- 

I^Amininr. 

HMigitagR,  i(  is  remaiknlite  Ihal  there  nblaios  a  (Mpu- 
^t  In  the  French  nriil  Iluliua,  there  is  no  ocutrr 
jflbh.nben  wc  me  common  (litcuuf*e,  all  iiilMtaniira 
■I  nnmni  of  living  creatures,  nrc  nt^uler  MiilMtilex- 
,  and  i'(,  nre  the  inarki  of  the  three  genJera;  and  we 
l^'U  fffMii):ing  III'  nny  ohject  if  here  there  h  no  set,  or  wbcre 
~ 'JlBDnn.  The  Cngll^h  i>,  perhRj)*,  the  nnly  tangntiKC  iti 
^aicepl  the  ChineBO,  nhich  ia  «niil  lo  ngrce  nilb  it  lit 
"e  the  rlittindinn  of  gender  is  properly  nnil  philoiD- 
p'lhe  use  of  tvords,  imd  confined,  na  it  ought  lo  bt,  1« 
^tlions  uf  mule  nnd  female> 
*%«!>  grent  nnd  sigtini  aiivuntjeo  of  the  F.nglj^h  lougue. 
rcMueqiiencelo  remark.*  Though  in  comnion  illscourie, 
IrCatty  oWervrd,  we  employ  only  the  proper  Find  liteml  dis- 
;  yet  ihe  genius  of  the  Inngnnge  permits  nf,  nhenever 
f  10  mircliscniirse,  la  mnhe  Iho  ntiTnes  of  innnimiitc  oh- 
d  feminine  in  n  melnphnricnl  senile  ;  nn<l  when  no  du  *d, 
d  lo  (|ni[  ihc  liteul  Elyle,  mxl  lo  use  unu  of  the  figuiVH 

if  I   Bin  spenking  of  virtue,  in  Ihc  roiincif  onlinary 

r,  9Tti(  strict  rensoniag,  I  reftir  the  word  lo  no  pm  or  gender,  i 

iwiiril;"  or,  "  it  is  thn   hiw  of  our  niilure." 

B  to  rite  intri  n  higher  tone  -,  if  I  ^eck  to  rmhellish  nnd  eni- 

»  pcT  lo  virinc;  I  my,  "  itliu  descends  from 

«  atnoe  confers  inir  honour  upon  mnn  ;"  "  her  gif^   arc 

Uc  retmrth'."     P'y  ihia  inenna  ne  have  it  in  our  poiver  lo 

Wlci^Rt  pleasure.     By  mnhing  n  very  elighl  alternlion,  we  can 

yiobjmt  lhnliveclioo«o  In  inlroiluce  ivilh   dignity;  and   by 

[af  manner,  we  give   wnming  thiil   we  are  p.-itiilnj*  from  lh« 

cal,  (0  the  ornamented  niid  vhcloricnl  etjlc. 

I  mlAubigc   whieh  not  only   esery  poet,  hot  every  gooit 

'wr  ill  proBe.  isou  many  occiisions,  gkdio  l;iy  hold  ot', 

A  it  h  nn  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tonguu  ;  no  utber 

Far  in  other  language*,  every  word  hn*  one  fit- 

>,  femininu,  or  neuter,  whi<:h  ran,  npon  no  occasion, 

fe^fai  for  iiuitance,  in  Greek,  riVCui,  in  Latin,  and  la  virtti. 


STRCL*T1,IRr.  or  LANGUAOt" 
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'  in  PrtiBcIi,  are  uuUiirailj'  feminine.  fAt,  muil  altra^s  be  the  fnaoiim 
ansnerii^  to  tbe  wurJ,  tvlielber  vou  be  tvriling  in  poetrji  or  in  prosfl 
tvhellier  yoti  lie  uttng  Ihi?  style  of  rC4foiiing,  or  tliul  of  ileclamittfofl 
vrliereiu,  lu  Kn^lwh,  w«  can  either  aitpre^s  ourselves  witli  (be  pbllfiffl 
(ihical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  lo  Ihings  inanimate  ;  or  by  ^tih 
ibeni  Keoiler,  auil  trntisforining  them  into  perions.  we  Rilapt  Ihem  Ifl  Ufl 
sljile  of  poetry,  ami,  when  it  ia  propsr,  nc  enliven  prose.  I 

l(  ileaerven  lo  be  furlber  remarked  on  tbin  aubjecl,  Ihnt  when  we  "fl 
fitoy  tliat  liberty  whiehuurkoguagealtoivg,  of  ascribing  rox  to  any  jfl 
^inimate  ubjecl.  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mtking  it  of  wfaH 
geDiler  we  pleaie,  muiculine  or  feminine  ;  bat  are,  in  (;eneral,  9ubJBCl^| 
lo  dome  rtile  »(  gender  which  the  currency  of  laeguage  hii«i  tixed  to  tuU 
ubjccl.  The  tbuntTaliou  of  that  rule  i«  imngined,  by  Mr.  Harris,  inlfl 
"  Pbilosuphicui  Inquiry  into  the  Hrinciplei  of  Gram/nnr,"  to  bo  laid  fl 
n  cerliiin  ■lii'tant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the  natnrul  lU^tioctioil  H 
llic  two  sete.r.  H 

Tbu»,  iircunling  to  hiui,  we  commonly  give  tl)C  mnaculine  gGDiIer  M 
ihote  wibstautive  nouus  useil  figtirnlively,  which  4ire  nonApicuotu  f6i\ 
the  attributes  of  im{iBrting,  ur  communicating ;  which  ate  by  oahtrN 
atranB!  and  eflicitcrious,  either  lo  goml  or  evil ;  or  which  have  a  dun  W 
»cioic  eminence,  whether  Uu<bble  or  nut.  Those  again  he  im^iaea^ j 
to  be  generally  mnde  feminine,  which  are  ronspicuous  fur  the  attriliulw 
nf> containing,  nnd  of  bringing  forth  ;  which  have  more  of  the  (uuci^H 
in  their  natDre,  than  of  thr  active;  which  are  peculiarly  beautifnl,  S 
amiable  ;  or  which  bitvc  respect  lo  such  excessei  as  ore  rather  fcmiuifl 
IhaB  ma»cnUnc.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice,  thnt  the  suitH 
alwayn  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  iie,  the  moon  in  the  femininfl 
an  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  li|hl.  The  earth  is,  iiniversnllfl 
f«inioinc.  A  tibip,  a  connlry.  a  city,  nre  likewise  mmle  feminine,  S 
receiver*  or  contutners.  God,  in  all  languages,  i«  miisculine.  Tin^J 
we  tDnkc  masculine  nn  account  of  iia  mighty  edicncy  ;  virtue,  feminiaH 
J'rom  its  benuty  nnd  iU  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  iilwn^ 
feminine-  Mr.  Ilnrris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determiDD  tSt^ 
j^cnder  of  such  caiutid  woi^s  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  langmigei,  am 
well  as  ih«  Knglieh.  This,  however,  appears  doubiral-  A  v^iriety  of  ckg 
i;ufDiInncG»,  which  sncm  cnauul  to  ua,  because  we  cannot  redDcetliaB| 
to  principles,  must,  unijucsliouably,  have  influenced  the  original  fujUilM 
tion  of  languages  :  and  in  no  arlik.le  whatever  does  languiiije  appearM 
Intve  been  more  capricious,  nnd  lo  have  proceeded  ley  acconling  lo  &^| 
rile,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate  ;  especiafl 
niDtNig  such  nations  ai  have  applied  Ibe  dislincllon  of  mRscatine  ^M 
rotnlninc  to  all  subvlnnlivo  noun^.  ■ 

Muring  dUcussed  gender.  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable  jH 
I  cnliarily  of  subitunlivo  uounm.  which  in  the  style  of  grammur,  i»  CmIM 
I  (heir  declension  by  cases.  liCt  us,  first,  consider  whul  cases  signify.  ■ 
onler  to  unilerat;iti(l  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  ttal,  after  men  lifl 
given nnmes  lo  estuniid  objects,  had  pjriicularizfli]  them  by  means  <if(M 
article,  and  (ii«liiig>ii»hcd  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  h»^il^| 
reniJincJ  cNlremely  imprrfccl.  liJI  they  hn<l  devised  ai>mf  m./llin J  of  (9 
lii'-'im;  (li:;    rfl.itiiins  wliich  those  .objects  bore,  "iif  .  ",  fl 

rh' ■.■  uT,,i|.l  i"i,„|  it  of  ijtilc  use  !o  have  a  mime  for  rn.r  il 

i,i:;i.,u>  I, rill-  .il.Ic,  al  ihe  same  lime,  to  signify  how  il..  iM 

-yr  '  '.r'  !is;fticr-    whether,  ;is*[ipr'*iichiint  to.  ri"  ■.■  -m 


^TKIICTUBG  OF  UKUCJIGE. 


ilv  111  coniMon  «p<-ech.     Hence  (he  ginl- 
j)  of  iiouni,  ohkb  es[<reaa  tli«!  noun  ilsell, 
■■■-  /.  '">  from,  iK'fft,  aud  by  ;  the  r«latlnu 
,  vti:  Lave  the  moat  [requetir  occRs'ion  to  meation. 
H.'.'n  of  caaea    lii  di^cleuaiuii,   is  no   other  th»u  an 
1  it«,  or  relatiou  which  oue  object  henri  lo  noolher, 
i^irlutlou  mnde  apon  lh«  uame  of  llmt  object  i  mnt 
e  tiiiBl  letters,  and  hy  suiuu  languagt^,  In  tlie  inilikl. 
*,  however,   do  uot  sgree  ia  Uiis  mode  of    i;x[>rctuou. 
d  several  other  laugun^ex,  use  declenalon.     The 
^  Italian,  do  Dot ;  or,  at  niMt,  \ite  it  very  linperfecllf. 
IliKu  of  cBseii,  the  modem  loogncB  expreaa  the  rein- 
ins  of  the  norda  called  prepngitiooi,  ivhlch  arR 
I,  prefixed  to  the  name  o/  the  object.     Eoiiliali 
lever,  except  a  aort  of  genitive,  coniniuulj'  fonii- 
r  the  letter  *  to  the  ooun  i  a*  whrn  we  u;  "  Dr)- 
iog  the   Poeuia  of   Drjdcn.     Our  personal  pto- 
le  vrbicb  nnawcn  to  the  accusative  of  the  l.niiu, 
f,  irAoin.     There  is  ootbin^,  then,  or  at  leant  very 
rof  our  lungusge,  which  corresponds  tg  dedenrion 

jteelui^  this  subject,  may  tie  nut.     First,  Wiiich  of 

iipreasinjr  relntiona,  whether  lliut  by  declensions,  or 

),  was  th«  most  iincient  usnge  lii  iaiiguage  i  &ud  next, 

U  tbe  best  etTect  ?  Both  methods  it  is  plaiu,  are  the  aante 

I  and  differ  only  in  form.     For  the  si^uiticnncy  of  the 

•  would  not  hnve  been  altered,  though  the  nouni,  like 

■  without  esses,  provided  tliey  had  employed  prepoaitlona ; 

0  espreaa  a  disciple  of  Plato,  tfaey  had  BBid,  "  Uiacipalna 

itlic  modem  Italians,  in  piece  of  "Disclpulus  Flntonis." 

■  respect  to  ibe  antiquity  ^of  caseB,  although  they  may,  on 

^H  to  constitute  a  more  arti&rinl  method  thau  the  other,  of 

I,  yet  there  are  Btronjf  rensoiis  for  thinking  that  this  wne 

jd  practiced  hy  men.     We  find,  in  fact,  that  dedenaiona 

led  in  most  of  what  «re  called  tlie  mother  toiigoca,  or 

B,  aa  well  aa  in  the    Greek  iiod  Latin.     And  n  verj- 

toTylntf  account  can  he  given  why  thla  Usage  olionid  hnva 

RmUima  are  the  most  Hbslract  and  metuphysicnl  idcna 

neti  have  occafiion  to  form,  when  they  are  con>ider<'d  by 

i  separated  from  the  releit«d  object.     It  would  puKxIc  Kny 

ten  well  observed  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  giv«  n 

it  oT  what  ia  meunt  by  auch  a  word  aa  pf  or  frvm,  when  ll 

r,  And  to  explain  all  thiit  may  he  included  under  it.     The 

Dlora  of  language,  tlierefore,  wuuld  uot,  Ibr  a  lung  wliUo, 

1  terms.     In  pi uce  of  considering  nny  relnlionin  the 

J  0  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  cnaily  eou- 

janctioji  with  u  purticular  object ;  and  tbey  would  enpress 

rvinr  the  nnmp-  if  that  ol'iecl  tlicoiich  all  ih--' 
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liiffrrcnt  csMt ;  Aonutw,  of  a  man  i  hamiai,  to  a  man ;  Aoimiip,  vtlM 
nan,  fcc.  ^ 

But  Uwiiigfa  tbii  PietliMl  of  dnclenoion  wns.  probably,  the  only  nxlM 
ivliich  men  emplojrpkl,  nt  first,  fnr  (It^notioi,'  relations,  ;i>(,  in  progra^ 
time,  maiaj  other  rRlutinns  being  oliivrvea,  betildes  thnae  whicli  an  fl 
nlfied  tif  tho  ouea  af  nouns,  nnd  men  also  becoming  mure  rinmlilB 
geaenil  Hnil  metaphf  licnl  idens,  sepnrtila  names  were  gradually  tnf^fl 
(»T  nil  the  reUtiODs  which  uccnrrcd,  Ibnning  that  part  of  speech  f^| 
we  now  call  prepuBitiofl)-  Pr«'po«itiona  bein;;  on^e  Introduced,  jH 
were  fotiii<l  to  be  ctipable  of  supplyiog  (he  pl«ce  of  casei,  b;  heiag  fl 
filed  to  the  nominatives  of  the  nouu.  Ilvnce,  it  came  to  pni),  tuB 
nations  ivere  intertnixsd  by  mirations  and  con(]ueRts,  and  ivere  ftUlfl 
to  lenm  and  adopt  thf^  lADgXHge*  of  one  nnother,  pepodtiona  mppIuS 
the  ua«  of  casea  iind  (Icrleniiono.  Wh«n  the  Italian  tongu«,  for  initij 
^^iiDg  out  of  the  Roman,  it  wna  found  more  eaty  and  aimplc,  IffB 
Gdthtc  niition*,  to  accnmmodnte  a  few  preponitlons  to  tiie  nominatlffl 
every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Roma,  al  Roma,  di  Carthago,  al  CarUutgr,  tfl 
to  remember  all  tho  variety  of  lorminalions,  Romic,  Romam,  C'oi'Mfffffl 
Carlhnginem,  wlitch  the  use  of  decIenBiiuis  required  in  the  nncientlwaH 
Hy  tbi.i  jit'ojfreHS  tve  r.imgive  a  natural  account  lintT  nouns,  in  our  noda 
t<jii<;itt^.  i:ui[i<!  ti>  be  so  void  of  declension  :  a  proKreas  wbirii  isAlAgr  fj 
]uH[i':it>  r!  ill    [>r.  Ailam  Sniith'a  inseuiouB  Dieserlatton  on  the  FamMM 

With  regard  to  thv  other  ijuestion  on  this  aiihject,  Wliioh  of  these  fl 
metboda  is  of  the  Kreatert  ulilily  and  beauty  I  we  shall  find  adrantiM 
and  diaadvanlsges  to  W  balanced  ou  both  sidta.  There  ia  no  doubt  (^| 
by  nbolUbin^j  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  sirticture  of  modem  langs^l 
more  simnle.  Wchave  dUombnrrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  itblchftTM 
from  the  different  furais  of  declension,  of  tvhicb  the  Romans  had  nofsM 
than  iive  ;  and  Irom  nil  the  irce^ulariticH  in  (hese  several  declensltfl 
We  bxve  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy  to  be  actiutred,  fl 
Icn  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  Uut,  thongh  the  aimjtlicity  fl 
ease  of  language  be  great  Riid  estimable  advautai^es,  yet  there  are^f 
sucb  dlsadvsntngaa  attending  the  modern  methoif,  asleave  the  bHliincC^ 
the  wbolc,  dnobtl'ul,  or  rather  incline  it  to  tho  side  of  aniiijuity.  S 

For,  In  the  first  plncr,  by  our  constant  use  of  preponitiona  for  expTH 
ing  the  relntiuns  of  tbinga,  ns  have  filled  langunge  with  n  multitudM 
those  little  words,  wbiehnre  etcrnnlly  occuiring  in  every  senltnot^  J 
nuy  be  tliought  thereby  to  have  encumbered  speech,  hy  nn  nddltidira 
terms;  and  by  rendering  it  mure  prolix,  to  biivc  enervated  its  force.  I 
the  second  place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  language  Ici 
ajjreeable  to  the  ear,  by  deprivina;  It  of  that  variety  and  stveetntsa,  wl^B 
arosD  from  tho  len){ln  of  words,  and  the  changi!  of  termiriationa  acB 
sloned  by  the  rases  bi  the  Greek  and  I.iitin.  Bui  in  the  third  j^aej,  fl 
most  material  disudvantiige  ti,  thul,  hy  tbia  abolition  uf  cases,  and  fl 
a  similar  alteration,  of  which  I»m  tn  spenlcinlhe  nest  lecture,  intlucfl 
jugation  of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  tnajM 
kitloo  in  the  arrangemeiil  of  words,  which  the  ancient  lanpiJlf{eB  efjara| 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  furinerly  observed,  the  difTerent  tenuS 
liofia,  prodaced  by  declenslckn  and  coiiju^tioo,  pointed  ont  the  TelarsM 
o\  the  several  words  uf  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without  the  klfq 
JHKlapoBitlon  ;  nutfered  iheto  lo  be  placed,  without  ambiguity,  In  wbatevCj 
order  was  most  lulled  to  ^ve  empiuLHU  to  the  meanhi^',  or  lurroonyM 


sTRiKtmiB  ur  UAauAue. 


-"■iitnaiMorpO' 
at  ibowing 


■    111  sepaiLiie  miTiiu«iii  iiKi  partiOM  | 

'  !i'^reM  (be  ilr<K(«i«  ai  Uio  UreA  wd 

mcBl  of  their  ofluiu,  ntid  verb*,  [irsfroiMl 


'  li  oXoff  stjie  atiil  eDfecbles  seuliiuenU' 

ui-ii«  moBt  nearly  relaied   lo  *uli«tantivB 

:  I  <H1J.  ro(>r«it«iiUliveK,  or  «ubaliliilcF,  of 

■itn  iia  olber  Ibun  au  nbridg«(l  mj  of  na- 

ill  which  we  Hhv«  imoiedbte  inletronrtr, 

I' 'luoutly  10  rck'r  in  ilt«coui^«.     Acconl- 

i>>e  oiodifii^ioiii  willi  tulMlanlire  D»aat, 

Ouly,  wilb  reipucl  16  gender,  nc  mnjf 

lie  first  and  secouii  pcrRou,  u  ibcj  arc 

[■■  'T  to  ihave  bad  Uic  (liotiDctiou  of  geiuler 

i>r  this  plain  reaiou,  tbal,  nt  lh«y  alwa^ 

III   to  oncb  otber  irlion  (bey  »peak,  tbeir 

iM-edd  uot  be  nmik'i'd  by  a  imiecaliDe  or 

Uiinl  |»«»tia  may  be  ahsenl,  or  unkooiro, 

:-ji    tluji'c  becoinea  oecenmiry  ;  nod  accordiDgly,  in 

J  lbrG«  gendcrt  belonging  *(«  it  -,  ht,  »ht,  it.     A»  to 

ri;<%i"*   wliicb  biive  dropped   (hem  iu  substmilivc 

,.,  ^.,,,„  ,,f  ibma  ia  jironouiia  for  (be  sake  of  ibo 

'  T^ebUioo*  ;  as  proaoiio*  arc  woni»  of  Mcb 

la  £agli«b,  most  of  oor  grnmmariuns 

ij.ive  tivo  caMS,  besides  Ihc  nomimittTei  a 

inc.     J .  tmitc,  %nt ;  ikoa,  thine,  thtt ;  he.hisjnm; 

/  spcficb.  i(  ii  probable  [b^ttthe  places  of  ihoac  pro- 
:iy  pointiii<{  lo  (be  objecl  ivben  present,  and  naming 

.  uac  am  hitrdly  Uiink  that  prononha  wore  of  early 
I'  wonli  of  siicb  :i  purtioulor  and  orlificiul  nature. 

I  JiiTtii  •!(  ihi'  Kiitiii:   iiniU,  >>!iollirr  inrii  nr  dour,  wd  alway* 

>'  iijuL  thrj'  »a*e  (o  ]«ngtbeii, 

,'■11,111   parliclM,  which  ne 

.  1-1.     Our  oiDihuit  glie*  nl- 

.:!  flgDlflcam  pnrlii,  and  (be 

-itiki,  u  il  were,  the  rarmer 

iiiiliii^  llirir  HottkMw.  Uur  niaiUni 
ihc  *rt  i>r  llin  rupcntoi  in  io  rudeil 
ird  b]  llir  arllian,  could  ba  eflgcud 
iijlilc il«,    yli.B.  iinili,  n<n\   rmmpl' — 
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7,  thou^  he^  it,  it  m  to  be  observed,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single 
object,  but  80  rery  general,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  persons,  or 
objects,  whaterer,  in  certain  circumstances.  It^  is  the  most  genera]  term 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  io  the 
universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have 
this  Quality,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they 
never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual ;  which  they  ascertain  and 
specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pro- 
nouns  are,  at  once,  the  most  general,  and  tlie  most  particular  words  in 
language.  They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome 
words  to  the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues  ;  as  being  the  words 
most  in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  little,  black,  white,  yourSj 
ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words  which  are 
termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages ;  and,  in  all  lan- 
guages must  have  been  very  early  invented  ;  as  objects  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  concern- 
ing them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their  different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singularity 
which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the  same  form  giTen 
them  with  substantive  nouns  ;  being  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and 
subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective  ;  an  ar- 
rangement founded  more  on  attention  to  the  external  form  of  words,  than 
to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not, 
by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they 
never  express  any  thing  which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin 
to  verbs,  which,  like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  adjectives 
should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of  the  form  of 
substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor  cases,  nor  relations, 
have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as 
good,  or  great,  soft,  or  hard.  And  yet,  bonm,  and  magnus,  and  tevff, 
have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  geni- 
tives and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons.  But 
this  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  these  tongues.  They 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the 
abstract.  They  made  them  a  part,  or  appendage  of  the  sabstance  which 
they  served  to  distinguish  ;  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  sub- 
stantive, and  resemble  it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order 
that  the  two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the 
form  of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty 
of  transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a  sen-^ 
tence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the  relation 
of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  simi- 
lar circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  according  to  the  grammati- 
cal style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When  I  say  in  English,  the 
**  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in  Latin,  "  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor -J' 
it  h  only  the  agreement,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjectiTC 
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*^formo9a^*^  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  siihstan* 
tire  **  uxor^*'  which  is  the  last  word,  that  declares  the  meaning.     "* 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attribative,  indeed,  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  sabtile  and  profound  metaphysic  of  lan- 
l^ttge  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  nature  and  different 
Tariations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for  ample  discussion.  But, 
as  1  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued far,  liecome  intricate  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer 
on  this  subject  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it  et- 
presses,  like  it,  ao  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing.  But 
It  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language,  there  are 
no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once  ;  the  attribute  of  some  sub«> 
sCantire,  an  affirmation  concerning « that  attribute,  and  time.  Thus, 
when  I  say,  *^  the  sun  shineth  ;^'  shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
son ,-  the  present  time  is  marked  ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that 
this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The  partici- 
ple *'  shining,''  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an  attribute  or  pro* 
perty,  and  also  expresses  time ;  but  carries  no  affirmation.  The  infini* 
tive  mood,  '*to  shine,"  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb  ;  it  carries 
neither  time  nor  affirmation  ;  bat  simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action, 
or  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and 
tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive  often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  sub- 
stantive noon  ;  and  bath  in  English  and  Latin  is  sometimes  constructed 
as  such.  As,  ^*  scire  tuum  nihil  est."  '*  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.'^  And,  in  English,  in  the  same  manner :  **  To  write  well  is  diffi- 
cult ;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult."  But  as,  through  all  the 
other  tenses  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them  : 
*'  the  sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,"  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb 
either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  always  mean 
to  assert  that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the  word  which  carries  this 
9'^'^on,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From  this  sort  of  eminence  belonging 
I  this  part  of  speech  bath  received  its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin 
1       <4t,  or  the  wordy  by  way  of  distinction. 

rbe,  therefore)  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech,  must 
1  been  coeval  with  men^s  first  attempts  toward  the  formation  of  lan- 
I  £ :  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  long  time,  to 
]  them  op  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure  which  they  now 
]  .ss.  It  teems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the 
]        •  *»rb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  languages,  would  be,  what 

h 
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we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.     **  It  rains ;  it  tbanders  ;  it  is  light ; 
it  is  agreeable  ;"  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a  state  of 
things.     By  degree?,  after  pronouns  were  invented,  such  verbs  became 
personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  (he  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinctions 
of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  f^ome  notice,  in  order  to  show  the  admi- 
rable accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We  think  commonly 
of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time,  iuto  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future  ;  and  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been  to 
contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no  more  was  needful.  But  lan- 
guage proceeds  with  much  greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  several 
moments.  It  considers  time  as  never  standing  still,  but  always  flowing; 
thin^  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as 
more  or  less  remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence  tbe  great  vari^ 
of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indiYisible 
point  susceptible  of  no  yariety.  *'  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing  ;  acribo*^* 
But  it  is  not  so  with  tbe  past.  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it  hath 
t^o  or  three  tenses  to  express  tbe  vai'ieties  of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer 
than  four.  1 .  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished ;  which 
makes  the  imperfect  tense,  ^'  I  was  writing ;  scrt6e6am."  2.  As  just  now 
finished.  This  makes  tbe  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  Eagltshf 
is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  "  I  have  writ* 
ten.''  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago ;  the  partico- 
iar  time  left  indefinite.  '*  I  wrote,  tcripn  ;"  which  may  either  sigotfy, 
*'  I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  gram- 
marians call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as 
finished  before  something  else,  which  is  also  past.  This  is  the  plnsqoam- 
perfect.  **  I  had  written  ;  scHpseram.  I  had  written  before  I  receired 
his  letter." 

Here  we  observe,  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time.  They 
have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an  action  jost 
now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time  ago.  In  both 
these  cases,  they  must  say,  <*  fcnpst."  Though  there  be  a  manifest  dif- 
ference in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  expresses,  by  this  variation,  **  1 
have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now  finished  writing;  and,  **I 
wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time,  since  which,  other  things  have 
intervened.  This  difference  the  Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and 
therefoi^e,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two  ;  a  simple  er  todefiute 
future  ;  **  I  shall  write  ;  scribam  :"  and  a  future,  relating  to  something 
else,  which  is  also  future.  '*  I  shall  have  written;  Bcripstro"  1  ^mU 
have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time,  verbs  admit  the  dis* 
tinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  passive ;  accord- 
ing as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  something 

*  On  the  tenses  of  Terbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consalted,  by  tusk  as  desire  to 
see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also  tbe  TVeatise  on  the  Oiigfai 

and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  it.  p.  125. 
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that  ifl  suffered  ;  ^*  i  love,  or  I  am  loved."  They  admit  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirmation,  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indicative  mood,  for  in- 
stance, simply  declares  a  proposition, ''  I  write  ;  I  have  written  ;"  the  im- 
perative requires,  commands,  threatens,  **  write  thoa  ;  let  him  write.'' 
The  snhjunctive  expresses  the  proposition  under  the  form  of  a  condition, 
or  in  subordination  h>  some  other  thii^,  to  .which  a  reference  is  made, 
**  I  might  write,  I  coald  write,  I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so." 
ThiA  manner  of  expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms, 
together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  personf^,  /,  thou,  and  he, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  lai^ages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that  of  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  verbs  are,  by  far  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Consider  only, 
how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word  '*  anumssem,  I 
would  have  loved."  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  "I."  Secondly,  An 
attribute  or  action  of  that  person,  "  loving. ''  Thirdly,  An  affirmation  con- 
cerning that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, 
*'  have  loved  ;"  and,  Fifthly,  A  condition,  on  which  the  action  is  suspend- 
ed, **  would  have  loved.'*  It  appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words 
of  this  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure, 
are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed  the  form  of  co*hjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all  thes^ 
varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Conjugation  is 
esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which  by  varying  either  the 
termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb  express  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  words. 
Id  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expres- 
sions of  time  ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  contrived  as  to  express  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for  in- 
stance, they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  hjslp  of  any  auxiriary,  not 
only  '•  I  have  taught,"  but,  "  I  have  taught  exactly,  or  often  :  I  have  b§en 
commanded  to  teach ;  I  have  taught  myself."  The  Greek,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  known  tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all 
the  tenses  and  moods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more 
imperfect ;  especially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the 
tenses  by  the  auxiliary  verb  *'  «iiin." 

In  all  the  modem  European  tongues,  coniugation  is  very  defective. 
They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  itself ;  but  have 
almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  throughout  all  the 
moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Language  has  undergone  a 
change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  I  showed  in  the 
last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions, 
prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  aux- 
iliary verbs,  to  havcj  and  to  6e,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use 
in  English,  do,  shalli  mM^  mayy  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  super- 
sede, in  a  great  measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods,  and  tenses, 
which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  wfll  be 
easihr  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  observed.  The 
anxmary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  general  and  abstract  na- 
ture. They  imply  the  different  modifications  of  simple  existence,  con- 
iidered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thuig.    In  the 
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c^arlf  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  incorporated,  so  ti» 
speak,  with  every  particular  verb  ia  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before 
words  were  invented  for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  existence, 
alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the 
progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and 
moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs  ;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried 
in  their  nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb, 
they  might,  by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  as 
the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  this 
method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such  words, 
for  instance ;  as,  amy  was,  have,  shally  being  once  familiar,  it  appeared 
more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever  ;  as,  /  am  loved ;  I  wa» 
laved ;  1  have  loved ;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of  terminations 
which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs,  amor^  dmabar^ 
amnviy  ^c.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termination  of  the  verb, 
were  retained,  as  love^  loved,  loving ;  and  all  the  rest  were  dropt.  The 
consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was  the  same  as  that  of  abolish- 
ing declensions.  It  rendered  language  more  simple  and  easy  in  its  stnic-* 
ture,  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that 
seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable  parts, 
or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous  dass 
of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  bead  of  attri- 
butives ;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circumstance  of  an 
action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order,  degree,  and  the 
other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  few 
the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode  of  speech,  expressing, 
by  one  word,  what  might  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or 
more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  "  Exceedingly,"  for 
instance,  is  the  same  as  *'in'a  high  degree;"  **  bravely,^'  the  same  as,  *'  with 
bnfvery  or  valour :"  ^<  here,"  the  same  as,  "  in  this  place ;"  **•  often,  and 
seldom,"  the  same  as,  *^  for  many  and  for  few  times,"  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Hence,  adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  in- 
troduction into  the  system  of  speech,  than  any  other  classes  of  words  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  otberworda 
formerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  discourse 
than  the  greatest  part  of  the  adverbs.     They  form  that  class  of  words, 
called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  language  ;  serving  to 
express  the  relations  which  things  bear  one  to  another,  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, dependencies,  and  coherence ;  thereby  joining  words  together 
into  intelligible  and  significant  propositions.     Conjunctions  are  generally 
employed  tor  connecting  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as,  and, 
because,  aUhough^  and  the  like.     Prepositions  are  employed  for  connec. 
ing  words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  t( 
another ;,  as,  o/)  from,  tOf  abovey  hdow,  ^c.     Of  the  force  of  these  I  ha 
occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  t 
substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must  be  <    ' 
the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations  and  tran- 
sitions by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another.     They  ar 
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die  fbiuidalion  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing  than  the  connex- 
ion of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  thoagh  among  harbarous  nations,  and 
in  the  rode  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the  stock  of  these  words  might 
be  amall,  it  most  always  have  increased,  as  manlcind  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  bj 
ncience,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may  natorally 
expect  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective  particles ;  expressing 
reuitions  of  things,  and  transitions  of  thought  which  had  escaped  a  gross- 
er view.  Accordingly,  no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In 
everj  language,  much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of 
discourse.  It  is  the  right  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which  chiefly 
makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed  and  loose  ; 
which  causes  it  to  march  with  a  smooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders  its 
progress  irregular  and  desultory. 

^  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  cmistruction  of  language.  Al- 
low me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and  intri- 
cate as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For,  it 
speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter,  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an 
examination  of  its  structure  and  progress  cannot  but  unfold  many  things 
cenceming  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and 
the  operations  of  our  faculties  ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man.  **  Nequis,"  says  Quintilian,  an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  <'  ne- 
tpm  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elementa.  Non  (][uia  magnae  sit 
c^»eraB  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discemere,  easque  in  semivocalium  nu- 
memm,  mutarumque  partiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeunti- 
bos,  apparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  pueri- 
lia,  sed  exercere  altissimam  quoque  eruditionemac  scientiam  possit.  "*  i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particular  in  the 
examinaUon  of  it. 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Britain, 
is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speecn  of  the  island,  nor  derived  from 
ft ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of  the  first  in- 
luihitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  com- 
mon to  them  with  Gaul ;  horn  which  country,  it  appears,  by  many  cir- 
enmstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
naost  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  west 
era  r^ons  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great  Britain, 
of  Ireland,  and  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till  in  the  course  of  those 
revolutions  which  by  means  of  the  conquests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterward,  of  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  government,  speech, 


*  ''Let  no  man  despiM,  as  inconridentble,  the  ^IsaieDts  of  grammar,  because  it  may 
to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  shdir  the  distinction  between  yowels  and 
mants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liqnids  and  mutes.  But  they  who  penetrate  into 
tke  lonennoet  parts  of  this  temple  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refinement  and 
aabtihy  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  understandings  of  young  men, 
bat  sufficient  to  give  ezercbe  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  erudition." 
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and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Enrope,  this  tongue  was  gradualfjr 
obliterated ;  and  now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the 
Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tonsue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first  inha- 
bitants that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  out  Lord  450  ;  who,  having 
conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,  but  expelled  them 
from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together  with  their  language,  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  na- 
tions that  overran  Europe  ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  English  tongue.  With  some  iotermixtare  of  Danish,  a  language, 
probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  (he  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  Frf  neb,  as  the  language  of 
the  court,  which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  English  which  was  spoken  afterward,  and  continues  to  be  spoken 
now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman  French,  togetheif 
with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and  learning  have,  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be  clearlj 
traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Coimtries  of  Scotland,  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of  the  JSnglish. 
How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be 
banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into 
the  Highlands  and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like 
revolution  was  brought  about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost 
part  of  Scotland  was  onee  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ;  or,  whether  the  great  number  of  Eng- 
lish exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
upon  other  occasions,  introduced  mto  that  country  their  own  language, 
which  afterward,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevail- 
ed over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three^ 
different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman  ;  all  which  have 
mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  number  of  our  words, 
too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly 
.from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our 
tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  bad  long  been  in  full  poa- 
sessiop  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded b}  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin, 
mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romanshe  :  and 
as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel 
the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victories,  mingled  with  them ;  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  country  became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  im- 
ported by  these  conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence, 
the  French  Language  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable 
affinity  with  the  Latin  ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin 
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ff^giii,  which  were  In  use  unoog  the  NormanB  in  France,  were  intro- 
duced into  our  ti^osue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  manj  have 
since  been  added,  directl j  -from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great 
diffuaioo  of  Roman  literature  tbrougikout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  manj  strenms.  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimiiar   parts,  it  natu.Hlly  foliuivs  that   ibe  English,  lilce  everj  com- 

£0Qnded  language,  must  needs  be  6om«what  irregular.  H  e  cannot  expect 
om  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete  analogj  in  structure, 
which  maj  be  found  in  those  simpler  languages,  which  have  been  formed 
in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as 
I  heiore  showed,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
and  its  sjntaJt  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marlcs  in  the  words  themselves, 
that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  in  the  grammatical  style, 
point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  their  government,  in  the  sentence. 
Our  words  having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions, 
straggle,  if  we  maj  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not 
coalesce  so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Is^ngaage, 
are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly,  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  words  wiUi  which  such  a  language  is  likely  to  be 
enriched,'  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious  than  the  Engibh. 
In  all  grave  subjects,  especially,  historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral, 
no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  barreness  of  our 
tongue.  The  studious,  reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought 
together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quar* 
ter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style 
differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  but  in  the  very 
words  themselves ;  which  shows  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occa- 
sions. Herein  we  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical 
language,  if  it  were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to 
difier  vom  their  ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  uideed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  strong* 
er  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power  of  expres- 
sion. We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  for  .denoting  all  the 
varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But  in  describing  the  more  delicate 
sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  con« 
ftssed,  that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  ours,  in  expressing  the 
nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper, 
and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into  English,  only  a  few  pages 
of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  defi- 
ciency of  expression  on  these  subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so  co- 
pious as  the  French  for  whatever  is  delicate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world ;  but, 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed 
tn  excel  it  considerably. 

^  Aqger,  wralli,  psMion,  nge,  fiyrj,  outrage,  fierceness,  sharpness,  snimoslty,  choler, 
reseatnent,  be«t,  heart-bumiog ;  to  ftime,  storm,  inflame,  be  incensed,  to  rez,  Undle, 
initatey  enrage,  esasperate,  proToke,  firet ;  to  be  sullen,  haisty,  hot,  rough,  sour,  peeTisb, 
fee.    Prefree  to  Orsenwood'a  Gtsmmsr. 
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Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant  tincture 
from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We  must  not, 
indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impression  of  their 
genius  and  manners ;  for,  among  all  nations,  the  original  stock  of  words 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as  the  foundation  of 
their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their  manners  undergo,  periiaps, 
very  great  alterations.  National  character  will,  however,  always  have 
some  perceptible  influence  on  the  turn  of  language  :  and  the  gayety  and 
vivacity  oi  the  French,  and  the  gravity  and  thoughtfuhiess  of  the  £ngli8h» 
are  sufficiently  impressed  on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  indeed, 
naturally  prolix  ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and  auxiliary 
verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ :  and  this  prolixity 
must,  in  some  diegree,  enfeeble  il.  We  seldom  can  express  so  much  by 
one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages.  Oar  style  is  less  compact ;  our  conceptions  being 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  parts, 
make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  nations,  of  compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  esteem- 
ed to  possess  considerable  force  of  expression  ;  comparatively  at  least, 
with  the  other  modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient.  The 
style  of  Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to  dif- 
ferent styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or  easyr 
and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent,  as  occa- 
sions'  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality  of  great 
importance  in  speaking  and  writing,     it  seems  to  depend  upon  three 
things  ;  the  copiousness  of  a  language  ;  .  the  diflerent  arrangements  of 
which  its  words  are  susceptible ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  sound 
of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different  subjects.     Never 
did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so  eminently  as  the  Greek,  which 
every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould,  as  to  make  the  style  perfecUjr 
expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  peculiar  turn.     It  had  all  the  three 
requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose.     It 
joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety  of  its  diflerent  dialects  ;  ahd  therebjr 
readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  which  an  author  could  wish, 
from  the  most  simple  and  most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.     The 
Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
Greek.     It  has  more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.     It 
is  always  firm  and  masculine  in  the  tenour  of  its  sound ;  and  is  supported 
by  a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  divest 
it  wholly  on  any  occasion.     Among  the  modem  tongues,  the  I  tali; 
possesses   a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French.     By  ii 
copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty  and  ha 
mony  of  its'  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  subjects  either  i 
prose  or  in  poetry ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well ; 
the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  tl 
modem  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.    G 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  b  n 
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destitBle  of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  qualitj.  If  anj  one  will  con- 
tider  the  dlrersity  of  tttyle  which  appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that 
great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such 
'  a  circle  of  expression^  such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different 
taste  o£  writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in  bar- 
mony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to  the 
sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  not 
being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point ;  yet,  1  imagme,  there  are  evident  grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  charge  against  our  tongue  has  been 
carried  too  far.  The  melody  of  our  versification,  its  power  of  support- 
ing poetical  numbers,  without  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone  a 
snfficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmusical.  Our  verse 
Is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and  harmonious  of  any  of  the 
modem  dialects  ;  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  French  verse,  In  variety, 
sweetness,  and  melody.  Mr  Sheridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that 
we  abonnd  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages ;  and 
these  too,  so  divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity 
In  the  quantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which 
appear  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinatioiis,*not 
disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing,  and,  in  particular,  the  objectio4 
which  has  been  made  to  the  firequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  conso- 
jiant  s  in  oor  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not  been 
attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  In  the  final  syllables  especially,  this 
letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transformed  Into  a  z, 
which  Is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure ;  as  in 
JuUy  f&ese,  tAose,  hvesy  hearsj  and  innumerable  more,  where,  though  the 
letters  b^  retained  in  writing^  it  has  reaUy  the  power  of  z,  not  of  the 
commcm  s. 

After  aD,  however,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beanty  of 
aooad.  Is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  English  tongue. 
Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious  arrangements,  yet 
atrength  and  espressiveness,  more  than  grace,  form  its  character.    We 
IncliMf  in  general^  to  a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have 
shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those,  which  we  borrow  froni  the 
Latm,  as  orator^  ^[tectaclej  iheutre^  liberty^  and  such  like.      Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the  throwing 
the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  is 
done  by  any  other  nation.    In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented-far- 
ther back  than  the  third  syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  Is  called  the  ante- 
penult.    But,  in  English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth, 
some  on  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as  m^morablef  convhiicntyj  dmbu- 
Jatarjfp  pr6fitablene9s.     The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening 
the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  word,  is  to  give  a 
k  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and  not  a 
r  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 
he  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it  is  the 
i  simple  in  its  u)rm  and  construction,  of  all  the  European  dialects.  It 
ree  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  nioods,  and  tenses^     Its 
ds  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their  original  form  than  those 
ny  other  language.     Its  substantives  have  no  distinction  of  gender, 
*r>t  Tvhnt  nature  has  nr.ade,  and  but  onfi  variatioa  in  case.     Its  rvd?ec^ 
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tives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  except  what  expresses  the  degree  of  com- 
parison. Its  verbs,  instead  of  running  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient 
conjugation,  suffer  no  more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By 
the  help  of  a  few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of 
significancy  in  meaning  are  accomplished ;  while  the  words  for  the  most 
part  preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  Grammar)  in  think- 
ing that  this  very  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  proves  a  cause  of 
its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accuracy.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  studyilangiiRges  which  were  of  a  more  complex  and  artificial  form^ 
%vith  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  of  con- 
jugation and  declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax,  were  all  tn  be 
attended  to  in  speech.  Hence  language  became  more  an  object  of  art* 
It  was  reduced  into  form  ;  a  standard  was  established  ;  and  any  depar- 
ture from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas,  among  us,  lan- 
guage Is  hardly  considered  as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  ft 
for  granted,  that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any 
study  ;  and  that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is 
nothing  which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in 
a  loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  control 
the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  custom  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at  last  resort  for  deter- 
mining every  controverted  point  in  language  and  style.  But  it  will  not 
follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are  superseded  as  useless.  In 
eVery  language  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cultivated,  there  prevails 
a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foun- 
dation to  the  most  reputable  usage  of  speech ;  and  wjiich,  in  all  cases^ 
when  usage  is  loose  or  dubious,  possesses  considerable  authority.  In 
every  language,  there  are  rules  of  syntax,  which  must  be  inviolably  ob- 
served by  all  who  would  either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For 
syntax  is  no  other  than  that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to 
one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern,  some  the  geni- 
tive, some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative  case.  Bat 
abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that 
the  chiefand  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  languRges.  Foi  t 
"all  languages,  the  parts  which  compose  speech  are  essentially  the  san  j 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  connecting  particles  :  andwhere^  r 
tliese  parts  of  speech  are  found,  there  are  certain  necessary  relatic  i 
among  them  which  rcjrulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  theyott,  t 
to  possess  in  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  a&  in  Latin,  t 
adjective  must,  by  poMition,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substantive;  I 
the  verb  must  agree  v»ith  its  nominative  in  person  and  number  ;  beca       , 
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from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  ^expresses  either  a  quality  or 
an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name  of  that 
thing  whose  qnahty,  or  whose  actioo  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  sub- 
stantWeSy  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  verbs  or 
pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number  ;  other- 
wise, their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not  pointed  out. 
An  active  verh  must,  in  every  language,  govern  the  accusative  ;  that  is, 
clearly  point  out  some  substantive  noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action 
is  directed.  A  relative  pronoun  must,  in  ever>' form  of  speech,  agree 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
connecting  particles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  ca^es  and  moods  ;  that 
is,  ought  to  join  together  word;?  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  1  mention  these,  as  a  few  excmpliQcations  of  that  funda- 
mental regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours,  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it 
is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attentidli, 
both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  tbei<e  words  in  a  sentence. 
We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  We  know  how  much 
study  both  the  French  and  the  Italians  have  bestowed  upon  theirs. 
Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  ttudy  of  other  language, 
it  can  never  be  communicated  with  advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can 
write  and  speak  their  own  language  well.  '^  Let  the  matter  of  an  author 
be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his  compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem,  if  his  expression  be  deficieni  in  purity  and  propriety.  At 
the  same  time  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object 
which  demands  application  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it 
merely  by  the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good 
authors,  they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors, 
oven  in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of  languages, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contemptible, 
demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously  requisite, 
in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 
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STYLE.— PEItSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

^IkrisQ  finished  the  subject  of  language,  1  now  enter  on  the  considera- 
of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth's  Short  Introduction  to  English 
unar,  with  Critical  Notes  ;  which  is  the  gramsiatical  performance  of  highest  au- 
ity  that  has  appeared  in  our  time,  and  in  which  he  will  see,  what  1  have  said,  con- 
ling  the  inaccuracies  in  language  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  fully  verified.  In  Dr. 
ip&ll's  Philosophy  of  Rhetorie,  he  will  likewise  find  many  acute  and  in^nious 
srratioDs,  both  on  the  English  language,  and  on  style  in  general.  And  Dr.  Pri£sUey's 
liments  of  English  Gxaoiinar  will  alee  be  useful,  by  pointing  out  sevejral  of  the  titmr^ 
rhich  writers  are  apt  to  fi»lK 
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It  18  easy  to  give  a  jireclse  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style.  The 
best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  pecaliar  roauner  in  which  a  man  ex- 
presses his  conceptions,  by  means  of  language.  It  is  different  from  mere 
language  or  words.  The  wordd  which  an  author  employs,  may  be  pro- 
per and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  nevertheless,  have  great  faults:  it 
may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected.  Style  has  always  some  refer- 
cince  to  an  author's  manner  of'  thinking.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas 
which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  there  ; 
and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's  composition,  it  is  in 
many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  style  from  the  sentiment. 
No  wonder  these  two  should  be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  do- 
thing  else  than  that  sort  of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily 
assume.  Hence  different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of 
style  suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations 
animated  their  style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The 
A^enians,  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear^ 
and  neat.  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  (heir  manners,  affected  a  style 
florid  and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  charactcristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Span^ 
iards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a 
nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style  ;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of 
a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing  himself:  so  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  another.  Of  the  general 
characters  of  style,  I  am  aflerward  to  discourse  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  begin  with  examining  the  more  simple  qualities  of  it.;  from  the  as* 
semblage  of  which,  its  more  complex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure^ 
result. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  per- 
spicuity and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of  language, 
is  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  at  the  ssKie 
time  in  such  a  dress  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effec- 
tually strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for 
which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality  of 
style  ;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that,  for  the  want 
of  ft,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments  of  style 
only  glimmer  through  the  dark  ;  and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning 
clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  without  the  least  difficulty. 
*  Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  *  debet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  esse 
aperta  ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  ocnlos,  etiamsi  in  earn  non 
iotendatur,  occurrat.  Quare,  non  solum  utintelligere  possit,  sedneom- 
nino  possit  non  intelligere  curandum.'f  If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a 
writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second 
time  in  order  to  comprehend  them  fully,  be*  will  never  please  us  lo 
Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.     They  may  pret< 

*  "  Nobis  prima  sit  virtus,  perspicuitas  propria  verba,  rectus  ordo,  non  in  Iod{ 
dilsta  conclusio  ;  nihil  neque  desit,  neque  superfluat" 

QiriNTiL.  lib.  tUi. 

t  "  Dijcourso  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  (he  most  careless  and  negUgt 
hearer :  so  that  the  sense  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  our  ep 
though  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it  We  must  study  not  only  that  every  hear 
may  understand  us,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  understand  u^^" 
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to  admire  the  author's  depth,  after  thej  have  discovered  hia  meaBing  ; 
bot  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  this  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  he  admit- 
ted. For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if 
he  wifl  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions,  or  to  express 
clearly  to  others  ;  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where 
he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may  very  excusably,  be  on 
some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate  ;  but  still,  as  iar  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  perspicuity.  In  ex- 
pressing them,  is  always  attainable.  The  obscurity  wnich  reigns  so 
much  among  many  metaphysical  writers,  is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to 
the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions.  They  see  the  object  but  in  v 
a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can  never  exhibit  it  ki  a  clear  one  to 
others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing  is  not 'to  be  considered  as  only  a  sort  of  negative 
virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit :  It  is  a  degree  of 
positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we  consider  him  as 
deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaa- 
ing ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or 
confusion ;  whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see 
to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first  to  single  words  and 
phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin  with  treat- 
ing of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lecture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  requires 
these  three  qualities  in  them,  purity ,  propriety^  and  precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminately  for 
each  oUier ;    and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.     A  distinction, 
however,  obtains  between  them.     Purity  is  the  use  of  such  words,  and 
such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which  we 
speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other 
languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined,  or  used  without  proper 
authority.     Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as 
the  best  and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which 
we  intend  to  express  by  them,     it  implies  the  correct  and  happy  appli- 
cation of  them,  according  to  that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or 
low  expressions  ;  and  to  words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  signi- 
ficant of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.     Style  may  be  pure,  that  is, 
it  may  all  be  strictly  English,  without  Scoticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  un- 
gnunmatical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  propriety.     The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted 
to  the  subject,  nor  fiilly  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.     He  has  taken 
all  hJB  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language ; 
bot  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily.     Whereas, 
[e   cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure  ;  and  where  both  purity 
J  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they  also  render 
graceful.     There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of  propriety,  but 
practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 
^hen  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-coined  words,  as  incongruous  with 
ity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  exceptions  are  to 
nade.     On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace.     Poetry  admits  of 
iiter  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new 
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compottiidljig  ffordc }  yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  abould  be  used  with  a 
sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  'and  have 
a  wcMTse  effect.  They  are  apt  to  give  style  an  affected  and  conceited 
air;  and  should  never' be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such,  whose  esta- 
biisbed  reputation  gives  them  some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  lan- 
guage. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  necessity 
requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided*  Barren  languages  may  need 
such  assistances  ;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  our 
most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  such 
as  were  of  native  gro«vth  ;  and  bis  language  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  urity  and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words. 
At  present,  we  seem  to  be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words  haiK,  of  laie,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasioQSy 
they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often 
also,  they  render  it  stiff  and  forced ;  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native 
style,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so  by  a  proper  manaffe- 
ment  of  words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  uils 
Latinised  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which,  as  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  merits  a  fbli  ex- 
plication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  com- 
monly formed  about  it.  . 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  It  comes  from  *  prsecidere,"  to  cut  off:  it  imports  retrench- 
ing all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it.  I  observed 
before,  that  it  is  often  di£Bcuit  to  separate  the  qualities  of  style  from  the 
qualities  of  thought;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  instonce  For,  in  order 
to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style,  one 
must  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in 
his  manner  of  thinking!;. 

The  wards  wbich  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in 
three  respect!* ;  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  the  author 
intends,  but  some  other  wbich  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to  it ;  or,  thcr 
may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  completely  ;  or,'they  may 
express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  be  intends.  Precision 
stends  opposed  to  all  these  Ihrce  faults  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  In  an 
author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being  free  of  the  two  former  faults 
seems  implied.  The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper;  that  is,  they  ex- 
press that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  express  it  fully ;  but  to  be 
precise,  signifies,  that  they  express  that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  supei^uoos 
unseasonable  accessary,  so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  ob- 
ject, and  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indi«- 
tinct.  This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehens' 
of  the  object  he  means  to  present  to  us  ;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in 
mind :  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ;  a  perfect! 
indeed,  to  which  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the  nati 
of  the  human  mind.     It  never  can^view,  clearly  and  di8tiijctl>,  abo» 
one  object  at  a  time.     If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especial 
objecu  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itse 
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conlvsed  and  embarrassed.  It  caonot  eleariy  perceive  ia  wlmt  Aey 
agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thw,  were  an}  object,  suppose  some 
aoim^d,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  1  wanted  to  form  adif* 
tinct  notion,  1  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  off.  I  would  re- 
qoire  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there 
might  be  nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
words.  If,  when  you  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell 
roe  more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the 
principal  object ;  if  by  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift 
the  point  of  view,  and  make  m^  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblige 
me  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal. 
Tou  load  the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and 
collars,  and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  re* 
sembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style  ;  and  is  the  proper  opposite 
to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of  words. 
Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  themselves  under* 
stood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly  ;  and  they  only  confound  the  reader* 
They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the  precise  expression,  to  con- 
vey what  they  would  signify;  they  do  not,  indeed,  conceive  their  OWB 
nneaning  vtfry  precisely  themselves  i  and  therefore  help  it  out,  as  they 
can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply 
the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea :  they  are  al- 
ways going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The 
image  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is  always  seen  double ;  and  no  double 
image  is  distinct.  When  an  author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  1  understand  it  fuUy.  But 
if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  con* 
rage  and  fortitude  ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my 
idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly  ; 
but  he  is,  in  troth,  expressing  two.  Cbtira^e  resists  danger;  fortitude 
supports  pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them 
should  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  usteady,  and  my  conception 
of  the  objects  indistinct. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  h^is  far  from  being  precise.  He  uses 
proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  rlear 
as  he  conceives  it  himself ;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous  ;  but  the  ideas 
are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  precision.  All  subjects  do  not 
equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
known  and  familiar  kind  ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the 
^e  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise 
exact. 

ew  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  lan^agc,  are  more  clear  and 
ipicubos,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William 
raple  5  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precij^ion.  They  are 
rC  and  diffuse  ;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  meaning  by  several 
ch;  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single 
those  expressions^  which  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  which  they 
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have  in  view,  and  do  more.  Neither,  indeed.  Is  precision  the  prevailiog 
character  of  Afr.  Addison's  style  ;  although  he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this 
respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Additson's ;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a  pro- 
fessed philosophical  writer  :  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all  things^  to 
have  studied  precision  His  style  has  both  great  beauties  and  great 
faults  ;  and  on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for  imitation. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of  words ;  those 
which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well  sounding  ;  he  has 
great  variety  of  them  ;  and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  be  afterward 
shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect  in  precision,  is  not  owing  so 
much  to  indistinct  or  confuted  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affectation.  He  is 
fond  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language ;  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simply  ;  he  must  always 
give  it  the  dress  of  state  and  majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocations, 
and  many  words  and  phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would 
have  been  described  much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion 
to  mention  any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his 
proper  name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled^  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than,  the  master  critic,  the  mighty  geninSy 
and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master  of  art,  and  con- 
emnmate  philologist.  In  the  same  way,  the  erand  poetic  sire,  the  phi* 
losophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noble  birth  and  lofty  genius,  are 
the  only  names  by  which  he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates, 
and  Plato,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.  This  method  of 
diitinguishing  persons  is  extremely  affected ;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary 
to  precision,  as  the  firequent  circumlocutions  be  employs  for  all  moral 
ideas ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than 
to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The 
moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term  ; 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when  in  the  next  page  he  calls  it, 
*  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  V  Self-examination,  or  reflection  on  our  own  con- 
duct, is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  aU 
the  forms  of  '  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  becoming  a 
self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself,  forming  the  dual 
number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  rather  loads  with  words,  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  propositions,  as  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble 
them. 

In  the  fullowing  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our  mind,  as 
much  as  one  who  should  iswallow  poison  or  give  himself  a  wound,  would 
hurt  his  body.     Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words  he  pours  foi 
'  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us  such  as  it  rei 
is ;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  ord 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disorderly  one,  without  drawing 
in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at  its  height,  is  confessed  tc 
so  miserable  ;  it  would  then,  undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no 
immoral,  or  unjust  action,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inr 
and  breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  era  f''i:*her  advancing  of  t 
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eiecation  aire  ad  j  doDe :  whoever  did  il),  or  acted  in  prc'judtre  to  bis 
iiit^rity,  gDod-oatore,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater 
cruelty  towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupletl  not  to  swallow  what  wa<& 
potsonoas,  or  who,  with  his  own  handfl,  should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
woond  faia^ outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs  or  body.''*  Here, 
to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  "  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affection, 
and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one  ;"  next,  it  is,  '<  To  commit  an 
action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust ;"  and  in  the  next  line,  it  is,  *'  To 
doiO,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  e;ood-nature,  and  worth  ;"  nay, 
so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  is,  *'  To  mangle,  or 
wound,  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body." 
Such  superfluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste  ; 
and  serves  no  purpose  hut  to  embarrass  an  d  perplex  the  sense.  This 
sort  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quintilian,  **Est  in  quibusdam  tur- 
lia  manium  verborem,  qui  dum  communem  loqoendi  morem  reformidant, 
dacti  specie  nitoris,  circumeuot  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere  * 
Tolont.^t  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  , 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is  the 
injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are  called 
synonymous,  beeaase  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  Idea ;  but, 
for  the  moet  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with  some  diversity  in 
the  circumstsAces*  They  are  varied  by  some  accessary  idea  which 
every  word  lEtroduces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them. 
Hardly,  m  any  language,  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the 
same  idea ;  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage, will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them. 
As  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer 
can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  90  as  to  heighten  and 
to  finish  the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  'What  was 
wantiDg  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit.  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  mu:»t  be  extremely 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other ;  and  to  employ  them 
carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rcunding  and 
diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same, 
while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  un- 
warily thrown  over  style. 

la  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more  readily 
take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere.  Cicero,  however,  has 
shown  08,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt  them.  "  Quid 
ergo,'*  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,*'  tibi  commendem  eum  quem  tu  ipse 
diltgis  ?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etiam 
amariy  ob  eam  rem  tibi  haec  scribo."|  In  the  same  manner  tutus  and 
securuSf  are  words  which  we  should  readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning 
is  ''•fferent.  Tutua^  signifies  out  of  danger  ;  atcurus^  free  from  the 
d  i  of  it.  Seneca  has  elegantly  marked  this  distinction ;  '*  Tuta 
«      -^  esse  possant,  secura  non  pos8unt."§     In  our  own  language,  very 

wvcterbt.  Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

i  crowd  of  unmeaiiing  words  is  brought  together  by  some  authors,  who,  afraid 
9i  .  sewing  thems^lfes  after  a  commoa  aod  ordjnaiy  manner,  and  allured  by  an 
*l  nace  of  aplendoar,  surround  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say  with  a  certain 
«  loqUBcity."    \ 

''-aiU.  1. 13.  Bp.  47.  §  Ej^is.  97. 
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many  instances  might  be  given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words 
reputed  synonymous ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now 
point  out  some  of  these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  them- 
selves be  of  use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending, 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

.  Auaterity,  severity,  rigour*  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner  of  living  ; 
severity,  of  thinking ;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity,  is  opposed 
effeminacy ;  to  severity,  relaxation ;  to  rigour,  clemency.  A  hermit 
is  austere  in  his  life  ;  a  casuist,  severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or 
law ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom,  hMt.  Custom,  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the  actor.  By 
custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  by  habit,  the 
effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the 
custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idlenesSb 

Surprisedf  tuionished,  amazed,  eonfomded.  i  am  surprised,  with  wliat 
is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am 
amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I  am  confounded,  by  what  is 
shocking  or  terrible. 

Demt,  renouncey  quit,  Uaee  off*  Each  of  these  words  implies  some  par* 
suit  or  object  relinquished  ;  but  from  different  motives.  We  desist,  from 
the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit,  for  the  sake  of  some 
other  thing  which  interests  us  more  ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs,  when  he 
finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  the  court,  because  he  has  been 
affronted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  leaves  off 
his  attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it. 

Fride,  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makes  us 
desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done, 
that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  dudain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

To  distinguish,  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not  to  con- 
found with  another  thing ;  we  separate  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it» 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qualities.  They  are 
separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

To  weary,  to  fatigue.     The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wearies  ns ; 
labour  frtigues  us.     I  am  weary  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  VBth  walk- 
ing.    A  suiter  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  us  by  his  impor- 
tunity. 

To  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to  de- 
test, imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  bebig  in  debt ;  he 
detests  treachery. 

To  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope  ;  Harv —  i- 
covered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone.    Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  sam^.  ; 

alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only  child,  is  oni  o 
has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alcme,  is  one  who  is  left  by  its  f. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise  language,  betwixt  these  i  o 
phrases,  <'  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;"  and,  **•  virtue  alone  makei  is 
happy."    Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  nothing  else  cr-   lo 
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it*  yirtiie  alone  makes  ui  happj,  imports,  that  Tirtna^  by  iUelf,  or  an- 
accompanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to  do  it. 

£iiltre,  compliU*  A  thing  is  entire,  bj  wanting  none  of  its  parts  ;  com- 
plete, bj  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it.  A  man  maj 
hsre .  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one  cotTiplete  apart- 
ment. 

Trwmquilliiy^  peace,  calm,  TranqoiDity,  respects  a  situation  free  from 
trooUe,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect  t(r 
any  canaes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situ- 
ation going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity  in 
himself;  peace  with  others ;  and  calm,  a^er  the  storm. 

A  dMeuihf^  an  obtlaele.  A  difficalty  embarrasses  ;  an  obstacle,  stops 
IK.  We  remove  the  one  ;  we  surmoont  the  other.  Generally,  the  first 
expreses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  af- 
fidr ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign  cause.  Philip  found 
difficalty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ; 
Imt  the  eioqueace  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  de- 

m 

a^Ds. 

FFisdom,  prudence*  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  most 
proper.  Pmdence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  improperly.  A  wise 
man  eafloys  the  most  proper  means  for  success  ;  a  prudent  man,  the 
eaCest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

£M^fh,  m^paenL  Enough,  relates  to  Uie  quantity  which  one  wishes 
to  iMve  of  any  thing*  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than  sufficient 
does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough ;  although  he  has  what  is 
eofficieot  for  nature. 

TommOj  to  acknowledge^  to  confeea.  Each  of  these  words  imports  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very.different  circumstances.  To  avow,  sup' 
poses  the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  acknowledge,  supposes  a  small  degree 
of  Smltiness,  which  the  acknowledgment  compensates  ;  to  confess,  sup- 
poses a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad 
minister,  and  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and 
is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  pun- 
ished. 

To  remark^  to  obeerve.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  order 
to  remember  ;  we  observe  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order  to  judge. 
A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees  ;  a  general  observes 
an  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal^  amhiguoue*    An  equivocal  eipression,  is  one  which  has  one 
sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another  sense  concealed  and 
anderstood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it.     An  ambiguous  expression  is 
one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
them  to  give  it    An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it  is  used  with  design,  fs,  with  an  inten- 
not  to  give  full  information.    An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an 
I  vocal  expression  ;   a  confused  man  may  oflen  utter  ambiguous  ones, 
'oat  any  design.     I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 
h,  hy.    Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between  some 
jment,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who  employs  it : 
wHh^  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connexion  ;  by,  a  more 
ote  one.     We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword  ;  he  dies  6if  violence.      The 
-i^*^\  ig  bound  with  ropes  by  the  executioner.    The  proper  distinction 
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in  the  1196  of  IhPie  particles,  is  ele^ntly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Bo« 
berUoirs  History  of  Scotland.  When  one  of  (he  old  Scottish  kings  waa 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  bis  nobles  held  their  lanci^, 
they  startetl  up,  and  drew  iheir  swords  ;  **  By  these,"  said  they,  •'  weac- 
qiHred  our  lands,  and  mlh  these  we  will  defend  them."  "  By  these  we  ftc- 
quiir^i  our  land  ;"  signifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force 
and  o^vi  tiiil  deeds  ;  and,  **  with  these  we  will  defend  them  ;"  signifies  the 
immeiiiate  direct  instrument,  the  sword,  which  they  would  employ  in  tbeir 

defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which,  by  careless  wri- 
ters, are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  so. 
.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the  same.     The  more 
the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is  weighed  and  attended  to, 
the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write> 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that  in  or- 
der to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially  requisite  ; 
one  that  an  author^s  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  the  other,  that 
we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force  of  those  words 
which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required  ;  labour  and  atten- 
tion still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors,  in  our  language,  moat 
dieting! lished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  seldom  or  neret 
find  vague  expressions,  and  synonymous  words  carelessly  thrown  to 
gether.     His  meaning  is  always  clear  and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writing  or 
discourRe  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of 
that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  h  is  imleed, 
in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  oC 
precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  Imprints 
no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.  Bat  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
on  our  guard  lest  two  great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects 
where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style  ; 
lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  coptoasiieaB 
and  ornament.  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked 
in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear 
and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  re^ 
ject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on  some  occasions,  may  be 
thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copioas- 
nessand  precision,  to  be  flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  cor^- 
rect  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may 
require  more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision 
and  accuracy  ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it  may 
demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.     But  we  must  study  never  to 
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*  In  French  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  this  subject,  the  Abbe  GirardV 
ntfmes  Fran^oUes,  in  which  fa«  has  niade  a  lar^e  collection  vf  such  apparent  s 
oymes  in  the  lauguaire,  and  shown,  with  accuracy,  the  differenee  in  their  aigni^ 
tion.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  ton 
and  executed  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Nothing  would  contribute  mon 
precise  and  elegant  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  pen 
with  eooriderable  profiL  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attentiou, 
force  of  words ;  and  wiU  suggest  several  distinctions  betwixt  synonymous  tena 
our  own  language,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French  ;  i 
accordingly,  several  of  tbe  instances  above  given,  were  su^ested  by  the  w""** 
Thif  author. 
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sacrifice,  totallj,  any  one  of  these  qualities  to  the  other  :  and  bj  a  pro- 
per managementy  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own 
ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
time,  extensive. 


LECTURE  XL 


STRUCTURE  OF   SENTENCES. 

Uavisg  Begun  to  treat  of  style  in  the  last  lectore,  I  consider  its  fun* 
damental  quality,  perspicuity*  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates  chiefly 
to  die  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentenct^n ;  and  as,  in 
sD  writing  ^nd  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and  structure  of  sen- 
tences is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully*  Though 
penpicDtty  be  the  general  head  under  which  I,  at  present,  consider  lan- 
guage, I  ^all  not  confine  myself  to  this  quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but 
shall  inquire  abo,  what  is  requisite  for  their  grace  afid  beauty ;  that  I 
may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  at* 
tended  to  m  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easf  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period,  iarther 
than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or  enunciatian  of 
thoqght.  Aristotle's  definition  b,  in  the  main,  a  good  one  ;  '*  Af|K  f^tfr* 
ttfX^  *mi  Ti\KT^  *atif  auTnf,  um  fuyf^  tvTvf^wTtt :  A  form  of  speech  which 
kith  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  be 
easily  comprehended  at  once/'  This,  however,  admits  of  great  latitude. 
For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists  always  of  component  parts,  which  are 
caOed  its  members  ;  and  as  these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many, 
and  may  be  connected  in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  men- 
tal proposition,  may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split 
into  two  or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sentences,  aa 
to  the  nnmber  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members,  which  may  enter  into 
them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite  measure.  Only,  it  is  ob- 
vious, there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  side.  Sentences,  immoderately 
long,  and  consisting  of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one 
or  other  of  the  rules  which  i  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  every  ffood  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  re- 
gard most  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions  where  pronunciat^n  j&as  no  place, 
however,  by  using  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads 
reader's  ear,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
lently,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly 
connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view. 
5  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many  short  ^sentences 
,  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken,  the  connexion  of  thought 
ened,  and  the  memory  burdened,  by  presenting  to  it  a  long  succes- 
"f  minute  objects. 
^  r^ard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the  French 
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critics  make  a  very  JQst  distinction  of  style,  into  style  periodique^  and  Hffle 
coupe.  The  style  periadique  is,  where  the  sentences  are  composed  of  ae- 
veral  members  linked  together,  and  hanging  upon  one  another ;  so  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till  the  close*  This  is  the  moat 
pompous,  musical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  composing;  as  in  the  fol* 
lowing  sentence  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  <'  If  you  look  about  you,  and 
consider  the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children ; 
how  little  beauty  we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  bear  of ;  how  manjr 
diseases,  and  how  much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world  ;  you  wiU  fell  down 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction^  will  admire 
80  many  blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'^ 
(Letter  to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  af- . 
ter  this  manner. 

The  style  coupe  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  independent 
propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  following  of  Mr. 
rope :  *^  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an  antbor. 
1  writ  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because  I  was  told,  I  might 
.please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please."  (Prefiice  to  his  works.)  This 
'is  very  much  the  French  method  of  writing ;  and  always  anits  gay  and 
easy  subjects.  The  slyU  periodiquef  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity 
to  composition.  The  style  eaupe^  is  more  lively  and  striking.  According 
to  tiie  nature  of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it 
ought  to  bear,  the  one  or  other  may  be  predominant.'  But,  in  almost 
every  kind  of  composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  tbe 
ear  tires  of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued ;  whereas,  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightlmess  is  joined  with  majesty  m  our  style.  "  Non  semper," 
aays  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds  of 
styles  of  which  1  have  been  speaking)  '<  non  semper  ntendom  est  por- 
petuitate,  et  quasi  conversione  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  meniDria 
minutioribus  oratio  est"* 

Thb  variety  is  of  so  ffreat  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied,  not 
only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  bnt  in  the  structore  of 
our  sentences  also.     A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whether  long  or  short, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another.    However  mtuical 
each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  introduce  even  a  discord, 
than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  :  for,  nothing  is 
00  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity.     In  this  article  of  the  constractton 
and  distribution  of  his  sentences,  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art. 
Li  the  last  lecture  I  observed  that  he  b  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  pre- 
cision of  style  to  pomp  of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his 
whole  manner  9  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  verv  unfit 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  model.    But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  was 
was  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and  1 
mony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  author ;  ar** 
this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention* 

^  "  Itia  not  proper  always  to  employ  a  coDtinuftl  train,  and  a  sort  of  regular 
of  phrases  ;  but  style  ^ht  to  be  often  broken  down  into  smaller  numbers." 
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From  these  general  obsenrations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more  particu- 
lar eonaideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a  sentence 
perfect.     So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  sentences, 
that,  in  ererj  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention 
to  it.    For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  in 
a  cJnmsj,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com- 
posed of  such  sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit. 
Whereas,  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  ofstjle, 
we  acquire  the  habit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gaace ;  and,  if  a  disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we 
immediately  see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it.* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence  seem  to  me,  the 
four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2. Unity.  8.  Strength. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at  some 
length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the  least 
degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy 
a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one  might,  at  first,  imagine.  Am- 
biguity aiises  nrom  two  causes  :  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or 
a  wrong  collocation  of  them*  Of  the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards 
perspicuity,  I  treated  fully  in  the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them, 
I  am  now  to  treat;  The  first  thmg  to  be  studied  here,  is  to  observe  ex- 
actly the  mJes  of  grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  gram- 
mar of  our  language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous 
collocation  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical 
rule.  The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to 
one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Lathi, 
\}j  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position  in  which 
they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is, 
that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related,  should  be  placed  in  the 
sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible ;  so  as  to  make  their  mutual 
relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good 
writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  wOl  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
instances,  which  will  both  show  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make 
the  application  of  It  to  be  understood. 

First,  In  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the  signifi- 
cation of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them,  there  Is  often 
a  good  deal  of  nicety.  <<  By  greatness,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spec- 
tator, No.  412,  ^*  1  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but 
the  largeness  of  a  whole  view."  Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  only  ren- 
ders it  a  limitation  of  the  following  word  mean,  '<  I  do  not  only  mean." 
The  questicm  may  then  be  put,  What  does  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he 
placed  it  after  6ti&,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  '<  1  do  not  mean  the 
ciitt<mly  of  any  single  object."    For  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he 

I  die  rtrnetuFe  of  sentences,  the  ancients  appear  to  bate  bestowed  a  great  deal 
..ditioB  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  nt^i  E^/jiufu*s,  abounds 
obserratiuns  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  carried  to  such  a  degree 
cely,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  us  minute.  The  Treatise  of  Dionysius  of 
samassus,  «i^i  owBtatoK  ofofAotn-m,  is  more  masterly :  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
musieal  strueture  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded 
1  Bore  fluistance  to  their  writers  than  our  tongue  admits.  On  the  arraoge- 
t  of  words  in  English  sentences,  zviiith  chap,  of  Lord  Kaime's  Elements  of 
cism  ought  to  be  consulted;  and  also  the  2d  yolume  of  Dr.  Campbells  Philosophy 

'"•ic. 
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mean  more  than  the  bulk?  Is  it  the  colour?  Or  anj  other  property  ? 
Its  proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object.  By  grealneas,  I 
do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;"  for  then,  when  we  put 
the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single  object ; 
The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  intends^  and  gives  it ;  *^  The 
largeness  of  a  whole  view."  <'  Theism,"  says  Lord  Shallesbjary,  *^  can 
only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism."  Does  he  mean  that  theism  is 
capable  of  nothing  else,  except  being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ? 
This  is  what  his  words  literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of 
only.  He  should  have  said,  '<  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism 
or  atheism."  In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Religion,)  **  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we." 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  em* 
phasis«  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  Uast.  In  the  first 
case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  understand 
better  than  the  Romans,  Hberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing,  which  they  vn- 
derstood  as  well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will  import,  that  liber- 
ty was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  by  uB  ;  meaning  that  by 
them  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as  I  make  no  deubt,  was 
Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  sense  rendered  independent  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arran- 
ging the  words  thus :  '<  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least, 
as  we."  The  &ct  is,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as  on/y,  whoUy^  ai 
leoBt^  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serve  to  show  their 
reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a 
habit  of  throwing  them  in-  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.  But,  la 
writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate ;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words  which 
they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt^  upon  the  first  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interpose«l  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to  divest  it 
of  all  ambiguity*  For  instance ;  '*  Are  these  designs,"  says  Lord  Boling* 
broke,  Disser.  on  Parties,  Dedicat.  *<  Are  these  designs,  which  any  man, 
who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  V  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these 
words,  '<tn  any  circumstances,  in  any  situaUon^^  are  connected,  with,  <*  a 
man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  sitoation,"  or  with  that 
man's  <<  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation  into  which 
be  may  be  brought!"  If  tbe  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  Intended 
to  be  the  meaning,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  oondoeted  thus ; 
**  Are  these  designs  which  any  man  who  Is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation  to  avow?"  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  dispositioa  of  the 
relative  pronouns,  whoy  which^  whatf  whossy  and  of  all  those 
which  express  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  with  one  anott 
As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we  cannot  be  too  aceni 
and  precise  here.    A  small  error  may  overcloud  the  meanmg  of 
whole  sentence ;  and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet,  wh 
these  relative  particles  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  always  i 
somethmg  awkward  and  disjointed  In  the  stmcture  of  the  sentence.  Tfa 
in  the  Spectator,  (^o.  64.)  «  This  kmd  of  wit,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  % 
very  much  In  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  a 
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irbo  did  not  practite  it  for  anj  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  lake  of 
betng  wktj/'  We  are  at  do  lose  &out  the  meamag  here  ;  but  the  con* 
mtratdoa  would  evidently  be  mended  by  dispeaiogof  the  circuiaatance, 
*^  about  an  age  or  two  ago,"  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  rela* 
tiTe  vkOf  firom  Its  antecedent  our  countrymm ;  in  this  way  :  *<  About  an 
age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  coun- 
trymen, who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  tba 
Bsike  of  being  witty."  Spectator,  No.  412.  '*  We  nowhere  meet  with  a 
more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of 
those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different 
aitaation**'  Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  s&ow,  as  its 
antec^cnt ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention 
to  the  sense,  we. should  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer 
it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and  hence,  an 
indiitinct&ess  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following  passage 
in  Bisiiop  Sherlock's  aermons,  (vol.  il.  serm.  15.)  is  still  more  censura- 
ble :  **  It  is  foUy  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  aecidenta  of  life, 
by  heaping  ap  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the 
good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Fatherv"  which,  always  refers  gram- 
matically to  the  immediately  preceding  substantive,  which  here  is  ^'trea* 
a«ree ;''  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole  period.  £very  one 
feela  this  impropriety.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  *<  It  Is 
folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
accidents  of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good 
providemce  of  our  heavenly  Father." 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's.  He  is 
recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons  fuUy  and  diso 
tittctfy.  **  Many,"  says  he,  <<  act  so  directly  contrai*y  to  thia  method,  that, 
from  a  habit  of  saying  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  uni- 
veraitj,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read 
whatUiey  have  written.'^     He  certainly  does  not  mean,  that.thej  had  ao 

attired  time  and  paper  at  the  uxuversity,  but  they  had  acquired  this  habit 
liera ;  and  therefore  bis  words  ought  to  hsve  run  thus,  *<  From  a  babU, 
which  thej  have  acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  theyr 
write  ID  00  dimiuoiive  a  manner."     In  another  passage,  the  same  author 
has  left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relative*    It  is 
is  the  coocliisioo  of  hie  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  concerniog  the 
aacraoMBtal  test ;  *'  Thus  1  have  fairly  given  you,  Sir,  my  own  opioioo, 
as  well  as  |hat  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affatr  ^  upon  which  I  am  coo6dent  you  may  securely  reckon." 
Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his  correspondent  to   reckon  upon 
seciirely.2  The  natural  construction  leads  to  these  words,  ^*  this  weighty 
afiiiir«"     But  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  sense  of  this*  il  is  more 
probable  h^  m^nt  that  the  majority  of  both  bouses  might  be  securely 
kooed  upon  ;  though  certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged, 
bscarely.  expressed.    The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging 
ihas  :    *'  Thus,  Sir,  I  hsive  given   you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to 
weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
t ;  upon  which  {  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon." 
iveral  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  whichll 
«  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  role  understood  ;  that  in  the  con- 
'^'ibn  of  sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
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marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly  mark  the 
relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another  ;  particularlj^ 
that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to  the  words  whicli 
they  are  intended  to  qualify  ;  that,  where  a  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  it 
shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined  by  its 
place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that  every  relative  word  which 
is  used,  shall  instantly  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without  the  least  obscurity.  1  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because 
I  think  they  are  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into 
sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  farther  observe,  that  obscurity  oftea 
arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
pronouns  who,  and  (key,  and  ihem,  and  iheiraj  when  we  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  different  persons  ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence  of  Archbishop 
Tiilotson  ;  (vol.  i.  serm.  42.)  <'  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
good  that  is  in  others  ;  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their  light  ;  and  therefore  they  do 
what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their 
virtues  may  not  obscure  them."  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  It 
renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed  and  inelegant  When 
we  find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  as,  we  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into  some  other 
form  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references  to  persons  who  have 
before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities*  Quintilian  gives  os  some  in- 
stances in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangements.  A  man,  he  tells  u«, 
ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  his  death,  **  Stataam 
auream  hastam  tenentem  ;"  upon  which  arose  a  dispute  at  law,  whether 
the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?  The  same  au* 
thor  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the 
collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say,  *'  Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,"  this  is 
ambiguous,  both  in  sen^e  and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave 
the  blow*  But  if  this  expression  were  used,  '^  Se  vidisse  hominem  li- 
brum  scribentem,"  although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists 
that  the  arrangement  is  wrong.  ^^  Nam,*^  says  he,  **  etiamsi  librum  ab 
homine  scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  ]ibro,male  tamen  compoauerat, 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit.''  Indeed,  to  have  the  relation 
of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  a  sen- 
tence, making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts 
of  it. 

1  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well  arranged  sentence,  which 
I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every  composition^ 
of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required,  in  order  to  render 
it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  connecting  principle  among 
the  parts.  Some  onasubject  must  reign  and  be  predominant.  This,  asl 
shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in 
all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strict- 
est unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to 
be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed  ^  but  these  parts  most  be 
so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of 
one  object,  not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  nnity  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  following  rules  must  be  observed  : 
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In  the  first  place,  daring  the  course  of  the  senleace,  the  scene  should 
be  cfaaosged  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  harried  bj  sudden 
transitions  firom  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to  subject.  There  is 
commonlj,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or  thing,  which  is  the  govern- 
ing' word.  This  shoold  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it.  Should  I  express  mjself  thus .-  *^  After  we  came  to  an- 
chor, they  pat  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends, 
vrho  receive  me  with  the  greatest  kindness."  In  this  sentence,  though 
the  objects  contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other, 
yet,  by  tliia  manner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the 
place  and  the  person,  toe,  and  they^  and  /,  and  10^,  they  appear  in  such 
a  disunited  view,  that  the  sense .  of  connespon  is  almost  lost.  The  sen- 
tence is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following 
manner :  ^'  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  ail  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness." 
Writers,  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress,  at  the 
same  time, 

A  second  rule ;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence  things  which  have 
eo  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
sentences*     The  violation  of  this  rule  never  falls  to  hurt  and  displease  a 
reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme 
to  etr  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded 
and  embarrassed.     Examples  abound  in  authors.     1  shall  produce  some 
te  JQsdfy  what  I  now  say.    *'  Archbishop  Tillotson,*'  says  an  author  of  the 
History  of  En^and,  **  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both 
bv  king  Wfllhim  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tenliison,  Bi- 
ahop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him."     Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former  1  '<  He  was  exceed- 
faighr  beloved  by  both  kinj^  and  queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the  sentence, 
we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related  to  it  to  follow ; 
when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  proposition,  '*  who  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.''  The  following  is  from  Midd]eton*s 
life  of  Cicero  :  **  In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cfeero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  TuQia ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dole- 
bella;  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her." 
The  principal  object  in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tultia,  which  was 
the  cause  of  her  Other's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it  as  happening  soon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety ; 
but  the  snbjanction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main  object ; 
and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  by  setting 
a    new  picture'^  before  the  reader.     The  following  sentence,   from  a 
translation  oC  Plutarch,  is  still  worse  :  "  Their  march,"  says  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  '*  their  march,  was  through  an 
tmcoltivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  havmg  no 
oUier  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  an- 
savoury,  by  reason  of  their  continually  feeding  upon  sea-fish."    Here  the 
scene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.     The  march  of  the  Greeks, 
the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled, 
Ae  aceount  of  their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted 
fBod,  form  a  jumble  of  oojects,  slightly  related  to  each  odier,  which  the 
reader  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentence)  of  no  great  tengfth, 
jet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are  Terj  »pt 
to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  onlj  open  Lord  Clarendon's  hte- 
torj,  to  find  examples  everj  where.  The  long,  inTolved,  and  Intrieate 
sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blembh  of  his  compotitico ; 
though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has  considerable  kneril.  In 
later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord  Clarendon,  we  find  a  period 
sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending  so  many  particalars, 
as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  Tdce,  for  an  hi- 
stance,  the  following,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Po- 
etry. '*  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different 
things ;  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  se- 
veral names  of  busy  and  idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first 
wisdom;  and  of  the  other  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  expfreea 
what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio^  and  the  French  upriiy  both 
from  the  Latin ;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifiea  that  of 
poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language."  When  one 
arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  firat 
set  out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  fauhs  by  his  love  of  magnifi- 
cence,  shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  m  his  rhapaody,  whare  he 
is  describing  the  cold  regions  :  <<  At  length,*'  says  he,  '^  tne  aon  approfteh- 
ing,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  iheans 
and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  return  of  cold ;"  The  first 
sentience  is  correct  enough ;  but  he  goes  on  :  <Mt  brealntbe  icy  fatten 
of  the  main,  where  vast  sea^monsters  pierce  through  floating  islands,  with 
arms  which  can  withstand  the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  who  of  them*- 
selves  aeem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  M 
but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  slaie  and 
force,  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  hini 
humbly  to  adore  the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the 
author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom.*'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappj  or 
embarrassed  than  this  sentence ;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
descriptive,  where  every  thing  should  be  clear*  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  tf ,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambigaoQ8|  whether  it  mean 
f  fie  son  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in  the  sentence ; 
beginning,  with  the  son,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main ;  then 
the  sea- monsters  become  the  principal  personages ;  and  lastly^  by  h 
very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought  Into  view,  and  receives  a  long 
and  serious  admonition,  before  the  sentence  closes.  1  do  not  at  pieseat 
Insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  as,  Ood't  being  tim  eampo- 
8er  of  firama ;  and  the  sea-monsters  having  nnnt  ikiA  vMu^md  recta. 
Shaitesbory's  strength  lay  in  reasonmg  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  de- 
scription ;  however  much  his  descriptions]have  been  sometimes  edadied* 

I  shall  only  sive  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift ; 
in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language ;  where,  ia 
place  of  a.  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  aevttel  8qI>> 
jects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  langa^^e,  after  tke  time  of 
Cromwell :  «<  To  this  succeeded,''  says  he,  <*  that  licentlouancea  vriiiek 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  rellgioB,  and  mcralay 
fell  to  corrupt  our  language  ;  which  last  was  not  Ukely  to  be  much  im- 
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wored  Vy  (faose»  who  at  that  tine  raade  up  the  court  of  kfaig  Charles  the 
BecoQ^  ;  eiUiertuch  a»  had  followed  him  in  his  baaisbment,  or  nbo  bad 
beea  a\U)getber  cooveraant  in  the  dialect  of  tbene  faoatiG  tiqiea;  or 
yonv^mcD,  who  had  been  educated  io  the  same  comitrj  i  bo  that,  the 
coQft,  wMcb  ^mA  to  be  tbe  standard  of  corr^ctpeM  aod  proprietj  of 
speech,  waa  tben,  apd  I  think  bap  ever  since  contioaed,  tbe  wor^t  school 
in  Eo^Mod  for  that  accompHshment ;  and  so  wilt  remain,  ti)l  better  care 
be  taken  io  tbe  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  mto  the 
world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
patterns  of  politeness- '*-<-How  many  different  facts,  reosoningSy  and  oh- 
aerraiioos,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at  once  I  and  yet  so  linked 
together  by  tbe  author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which 
a&iits  of  BO  greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any 
of  its  measbers  ?  Having  meutioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  nptice» 
that  it  ia  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation^  to  amend  tbe  de- 
lects of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  confusion* 
For,  comnsast  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper  divisions  of 
thought ;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenour  of  the 
author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper  or  not,  just  ac- 
cording  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the  sense,  Whep 
they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve,  and  will  meet  with,  no 


I  proceed  too  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  seutences  ;  which 
is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parenthesis  io  the  middle  of  then).  On  sonie  oc- 
casion^ diese  m^y  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as  prompted  b^  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  of  thought,  which  (can  glance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  going 
aloqg.  But,  fer  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  extremely  bad ;  being  a 
sort  of  wheels  within  wheels  ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sentences ;  the 
perpJeied  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants 
art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless  to  give  many  iu- 
stBQces,  at  tbey  occur  so  often  among  incorrect  writers,  i  shall  pro- 
duce one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and 
manner  of  writing,  betraya  him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort. 
It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes 
thus  :  **  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world, 
at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made 
capaUe  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  how- 
ercr,  sufficient,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or 
at  tbe  worst,  tolerable ;  I  say  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  a  larger  portion  of  the  etberial  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men."  A  very  bad 
softteoce  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and  other 
intejjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to  thrust  so  many 
things,  that  be  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction  again  with  the  phrase, 
f  any :  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  sure 
laark  of  a  cluB)sy,  ill-constructed  sentence ;  excusable  in  speaking, 
where  tbe  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in  polished  writing, 
uopardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which  is, 
to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  opd  perf<pct  close.  Every  thing  that  is  one, 
«hou1d  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,    1  need  not  take  notice, 
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that  an  unfiDished  sehtence  is  nd  ftentence  at  all,  according  to  any  gmdi- 
matical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with  sentence^  that  are,  so  tb 
speak,  more  than  6ntshed.  When  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  expect- 
ed was  to  h^  the  coBclosion,  when  we  have  come  to  the  word  on  which 
the  mind  is  naturally  led,  hy  what  went  before,  to  rest ;  onexpectedlj, 
some  circamstance  pops  out,  which  ought  to  have  Been  omitted,  or  to  have 
been  disposed  of  elsewhere  ;  hut  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a 
tail  adjected  to  the  sentence  ;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the 
Alexandrian  line, 

**  Like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  aloDg." 
All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  extreme- 
ly. They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular,  they  break 
its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a  young  Clergyman, 
speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself  thus :  **  With  these 
writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  De- 
mosthenes, who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other ;  at  least  as  an 
orator."  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence  is  at  these  words, 
**  excelled  the  other.'*  These  words  conclude  the  propositions  ;  we 
look  for  no  more  ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  **  at  least  as  an  orator," 
comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How  much  more  compact  would  the 
sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus :  '*  With  these  writings,  young  divines 
are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  many 
degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least,  excelled  the  other."  In  the  following 
sentence,  fi^om  Sir  William  Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is 
altogether  foreign  to  it.  Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  '<  The  first,"  says  he,  "  could  not  end 
his  learned  treatise  without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so  grossly  into  the  cenfeure  of  the 
old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation  ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is 
so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufiiciency."  The  word  *'  indignation,"  con- 
cluded the  sentence ;  the  last  member,  "  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,"  is  a  proposition  altogether 
new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE  XIL 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 


Having  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  to  be  studied 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  !  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a  correct 
sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean  such  a  disposition  of 
the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  beat 
advantage  ;  as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  the  period  is  designed  to 
make,  most  full  and  complete  ;  and  give  every  word,  and  every  member, 
their  due  weight  and  force.  The  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and 
unity  are,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to.the  production  of  this  effect ; 
but  more  is  still  requisite.    For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough  ;  it  may 
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•feo  be  compact  enougb,,  id  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  reqiiisite  ooity ;  aad 

yet  by  some  anfaroarable  circumstance  io  the  stmctnrei  it  may  fail  io  that 

streni^th  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  arrangemeDt 

would  have  produced. 

The  tot  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sen* 

teoce  »«  to  divest  it  of  all  redandant  words.     These  may»  sometimes, 

be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  clearness  and  anity ;  hot 

they  are  always  enfeebling.    They  make  the  sentence  move  along  tardy 

and  encombered  : 

Estbrevitate  opof,  at  currat  Mntentia,  nev  te 
Impediat  rerbU,  lasau  onerantibus  awes.* 

It  is  ageneral  maiim,  that  any  words  wbicb  do  notadd  some  importance  to 
1^  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They  cannot  be  snperflaoos, 
without  being  burtfal.  *'  Obstat,*'  says  Qaintilian,  '<  qoicqnid  nonadjuvat" 
All  that  can  be  easiljr  supplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  left  oat  io  the  eipres* 
sioo.  Thas  :  **  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour 
of  it,"  18  better  language  than  to  say,  '<  Being  content  with  deserving 
«  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it."  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  ooe^ 
of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  h«ve 
written  or  composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression, 
and  to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
i&rst  draogfat.  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed  ;  and  we  shall 
always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus  re- 
trenched: provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning 
so  y^Tj  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style.  For  here,  as 
in  afl  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium*  Some  regard,  though  not  the 
principal;  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaves 
must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of  redundant 
members.  As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea,  so  every  member 
ought  io  contain  a  new  thought.  Opposed  to  this,  stands  the  fault  we 
sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than 
the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different 
form.  For  example  ;  speaking  of  beauty,  '^  The  very  first  discovery  of 
it,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  '*  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  andspreads  de« 
light  through  all  its  laculties."  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere, ''  It  is  impossi- 
bly for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to 
survey  so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency." 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  se- 
cond member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the  first ; 
and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  snch  an  author  as  Sir.  Addi- 
son, and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  periods,  may  palliate  such  negli- 
gences; yet,  io  general,  it  holds  that  style,  freed  from  this  prolixity, 
sppears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful.  The  attention  becomes 
remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a 
I    Tesponding  multiplication  of  ideas* 

Ifter  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  givoy  for  promoting 

\  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copula- 

«>  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  transition  and  connex-* 

*  '^  CondM  your  dfetion,  let  your  senae  be  clear, 
'*  Nor  with  a  weis^  of  words  fiitigae  tbe  ear."    vrai^S. 
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MR.  Theie  Utile  words,  M,  m^  whidtt  '^htrntt  Vfhirtf  &c.  are  frequent- 
ly the  ttoct  importaDt  words  of  aoj  ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon 
whkh  t^l  sentences  ttim,  and  of  course,  much  both  of  their  gracefulness 
and  strength  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using 
them  are  indeed,  so  infinite,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules,  reapect- 
idg  them,  can  be  given.  Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  sK:curate 
writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the  diflfereot  effects  produced  by  a 
difiefent  usi^  of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  obeer* 
yations,  I  shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition  from 
the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I  should  say, 
**  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  often  be  accom*  * 
panted  by  the  advantages  of  fortune."  In  such  instances,  we  feel  a  sort 
of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separation  of  two  things,  which, 
by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in 
thought ;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itself, 
which  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  pro* 
per  substantive  nonn. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  particles, 
by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this :  **  There  is  nothing  which 
disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language."  In  introducing  a 
subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particuUir  at* 
teation,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but  in  the  ordinary  current  of 
discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  shortly ; 
**  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language." 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrase  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  an« 
derstood  without  it.  As,  *'  The  man  I  love."  **  The  dominiont  we  pos- 
sessed, and  the  conquests  we  made."  But  though  this  elliptical  style  bo 
intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing)  yet  m 
ell  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind,  it  is  ungrecefuL  There,  the  rela* 
live  should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  constmctioa 
filled  \]p :  **  The  man  whom  I  love."  **  The  dominions  which  we  pos- 
sessed, and  the  conquests  which  we  made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and^  which  occurs  so  freqncfitl  j 
in  aH  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be  made.  Firsts 
it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style.  It 
has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  vulgar  phrase, 
oimI  to,  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common  conversation.  We  aknll 
take  a  eentence  from  Sir  William  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  apeak- 
iogof  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  ^*  The  academy  set  up 
1^  Gardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  wmd 
drrert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  iaio 
vogue  ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wh<Ay  tarnod 
to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  raeh 
success,  that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  eqnally  througb  their 
Tene  and  their  prose."  Here- are  no  fewer  than  eight  aaii^sin  one  sen* 
tence.  This  agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  thia 
manner,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.     It  is  strange  bo^r  a 

*  On  this  kead.  Dr.  Lowth's  Short  Introd\aetiofi  to  English  Granimr  deserres  to  t»e 
eonsulted ;  where  sevcnJ  niceties  of  tfie  laosutge  sre  well  pointed  oaf. 
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wnter,  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  od  bo  iffiproper 
an  application  of  this  particle,  as  be  bas  made  in  the  following  sentence ; 
Bssaj  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  *^  There  is  no  talent  so  ni^ol  towards 
raing  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune, 
than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is, 
in  common  language,  called  discretion  ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by 
lite  assistance  of  which,  &c."  By  the  icsertion  of  and  ts,  in  place  of 
which  w,  be  has  not  only  clogged 'the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungram- 
matical. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natnnti  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  be  to  join  objects  together,  and  thereby, 
OS  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close  ;  yet,  in  lact,  by 
«iropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker 
succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Longinus 
HHikes  this  remark ;  which  from  many  instances,  appears  to  be  just : 
"  Teni,  iridi,  vici,*'*  expresses,  with  more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick 
succession  of  conquest,  than  if  coDnectiDg  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in 
the  following  description  of  a  route,  in  Csesar's  Commentaries' :  *'  Nostri, 
emissis  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gerunt ;  repente  posttergum  equitotus  cemitor ; 
coheries  alise  appropinquant.  Hostes  terga  vertunt ;  fugientibus  equites 
occurrimt ;  fit  magna  csedes."!     Bell.  Gall.  lib.  7. 

Henee  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  prevent  a 
quick  transition,  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are  making  some 
enomeratioo,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind  should  rest  for  a  moment 
on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with 
jieculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  ^*  Such  a 
m'an  might  iall  a  victim  to  power  ;  but  truth,  and  reason^  dnd  liberty, would 
IkU  with  him."  In  the  same  manner,  Cesar  describes  an  engagement  with 
the  Nervii :  **  His  eqnitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeri- 
tate  ad  flomen  decurreront ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  fln- 
mine,  et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.^j;  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events,  yet  as  it 
b  his  ioientioA  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at 
one  time,  (he  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled,  in  order  to  paint 
more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and  when 
to  redouble  tbe  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who  study 
eioqueoee.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  In  language,  that  the 
oaaission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  sometime?  serve  to  make  objects 
appear  more  closely  connected  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distin- 
goish  and  separate  them,  in  some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the 
omKsioo  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity  :  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed 
to  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former 
ease,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fust  through  a  quick  suc- 
<      ion  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion  ', 

M  came,  I  mw,  I  conquered.* 

Our  men,  afker  haTing  discbarged  their  javelins,  attack  with  sword  in  hand; 
(  sadden,  the  cat  airy  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are 
I  drawing  near ;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs ;  the  horse  meet  them  in  their  il^ht ; 
1      nt  slaB^ter  ensues." 

Hie  enemy  haTing  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  nn  down 
1  oevedibie  celerity  to  the  river ;  so  that,  aln^ost  at  one  moment  of  time,  (hey  ap* 
1      ^  to  be  in  the  wood)!,  and  in  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troop9>" 

P. 
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it  drops  the  copulatives  in  its  hurry  ;  and  crowds  the  whole,  series  to 
getber,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object.     Whereas,  when  we  enumerater 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more 
slow  and  solcnsn  pace  ;  it  mnrks  fully  the  relation  of  each  object  to  that 
which  succeeds  it ;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with  several  copulatives, 
makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objectfi,  though  connected,  are  yet,  in  them- 
shelves,  distinct ;  that  they  are  many,  not  one.     Observe,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional 
weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular,  by^the  repetition  of 
a  Conjunction,  '*  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  aogels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  he^ht,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  ghall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God."     Rom.  viii.  38,  39.     So  much  with  regard  ta 
ttie  use  of  copulatives. 

t  proceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
which  is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
sentence,  where  they   will    make  the    fullest    impression.     That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning  prio- 
cipally  rests,  every  one  must  see  ;  and  that  these  words  should  possess 
^  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.     Indeed,  that 
pbce  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best  figure,  whether  the 
,  beginning,  or  the  end^  or  sometimes,  even  in  the  middle,  cannot,  as  far 
as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.     This  must  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  sentence.     Perspicuity  must  ever  be  studied  in  the 
first  place ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  no  great  liberty  io  the 
choice  of  collocation.     For  the*modt  part,  with  us,  the  important  words 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.     So  Mr.  Addison  :  *'  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross 
as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding."     And 
tbiSt  indeed,  seems  the  most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the 
front  fvhich  is  the  chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down. 
Sometimes,  however,   when    we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
out  full  at  the  close  ;  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  **  on  whatever  aide  we 
contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  ecrikes  us,  is,  his  wonderful  inven- 
tion.''    (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  l>ad  a  considerable  advantage  above  us, 
in  this  part  of  style.     By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which  their 
languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advantngcous  situation 
for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give  their  sen- 
tences more  force.     Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some  other  of  our 
old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them    in    this.     But  the 
forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity  ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit 
such  liberties.     Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  bis 
translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done  such  violence  to  the  languaj     , 
as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in  this  expression  :    "  Into  this  he    * 
thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators."     He  has  translated  so  simf    i 
a  phrase  as,  "  Nullum  ea  tempestate  helium,"  by,  "  War  at  that  tii    & 
there  was  none."     However,  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  c    - 
gree,  our  language  does  not  admit  of  inversions  ;  and  they  are  practis    i 
with  success  by  the  best  writers.     So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Hook    ', 
VThe  ptra^ise  of  judgment  Vii:gil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but      9 
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invention  remains  yet  unrivalled."  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  give 
the  sentence  its  dne  force ,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words, 
••judgment  and  invention,"  this  is  a  happier  arrangement  than  if  he  had 
followed  the  natural  order,  which  was,  *'  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  tnuch  more  than  others  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  much  more 
than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement,  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  disinity,  and  varied  harmony,  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
seoteBces  of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue  ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed, 
not  strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  construction, 
which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  misery  of  vice.  "  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is, 
what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this 
absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy  firom  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity, 
there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and  ackiwwledge  the  misery  which  is 
consequent.  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
stands,  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed, 
the  greatest  misery  ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  decree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  VVhich  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that 
'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  dis- 
torted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in* 
some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  82,)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are 
maby  inversions.  All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art ;  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  different 
order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  "  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  no- 
tion of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ex,- 
cept  colours  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con- 
fined in  its  operations.  &c."  (Spectator,  No.  411.)  In  this  strain,  he 
always  proceeds,  following  the  most  natural  and  obvious  order  of  the 
language  :  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than 
Shaftesbury,  he  has  in  return  more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity  ; 
"which  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

Bat  whether  we   practice  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 

the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 

great  moment  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disentan- 

idi»d  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.     Thus,  when  there 

any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the 

icipal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we 

t  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  prin- 

il  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load   of  circumstances.     This  will 

made  clearer  by  an  example.      Observe  the  arrangement  of  the 

(wing  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author.     He  is 

aking  of  modern  poet^,  as  compared  with  the  ancient :  "  If,  whilst 

"  nrofess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and  give  insttetion- 
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'they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice^ 
the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors." '  This  is  a  well-comtnict- 
ed  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  the  meaning :  orUy,  stcretlyy  as  wdl,  perhaps,  tiov,  with 
justice,  formerly  :  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
embarrass,  nor  weaken  the  sentence  ;  while  that  which  is  the  capital 
object  in  it,  viz.  '*  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honour- 
able  among  authors,"  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  be'en  the  effect 
of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  membera 
oif  the  sentence  thus  :  'Mf,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  ad- 
vise and  give  instruction  secretly^  they  may  be  estepmcd  the  best  and 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  well  as 
formerly."  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same  sense: 
but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the 
capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  without  grace,  and  without 
strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is,  to 
make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importtidce 
above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a  climax,  and  ia  al- 
ways considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From  what  cause  it  pleaaea, 
is  abundantly  evident.  In  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what 
is  more  and  more  beautifal,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order- 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  paio, 
we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  *'  Caveodem 
est,"  says  Quintilian,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  '^  ne  de- 
crescat  oratio,  et  fortiori  subjungatur  aliauid  infirmius  ;  eicut,  aacril^e, 
fur ;  aut  latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sentential  et  insurgere."* 
Of  this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero 
famish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him  to 
study  it ;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect,  he  makea 
both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very  magnificeat 
swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for 
assassinating  Pompey  :  **  Atque  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  ullum  dignom 
fuit,  certe  hasc  ilia  causi  summa  omnia  fuerunt.  Insidiator  erat  in  Foro 
coUocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatus  ei  viro  autem  mors  paraba- 
tur  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis  ;  eo  parro  reipublics  tempore, 
quo  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non  haze  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  con- 
cidissent."  The  following  instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also 
beautiful :  *'  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever  it  is 
neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects 
acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay,  more  ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and 
this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their 
virtues  may  betray  them  into  failing?,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men."  (I'*'**  «^ 
a  Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  orator ial  cL^ 
can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always  sought  -^ 

'*'  "Cars  must  be  taken,  that  our  composition  shall  not  fall  off,  and  that  a  ... 
expression  shall  not  foliofr  one  of  more  strength :  as  if,  after  sacrilege  we  should  b 
in  theft;  or,  having  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  subjoin  nctulancc.  f— '- 
oujjbt  %lways  to  rise  and  grow.** 
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Only  tooM  kinds  of  writing  admit  soch  sentences  ;  and  to  sftidy  them 
too  frequently,  especially  if  the  snbject  require  not  so  mnch  pomp,  is 
affected  and  disagreeable.  Bat  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  cli- 
nu,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study,  **  oe  decrescut  oratio,*'  as  ^aia- 
tiliaa  speaks,  **  et  ne  fortiori  sobjungatar  aliqaid  infirmins."  A  weaker 
aBserCion  or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a  stronger  one :  and 
when  onr  sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the  longest  shonM,  gene- 
rally, be  the  conclnding  one.  There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last 
direction.  Periods,  thus  dirided,  are  pronounced  more  easily  ;  and  the 
shortest  member  being  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  me- 
mory as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two 
more  dearly.  Thus,  to  say,  '*  when  oar  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
^tter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,"  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part  of  the 
propositios  ;  "  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
our  passions,  when  they  have  fonaken  us."  In  general,  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  6nd  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and  growing  in  its  in>por- 
tance  to  the  v^ry  last  word,  when  this  construction  can  be  managed  with- 
out affectation  or  unseasonable  pomp.  **  If  we  rise  yet  higher,"  says 
Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  **  and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many 
oceans  of  fiame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different 
set  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that 
are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  asther  :  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  immensity  of  Nature."  (Spect.  No.  420.)  Hence  follows 
cleorfy, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  conclu* 
ding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable  word» 
Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading.  There  are  sen"^ 
leoees  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rests  chiefly  upon  some 
words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cir« 
cumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures  ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have 
the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found 
with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's  :  *'  in  their  prosperity,  my  friends 
shall  never  hear  of  me ;  in  their  adversity,  always."  Where  never  and 
alwayiy  being  emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression.  But  1  speak  now  of  tbose^nferior  parts  of  speech, 
when  introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important 
words.  In  such  case  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  con* 
spkoous  parts  of  the  period  ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater 
dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid  concluding  with  any  of 
those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  ofy  iOy  from^  withy  by. 
For  tostance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  *'  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which 
wv»  nM»B  are  often  guilty,"  than  to  say,  *•  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise 
1  are  often  guilty  of."  This  is  a  Phraseology  which  all  correct  wri* 
1  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the  want  of  dignity  which  arises 
I  1  those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  cannot  avoid  rest- 
i  lor  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes  the  sentence ;  and 
I  i(»e  prepositions  have  no  import  of  their  own,  but  only  serve  to 
I  t  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to 
i  '^,  pausing  on  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  id^. 
1  -* '""''  picture  in  the  fancy.  ^H 
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For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense,  with 
gome  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still  not  so  beau- 
tiful conclusions  of  a  period  ;  such  as  bring  about,  lay  hold  of^  come  orer 
ioj  clear  up,  and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  of  whicb,  if  we  can 
employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more 
strength.  Even  the  pronoun  it,  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive 
noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we 
want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the 
conclusion  ;  more  especially,  when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepo- 
sitions^ as,  withity  in  it,  to  it.  In  the  following^  sentence  of  the  Spectator, 
which  otherwise  is  abundantly  noble,  the  bad  eflfect  of  this  close  is  sensi- 
ble ;  **  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  con- 
sideration in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it."  (No.  1 1 1.)  How  much  roofe  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it 
had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word,p«riW. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  acircaro- 
stance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad  grace. 
We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  : 
(Letter  on  the  state  of  Parties  at  the  Accession  of  King  George  I.) 
'*  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all 
the  mischief  we  lament ;  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great 
advance  towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  b^tin, 
so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected  ;  to  say 
no  worse.''  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  worse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find  growing  to 
the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is  oflea 
attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so,  as  shall 
consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period.  Though 
necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely  stones  in  a  bnildii^, 
which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place,  them  with  the  least  of- 
fence. *' Jungantur,"  says  Q,uintilian,  '*quo  congruunt  maxime  ;  sicut  in 
structura  saxorum  rudiuro,  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et 
in  quopossit  insistere.'^* 

The  close  is  always  ^m  unsuitable  place  for  them-  When  the  sense 
admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking,  the  better; 
that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  possess  the  last  place, 
quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  cir^ 
cumstances  together,  but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend  ;  pro- 
vided that  care  be  taken,  as  1  before  directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital 
words  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  "  What  I  bad 
the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversa* 
tion,  was  not  a  new  thought.  •'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  'j  -o 
two  circumstances,  some  time  ago,  and  in  conversation,  which  are  *e 
put  together,  would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  •'  Wh  1 1 
had  the   honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in        i- 

*  **  Let  them  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be  found  ^  «•  « 

itracturc  composed  of  rough  stones,  there  are  always  places  where  the  most  irre^  ar 

and  unshapely  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  be  joined,  and  some  '     '  on 
which  it  may  rest.''                         M^. 
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▼efsation."  And  in  the  following  sentence  oi  Lord  Bolingbroke*i( : 
(Remarks  on  the  Historj  of  England.)  *'  A  monarchj,  limited  like  ours, 
may  be  placed,  for  aught  1  know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just 
in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tyrannj,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.''  The  arrangement  would  have 
been  happier  thus :  '<  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  for  aught  I 
know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been  represented,  just  in  the  middle- 
point.'"  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence,. 
which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are  com- 
pared or  contrasted  to  one  another :  where  either  a  resemblance  or  an 
opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  some  resemblance,  in  the  lan- 
guage* and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  things 
themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
words  corresponding  too.  We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  otherwise; 
and  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfeet.  Thus,  when 
Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  '<  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most 
wit ;  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  motit  reason  on  their 
side ;"'  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more 
complete,  if  he  had  said,  ''  The  laughers  will  be  for  thosti  who  have  most 
wit ;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side." 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving  :  "  Plomer  was  the  greater  genius  ; 
Yirgil  the  better  artist :  in  the  one  we  most  admire  tlie  man ;  in  the 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity  ; 
Yirgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Homer,  scatters  with  a  gene- 
rous profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificcmce.  Homer, 
like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden  overflow  ;  Yirgil,  like 
a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stream.  And  when  we  look  upon 
their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  tcsrrors.  shaking 
Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heuvenfi ;  Yirgil,  like 
the  same  power,  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying 
plans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'*  Periods  thus  con- 
structed, when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returrung  too  often, 
have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention 
to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  con* 
stmction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  lieads  to  a  disagree- 
able umformity ;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clinic  in  the  period, 
which  tires  the  ear  ;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation.  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  style  of  Isocrates  is  fniilty  in  this  respect ;  &nd,  on  that  ac- 
count, by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

Thid  finishes  what  1  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  coniiidered,  with 
respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity, 
strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully  for  two  rea- 
} :  First,  because  it  is  a  subject,  which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered 
'6  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  sub- 
9  of  criticism  ;  and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  consjderable  im- 
ance  and  use. 

3r  though  many  of  these  attentions  which  I  have  been  ifecommend- 
may  appear  minute,  yet  their  efiect,  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much 
^'^r  than  might,  at  first,  b§  imagined.     A  sentiment  which  is  express*- 


ed  in  a  ptfriod,  desriij,  neatlj,  and  hapj^jr  arranged,  makes  alwaja  « 
slrooger  impreseion  on  Ike  mind,  than  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed. 
Every  <me  feels  this  upon  a  comparison :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible 
in  one  sentence,  bow  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  compositioD^ 
that  is  made  up  of  such  sentences? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  whieh 
all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  translbae 
into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement  that  does  most  jostice 
to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advantage,  strikes  us  as  beautiftil. 
To  this  point  have  tended  ail  the  rules  i  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did 
men  always  think  clearly,  and  where  they,  at  the  same  time,  folly  mas-- 
ters  of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  iot 
few  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended. 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there 
is  besides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mis- 
take in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure^ 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embar* 
rassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language  act  and  re* 
act  upon  each  ether  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have  here,  aa  in 
many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  is  learning  to  amnge 
bis  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learning,  at  the  same  time,  te 
think  with  accuracy  and  order,  an  observation  which  alone  wtU  jnstiff 
all  the  care  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
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STfiUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES.— HARMONY. 

I 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  trespect  to  their  mean- 
ing, under  the  beads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We  are  now 
to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  harmony,  or  agree- 
ableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  belonging  to  them  that  1 
proposed  to  treat  of 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  si! oh  as  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded.     For  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance   for 
our  ideas,  there   will   be   always  a  very  considerable  connexion  be- 
tween the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which 
conveys  it.     Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.   The  imagination  revolts  as  sonn 
as  it  hears  them  uttered.     <<  Nihil,"  says  Quintilian,  <<  potest  intrare 
affectum,  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibule,  statim  offendit."*     Mouc  b 
naturally  a  great  power  over  aU  men  to  prompt  and  facilitate  certain  em 
tions  ;  insomuch  that  there  are  hardly  any  dispositions,  which  we  wii 
to  raise  in  others,  bat  certain  sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  tbo! 

.    ***  Nothbg;  can  Qoter  into  the  aS^ctioin  wkieli  stuBiklcv  at  the  threshold,  hj  sjfeofl 
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disposilimiSy  and  tending  to  promote  tbem.  Now,  language  maji  in  some 
decree,  \m  rendered  capable  of  tbie  povrer  of  music ;  a  circomstance 
w'bieb  natst  needs  heigbten  oor  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  Inven- 
tioB.  Nel  content  witb  simply  interpreting  oor  ideas  to  others,  it  can 
I^Tc  tlieoi  those  ideas  enforced  bj  corresponding  sounds :  and,  to  the 
pleasnre  of  commnnlrating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  plea- 
sore  of  melod  J. 

In  the  harmooj  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered*  First, 
agree^le  sound,  or  modulnion  in  general,  without  any  particular  ex- 
preaaion  :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive  of  the 
•esse.     The  first  is  the  more  common ;  the  second  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  property  of 
a  weU-coDstnicted  sentence :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences  we  have 
hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselres  to  them  under  this  head. 
This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain,  will  depend 
upon  two  things;  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  b^^  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  anlees  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and'  frivolous  detail 
eenceming  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  of  which 
speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident,  that  words  are  roost  agreeable  to  the 
ear  wbifih  are  composed  of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a 
profev  lateroiixtQre  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh 
canponaats  nibbing  against  each  other ;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  suc- 
qeaskm,  to  cease  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It 
may  always  be  aaspmed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  di£Bcult 
hi  proQuaeiatioa,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the 
€19*.  Towels  give  soilness ;  consonants  strengthen  the  sound  of  words. 
The  music  of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  lK>th  ;  and  will 
be  barif  win  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate  by  an  excess  of 
either.  Long  words  are  commoidy  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
^llablee.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
whi^  they  present  to  it :  and  accordingly  the  most  musical  languages 
a)»o«ttd  naost  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the  most 
oiQsical,  which  do  not  rvn  wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  syllables, 
hot  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them;  such  as  repmtf  produce, 
rsZoc%,  celmiyt  indepmdmtf  impHnumty, 

Tiie  next  head,  respecUng  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  prop/^r 

arrangeaoent  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more  complex, 

aad  of  greater  nicety*    For  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well 

cfaosstt,  and  veil  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill-disposed,  the  music  of  the 

s^e»ae  ia  utterly  lost.     In  the  harmonious  structyre  and  disposition  of 

periods,  ao  writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modem,  equals  Cicero.     He  had 

atndted  this  with  care ;  and  was  fond  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls 

the ''  Plena  ac  numeroaa  oratio.*'    We  need  only  open  his  writings  to 

find  instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to 

pyaar.    What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  sweUing, 

I  Abe  lUlowiag  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Cataline  ?  "  Co« 

te  ^aniifl  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam 

rteteia,  lyunla  Deorom  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunes, 

SOX  peae  (Kelerit."    In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a 

leal  sentence,  the  fellowiag  from  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  Educa- 

:  ^^  We  4^  f.andwrt  yiw  to  a  hiU-sidet  laborions  indeed,  at  the  first 

*M  I  bttt  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and 

Q 
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melodious  Rounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming.'*  £very  thincr  in  this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  har* 
monj.  The  words  8re  happily  chosen;  full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds  ; 
XahorxQUi^  nnooth^  green,  goodJy,  mdodiousy  charming :  and  these  words 
so  artfully  arranged,  that  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of 
them,  we  should,  presently,  he  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering*  For, 
let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above 
another.  '*  So  smooth,  so  green," — *'  8o|ull  of  goodly  prospects,  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side  f — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual 
rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure; — 
''  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  melody  very 
sensible  to  the  ear,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious  stmc- 
ture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  t 
And,  upon  this  subject,  were  i  to  follow  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  would 
be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For  here  they  have  entered  Into 
a  minute  and  particular  detail ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any- 
other  head  that  regards  language.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  weU  as  to 
verse,  there  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can 
be  ascertained  by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should 
enter  into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the  ti- 
feet  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of ''the  structare  of 
sentences,  it  is  always  the  musio  of  them  that  makes  the  principal  object. 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  fall  of  this.  The  other  qualities  of  precisian, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider  as  of  chief  importance,  they 
handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  *'*  junciura  ti  niimemsy"  the 
modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Hall* 
camassus,  one  of  the  moat  judicious  critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Words  in  a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether 
confined  to  their  musical  effect.  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence 
to  consist  in  four  things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds;  se- 
condly, in  the  composition  of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  fett ;  ^rd- 
ly ,  in  change  or  variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the' 
sense.  On  all  these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though  were  one  now  to 
write  a  book  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
subject  treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modem  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structmre  of  dis- 
course, it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and  indeed,  for  several 
reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons,  it  wiQ  be  ne- 
cessary to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  foUowmg  the  tract  of  Uie  ancient 
rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it  has  come  tonass,  thai  a 
part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  &gOire,  now 
draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and  uiw  ' 
man,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces  and 
powers  of  melody.    The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were  more  fij 
and  determined ;  their  wcids  were  longer  and  more  sonmous ;  tlr 
method  of  varying  tbe  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  both  introdn^      [ 
a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds  and  freed  them  fiom  that  niultiplit 
of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are^  obliged  to  employ ;  and,  wha 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  their  langaages  allc 
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cdy  gRYe  them  the  power  of  placing  their  words  in  whateTer  order  was 
most  soited  to  a  masical  arraogemeiit.  All  these  were  great  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  above  us,  for  hannony  of  period.  ' 

Id  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were  in  troth  much  more  musical  nations  than  we  ;  their  genius  wus 
more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  IMusic  is  known  to 
haire  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is  with  us ;  more 
aniversally  studied,,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  Several 
learned  men,  particularly  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compofiitions  of  the 
ancients,  both  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music. 
Whence  the  modus  fecit ^  and  the  tibit$  dextris  et  nnitlrts,  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speak- 
ings was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians, there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody  ;  or  a  particular  mea- 
sure prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate 
the  laws  to  the  people  ;  lest  by  reading  them  with  improper  tones,  the 
laws  might  be  exposed  to  cootetopt.  Among  the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted 
story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was  declaiming  in  public  having  a  musi- 
cian standing  at  his  back  in  order  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe 
or  fltite.  Even  when  pronouncing  those  terrible  tribonitial  harangues,  by 
which  he  inflamed  the  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other  ; 
this  attention  to  the  music  of  speech  was  in  those  times,  it  seems, 
thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  condemns  the  ex- 
cess of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  *'  cantos  obscurior"  to  be 
a  beaoty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence,  that  variety  of  accents,  acute, 
grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find  marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables, 
to  express  not  the  quantity  of  them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to 
be  spoken  ;  the  application  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And 
though  the  Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  Qjaintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation  :  *^  Q,uantam 
quali^**  says  he,  '*  comparantes  gravi,  ioterrogantes  acuto  tenore  conclu- 
dont."  As  music  then  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  it  is  with  us  ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones  or 
inflections  of  Toice,  than  we  use ;  this  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying 
a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sentences,  which  might  best 
suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  efiect  in  public  speak- 
ing among  them,  tlian  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  modem  oration  ;  ano- 
ther reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise, 
entitled.  Orator,  tells  us,  *'  Conciones  ssepe  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba 
apte  cecidiaseot.  Id  enim  expectant  aures."*  And  he  gives  a  remarka* 
ble  instance  of  the  efiect  of  a  harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assem- 
bly, from  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing. 
The  sentence  was,  *'  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritatis  filii  comprobravit." 
By  means  of  the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  "  Tantus  clamor  con- 

*  'U  have  often  been  witness  to  bonts  of  eiclamation  in  the  public  astembUes*  when 
seateaces  cloted  mniically ;  for  that  is  a  pleasure  which  the  ear  expects," 
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ctonU  excitatus  est,  ut  prorsas  admirabile  eraet."  Ila  makes  us  remark 
the  feet  of  which  these  woicis  coD9ist»  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power  of 
the  melody ;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the  whole  ef- 
fect wonld  be  lost ;  as  thus  :  ^*  patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobravit  teme- 
ritas  filii."  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  extremely 
musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to  an  audience,  yet  1  can* 
not  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally  harmonious,  would,  by  its 
harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect  eo  a  British  audience,  or  excite 
any  such  wonderful  applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of 
Carbo  produced.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The 
melody  of  speech  has  less  power  over  us  ;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer 
method  of  uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  aceompanted  with  less 
melody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

For  these  reasons,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  bestowing 
the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of  our  sentences,  that 
was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  aMft 
Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has  misled  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be 
equally  applied  to  our  tongue  ;  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  le* 
gulated  bv  spondees  and  trochees,  and  iambuses  and  paeons,  and  other 
metrical  feet.  But  6rst,  our  words  cannot  be  meaiored,  or,  at  leael»  caa 
be  measu fed,  ve ry  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For  the  quantity, 
the  length  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  Smed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues ;  hut  wetj 
often  led  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the  seaae. 
Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet 
from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  discourse  the  efect 
would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  oiack 
pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and  lastly,  this  whole  doc- 
trine about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselTes,  is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure, 
loose  and  uncertain*  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse 
was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been 
to  the  modems*  But,  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in 
practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Oratory  where  this  point  is  disr^maed 
with  the  most  minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  dif- 
fered from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper'  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence ;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  eo»- 
cerning  this  matter,  in  any  language  ;  as  all  prose  composition  must  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers  ;  and  according  as  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 
course varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  most  vary  infinitely. 

But  although  I  apprehend,  that  this  musical  arrangement  cannot  be 
reduced  into  a  system,  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  quality  to  be 
neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  its  effect  to  be  very 
considerable  ;  and  that  every  one  who  studies  to  write  with  grace,  much 
more,  who  seekfl  to  pronounce  in  public  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to 
atiend  to  it  not  a  little.     But  It  is  his  ear  cultivated  by  attention  and  prac- 

*  "  In  Tersa  quidem,  theatra  tota  ezclanumt  si  fuat  una  sytteba  aut  bre? ior  aat  longior. 
Nee  vero  uiultitudo  pedcA  norit,  nee  ulIo«  numcros  tenet;  nee  iilud  qaod  oflendit, 
aut  cur,  not  in  quo  ofrendiit  inteUigit ;  et  tamen  omniuM  longitudiaum  et  breTitatum  in 
sonit  sicot  seutarttui,  graTiumque  ▼ocom,  judicium  ipsa  natura  in  auribat  nMtib  collo- 
«»vit.>'  OicXRO.  Orator,  ow  61. 
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lioe,  tiiat  matt  cbiefly  direct  him.  Fot  any  rakt  that  atik  bt  gif  as,  on 
lUa  fuhyect,  are  very  gaaaral*  Some  rales,  however*  there  are,  which 
may  be  of  me  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  1 
proceed  to  mention  aach  as  appear  to  me  moat  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  mnsic  of  a  sentence  chiefly  depenci«* 
Thci^  ore  the  proper  dtstribotion  of  the  several  members  of  it ;  and*  the 
cioae  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

Finltf  I  8ay»  the  distribntion  of  the  several  members  is  to  be  carefully 
aAteaded  to.  It  ia  of  importance  to  observe,  that  whatever  is  easy  and 
■l^roeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always  sounds  grateful  to  the  ear. 
While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termination  of  each  of  its  members  forma 
a  pause  or  rest,  in  pronouncing :  and  these  rests,  should  be  so  distributad 
aa  to  make  the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^ould 
fi^l  at  anoh  distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each 
«lber.  Thia  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  followiog  sen- 
tence is  froaa  archbishop  Tillotson :  '^  This  discourse  concerning  the 
easineaa  of  God's  commands,  docs,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge 
the  dilBcuItiea  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  ;  except  only 
in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion 
by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  education/' 
Hera  there  Is  no  harmony  ;  nay,  there  is  some  degree  of  liarshnesa  and 
fBBp&eaaantfiess ;  owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no 
■aore  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two 
meiBbers  into  which  it  is  divided,  each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion 
a  cOnaideraMe  stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Oiserve,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  ^ith  which  the  following  sen- 
teaee,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the  graceful  intervala 
at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking  sarcastically  of  man  : 
^*  Bat,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what, 
he  waats  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked 
aboQt  htm,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen  ; 
when  he  18  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when 
he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better, 
or  beyond  it*  Hia  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of 
trath  ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature."*  Here 
every  thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear  ;  and, 
it  is  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division  of 
the  members  of  his  sentences,  which  renders  Sir  William  Temple's  style 
always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same  time  that  a  sentence, 
with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  intervals  too  apparently  mea- 
sured and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of  affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  n,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole 
sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the  ear,  de- 
manda  the  greatest   care.      So  Q,aintilian ;    '*  Non  igitur   durum   sit, 

On  this  instance.  He  is  adchreMiog  biniBelf  to  Ladj  Esaei,  upon  the  death  of  her 
d :  "  I  was  once  in  hope  that  what  was  00  violent  could  not  be  long :  but,  when  I 
inred  your  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the 
tier  it  rao  ;  when  1  taw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  to  threaten, 
ess  tbaii  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  this  en- 
rovr,  DOT  end  it  without  begging  of  you,  for  God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your 
IrsB  and  your  friends,  jour  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer 
kdon  yourself  to  a  discon-HOlate  passion ;  but  that  you  wauld  at  length  awaken  your 
/,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  ittvincible  spirit  of  the  Perccys, 
t  never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster.'^ 
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Deque  abraptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  reficiuDtur.  Hasc  est 
sedes  orationis ;  hoc  auditor  eipectat ;  hie  laus  omnifl  dedaraat."*  The 
only  important  rule  that  can  be  giTen  here,  is,  that  when  we  aim  at  dignitj 
or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  loQgeftt 
members  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words,  should 
be  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  ibilowing 
sentence  of  Mr.  Addison *8  maj  be  given :  *'  it  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of 
sight)  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas  ;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance  ;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  lined 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments."  Every  reader  most  be  sensible 
of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  members  and  pauses* 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  conducted  to  a  foil 
and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observed  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  significaocy  ;  that  a  fulling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  greatly.  For 
this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  xwords,  are  as  ungracious  to 
the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they  were  incoosisteBt 
with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sense 
and  the  souud  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which 
hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning :  and  that 
which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary  effect, 
appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is  the  foUowiQg 
sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity!  **  It  is  a  mystery  which 
we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of  And  how 
easily  might  it  ha?e  been  mended  by  this  transposition !  ^Mt  is  a  mystery 
the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we 
humbly  adore.*'  In  general  it  seems  to  bold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our 
language,  requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  penult,  that  is,  the  last 
but  one,  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  mostly  of  short  syl- 
lables, as,  contrary^  particular^  retrospecty  seldom  conclude  a  senteoee 
harmoniously,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before  has  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed  as 
to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to  rest, 
either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the  tone  of 
declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  melody,  and 
is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  com- 
position, we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  r^ards 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the  period. 
Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal 
intervals,  should  never  follow  one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be 
intermixed  with  long  and  swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as 
well  as  magnificent.  Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds, 
departures  from  regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Mooo- 
tony  is  a  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fow  if 
harmonious  arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  t 
much  better  than  having  none  .it  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enabl  a 
writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  seatei^i    s 

*  "  Let  tbere  be  nothiog  harsh  or  abmpt  ic  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  sentence,  on  wt  h 
fhe  mind  pauses  and  rests.  This  b  tbe  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of  ditcooi  ;. 
Here  erery  hearer  expects  to  be  gratified ;  here  his  applause  brealn  forth  " 
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BccordSag  to  it ;  wUch  soon  pravm  disgustiiig.  Bat  a  jost,  a  eorreet  ear 
IS  requisite  for  ▼aryiog  and  diTersifjing  the  melodj ;  and  hence  we  so 
a^dom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarlnbl j  bappj  in  thb  reapect. 

Though  attention  to  the  momc  of  tentencea  must  not  be  neglected,  yet 
It  nniBl  also  be  Icept  within  proper  boonda :  for  all  appearaneea  of  an  an* 
thor'a  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable  :  especially  when  the  love  of 
It  betrays  him  ao  fer,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  preci- 
sion, or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  Intro - 
doeed  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill  up  the  melody,  ean^Ummta 
mauerorumj  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are  great  blemishea  in  writing.  They 
are  ehildiah  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  alwaya  loses 
more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  l>eauty 
of  ila  sound.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  :i¥here 
the  seaae  of  a  period  is  expressed  with  clearness,. force,  and  dignity,  it 
will  seldom  happen  but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably ;  at  least, 
a  very  moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence 
ni  soeh  a  period  pleasing  ;  and  the  efiect  of  greater  attention  is  often  no 
other  than  to  render  composition  Ungoid  and  enervated.  After  all  the  la- 
bour which  Qointilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of  prose,  he 
cones  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion  :  'Hn  univer- 
sum,  si  sit  neces8e,daram  potius  atque  asperam  compositionem  malim  es- 
ae,  qoam  efieminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Ideoque,  vincta 
qusedam  de  industria  sunt  solTenda,'ne  laborata  videantur ;  neque  ullum 
idonemnaut  aptum  verbum  prstermittamas,gratia  lenitatia. '  '*  (Lib.iz.  c.4.) 
Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  Uie  most  remarkable  patterns 
of  a  harmoniona  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  Is  too  visible ;  and  the 
pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength.  The  noted 
close  of  his,  esse  videahar^  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  occurs 
deven  times,  exposed  him  to  oensure  among  his  contemporaries.  We 
maul  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  union,  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty;  and  if  his  harmony  be  studied,  that  study  appears  to  have 
cost  him  tittle  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musical 
arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  finely 
tamed  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of  inver- 
sion, which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of  style ;  and 
thoi^  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet 
It  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinized  construction  and  order.  Of  later 
writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers. 
Am  hia  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all^his  sentences ; 
and  he  ia  peculiariy  happy  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  mo*' 
notony  into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt 
to  fan  ;  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison 
has  idao  much  harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  va- 
1,  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very 
-ng  and  agreeable.    Archbishop  Tillotson  is  too  often  careless  and 

i/pso  ihe  whole,  I  would  rather  clMoae,  that  composition  should  appear  rough 
^  jnlif  if  that  be  neeessaiy,  than  that  it  should  be  enervated  and  effeminate,  such 
e  Ibid  dm  style  of  too  many.  Some  sentences,  therefore,  which  we  have  studiously 
ed  into  melody,  should  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  may  not  seem  too  much  laboured; 
NM^  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  ezpreisiTe  word,  for  the  sake  of  smoothing 
^od." 
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langaid,  and  is  mach  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbary  in  tbe  moaic  of  hb 
periods.    Dean  Swift  despised  mosical  arrangement  altogether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation,  in 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ;  the 
sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  wsis  no  more  than  a  simple 
accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar  ex* 
pression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees  of  it :  First, 
the  current  of  sound,  adapted  io  the  tenour  of  a  discourse  ;  next,  to  a  par* 
ticolar  resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that 
are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  1  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a 
discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with  our 
ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations.  Henee 
it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our 
style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  with 
the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  im- 
portant, magnificent,  sedate  ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  suck  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager 
reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require  measures  brisker, 
easier,  and  oAen  more  abrupt.  And,  therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down 
the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  role  in  oratory. 
No  one  tenour  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satie- 
ty, will  answer  to  all  different  compositions  ;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  in- 
vective, in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love  song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  **  Etst  bomiai 
nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  aM|uabilis,  perpetuaque  fertuna, 
secundo  vita  sine  ulla  offensione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et 
placata  omnia  fuissent  iocredibili  quadam  et  pene  divina,  qua  none 
vestro  beneficio  fruor,  letitise  voluptate  caruissem."*^  Nothing  was  ever 
more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear. 
But  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such  periods* 
or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing  against  Mark  Antony,  or  Cata- 
line  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  we  previously  fix  in  our 
mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our  subject ; 
that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express  most  naturally  assaae, 
and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent  themselves ;  whether  round  or 
smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interropted  and 
abrupt.  .This  general  idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods  ; 
to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  most  form  the 
ground  of  the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as 
either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a 
suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

ft  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  L  > 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject.  Gra  » 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangem  t 
of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables  ;  and,  particularly,  (hey  requ  & 
the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  ver^  first  verses  of  the  oible,,  i  a 
remarkable  for  this  melody  ;  '*  In  the  beginning,  Qod  created  the  heave    s 

*  Orat.  ad  Qutrttes,  pott  Reditum. 
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mi  the  earth;  and  the  evth  was  without  form  and  void  and  daricness 
waa  apun  tike  lace  oT  the  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
itte  of  the  water%«"  SeTenu  other  passages,  particularly  some  of  the 
Vsalma,  afford  QtrilciT>g  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave,  fmelodioas  con- 
BtrBCtkULi  Any  composition  that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
tone  of  prose,  sach  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  charac- 
ters, aatiiraily  runs  into  numbers  of  this  Idnd. 

Bat,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
carrent  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there-  may  ^e  a  more 
parttcttlar  expression  attempted,  Df  certain  objects,  by  means  of  resem- 
Uuig  sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose  composi- 
tion ;  bat  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree  ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected 
there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for ;  where  attention  to  sound 
IS  more  deinanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
style  give  ns  a  greater  command  of  sound ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versifi* 
c^out  and  that  cmUuB  ohacwnor^  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  in  read- 
ing poetry.     This  requires  a  little  more  illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  of  objects;  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion ;  atid 
tUrdlyi  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say^  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  resem- 
blance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  desci^e,  such  as,  iht  noise  of 
tt-atets,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams.     This  is 
the  siinplest  instance  of  this  sort' of  beauty.    For  the  medium  through 
which  we  imitate  here  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  represented  by  other 
sounds;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  senseyit  is  efisy  to  form  a  con- 
nexion.    No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describ- 
ing sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  li- 
qv^s  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables,  which  are  of 
difficolt  pronunciation.    Here  the  common  structure  of  language  assists 
him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many 
particular  sounds  are  so  formed^  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound 
whkh  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the  tckisllmg  of  winds,  the  buasz and  kum 
of  bisects,  the  bus  of  serpents,  the  erofh  of  lalling  timber;  and  many 
ether  instances,  where  the  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the 
sotriid  it  represents.     I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  fi*em  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describ- 
klg  the  SDond  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in 
tiM  other  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.     The  contrast  between 
thetW6  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art.     The  first  Js  the 
openmg  of  heirs  gates ; 


■On  a  Budden  open  fly, 


With  impetdous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound 

Til'  infernal  d«ors  ;  and  on  thei#  binges  grate 

Hansli  thunder.'    «  —  T*. i; 

arve,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 


-Heaven  opened  wide 


Hsr  STer-duriog  gatea,  harmonious  sound, 

On  golden  hinges  turning B.  il. 

s  Mtowing  beautifat  passage  from  Tasso's  Gierusaletnme,  has  often 
a  adndred  ob  account  of  the  imitation  effi^cted  by  sQund  of  the  (hing 
resented : 

R 
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Chiama  gli  habitator  de  Pombre  eteme' 

11  rauco  tfuon  de  la  Tartareo  tromba ;  .;.  i    •<« 

'1' reman  Ic  spaciose  atre  cavernc, 

Et  Tacr  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba  ;   l.. 

Ni  strideodo  eosi  de  la  sapeme  <^au?> 

Region!  dele  cielo,  il  folgor  pioraba ;  * 

Ne  si  scoftsa  giammai  la  terrai 

Quandi  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.  Cant.  !?•  Stavz.  4^ 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often  em- 
ployed to  imitate,  is,  motion ;  as  it  is  swill  or  slow,  violent  or  gentle,, 
equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort.  Though 
there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet, 
in  the  imaginntion,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  appears  from  the  connex- 
ion between  music  and  dancing.  And,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's 
power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  describe, 
by  means  of  sounds  which  correspond,  in  our  imagination  with  that 
motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion  ; 
as  in  this  line  of  Tirgil : 

Olii  inter  sett  magna  vi  bracbia  tollant 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  as^ 

Qaadrupedante  putrem  sonita  quatit  nngula  cSmpum. 

Both  Homer  and  Yurgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  theij? 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted  and  so  weU  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled.  The  Fleece. 


-With  easy  course 


The  vesiels  glide  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stbpp'd 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps ;  then  the  shrouds  drop  ; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  conlage  hung, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shiaes  like  yellow  gold 
FusM  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide.— — 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words  as  ca« 
jl^able  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind. 
Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these ;  but  that  here  also, 
there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power 
which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions,  and,  according 
as  its  train  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another* 
This,  indeed,  logically  speakmg,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between 
the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.     But  if  the  arrangement  of  syl- 
lables, by  their  sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than 
another,  and  dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the 
poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  aaid  to 
resemble  I  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.     I  admit,  that 
in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of  accom- 
modation of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for  imagination  to 
work ;  and  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage,  he  will  often 
fiincy  a  resemblance  between,  the  sound  and  the  sense,  which  othen 
cannot  discover.     He  modulates  the  numbers  to  his  own  disposition  of 
mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which  he  imagines  himself  to 
be^r.    However,  that  thel'e  are  real  instances  of  this  kindy  and  tbijt 
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poetry  is  eapable  of  some  each  expression,  cannot  be  doubted*  Dryden's 
Ode  on  St.  CecUia's  Day,  affords  a  rery  beaatifol  exemplification  of  it 
m  the  English  language.  Withent  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet 
describiog  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feelbg  of  bis 
Bubi«ct,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  aumben. 

^ Namque  ipst  deconoi 

Cesviemnatogenetriz,  lumenqae  javentaB 

PurpureuiD,  et  Isetos  ocnlif  affiant  honored*  JE^.  11 

Or. 

DiSTenerc  locos  laetos  ct  amcena  Tireta 

Fortanatonim,  memorum  sedesqoe  beatas ; 

Lai|;ior  hie  campos  ether,  ^t  lumiiie  vestiL 

Porpure,  solemque  su  urn,  sua  sidera  norant.  uEm.  VK 

Bride  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  numberr 

Juvenam  man^  emicat  ardeoa 
Littiu  in  Heiperium.  ^n,  yH^ 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselFes  in  slow 
measures,  and  long  words  : 

f  n  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  eontempfailion  direlte. 

^  Et  ealigantem  nigra  formidine  lucum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will  suggest 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this,  I  fioish  the  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  sentences  :  Having  fully  considered  them  under  all 
the  heads  I  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength,  and  maska! 
arrangement. 


LECTURE  XIV. 


ORIGIN  AND   NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGK. 

Hating  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  [ 
proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  division  of  the 
qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament.  Perspicuity,  both 
in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  I  have  considered.  Ornament,  iis  far 
as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious  construction  of  words, 
has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament 
of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which  is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
consideration,  and  will  require  a  full  discussion. 
Oar  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  ?^ 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  ex- 

*  On  the  subject  of  figures  or  speech,  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  Rhetoric  or  com- 
position, bare  insisted  largely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  sut^ject,  wer6 
ciMHess.  On  the  foundations  of  figurative  langoag<e,  in  general,  one  of  tiie  moat  sen- 
sible and  instructire  writers,  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  his  TrmU  da  Tnpe* 
fmt  Mtrvir  d*  Intro<jtucti4m  n  la  RUtorique  etdla  Logique.  For  observations  on  particylar 
inures,  the  ElenunU  of  Criticiam  may  be  consultedj  where  ^hc  snbipcf  is  fully  handled; 
tnd  iHustfated  by  a  ^at  raricty  of  examples.  ^  ' 
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presaion  ;  the  idea  which  we  iDtend  to  convey,  not  only  eniiDciiited  tm 
others,  bat  enunciated,  in  a  particnlar  manner,  and  with  some  circiUB* 
staace  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression  more  strong  and 
▼irid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ''  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  adversity  ;"  I  just  express  my  thought  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  Bat  when  I  say,  '*  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
darkness ;"  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style ;  a 
new  circumstance  is  introduced ;  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  com  fort, 
and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  num- 
ner,  to  say,  **  It  is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore 
the  divine  nature  fully,"  is  to  msike  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we 
say,  **  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  1  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  bell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  This  introduces  a  figure  into 
style ;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and 
astonishment  being  expressed  together  with  it. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  tht 
roost  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  coBcIurle»  that  they 
imply  any  thing  uncommon  or  unnatural*  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  most  natural,  and 
the  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments*  It  is  impossible  to 
compose  anv  discourse  without  using  them  oAen ;  nay,  there  are  few 
sentences  of  any  leogtb,  in  which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may 
be  termed  a  figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens, 
shall  be  afterward  explained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that 
they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nciture  dictates  to 
men.  They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product 
of  study ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  •  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are 
much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they 
will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as  could  be 
employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and  rhetori- 
cians so  tjauch  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this  :  they  remarkecl, 
that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  language,  and 
found  tbem  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or  distinguishing  marks,  by 
the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them  under  separate  classes  and 
heads.  .To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  figures.  As  the 
figure  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forme 
of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  flrom  simple 
expression.  Simple  expression  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others; 
but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress 
upon  that  idea^  a  dress,  which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns 
it.  Hence,  this  sort  of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  atten- 
tion to  those  who  studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which  is 
prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The  justness  of 
this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  account  1  am 
alterward  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into 
two  great  classes ;  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  thought.  The 
lormcr,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  consist  id  a 
word  s  bemg  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  cMTerent  from  it< 
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«Ti^Bal  and  prinitiTe  neaning ;  so  that  if  yen  alter  tbe  word,  yon  destroy 
the  figure.      Thus,  in  the  iostaoce  I  gave  befi[>re  ;  ''  Light  ariseth  te 
the  upright  ia  darknesn*''     The  trope  coDiitts  in  ^'  light  and  darkoeaa*^ 
being  not  meant  literally,  hut  sabetitoted  for  comfort  and  advevity,  on 
accooot  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy  which  they  are  sopposed  to  hear 
to  these  conditions  of  life.     The  other  elaiisi,  termed  figores  of  tiMmght, 
supposes  the  words  to  be  ated  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  aad 
the  figure  to  consist  in  tfie  tarn  of  the  thoojcbt ;  as  is  the  case  in  eicla- 
maiioos,  inlerrogattons,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons  ;    where,  tbongh 
jOQ  Tary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one  langnage 
into  another,  yon  may,  neyertheless,  still  preserve  the  same  fignre  in  the 
thought.     This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great  use ;  as  nothing  can 
he  bailt  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  {dways  very  clear.     It  is  of  lit* 
tie  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  eiprepsioii 
the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure  ;  provided  we  remember,  that  figu* 
rative  language  sdways  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imaginaiioot  or 
some  emotion  of  passion,  ei^pressed  in  our  style ;  and,  perhaps,  figarea 
of  imagination,  and  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribu- 
tien  of  the  subject.     But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it 
will    be  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
figures.    Only,  before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observa- 
tions which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with  propriety, 
who  know  not  the  names  o£  any  of  the  figures  of  speech,  nor  ever 
studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before  observed, 
dictates  the  use  of  figures  ;  and,  like  Mens.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who 
had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many  a  one 
uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of 
what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are 
of  no  service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice.  Prac- 
tice has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have 
afterward  improved  and  perfected  practice  in  every  art.  We  every 
day  meet  with  persons,  who  sing  agreeably,  without  knowing  one  note  of 
the  gamut.  Yet,  it  has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  noted 
to  a  scale,  and  to  form,  an  art  of  music  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend,  that  the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded 
in  nature.  Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech  are  certainly  as  improvable 
as  the  ear  or  the  voice  ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or 
the  reasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech  preferable 
to  another;  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 

Bat  I  must  observe  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  of  style 
merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and  rule ;  al- 
though much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on  figurative  Ian- 
i;tiage  ;   yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  depends  solely,  or 
3vea  ehiefly,  upon  such  language.     It  is  not  so.     The  great  place  which 
he  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occupied  in  systems  of  rhetoric  ; 
be  over-anxious  care  which  has  been  shown  in  giving  names  to  a  vast 
ariety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them  under  different  classes,  has  ofteki 
3d  persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with 
number  of  these  ornaments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty : 
hence  has  arisen  much  stiffness  and  affectation.     For  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
iotiment  or  passion,  which  Hqs  under  the  figured  expression,  tllat  gives 
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it  any  iberit.  The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  bodjr 
and  the  substance.  No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  compoM- 
tion  interesting ;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sablime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
sapport^Jtself  perfectly  well  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence 
several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best  authors, 
are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following  sentiment  from 
Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  id  once  to  the  heart,  without  the 'help 
of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  describing  an  Ai;give,  who  falls  in  battle^ 
in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from  his  native  country : 

Sternitar,  infeliz,  alietio  nilnere,  coelumque 

Aspicit,  et  dukes  moriens  reminiflcitur  Argos.*      Ma,  X.  731. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  nature,  is 
worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  simple  style  of  Scrip- 
ture :  *'  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  be  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast/' 
**  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light,**  imparts  a  lofty  con- 
ception to  much  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  deborated  by  the 
most  pompous  metaphors.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strong  palhetict  and  the 
pure  sublime,  not  only  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but 
generally  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where 
a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there 
they  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a 
basis  of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  place  ;  and  when  they  ris^  of  themselves,  from  the  subject 
without  being  sought  afler. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  figures  ;  principally  of  such  as  have  their  de- 
pendence  on  language  ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the  rheto- 
ricians call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names  tA 
the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  of.  This  nomencla- 
ture would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.     According  as  men's  idea« 


'*'  "  Anthares  had  from  Argos  traTelTd  far, 

Alcides*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war ; 

Now  falling,  by  another's  woand,  his  eyes 

He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinks  and  dies.'' 
In  this  translation,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.  *'  On  Argos  thinks  and 
dies,"  is  by  no  means  equal  to  *'  dolcis  moriens  reminiscitur  Ai^us."  '  '*  As  he  dies  be 
remenbers  his  beloved  Aigos."  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  in  most  of  those  tender 
and  pathetic  passages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  expresaea 
himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity  :  as 

Tc,  dulcis  cot\)uz,  te  solo  in  littore  sccom. 

Te  veniente-die,  te  decedente  canebat.  Georg.  IV. 

Aftd  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting  with  his  son  Pallas : 

At  vos  O  Superi !  et  DivC^m  tu  mazime  rector, 

Jupiter,  Arcadii  qusso  miserescite  regis, 

£t  patrias  audite  preces.     Si  numina  vcstra 

Incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  rescrvant. 

Si  visurus  eum  vivo,  et  vetiturus  in  unum, 

Vitam  oro :  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborem !  « 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuiia,  minaris, 

JNunc,  O  nunc  liceat  crudelcm  abrumpere  vitam ! 

Dum  curs  ambiguae,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri ; 

Dum  te,  care  Puer !  raea  sera  et  sola  voluptaa  ! 

^mplexu  teneo ;  ^avior  nc  nuncius  aurcs 

Vulnerct iEs-.  VII.  572. 


?» 
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multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  increased,  their  stock  of 
Djimes  and  words  would  increase  also.     But  to  the  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  ideas»  no  language  is  adequate.     No  language  is  so  copious,  as 
to  bare  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea.     Men  naturally  sought 
to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  in  infinitum ;  and,  in  order 
to  lay  lesa  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had 
already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other 
idea  or  object ;  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found  or  fan- 
cied some  relation.     Thus,  the  preposition,  in,  was  originally  invented 
to  expiress  the  circumstance  of  place  :   *'  the  man  was  killed  m  the 
wood."     In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  be^ 
ing  connected  with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of 
mind  ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these, 
and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word  in,  was  employed  to  express  men's  be- 
ing so  circunqstaDced ;  as  one's  being  in  heaJtfa,  or  ti»  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity, or  in  adversity,  tn  joy,  or  in  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  in 
safety.     Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assumyg  a  tropical  sig- 
nification, or  carried  ofi"  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something 
else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and  affections, 
in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words  taken  from  sen- 
sible objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were, 
ID  9I]  languages,  the  words  most  early  introduced  ;  and  were  by  degrees, 
extended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  con- 
ceptions, and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names. 
They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  some  senbible  idea,  where  their 
imagination  fonnd  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  pteretng  judgment, 
and  a  ckar  head  ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  »mooth  behaviour. 
We  s«j J  inflamed  by  anger,  warmsd  by  love;  swelled  with  pride  ;  melted 
into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  which  we 
have  for  such  ideas. 

Bat,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of  words  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in- 
fluence which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impreseiop  on  the  human  mind,  is  cod« 
stantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations  that  strike 
us  at  the  sanie  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view,  tsoZi,as  the 
French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  separated  from  every 
other  thing ;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow  related  to  other  objects  : 
going  before  them,  or  following  them ;  their  effect  or  their  cause  ;  re- 
sembling them  or  opposed  to  them ;  distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or 
surrounded  with  certain  circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or 
olgect  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  accessories.  These  accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more 
than  the  principal  idea  itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ; 
or  they  are  more  familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memo- 
ry a  greater  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is 
more  disposed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it  ent- 
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ploys,  io  its  place,  the  odtne  of  the  accessory  or  correspondeDt  idea  ; 
although  the  principal  have  a  proper  aod  well  known  name  of  its  owa« 
Hence  a  vast  Tariety  of  tropical  or  figuratiTe  words  obtain  carrency  m 
all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity  ;  and  men  of  iirely  imagiiia- 
tieos  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thos,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period,  at  which  a  state  enjoyed 
most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  ex* 
pressing  this  ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our  imagination,  with 
the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspop- 
dent  idea,  and  say,  *'  The  Roman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus." 
The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  language  ^  but  because  the  head  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  ani- 
mal operations,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we^ay,  ^*  Cataline  was  the 
headol  the  party."  The  word,  votes,  was  originally  inrented  to  signify 
the  articulate  sound,  fbrmed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth ;  but,  as  by 
means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other, 
voice  soon  assumed  a  great  mapy  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  effect.  *'  To  give  our  voice"  for  any  thing,  signified,  to  give  our 
sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  ;  but  voice  was  transferred  to  sig- 
nifjr  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the  least 
interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or  any  sound  uttered  at  all. 
Thos  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  votes  of  conscience,  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, the  voice  of  God.  This  usage  takes  place,  not  so  much  from  bar- 
renness of  language,  or  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allosion  which 
we  choose  to  make  to  voice,  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  ovr 
idea,  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it 
more  sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  1  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  full  and 
iair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages,  coincides  with 
what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De  Oratore.  "  Modos 
transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  qoam  necessitas  primum  genoit,  coacta 
inopia  et  angustias ;  post  autem  delectatio,  jucunditasque  celebravit 
Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  coep- 
ta  est  ad  omatom  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio  iasti- 
tuta  est  inopiae  causa,  frequentata  delecUtionis."* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears,  how  that  mast  come  te 
pass  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lectare,  that  al)  lan- 
guages are  most  figurative  in  their  early  sUte.  Both  the  causes  to  which 
I  ascribe  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing  this  effect  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  societ} .  Language  is  then  most  barren  ;  the  stock  of  pro- 
per names  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  is  small  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of 
men  and  their  method  of  uttering  them ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity  and 
from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at  that  period,  abound  in  tropes.  For  the 
savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Every  new  object  surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on 
jtheir  mind ;  they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by 

*  "  The  figorsAif  e  tuage  of  words  ie  very  extensive  j  an  usage  to  wfaieh  necsmHv  fint 
gave  rise  on  account  of  the  paucUy  of  words  tnd  barreDness  of  lasguage  ;  but  wlinii 
fi4»V^n*!i?  ^}f^  7?  found  in  it  afterward  rendered  freqnent  FoTaTiimcnts  wen 
S2if?     #    ^  *°  *^^®°^  °"'  **°<^*<^»  ^^^  ^«  coW,  and  afterward  were  employed  for  tbe 
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reason ;  and,  of  coarse,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
gearos.  In  fact,  we  fimi,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American  and 
Indian  laogmgei ;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  fall  of  strong  al- 
liiaio«»  to  sensible  qnalities,  and  to  snch  objects  as  struck  tbem  diost  in 
their  wild  and  solitary  liie.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a  harangne  to  his 
tribe,  fn  a  style  fall  of  stronger  metaphors  than  a  Enropean  would  use 
in  an  epic  poem. 

As  langaage  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost  every 
•object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision are  more  studied.  But  still  for  the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed 
words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes  must  continue  to  occupy  a  con- 
sidefable  place.  In  every  language,  (00,  there  are  a  multitude  01  wqrds, 
which,  though  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  ob- 
Jects«  yet,  by  long  use,  lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to 
be  censidered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the 
terms  which  I  remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to 
the  operations  or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  piercing  judgment,  a  clear 
bead,  a  hard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain 
in  a  sort  of  middle  state  ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable 
character  of  figured  language  on  our  style  ;  such  as  these  phrases,  *^  ap* 
prebend  one's  meaning :"  **  enter  ona  subject :"  ''follow  out  an  argument;^' 
**  stir  up  strife ;"  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language  is  full. 
In  the  use  of  soch  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a  re- 
gard to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will  be  care- 
fol  not  to  apply  then^in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may 
be  **  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ;"  but  it  were  wrong 
to  say,  *^  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,"  as  a  mask  con- 
ceals, but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be  '^  clothed," 
if  you  will,  '*  with  epithets  ;"  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak  of  its  being 
**  clothed  with  circumstances,"  as  the  word  **  circumstances,"  alludes  to 
standiag  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these  are  requisite  in 
the  common  run  of  style. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes  or  figure^ 
contriibate  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By  their 
means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas  ; 
ftsn'  describing  even  the  minutest  difference?  ;  the  nicest  shades  and  colours 
of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone, 
without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  digaity  upon  style.    The  familiarity  of  common 
words^  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  to  degrade  style. 
When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  elevated  subject, 
•hpnld  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance  from 

ires ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on  lansuage, 

th  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  person  of 

^k  ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who 

ars  it.    Assistance  of  this  kind  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions ; 
poetry  could  not  subsist  withoat  iu    Hence  figures  form  the  constant 

gnage  of  poetry.     To  say,  that  ^*  the  sun  rises,"  is  trite  ami  common  ; 

;  it  becomes  a  magnificent  linage  when  expressed,  as  Mr.  Thomson  has 

)e: 
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But  yonder  cones  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  Uie  east. — 

To  say  that  ''all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,"  presents  only  a  Tiilgu* 
idea  ;  but  it  rises  »n(i  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by  Horace  ; 

Pallida  mon  squo  pulsat  pede  pnuperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres. 
Or. 

Omnet  eodem  cogimur ;  omnium 

Versatur  urna,  scrius,  ocyus, 
Sors  exitura,  ct  nos  in  eteraum 

Exilium  impositura  cymbae.* 

Tn  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasur^  of  enjoying  two  objects 
presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion  ;  the  principal  idea, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  accessory,  which 
gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in  another,  as  Aristotle 
expresses  it ;  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the  mind.  For  there  it 
nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  delighted,  than  with  comparisons, 
and  resemblances  of  objects  ;  and  all  tropes  are  founded  upon  some  rela- 
tion or  analogy  between  one  thing  and  another.  When,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  *'  youth,'*  I  say  the  ''morning  of  life  ;"  the  fancy  is  immediately 
entertained  with  all  the  resembling  circumstances  which  presently  occor 
between  these  two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain 
period  of  human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  con- 
templates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  advantage  of 
giving  WA  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the  princi- 
pal object,  than  we  could  have  if  it  were  expressed  in  simple  terms, 
Hnd  divested  of  \*.a  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed,  their  principal  advan- 
tage, in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject, or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  exhibit  the  object,  on  which 
they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form  ;  they  can  render  an  abstract 
conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object  of  sense  ;  they  surround  it  witl> 
such  circumstances,  as  enable  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to 
contemplate  it  folly.  '<  Those  persons,"  says  one,  **  who  gain  the  hearts 
of  most  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions  of  their  softer  bonrs, 
and  their  reliefs  from  anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining 
qualities,  or  strong  virtues ;  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which 
we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects.'* 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  the  whole  conception  is  conveyed 
clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even 
conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  3f  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be«  As  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Dr.  Young's ;  **  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,we  always 
«tir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and  noxious  ;"  or  in  this,  *'  A  heart 

*  With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  ai  the  cottage  gate. 
-Or, 

We  all  mntt  tread  the  paths  of  fate ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn ; 
Whose  lot  embarks  us  soon  or  late, 

-On  Charon's  boat :  ah !  nerer  to  return.  PrtOicit. 
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boiliDf  with  violent  passions,  will  always  send  op  infataating  fninei  to  (he 
bend."  An  image  that  presents  so  much  congniity  between  a  moral  and  a 
sensible  idea,  serves  like  an  argameot  from  analogy*  to  enforce  what  the 
author  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  pleasare 
or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures  which  we 
iDtrodoce  :  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of  agreeable  or 
disagjeeable,  of  eialting  or  debasing  ideas,  correspondent  to  the  impres- 
sion which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to  render  an  object  bean- 
tifblt  or  magnifi<;ent,  we  borrow  images  from  all  the  most  beautiful,  or 
apleodid  scenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our 
object :  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  dispose  him  to  go  alons:  with 
xm  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  give  hiui  of  the  subject. 
Tbi9  effect  of  figures  is  happily  touched  in  the  following  lines  ot  Dr. 
Akenside,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  sublime  figure  : 

— —  Tbeo  th'  ciprcssire  strttn 

Difiues  its  enchantraeot    Ftncy  dreams 

Of  sacred  fountains  and  Eljsian  groves. 

And  Ttles  of  bliss  ;  the  inceilectual  power. 

Bends  from  his  awful  throne,  a  wond'riog  ear, 

And  smiles. Pleas,  of  Imaginat.  I.  it4. 

What  1  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of  figures, 
nattirally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  language  ;  and, 
indeed  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  admiration.  What  a 
fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ; 
even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  workings  of  the  imagination  ? 
What  a  pliant  and  flexible  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  Who  can  em- 
ploy  it  skilfully ;  prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give 
it !  Not  content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it 
paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye  ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the 
most  abstract  conceptions.  In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors 
before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness. 
It  entertains  us,  as  with  a  .succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ; 
disposes,  in  the  most^tificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing 
every  thing  to  the  best  advantage ;  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed  into 
an  instmrnent  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are  few 
authors  in  the  English  language,  whom  I  can  refer  to  with  more  advan- 
tage than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is,  at  once,  remarkably  rich, 
and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating,  for  instance, 
of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy,  consi-> 
dered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary  qualities,  which  have 
no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what 
beamtiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philosophic  speculation  ?  '^  Things;'" 
ssivs  ke,  *'  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them 
(  [y  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions.  Now,  we  are  'every  where 
I  srtained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions  ;  we  discover  imaginary 
\  ies,  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary 
1  JiCy  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly 
f  tch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  ^her  colouring 
<  ;>pear,  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In 
1  t,  our  souls  are,  at  present,  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a 
ising  delusion  :    and  wc  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a 
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romaDce,  who  8e«s  beauUful  C4isUe«i  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  al  ttie 
aaoiA  time  bears  the  warbliiig  of  birdf ,  and  the  porli»g  of  streams ;  bQ|« 
«foo  the  fioisbing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  op, 
and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  aoU- 
tary  desert  It  is  not  iroprobable*  that  sometbii^  like  this  may  be  4be 
state  of  the  soal  after  lU  first  separation,  iu  respect  of  the  im«^ea  it  wiU 
receive  from  matter."     No.  413,  Spectator. 

Haying  thus  espiaiaed,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature,  and 
the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kioda  and 
divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  1  to  fbUpw  the  coos* 
mon  track  of  tk^  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  1  should  soon  b»coa»e 
tedious,  and  1  apprehend,  useless,  at  the  same  time.  Their  gnat 
business  has  been,  with  a  motit  patient  and  frivolous  industry^  to  brascb 
them  out  under  a  vsat  number  of  divisions,  according  to  all  the  several 
modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  ooe 
that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more  ;  as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  Dames  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of 
any  advantage  towards  the  proper,  or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that 
I  propose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a 
general  view  of  the  several  sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of 
words  is  derived  ;  after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to 
a  more  particuJa^r  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures 
of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use  ;  by  treating  of  wnicb, 
I  shall  give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt 
to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  n^e  of  the  one  can 
be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such  a  substitu- 
tion,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  increased.  These 
^relations,  some  more,  some  less  iotimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  tropes. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  and 
its  effect.  Hence  in  figurative  language,  the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  effect.    Thus,  Mr.  Addison  writing  of  Italy :    ^'' 

BlossomB,  and  finiiti,  and  flowers,  together  file, 
And  tke  whole  jear  in  gay  coafuaion  lies. 

Where  the  '*  whole  year"  is  plainly  intended  to  signify  the  efiecta  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again,  the 
eiect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  as,  '*  gray  hairs,"  frequently  for  o)d  agewhicb 
causes  gray  hairs  ;  and  <*  shade,"  for  trees  that  produce  the  shade*  The 
relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contained,  is  also  so  intimate 
and  obfipus^  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  tropes  : 

Ills  iBMiiger  hauiit 

Spumantem  psteram  et  pleno  se  prolidt  i^uro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  liquor, 

.  that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.     In  the  same  manner  the  naas<  ^f 

any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  i  d 

Heaven   very  commonly  employed  to  signify  God,  because  be  it  .c  l- 

ceived  us  dwelling  in  heaven.     To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heaven  a 

the  same  as  to  implore  the  ass^istance  of  God«     The  relation  beiwiat  i  y 

e9t:iblished  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a  further  source  of  trof  » 
Hence. 
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CMiat »«» t0|9 :  coiicc4tlU«wUii|a«. 

Th^  **  tp§^^  bMqg  Ihe  badge  of  tbe  Q?il  profeHio^f ,  avi4  tfre  •«  j^vi^"  of 
milittry  hMoiijrt,  tl»«  badge  of  each  is  p^l  for  tK^e  ci?U  ^  iwlitarf  clia* 
iaf(4eiv  tbeq^vds.  To ''  aisqme  tim  flc^ptr^/'  ^  ^  co^iinoD  pbr«M  for 
eqlAffiog  qp  roy(d  outhority .  To  tropop ,  foqndefl  po  t\mfl  Mford  rolo^ 
tKipM^  of  ciMSo  a^  effect,  cootaiiMsr  and  conta^ied*  sign  find  M)i«lgMiiified. 
if  giren  ik^  aovMe  of  Metonymy.  ^^ 

TfiMii  the  trope  it  foiu^ded  od  the  relation  betweea  an  mtapediwt  m^A 
a  eonso^iieot,  or  vhat  goes  before,  aod  iounediately  fbiloira,  it  m  ikm 
e/tgM  H  N«t4epai»  ;  as  in  tbe  Roman  phnwe  of  "  Foit»"  or  '*  Vixii  ''  tA 
^Kfif^m  4h»i  o^fc  was  dead.  »'  FuU  niioa^  et  u^gena  gk^rU  Dardopidiio '' 
i(gi«ftfiea»  that  tbn  glory  of  Troy  i«  now  oo  aptore. 

Wbeip  tbe  whole  i»  put  for  a  part,  or  a  pa^t  for  tb*  wbiribi  4  WUm 
ktw  0  «peciefi,  ^r  9  specif*  for  a  genos ;  tbe  aingolar  £^f  the  ploral  of 
Hie  pbiral  ibr  t^  i^tg^lar  ou^ber ;  io  general,  when  ^9y  Mm  leaai  ^r 
any  tbi«g  m»fm,  i«  put  for  the  pjreciae  object  OM^t ;  tbe  4^irf  ia  tha^ 
aiM  n  Synecdoche.  It  is  yery  popmo^,  for  inataDcet  to  dmncribe  0 
whole  Qlu«ct  by  sodmi  ren^^rl^ahle  p^  of  U ;  as  when  we  lay, '«  a  fleet 
oi  fo  mmf  #«),"  i^  tb?  plac?  of  '•  ships  $''  when  we  use  the  »•  head'^for 
th»  **  p^iSM,"  ihe  »'  pflle^for  th?  "  earth,"  the  *'  wfiy^es"  %  the  *•  i^a,^" 
Ib  like  mmw^t  en^ttiibn^inay  be  put  fo;r  a  anbject ;  as,  **yootb  and  b^eur 
t|r,"  fer  '^  the  jMiig  iha^  bf^autiful :"  and  sonDetimes  a  f inject  for  its  attri- 
)wt^.  9«i  it  is  J|e^4)«8f  to  ins^t  longer  ^  this  enuffejration,  wbioh 
senres  little  purpose.  1  have  said  enough,  to  give  ^  ojneoing  Wo  4iel 
fmit  Wrifty  ef  r^i^t^ofis  between  objects,  by  means  of  whicb  the  mind 
if  IIB^iit^  t^  fim  e«8i|y  (rqm  00^  tQ  another;  l^^,  by  t(i^  i^np^  of  th# 
tM*  9PdMs49f(f  tbf  pthrr  to  b^  OMSfiixt.    It  4S  ^HFfiys  somp  aqqeesQW 

i4fi9>  wbjkpb  rwi^b  ^«  pni^cipM  ^9  \\^  imm^<m ;  aqit  coip^ionly  le* 

cpQs  ^  irMh  IPpre  for^^,  (bap  V'the  pFiDcip^l  idea  hfid  bfeo  e^pms^fedp 

'[^l^  JF^Miim  w\^H^h^  pf  J»M  OtlMers^  ^  by  f«r  the  ipost  frqitAil  of  UDMf^ 
I  bfivf  not  y^  mfif^im^  r  tb^t  !#,  the  relatipii  of  swUitude  and  resesir 
bUn^^  Op  this  is  f^Mpded  wl^fit  is  cnlled  th^  qiet^pboi* ;  wbm^,  i»  pjl^oe 
tf  iD««Mf  th^  pvopff  iiemQ  pf  w^j  ohje^t,  yf/^  eyiplpy,  ip  it^  pince,  the 
ewK  ^  iPnM(  other  which  if  liJ^e  it  \  which  is  a  soft  oS  pictuf^^  of  it,  i«d 
wtp^b  th^r^y  i|wa)(ens  the  conceptji^  pf  it  with  pipr^  foic^  or  gi^i^e* 
Th99  fiffore  is  mor^  fr^^q^ent  tl^ap  ail  the  rest  pot  t^ether  ;  ai^d  the  lopr 
gpege,  both  pf  prose  ^  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  iu  eleganc^  and 
grace.  Tbi«,  thpr^pre,  deserves  very  full  apd  particukir  consideration  • 
wd  4h41  b#  4^  subject  of  the  nei^t  lepture.  ' 
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F9EK  the  ^reliminaFy  obseiTetioBS  I  have  made,  relating  to  figuvaCive 
;ui|ge  in  general,  1  come  now  to  treat  separately  of  soch  6giires  of 
Bcb«  'M  ocoor  most  frequently,  and  require  particular  attention  :.  and 
tgio  with  meti^phor.  This  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  en  the  resem- 
ice  which  one  qb|act  hears  to  pnother.  Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to 
le,  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  comparison  expressed 
n  abridged  form.    When  I  say  of  come  great  minister,  '*  that  he  np- 
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holds  the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  ofa  whole  edifice," 
I  fairly  make  a  comparisoo ;  but  when  1  saj  of  such  a  minister,  *^  that 
he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,"  it  is  now  become  a  metaphor.  The  oom- 
pairison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar  is  made  in  the  mind  ;  but  is  ex- 
pressed without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison;  The  com- 
parison is  only  insinuated,  not  expressed  :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to 
be  so  like  the  other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
name  of  the  one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  *^  The 
minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state."  This,  therefore,  is  la  more  li?eljaiid 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination  traces 
among  objects.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy  more,  than 
this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  resemblances  betweeir 
them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness.  The  mind,  thus  employed^ 
is  exercised  without  being  fatigued ;  and  is  gratified  with  the  conscious* 
ness  of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  find- 
ing all  language  tinctured  strongly  with  metaphor.  It  insinnatea  itself 
even  into  familiar  conversation ;  and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord in  the  mind.  The  very  words  which  I  have  casnally  employed  in  de- 
scribing this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say  :  HnduredfinsinuaUtf  riimvpj  are 
all  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblanca 
which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operation* 
of  the  mind  ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used,  which  were  to  be-  taken  in  tha 
strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and,  therefore,  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  figure  of  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor  are  ikolt 
taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative  sense,  tha 
metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of  words.  Bat» 
provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined  it  to  the  expressioa  of 
resemblance  between'  two  objects.  I  most  remark,  however,  that  the 
word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  more  extended  sense  ; 
for  the  application  of  a  term  in  any  figurative  signification,  whether  the 
figure  be  founded  on  resemblance,  or  on  some  other  relation,  which  two 
objects  bear  to  one  another.  For  instance  ;  when  gray  hairs  are  pat  for 
old  age ;  as,  "  to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;**  warn 
writers  would  call  thise  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy  ;  that  is,  the  efiect  put  for  the  cause ;  '*  gray 
hairs"  beinjs  the  efiiect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblanca 
to  it.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word  ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the 
part,  or  a  i^ri  for  a  whole  ;  the  species  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the 
species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any 
inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the  minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names 
of  tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetori- 
cians. Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  aye  established,  it  is  ins 
curate  to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphoi 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  asi  i 
taphor.  Its  peculiar  efiiect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  description 
to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the  eye,  by  giving  the 
colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  qualities.  In  order  to  produce  tfa 
effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand  is  required  :  for,  by  a  very  little  inai 
curacy,  we  are  in  hazard  of  introducing  confi]sion,in  place  of  promotii" 
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penpicoilj.    Several  mlea,  therefore,  are  necesfiarj  to  be  given  for  the 
proper  maoageinent  of  metaphors.     Bat,  before  entering  on  these,  I  thall 
give  one  instaoce  of  a  very  beautiful  nietaphor,  that  I  may  show  the  figure 
to  full  adtautage.     1  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord  Boliogbroke'* 
Remarks  00  the  History  of  England.     Just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
he  is  speaking  of  the  behaTiour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  la«t  parliament ;  *'  io 
a  word,''  says  he,  ''  about  a  month  ai\er  their  meeting,  he  dissoWed 
them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  hiid  di»olved  them,  he  repented  :  but  he  repent- 
ed too  late  of  his  rashness.     Well  might  he  repent :  for  the  ?es8el  was 
now  fulU  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of   bitternetis  overflow." 
'*  Here,"  he  adds,  **•  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks." 
Kothing  could  he  more  happily  thrown  ojOf.     The  metaphor,  we  see  is 
continued  through  several  ezpre^sions.     The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or 
temper  of  the  nation  already  full,  that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by  for- 
mer oppressions  and  wroogs ;  this  last  drop,  stnnds  for  the  provocation 
recently  received  by  the  abrupt  disf olotioo  of  the  parliament ;  and  the 
OBtrfiawmg  of  the  waUrs  of  bUUmess^  beHutifuIly  expresses  all  the  efiects 
of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The  one,  that 
nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of  a  subject,  than 
a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close.  We  see  the  effect  of  it 
in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with  a  goocj  grace  ;  and  leaves  a 
strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject  on  the  'reader's  mind.  My 
other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a 
formal  comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  en- 
feebled, if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus  i 
**  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  griev- 
ances and  provi>cations,  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  this 
superadded  provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and 
lesentmeoty  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow."  It  has  infinitely  more 
^irit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  ol'  a  metaphor.  <'  Well  might 
he  repent :  for  the  vessel  was  now  full ;  and  this  last  drop  made  the 
waters  of  bitterness  overflow." 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that  though  I  may  have 

recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style 

^nly,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 

that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  language,  which,  for  the  matter 

contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit,  than  Lord  Boling- 

broke's  works.      His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively 

.  and  eloquent  style  ;  but  they  have  no  other  ;  being,  as  to  the  substance, 

the  mere -temporary  productions  of  faction  and  party  ;  no  better,  indeed, 

than  pamphlets  written  for  the  day.     His  posthumous,  or,  as  they  are  call* 

ed,  bts  philosophical  works,  wherein  be  attacks  religion,  have  still  less 

merit ;  ior  they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reason- 

;.     An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  misera- 

'  perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend  to 

terity  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and  are,  in- 

d,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

ieturaing  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed  to 
down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors ;  and 
ich  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 
The  first  which  I^fhall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature  of 
e  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither -too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor  too 
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^leVated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  8t]bj(»ct,  by  mettis  of 
thetii,  into  a  Aet^vBe  of  elevation  t^hich  is  not  congrootifl  to  it ;  nor,  on  the 
Olb^r  hdnd,  allovr  It  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignitjr.  This  is  k  cfirection 
Which  belongs  to  aill  fi^ratire  1an$:uage,  and  should  be  eiret*  ke|^t  rn  vieilr. 
Sdikie  ttietaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful,  in  poetry,  whlth  tt  tronU 
bie  absurd  abd  unnatural  to  employ  ib  prose  ;  some  may  be  gracefiti  In 
dratidos,  which  wodtd  be  very  improper  in  historical,  or  philosophical 
cdAipodtion.  We  must  remember,  that  figures  are  the  driess  of  our  lien* 
timfenti.  Ak  ther^  is  a  bfatural  congrnity  between  dress,  and  the  cht^rfle- 
ter  or  rank  of  the  person  who  Wears  it,  a  Violdtiob  of  which  congrnity 
never  fails  to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  pirecisely  as  to  the  application  oT 
figures  to  senlliment.  The  excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of 
then},  is  ittiere  foppery  in  writing.  '  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition  ; 
and  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fHCt,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For  as  iii 
Kf^,  true  dignity  ttinst  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  app^r- 
ance,  sb  the  dignity  of  composition  mult  arise  from  sentiitaebt  and  thought, 
not  frdm  ornament.  The  affectation  sind  parade  of  ornament,  detract  ai 
much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  IVom  a  man.  Figures  and  metaphors, 
fhferefore,  should  on  nb  occasiob,  be  stuck  on  too  profliftely  ;  and  never 
ihbuld  be  mch  as  refbse  to  accord  with  the  strain  of  onr  sentiment: 
Nothing  c^n  be  nibre  unnatural  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of 
^edsoning,  in  the  siime  sort  of  figurative  language,  #hich  he  Would  tas6 
ih  description.  When  he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity  ;  wheA 
b^  deticribes,  we  Expect  embellishbitot ;  Wh<*n  he  divides,  or  relate*,  we 
d^ftik'^  plainn^si  dnd  simplicity.  One  df  th^  greatest  secrets  in  compoai- 
tidn  i^,  to  know  when  to  be  simple*  This  altfriiys  gives  a  heightebins  to 
oi*bathent,  in  its  pk*oper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade  AilKes 
the  light  and  colouring  strike  the  moi'e  :  «'  Is  bnlm  e«t  eloc^bens,''  says 
l^i^erb, ''  qtii  et  hunitlik  sbbtilStet*,  et  magba  gr^yiter,  et  medlocria  tempe- 
i'at^  pbtest  dicere.  Kam  qui  nihil  potest  tranqutfle,  nihil  leniter,  nihil 
definite,  distinctb,  potest  dicere,  is,  cute  nob  praeparatis  auribtis  inflaib- 
•hkkre  rem  ccepit,  furore  sipud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sbbrios  baccbari  tenM- 
lentus  videtur."*  This  sdmooition  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by 
yoitfng  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
hy  an  Undistinguishing  adihiratibn  of  what  is  showy  and  florid.  Whether  in 
Its  pUce  or  nott 

The  second  rule,  which  I  give,  respects  the  chbice  ot  objects,  from 
^hen<:e  m^t&phors  and  other  figures,  are  to  b^  drawn.  The  field  Ibir 
^brative  language  is  Very  wide.      AH  natat'e,  tO  spe^k  in  the  nyh  i^ 

*  "  kfe  is  truly  doqinnt,  wko  caa  dinioorttf  of  ftuatMe  M^ii  hi «  jALIfe  styia,  iriN» 
•caa  tirmt  hnpArtant  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  thibgs  whiek  are  of  a  Diiddie  mm- 
tiare,  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occarion,  oan  OKprees  kimeelf  in  a 
•calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  reacSers  aire  pn- 
parfed  to  kindle  along  with  hikb,  htut  the  kpp^arance  of  raVin|;  Ifkb  4  mkdMmn  ttntobg 
persoiik  who  Akie  in  their  Senses,  or  of  reeling  Ukf.  a  dHlnMuSI  lii  (Be  ixMfet  of  %met 
company." 

t  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  foltowing  passage  in  a  kite  kistorii 
He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  mahriat 
in  England :  ''  The  bill,"  ^ays  he,  *'  underwent  a  great  number  of  afterhtlbnk  ai 
amendmenU  which  were  not  elfeeled  Without  violoat  bonieet.**  ThM  ii  pMJb  ia«tgM^ 
Bhited  to  the  sut^ect ;  and  we  naluraliy  etpeet,  that  he  shOnld  go  on  in  tfafe  'itoa 
•train ;  to  tell  us,  that,  after  these  contests,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  Toie 
ud  obtained  the  royal  assent    But  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the  pertoi! 

At  lengthy  howcTcr,  it  was  floated  through  bofth  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  gKml  ttriH 
jority,  and  steered  faito  the  safe  hviMwr  of  n»yal  appn>batlo*.*'  Notftin^  eah  be  mw 
plMBnle  than  e«ch  kqsaage.  SmoUefii  History  of  Bngtead,  as  quoted  in  Otttical  B' 
view  for  Oct,  1751,  p.  251. 
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£giire,  opead  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us,  to  gather  from  a1]  sensible  ob^ 
jects,  whateFer  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral  ideas.  Not  odIjf  the 
gaj  and  splendid  objects  of  seoae,  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even 
Che  gloomy  and  dismal,  may  on  different  occasions,  be  introduced  into 
figiures  leith  propriety.  But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such  allusions 
as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even 
when  metaphors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an 
author  should  study  never  to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames 
an  oratorof  his  time,  for  terming  his  enemy  **  Stercus  Curiae  ;'*  ^'  quamvis 
sit  simile,**  says  he,  *<  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis."  But  in 
subjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vul- 
gar metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's 
works,  there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade,  their 
subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater  note  than 
those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into  this  error.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of 
metaphors ;  as  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  be  describes  the 
world,  as,  '*  cracking  about  the  sinners'  ears.*'  Sbakspeare,  whose  ima- 
gination was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate, 
often  fails  here.  The  following,  for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ; 
in  his  Henry  T.  having  m  entioned  a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  meta- 
phor from  the  steam  of  it  ^  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturaHy  led  to 
roach  nobler  ideas. 

And  (bose  that  leave  their  Taliant  boaea  iji  France, 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunrhiUs, 

They  sbaU  be  fam'd  ;  for  there  the  sun  efaeJl  greet  Ihetn, 

And  dnw  their  bonoMrs  reeking  up  to  ke&ven.         Act  IV.  Se.  8. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of  some 
dignityi  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perf«picuous,  not  far  fetch- 
ed, nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  ol  this  rule  makes  what 
are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  displeasing,  be- 
cause they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  ren- 
der it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  this  kind,  Cowley 
aboond$.  He»  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age.  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses  between  objects 
which  no  other  person  could  have  discovere*! ;  and  at  the  ^-tme  time,  to 
pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  reqaires  some  inirenuity  to  follow 
them  out  and  comprehend  them.  ThiB  makes  a  metiphor  resemble  an 
enigma  :  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head  ;  '*  Vere- 
eunda  debet  esse  translatio  ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruis- 
se,  atque  ut  voluntario  non  vi  venisse  videatur."*  How  forced  and  ob- 
scure, for  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  hi« 
""'•tress. 

Wo  to  her  etubborn  heart,  if  onee  mine  come 
Into  A»  eelf-iane  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  aU  within, 
Like  a  greoado  ehot  into  a  magazine. 

Every  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  having 
^d,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  thai,  word  whose  room  it  occupies  ; 
it  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  by  constraint.**    !>» 

'e,  Lib.  iii.  c.  53. 
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Tfacn  shall  lore  keep  tlie  aslies  and  torn  ptrU. 
or  both  our  broken  hearU ; 
Shall  oot  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 
From  her'fl  th'  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take  f 
For  of  her  heart,  be  from  tb&  flames  will  lyiad 
But  little  left  behind ; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

Id  this  manner  he  addresses  sleep : 

\n  vain,  thou  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke  ;- 
For  thou,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise. 
Thou  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade ; 
With  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  made  ; 
€anst  have  no  power  to  shut  his  eyes, 
Whose  flame's  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  no  smoke  ; 
Yet  how  do  tears  but  fron^  some  vapours  rise  I 
Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year ; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear. 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.* 

7rite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be  avoided  in  oar  mefa^ 
phort.  To  be  new,  and  not  yalgar,  is  a  beaut j.  But  when  thej  are. 
fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far  oat  of  the  road 
otf  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity,  they  hare  also  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and  as  the  French  call  it,  <' recher- 
che ;"  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  ornament,  loses  its  whole 
grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natqral  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes  oae  for 
a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression,  a$  it  were. 
This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors,  which  need  this 
^^pology  of  an  as  it  were,  would,  generally,  have  been  better  omitted. 
Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the  sciences,  especially  such  of 
them  as  belong  to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always  faulty  by 
their  obscurity. 

In  thesyfourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  conduct  of 
xpetaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language  together ; 
never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must  be  understood  meta- 
phorically, part  literally ;  which  always  produces  a  most  disagreeable 
confusion.  Instances,  which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authors, 
will  make  this  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr. 
Pope's  translations  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  her  son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 

Long  to  IB  J  joys  mj  dearest  lord  is  lost. 

His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast ; 

Now  (torn  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn ; 

Our  other  eokinm  of  the  stale  is  borne, 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent.!  it.  $6^^ 

*  See  an  excellent  criticism  on  this  sort  of  metaphysics!  poetiy,  in  Dr.  Jobiu  i 
I.ife  of  Cowlev. 

t  In  the  original,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  is  regnlf  r 
supported. 

♦H  r^  /uw  zictt  te-Bkof  oTrlfjittra  ^njuchiafra 
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Here,  in  one  linej  ber  sod  is  6giired  as  a  column  ;  and  in  the  next,  lie 
retaras  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  adiea,  and  to  ask  con- 
sent. This  is  inconsistent.  The  poet  should  either  have  kept  himself  to 
the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense  ;  or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column, 
b  e  should  have  ascribed  nothing  to  him,  but  what  belongs  to  it.  He 
was  not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of 
a  man.  Such  unnatural  mixtures  render  the  imi^ge  indistinct :  leaving  it 
to  waver  in  our  cotiception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rale,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by  all 
writers  who  deal  in  figures  : 


•Senretuf  ad  imum. 


<IiU[3i0  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  slbi  conttet. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says. 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays, 
The  htrreat  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

^hts,  thoogh  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
plain,  that,  bad  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  o(  ?i^  improper 
phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop ; 

And  so  wonki  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun.  Whereas, 
bj  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal  word  praise^  when 
We  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is 
broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no  proper  correspond- 
ence with  each  other : 

The  hanut  early  but  mature  the  prtdti. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  metaphors  ;* 
soch  as  that  on  a  hero :  <<  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war  the 
mountain  storm."  Or  this,  on  a  woman  :  **  She  was  covered  with  the  light 
of  beanty  ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride."  They  afibrdi  how- 
ever, one  instance  of  the  fault  We  are  now  censuring :  *'  Trothal  frenl  forth 
with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock  :  for  Fin'gal  stood 
unmoved  ;  broken,  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in 
safety ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight*"  At  the  beginnidg,  the 
metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves, 
rolling  back  broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  con- 
sistent language  of  figure  {  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told^  *'  they  did 
not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight,"  the 
literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the  metaphor :  they  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  viaves  that  roll,  and  men  that 
may  be  pursued  and  wounded  vntk  a  spear*  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble 
together  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain  language,  it  is  still 
re  so, 

a  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  diflerent  metaphors  meet  on  one  object « 
s  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  grossest 
sea  of  this  figure ;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expression,  <*  to  take  arms 
nst  a  sea  of  troubles."  This  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and 
founds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quintilian  has  sufiktently  guarded 
gainst  it.  ^'  Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  genere  coeperis 
^lationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi  autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumse- 
incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ;  quas  est  inconsequentia  refum  fiejdisifii^ 
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ma."*  Observe,  for  instance,  what  an  inoonaiileot  gronpe  of  ^jecls  is 
brooght  together  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  following  paaaage  -of  the  Tem- 
pest ;  speaking  of  persons  recoTCf ing  their  judgment  after  the  enchant- 
ment, which  held  them,  was  dissolved : 

The  cbann  disfolires  apace. 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  nHfihip 

Melting  the  darkness^  so  their  arising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. 

So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see  nothii^ 
clearly  ;  the  morning  aUaling  upon  the  darkness,  and  at  the  same  time 
melting  it ;  the  sensed  of  men  ekasing  fumes,  ignorant  fumes,  and /timet 
that  mantle.     So  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

^  — ^As  glorious. 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven, 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him» 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  iesindiiig  th  e  clottds 
ami  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  too  ;  which 
forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  imagination  to 

comprehend  it. 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this  error  of 
mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inaccuracy  ahe>Qld 
have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy ; 

I  bridle  hi  my  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  straiu.t 

The  Muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak  of 
.  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship  ;  and,  by  no  force  of  imagination  can  it  be 
supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  biidUd  to  hinder  it 
from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, says,  ^'  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  net 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride."  Observe  the  incoherence  9f 
the  things  here  joined  together,  making**'  a  view  extinguish,  and  extin- 
guish seeds." 
Horace  also,  is  incorrect  in  the  following  passage  : 

Urit  enim  Ailgore  suo  qui  prsgraTat  artes  , 

Infra  se  pesitas,— — — 

Uril  qui  wagra»at.  He  dazzles  who  beers  down  with  his  weight ; 
makes  pla'mly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas.  NeRher 
can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated  ; 

Ah !  quanta  laboras  in  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  fiamm& ! 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not  good 
enough  for  this  young  man  ;  meaning  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  le 
object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed,  become  almost  a  literal  w<  rd 
for  the  passion  of  love :  But  as  it  still  retains,  in  some  degree,  its  fi|^«  -a- 

"^  **  We  tmist  be  particuHuty  attentire  to  end  with  the  same  kind  of  metaphor  -v  itk 
which  we  hare  begun.  Some  when  they  begin  the  figure  with  a  tempest,  coneludi  it 
with  a  conflagration ;  which  forms  a  shameful  inconsistency." 

t  In  my  observation  on  this  passage,  1  find  that  I  had  coincided  with  Dr.  JohnsoOf '  ho 
passes  a  similar  censure  upon  it,  in  his  Life  of  Addison. 
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ttfe  p0wer,  it  slioald  oeFer  ha?e  beeo  used  m  synonynraos  with  wat«r, 
aod  mixed  wkh  k  in  the  same  metaphor.  When  Mr.  Po^  (EloUa  to 
Abelard)  aaji, 

All  ten  is  fall  poMMtttigtad  fOMMt, 
No  «i%f  ing  void  left  aching  in  Uio  kreist : 

A  9aid  may,  metaphortcaliy ,  he  said  to  etmte ;  bat  can  a  r6id  he  t aid  to 

A  good  rale  baa  beeo  giFeo  kr  examioing  the  propriety  of  metephdM, 
when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  miaed  kmd  ;  namely,  that 
we  flhonid  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,  and  comider  how  the  parta 
would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figore  the  whoie  wouU  present,  when 
^^neated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we  flhould  become  Beosible 
wbnther  incensiiteDt  circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstroas  iflMge 
thereby  prodoced,  as  in  all  those  faulty  instances,  I  have  now  been  gir- 
4ag ;  or  whether  the  ol^ect  was  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and 
conaetent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  nerer  to  be  mixed,  so,  m  the  sixth  place,  we 
ahoold  avoftd  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  subject.  Supposing 
each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be  heaped 
4m  ooe  anothei',  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the  same  kind 
with  tbe  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  foUewing  paa- 
aage  from  Horace : 

Btouro^ex  Melallo  conAile  ciricuoi, 
BeUique  causas,  et  Titia,  et  modos, 

Ludumque  fortanie,  grareiqae 

PrjiMupum  amicitiaa,  et  arma 
Nondum  ezpiatis  uneta  cnioribos, 
I^ericulosa  pleoam  opas  aleie, 

Tractaa,  et  iocedis  per  i^es 

SuppoBitofl  cineri  doloso.'*'  Lib.  iu  li 

This  passage,  though  veiy  poetical,  is,  howeTer,  harsh  and  obscure  $ 
owing  to  DO  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  metaphors  are 
crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio's  writing  a  history 
of  the  ciTil  wars.  First,  "  Tractas  arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  ex- 
piatis  ;*'  next,  *'  opus  plenum  periculosae  alee  ;"  and  then  ;  '*  Incedisper 
ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.''  The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passing 
readily  through  so  many  different  yiews  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of 
tbe  same  object. 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add,  in  the 
aeTenth  |rface,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance, 
on  winch  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  abd  carried  into  all 
its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  instead  of  a  metaphor  ;  we 

*  Of  warm  commotions,  wrathfal  Jars, 

Tbe  growing  seeds  of  eiril  wars  ; 

Of  double  fortune's  cruel  games, 

Tbe  specious  means,  tbe  private  aims, 
And  fatal  friendships  of  the  guilty  great, 
Alas !  how  fatal  to  tbe  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subduM, 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embm'd ; 

Yet  unaton'd,  (a  labour  vast ! 

Doubtful  tbe  die,  and  dire  tbe  cast !) 
You  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  Fra n l  is . 
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tir6  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary  of  this  play  of  fancy  ;  and  we 
-render  our  discourse  obscure.  This  is  called  straiQing  a  metaphor.  Coir- 
ley  deals  in  this  to  excess ;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure) 
that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  figu^tive  language  which  I  before 
remarked*  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  parso'mg  his  meta- 
phors too  far.  Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when 
once  he  had  hit  upon  a  Ggore  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loath  to 
part  with  it.  Thus,  in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soliloqay 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a. proper  method  of  evacaation  for 
an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages,  under  all  the 
forms  "  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  and  scum,  bodily  ope- 
ration, taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving  vent  to  choler,  bile,  flata* 
lencies,  and  tumours ;''  till  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young, 
also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  wri- 
ter, in  figurative  language,  is  great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or 
one  more  fertile  in  figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new» 
and  often  natural  and  beautiful.  But,  as  his  imagination  was  strong  and 
rich,  rather  than  delicate  and  correct,  he  sometimes  gives  it  too  loose  reins. 
Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness 
in  his  style.  The  metaphors  are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too 
far  pursued  ;  the  reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened  ;  and  kept 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  comprehend  and  keep  pace  with  the  author. 
We  may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out ; 

Thy  thoughts  are  yagabond ;  all  oatward  bound, 

Midst  sands  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruue  for  pleasure  ; 

It  gain'd  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gain*d, 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize : 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  Lb  tir'd. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Tast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board ;  tod  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  '*  walk  thoughtful  on 
the  silent,"  &c.  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor,  *<  to  putting  good 
works  on  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'^  it  plainly  becomes  strained,  and 
sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none  so  happy  in 
his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich  nor 
so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  more  chaste  and  delicate.  Perspicuity, 
natural  grace,  and  ease,  always  distinguish  his  figures.  They  are  neith^^r 
harsh  nor  strained  ;  they  never  appear  to  have  been  studied  or  souj  t 
after  ;  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  from  the  subject,  and  cs  - 
stantly  embellish  it. 

1  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  roles  that  shot  i 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular  illuati  * 
lion.     1  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  is  t  e 
representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it,  and  tha^    s 
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!    made   to  itand  for  it.    Thus  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  Emma,  in  the 

I     FoUowiDg  allefiorical  mamier,  describes  her  constancy  to  Henry  ; 

Did  I  but  propose  to  embtrk  with  thoc 
Oq  the  nDOOlii  suifiice  of  a  sammei's  sea. 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales. 
And  fortune's  AiTOor  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar. 

We  may  take  also  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an  aHe« 
^ry,  in  the  801h  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented 
nndfer  the  image  of  a  yine,  and  the  6gure  is  supported  lliroughout  with 
great  correctness  and  beauty.  <*  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 
thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room 
before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
bills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her 
braDcfaes  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that 
all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  I  The  boar  out  of  the  wood 
doth  waste  it ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Retujm, 
we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down,  from  heaven,  and  behold, 
and  visit  this  vine  I^'  Here  there  is  do  circum3tance  (except  perhaps  one 
phrase  at  the  beginning,  "  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen")  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates  hap- 
pily with  the  Jewish  state  represented  bv  this  figure.  This  is  the  first 
and  prxndpal  requisite  in  the  conduct  ot  an  allegory,  that  the  figurative 
aod  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  together.  For  in- 
8taoce»  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the 
wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  had  the  Psalmist,  said,, 
it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies,  (which  is  the  real 
meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  allegory,  and  produced  the  same 
confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative 
and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules 
that  were  given  for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  ac- 
count of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  differ- 
ence between  them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  pro- 
longed, is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are^ 
connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning;  as  when  I  say' 
**  Achillea  was  a  lion  ;^  an  **  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state."  My 
lion  and  n\y  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achilles 
and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them ;  but  an  allegory,  is,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  Btand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal  meaning ;  the  inter- 
pretation not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions  in  an-^ 
ctent  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables  are  no  other  than  alle- 
gories ;  wbere  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate 
< ' '  ^cts,  the  dispositions  of  men  are^figured  ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral 
i  b$  nnfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  enigma  or 
]  Je  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  represented  or  imagined 
1  inatber ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as 
1  e  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always 
lit  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily  seen 
I  ngfa  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it.  However,  the  proper 
1  ore  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact  adjustment 
<      "  ^be  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to 
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Jay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  corer  and  wrap  it  tip  too 
much,  ha9  OTer  been  found  an  affair  of  great  mcety ;  ana  there  are 
few  species  of  composition  in  which  it  is  more  difl^cuit  to  write  so  as  to 
please  and  command  attention,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  tlie 
visions  of  the  Spectator,  we  haTC  examples  of  allegories  very  happily 
executed* 


LECTURE  XYI. 


HYPERBOLE.— PEBSONIFICATiaN.—APO&TBOPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  calted  hyperbofet 
or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural 
bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope»  and  sometimes  ai . 
a  figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed  the  distinction  between  these  twa 
classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  subtilties,  m  order  to  keep  them 
distinct.  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode 
of  speech  which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  langaageSj 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  freqaendj 
occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind  ;  as  white  as  the  snow  ;  and  the  like^ ;  and 
our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant 
hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we 
are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make 
it  the  greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a 
tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying 
it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people  who 
speak  it.  Hence  young  people  always  deal  much  in  hyperboles. — 
Hence  the  language  of  the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical  than 
that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  ir  you  please,  of 
more  correct  imagination^  Hence,  among  a:ll  writers  in  early  times, 
and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  abootid. 
Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of 
imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in 
conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.    In  an  instant  we  make 
the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to  their  just  raloe. 
But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual  in*"  the  form  of  a  hy- 
perbolical expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws 
our   attention  :    and   here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  unless  t 
reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  sw 
alongwith  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  I 
it.     For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  pot  upon  him ;  he  is  required  : 
strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  sni 
effort.     Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ;  a 
ought  neither  to  be  frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.    On  some  t 
casions,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper  ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  n 
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tsral  9tyle*of  a^iprightly  and  h6aled  ifiugination,  but  when  b^erliote 
«f«  uaatmaaMhy  or  too  freqaeot,  thej  reader  a  compositiim  frigid  and 
unaiSeolmg.  They  are  the  rasoiirce  of  hd  author  of  feebleimagiDattoii ; 
of  49iie,  ilesoribittg  objects  wkicb  either  vraet  native  dignity  in  them- 
seivei,  or  irbo^  digoity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  tbesn  stnply  and 
in  their  joit  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  npon  tumid  and 
ezs^erated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kiuds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  descrip- 
tion, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The  best, 
by  fer,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion  ;  for  if  the  imaginatien 
has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  natural  proportion, 
passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stronger  degree ;  and  thete- 
fore  not  only  eicuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but  very  oAen  renders 
them  natural  and  just.  All  passions,  without  exception,  love,  terror, 
amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  con- 
ibsion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and,  o{  course,  iprompt  a  hyperbolical 
style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  hi  Milton,  as  strongly 
as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper  ; 
exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  miierable  !  which  waj  shall  I  flj 

Infiiiite  wrath  and  infinite  deapair  ? 

Whidi  way  rflj  is  heU,  myself  am  hell. 

And  in  the  lowest  depth  ;  a  lower  deep, 

SUU  threat*niag  ta  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  bell  I  nuBcr  seems  a  heaven.  B.  iv;  1. 7B; 

'iaaapie  deseription,  though  hyperboles  ere  not  excluded,  yet  they 
BNist^be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepasatkMi,  in  order 
tottiate  the  mind  irelish  them.  Either  the  object  described  must  be  of 
fbacikind,  whicbof  itself  seizes  the  fancy  strongly,  anddisposes  it  to  run 
beyond  hounds ;  something  vast,  surprising,  and  new ;  or  the  wnter^s 
art  most  be  exerted  in  heating  the  fancy  gradually,  and  tpreparing  it  to  think 
h^^y  of  the  object  which  he  intends  to  exaggevate.  When  a  poet  is 
dMcribing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure. 
But  when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggerations  as. the  following,  in  one  of  our 
dramatic.poets  : 


-I  found  her  on  the  floor 


<In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful :  i 

Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 

That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  haredrownM 

The  Wfalfa  of  Heaven,  and  qaench'd  the  m^ty  rain.  Las. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself,  who  was  under  the  dis-. 
tractiqg  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize  strongly  ; 
bat  the  spectator,  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an  equal  liberty ;  for 
th  plain  reason,  that  the^one  in  supposed  to  utter  the  aentiments  of  pas- 
iii  ,  the  other  speaks  only  the  iangoage  of  description,  which  is  always, 
ac  rding  to  the  dictates  6f  nature,  on  a  lower  tone  ;  a  distinction,  which, 
h     "!Ter  ohrioos,  has  not' been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

v  far  a  hyperbole, -supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be  safely 
a  d  without  overstvetehing  it ;  what  is  theprapermeasure  and  bound- 
a  »f  this  figure,  caUnot,  as'faras'I  know,  foe  ascertained  by  any  pre- 
ci     rale.      Good  sense  and  ]U8t  taste  mdst  determine  the  point  beyond 

TJ 
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irhich,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extrayagant  Lncaa  may  be  poioted  out 
as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles.  Among  the  compli- 
ments paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  fash- 
ionable to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  would  choose  for  their 
habitation,  after  they  should  huve  become  gods  ?  Vi^l  had  already 
carried  this  sufficiently  far  in  his  address  to  Augustus  : 


-Tibi  bracbia  contrahit  ingens 


Scorpiua,  et  Cceli  jiista  plus  parte,  reUnquit.*  Gbok.  !• 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessonr, 
HI  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not  to  choose 
his  (rface  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle 
of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  his  weight 
Bhould  overset  the  universe  : 

Sed  neque  in  Arctuo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe. 

Nee  pohjs  adversi  calidui  qua  mergitoifanstri ; 

Athens  immensi  partem  n  presseris  unam 

Sentiet  axis  onus.    Librati  pondera  Cccli 

Orbe  tene  medio. t  Phaes.  I.  53. 

Bucb  thoughts' as*these  are  what  the  French  call  outrBs^  and  always  pri#' 
ceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  -  The  Spanish  and  African  writers,  as 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  A^ugustin,  are  remarked  for  ! being  fond  of  them. 
As  in  the  epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer : 

Pro  himulo  ponas  orbem,  pro  tegmiDe'ccelum, 
Sidera  pro  facibus,  pro  lacrymia  marla* 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;  but  wbererer 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  riolated,  there  can  be  no  true  beauty.. 
Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  respect ;  resting  the 
whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extravagant  hyperbolical  tarn  ; 
such  as  the  following  of  Dr.^Pitcaim's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from 
the  ocean  ; 

^  Tellurem'fecere  Dii ;  sua  littora  Beige ; 
Immensttqae  molis  opus  atnimque  fuit ; 
^  Dii  Tactto  sparsas  glomer&runt  cthera  terras, 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  poMit  otH»8e  fuit. 
\  At  Belgis  maria  et  coeli  naturaqne  renim 
Obstitit ;  obstantes  hi  domu^re  Deos. 

So  much  for  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which  lie  al- 
together in  the  thought ;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  common  and 
literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Personification^ 
or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia ;  but  as  Personification  is  of 

*  ''  The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receif  e  thylawB, 
Yields  half  bis  region,  and  contracts  his  pmws."  Damic 

t  "  But  oh !  whatever  be  tihy  Godhead  great. 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  Oiy  seat ; 
Nor  deign  thou'near  the.frozen  bear  to  shine^ 
Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decline. 
Press*not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 
^>on  would  the  axis  feel  th'  anusnal  load» 
And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th'  incumbent  God : 
O^er  the  mid  orb  more  eqnal  shalt  thou  rise^ 
4nd  with  a  juster  b^ace  fix  the  skin.  Row 
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the  sane  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own  language,  it  will  be  better 
le  use  this  word. 

It  is  afigare»  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  foundation  laid 
deep  in  heraan  natare.  At  first  Tiew,  and  when  considered  abstractlTi  it 
w<Hild  afipear  to  be  a  figure  of  tbe  utmost  boldness,  and  to  border  on  the 
eztrairagaat  and  ridiculous.  For  what  can  seem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reaaooabie  thought,  than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields 
and  rivers,  as  if  tbey  were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  tbeni 
thooght  and  sensation,  afiiections  and  actions  ?  One  might  ioMgine  this 
to  bene  more  than  childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish. 
In  fiict,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  '  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  foand  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree 
of  pastton  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish  it.  All  poetry,  even  in 
its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From  prose,  it  is  far 
firem  being  excluded  ;  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very  frequent  ap- 
proaches are  made  to  it.  When  we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or 
the  earth  amtZwwith  plenty;  when  we  speak  of  aipbition^s  being  ret2/«59, 
or  a  disease  being  decetZ/ul,  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which ' 
the  mind  can  accommodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  thmgs 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness  in 
human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.     'fYhether  this  arises  from  a  sort  of 
aasimilatii^  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resemblance  of  our- 
selves over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  o  her  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is, 
that  almost  every  emotion,  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows 
upon  its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.     Let  a  man,  by  an  unwary  step, 
sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled  discom- 
po^d  moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself  disposed  to^brenk  the 
stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it    had 
done  him  an  injury.     If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of 
objects,  which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imaginntion;  as  to  a 
boose  where  be  has  passed  .Jiany  agreeable  years  ;  or  to  fields,  and  trees, 
and  mountaiofl,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the  gr.eatest  de- 
]^t ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially  if  be  has  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid  having  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old  friends.     They  seem  endowed 
with  life.    They  become  objects  of  his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
his  parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to  him  to  give  vent  to  bis  feelings  in 
woros,  and  to  take  a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us,  by  the  more 
magpificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that  I  doubt  not,  in 
the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  of  the  genius  of 
h»  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
y  ages  of  the  world,  easily  arose  from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their 
urite  rural  objects  had  oAen  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  ah 
transition  to  attribute  to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power 
enius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
1.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat  to 
upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided  so  much  with 
"nation,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufiicient  to  establish  it. 
'*n  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it. combes  to  pass,. that 
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perftoni&catiOD  make»  so  grant  a  figure  io  all  composition,  itJiereinagi- 
nation  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innamerablc  occasions,  it  inliie 
rery  langiM^  of  imagination  and  passion^  and  therefore  desarvee  to  be 
attended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar  care.  There  are  three  difle«ot 
degreesof  this  figure  ;  \Thicb  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distiognisb^ 
io  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  use..  The  first  i«,  when  eoine 
of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inani* 
mate  objects :  the  second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced 
as  acting  like  such  as  have  life  ;.  and  the  third,  when  they  are  repreocat* 
ed  either  as.  speaking  to  ns,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  tlieiiii 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  ^figure,  consists  in  ascribing  to  in* 
animate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Wlier*  this, 
is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and  by  waj^of 
an  epithet  added  to  the  object,  as,  •*  a  raging  storm,  a  deceitfol  diseoee, 
a  cmel  disaster,"  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  liUJe,  that  the  bambleBt  dis- 
course will  admit  it  without  any  force.  This,  indeed,  is  jucb  an  obscure 
degree  of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  deserves  tb« 
name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which  esc^»e  in 
n  manner  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it  somettmes  adds 
beauty  and  sprightliness  to  an  expression  :  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Aut  conjarato  descendens  Daeus  ab  Istro.  Gbor.  II.  474k 

Where  the  personal  epithet  can/ttrafo,  applied  to  the  river  Jrfro,  is  infi- 
nitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus  : 

Aut  conjaratuB  dc8ccnden«  Daciu  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  betsrafto  those 
two  lines. 

The  next  degree  oAhis  figure  is,  when  we  introduce- inpniiDate  ol^octo- 
acting  like  those  that  have  life.     Here  we  rise  a  stop^  higher,  aod  the . 
personification  becomes  sensible.    According  totbe  nature  of  the  sictioB,' 
which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects,  and  the.  particularity  with 
Which  we  describe  it,  such  is  Uie  strength  of  the  figure*    When  pufwied*' 
to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  figpirod  and' 
eloquent  discourse  ;  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted* iiitQ  sobr 
jects  of  less  elevation.     Cicero,  for  instrince,  f^peaking.of  the  caeos  where 
killing  another  is  bwfu]  Ln  self-defeDCC,  usci:  the  following  werdft :  *^  Ali* 
quando  nobis  gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  abipsis porrigitorlogUnv/^ ^ 
(Orat.  pro.  Milone.)     The  expression  is  happy.     The  law«<  are  penMWf 
fied,  as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  puttjog  ono  feO( 
death.     Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  eveoi  into 
moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning  ;  and  provided  they^  be  es^ 
and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not.c,log^d  with  tpo  frequent  retorofl  o^* 
them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  render,  it  bothi  strpBg:aiid'- 
lively.  ,  ,    . 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in-  the  use*  of  thiiH 

figure.    As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  hav^  gender,  oraromaseuU  l^ 

and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  .of  piale  &nd  female  cneatvm  f^ 

by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  abstmct  idea»  that*  t«^  i 

place  of  the  pronoun  t/,  using  th^  personal   pronouns,  Ar^  o©  sfce^  ^  i 

presently  raise  the  style,  an^  l^egin  personification.  In  solemn  discoar  , 

this  may  often  be  done  to  good  purpose,  whea  spoahing:  oC  oeli^i  » 

or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  anyiuch  object  of  dignity.    I  abidl  gi  ^ 

a  remarkable  fine  example,  from  a  seipon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  wh'-  s 
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sbM  flee  aatural  religion  beantifnlly  personified^  and  be  able  to 
jvdge  fnmi>  it,  of  the  spirit  and  grace  which  this  fignre,  when-  well 
coDdocled^  bestows  on  a  discoorae.  I  most  take  notice,  at  the  sane 
tiae,  that  it  is  ae  instance  of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  aa  prose^  even 
m  its  highest  elevation,  will  admit,  and  therefore^  sailed-  only  to  com- 
posilioBe  where  the  great  efforts  of  eloqnence  are  allowed.  The  an* 
tbof  is  comparing  together  oar  Saviour  and  Mahomet  :  **  Go,*'  sajs  he, 
''*  to  yevr  nataral  religion  ;  laj  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  ar- 
rsyed  in  armonr  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  tboosands: 
who  MX  by  fab.  victorioos  sword.  Show  her  the  cities  wdiicb  he  set.oni 
flanee,  the  coontries  which  he  Ravaged  and  destn^ed^  and'  the  aiioerab1a> 
d&streaa*of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him 
m  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the  prophet^s 
cbaiBber  ;  his.  concobines  and  his  wives ;  and.  let  her  hear  him.  allege 
ceveJatioBy  aod;  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  Iris  adultery  and:  lost. 
Wfaenahe  is.  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jqsqs, 
homble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her  seebim 
m  bia  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount  and  hear 
hie  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view 
his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  him  to 
the  tribenal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view 
bim  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  hia  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors  : 
FaiheTy  forgivt  ihem^  for  ihey  know  not  what  tltey  do  !  When  natural  re- 
ligioB  has  thos  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But 
her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  centanion- wtho  attended*  at  the  cross.  By  him 
shespoke,  and  said,  <*  Truly  y^tmanwatifu  Son  of  GoAJ*  *^*  Thisismore 
than  elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated  :  and 
the  figure  rises  at  (he  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before  was. 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too  that  it  occurs  at  the  concltision  of  a  discourse, 
where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did  Bishop  Sher- 
lock^B  sennons,  or,  indeed  any  English  sermons  whatever,  afford  us 
many  passages  equal  to  thii>,  we  should  oftener  have  recourse  to  them 
for  instances  of  the  beauty  oi  composition'. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,.indeed;  the  very  life  and  soul  of  it. 
We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet 
who  has.  a  lively  fancy^      Accordingly  Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of 
poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.      War,  peace,  darts, 
spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  bis  writings.     The 
same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.    No  personification^  in. 
any  author,  is  more  striking  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occasion,. 
than  the  following  of  Milton's  on  occasion  of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden 
;      It: 

So  saying,  ber  rash  band,  in  evil  boar 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fhiit,  she  pluck'd,  tlte  ate  ; 

Earth,  felt  the  wound :  and  Nature  from  herseat 

^sMi^t  tbnough  aU  her  Tforks,  gare  signs  of  wo« 

That  all  was  lost. ix*  780. 

*  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  1.  Disc  ix. 
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All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  oW  «ge, 
all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  contentment, 
are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  propriety.  Of 
this  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso, 
Pamell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thompson's  Seasons,  and  all  the  good 
poets  :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  personifications  of 

this  kind  in  poetry. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find  our- 
selves always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows  ;  and  to  see  every  thing  think- 
ing,  feeling,  and  acting,  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  society 
with  all  nature,  and  interests  us  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a 
connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes 
to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Thomp- 
son's Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when 
describing  the  efiects  of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncomroODly 
g)iy  and  interesting : 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  East  The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Tipt  with  etherial  gold,  his  near  approach 

'  Betoken  glad. 

— By  thee  refia'd,  > 

In  brisker  measures  the  reluctant  stream 
Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt, 
Prqjecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day. 

The  same  efiect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton  : 

To  the  nuptial  bower, 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds  ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
'Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
*  Disporting. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  acting, 
but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  address  oar- 
selves  to  them.     This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from  being  unnatu- 
ral, is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of 
personification.   For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  figures ; 
It  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  :  ' 
tempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated. 
'  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  acting,  as  if  it  had  life,  ( 
be  reluhed  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  cool  description,  and  when 
ideas  are  goiog  on  in  the  ordinary  train.      But  it  must  be  in  a  state 
violent  emotion,  and  have  departed  considerably  from  its  common  track     * 
thouglit,  before  it  can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensil 
object,  as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return 
us.    All  strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  nse  this  fignr    ; 
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not  oolj  love,  anger,  and  indignattoD,  bot  even  tho«e  whicb  are  seem- 
ingly more  dispiriting,  sucb  as  grief,  remorse,  and  loeiaDcboly.  For  ali 
passions  ?trnggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  ivoods,  and  rocks,  and  the 
most  insensible  things  ;  especially,  if  these  be  in  any  degree  connected 
with  the  caoses  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  this  agitation. 
Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  language 
of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  figure. 
Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in  that  moving  and  tender  ad- 
dress which  t^ve  makes  to  ParHdise,  just  beibre  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Ob !  unexpected  stroke,  wone  than  of  demth ! 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  !  thus  leare 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Qdiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  botii.    O  flowers  ! 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev*n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  band, 

From  your  first  op'ning  buds,  and  gave  you  names  ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fouot  ?    Book  II.  I.  268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion.  It  is 
observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  use  of 
this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sophocles,  pours  oot 
to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amirJst  the  excess  of  his  grief  and 
despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it.*  And  there  are  frequent 
examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of  persons,  when  just  about 
to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  farewell  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars/ 
or  other  sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  personi- 
fication. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when  prompted  by 
strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  vthen  the  passion  begins  to  flag. 
It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments  which  can  only  find  place  in  the  most 
warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and  there,  too,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way,  hut  such 
as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  eleva- 
iioa  to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observance  of  this  rule  is  required,  even 
in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification  ;  but  still  more,  when  an  address 
is  made  to  the  personified  object*  To  address  the^corpse  of  a  deceased 
friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces 
mean  and  degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one^s 
body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passioa. 
For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful poem  of  Mr.  Pope's,  !£ioisa  to  Abelard. 

*  n  ^jfimCf  w  rfoCktntf  w  ^ev^uu 
0«^aiF  O(iua0,  wauprsif^tfVK  vwr^ 
TfJta  nS"*,  6  ya^  0)9^69  oii  arm  Ktyet, . 
'AfUMMiofxat  ffof  w/  To<c  mdi^/F,  &c. 

"  O  mountains,  riven,  rocks,  and  savage  herds. 

To  you  I  sneak !  to  you  alone  I  now 

Must  breathe  my  sonrowa !  you  are  wont  to  hear 

My  sad  complaints,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 

That  I  have  sail^r'd  from  Adiflles*  acm  P  Frakslik. 
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Dear  ftital  name !  rest  eter  unreveal'd, 
Nor  paaa  these  lips  in  holy  sileoce  seaiM* 
Hide  it,  nqj  heart,  within  that  close  disfruise. 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  lov'd  idea  lies. 
O  write  it  not  my  hand ! — bis  name  appears 
Already  written  : — Blot  It  out,  my  tears  ! 

H^re  are  sereral  differetit  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personified ; 
and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to ;  let  ns  consider  with  what 
-propriety.  The  first  is  the  name  of  Abeiard  ;  '*  Dear  fatal  name  !  re^t 
ever,"  &c.  To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made.  For,  as  the 
name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  (he  person  himself,  and  surest?  the 
hHme  ideas,  it  can  be»r  this  personification  with  siffhciont  dimity.  Nexi, 
Eloisa  spealcs  to  herself;  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose ; 
^'  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close/'  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified 
part  of  the  human  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind  or  affectioody  this 
also  may  pass  without  blame.  But  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to 
her  hand,  and  tells  her  hand  not  to  write  his  name,  thts  is  forced  and  an* 
natural ;  a  personitied  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  pasftioD  ; 
and  the  figure  becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts 
her  tears  to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written,  '*  Oh  !  write  it  not/'  &c. 
There  is,  in  ^these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suggests  ;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the 
tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent  poem. 

Iniprose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still  greater 
•  moderation  and  delicacy.     The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagi- 
' nation  there,  as  in  poetry.     The  same  assistances  oannot  be  obtained  lor 
raisingithe  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the 
glow  of  style.     However,  addresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  prose ;  but  have  their  place  only  in  the  higberspeeiea^of  ora- 
tory.   Aipablic  speaker  amy  on  some  occasions  very  properly  address 
-pe^gion  or  virtue  ;  or  his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province,  whiA 
baa  suffered  perhaps  great  calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memo- 
'itible  a<^tion.     Bat  we  must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  am 
•the  highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  atfemirted, 
by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.     For  if  the  orator  fails  in 
•design  of  moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being- landed  at. 
*Of 'albfrigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  imseasonaUe 
'attempts  fiometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification, -especial- 
'ly'if  rUiey  >be  long  continued.    We  see  the  writer  or  speaker  toiling  aad 
ilaboaring,  to»  express  the  language*  df  some,  passion  which  he  neither  feala 
^hisMelf,  nor  can  make  us  feel.     We  ^remain  not  oiily  cold,  but  froaen.; 
^^mdJBfe  at'fiill'teistire  to  criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the;pcr- 
'Somfiediobjaot  makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transpoited  wlthia 
glowiof  enthusiasm.    Some  of  the  French  writers,  particulariy  Bossu^t 
and  Flecbier,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  mod 
executed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity.     Their  works  are 
exceedingly  worthy  of  being  consulted,  for  instances  of  this,  and  of  s 
veral  other  ornaments  of  style*    Indeed,  the  Tivafcify  «nd  ardour  of  t 
French  genius  is  more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  tl 
more  correct,  but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  pro 
works,  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.* 
much  for  personificatioas,  or  prosopopoua,  in  rail  indifferent  ibrms. 


*. la  4ie ** Onisona Fanebra» dt  M.B^nmt/^ wUoh' I  c«addsr» one  of  the maate 
pieces  of  aodcm  eloquence,  apostrophes  and  addretsea  to  personified  obfeets  frequeql 
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Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kindy  thnt  it  will  not 
reqaire  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person ;  bat  one  wbo  is 
either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  lis.  it  is  so 
much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified,  that  both  these 
figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.  However  the  proper  apos- 
trophe is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  address  to  personified 
objects;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  efibrt  of  imagination  to  suppose 
persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible  beings, 
and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both  figuces  are  subject  to  the  8anf>e 
rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to  render  them  natural ;  for 
both  are  the  language  of  pa^^sion  or  strong  emotions  ooly.  Among  the 
poetSy  apostrophe  is  frequent,  as  in  Virgil : 


•"  Pereunt  Hypanifqua  Dymaxque 


Confixi  a  sociis ;  nee  to,  tua  plurima,  Paotheu, 
Labentum  pietaa,  nee  ApoUiais  insula  tezit  !*** 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  this 
£gure  :  '^  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  tnistore  ! 
^nd  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  t^an  the  ghosts  of  the 
hills  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morvcu ! 
He  is  fallen  !  thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  Cuthullin  P't 
Quintiltan  afibrds  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose  ;  when,  in  the  beginr 
niog  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  which 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  moving 
and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  '*  Nam  qua  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum 
^miratione,  mensium  octo  valitudinem  tullt  ?  ut  me  in  supremis  cpn- 
•olatus  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum 
ilium  alienatas  mentes  errorem  circa  solas  literas  babuit  ?    Tuosne  ergo, 


r,  and  an  supported  with  much  ipirit  Tbuf,  for  inttanoe,  in  the  Ainera^  oration 
joC  Marf  of  Anstrn,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addrasaet  Alg^iers,  in  the  protpeet 
of  the  advantage  which  the  anna  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it :  "  Af ant  lui 
la  France,  presqae  sans  Taisseauz,  tenoit  en  Tain  aux  deux  niers.  Maintenant,  on  les 
voit  eonvertes,  depuis  le  Levant  jusbu'au  couchant,  de  nos  flottes  rietorieuses ;  et  la 
hacdiease  Fraacoiso  port  par  tout  la  terreur  avee  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tn  cederas,  to  torn- 
betas  sous  le  Taoqueur,  Alger !  riche  des  depouiiies  da  la  chretientft.  Tu  disois  en  ton 
rceur  avare,  jo  tiens  la  mer  sous  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  .La  legeret^  de 
tea  raisseaux  te  donnott  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaqu6  dans  tes  murailles, 
eonime  na  oisseaa  ravissant,  qu'on  iroit  chercher  parmt  ses  rochers,  et  dans  son  nid, 
oft  ilpanage  son  butin  k  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  dejk  tes  esdaves.  Louis  a  bris6  les  fers 
dont  ta  acnblois  ses  sujets,  &£."  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  ho  thus  apos- 
trophixes  th^  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene 
of  those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  "  Isle 
paetffue,  oik  so  doirent  terminer  les  difierends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  ttl  sera 
do  linulea !  isle  etemellemeot  memorable  par  les  conferences  do  deux,  grands  niais- 
tres.  Anguste  jou^n^  o&  deux  fieres  nations,  long  terns  ennemis,  et  alors  reconciles  par 
Marie  Thmsc,  s'a?ancent  sur  leurs  confips,  leurs  rois  k  leur  t^te,  non  plus  pour  se 
eonbattre,  msus  pour  s'embrasser.  F6te  sacr6,  et  marriage  fortun6,  voile  nuptial, 
bmcdietion,  sacri^ee,  puis-je  meler  %joordhui  tos  ceremonies,  et  vos  pompes  avee 
ponpes  fun^res,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  a?ec  leurs  mines !"  in  the  funeral 
ion  of  Henrietta,  ^een  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  alt  liU 
positions)  after  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband, 
ODciudea  with  this  beautiful  apostrophe :  "  O  mere  !  0  femme  I  0  reine  admirabl0| 
igne  d'one  meilleare  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  6toient  quelque  chose !  Enfin 
at  cedord  yotre  sort.  Yoiis  a?es  assez  aoutenu  l'6tat,  qui  est  attaqo6  par  une  fotce 
ocible  et  divine.  U  ne  rests  plus  deformais,  si  non  que  voas  teoiez  forme  panai 
lines.^ 

"^  Nbr  Pantheas  !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 

Of  awful  Phoebus  saved  from  impious  hands.  BaTDtif . 

tFingal.B.L 
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O  meas  spes  inanes !  ^  labentes    oculos  tuucn  fugientem  spiritum  Tidi  ? 
Taum  corpus  frigidum/exaogue  complexas,  animam  recipere,  aaramque 
communem  haurire  amplius  potai  ?  Tene,  consulari  nuper  a'doptione  ad 
omDium  spes  honorum  patris  admotcm,  te,  avanculo  prastori  genennn 
destinntum  ;  te,  omnium  spe  Attics  eloquentiae  caDdidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi  !"*     In  this  passage  Qjtiintilian  shows  the 
true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of  the  critic. 
For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications,  addresses 
to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imaginatioD  i>f  the 
ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.      Hence  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  wc  find  some  very  remarkable  instances  :  *'  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into 
the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  6till !  How  can  it  he.  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  given  it  a  charge   against   A^hkelon,  and  against  the  sea-shore  ? 
there   he  hath  appointed  it."'|'      There  is  one  passage    in  particular, 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures,  than  is  perhaps  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     It  is  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where 
the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  :  ^'  Thou 
shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How 
bath  the  oppressor  ceased!    the  golden  city  ceased!  The  Lord  bath 
broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.     He  who 
smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke  :  he  that  ruled  the 
nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.     The  whole  earth 
is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet ;  they  break  forth  into  singing.      Yea,  the  fir- 
trees'rcjoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art 
laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us.     Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
even   all   the  chief  ones  of  the  earth :    it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.     All  they  shall  spe^ik,  and  t^ny  unto 
thee,  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  D9  ? 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols;  ihe 
worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.     How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  how  art  thou  cnt 
down  to  the  groun(^  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou  hast  said 
ID  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  1  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God:  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation, 
in  the  sides  of  the  north.     I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds, 
I  will   be  like  the  Most  High.     Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.     They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look 
upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying.  Is  this  the  man  which  made  the 
earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms  ?  that  made  the  world  as  a 

*  ^  With  what. spirit,  and  how  much  to  the  admlnitioQ  or  the  physicians  did  he 
bear  throughout  eight  months  his  lingerint:  distress !  with  whnt  tender  atteotion 
did  he  study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  !  And  ivhcn  no  longer  himaelft 
how afiecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  bis  wandering  mind,  wholly  ea- 
»loyed  on  subjects  of  literature  !  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes  I  Have  I  then 
beheld  your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips.  After  haring 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  Tital  air 
or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life.  When  I  ha<i  just  beheld  you  raised  by  conaolar 
adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to 
your  uncle  the  Pnetor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  I  lose 
you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  sunrinng  only  to  suffer  wo ! 

t  Jcr.  xlfii.  6,  7. 
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wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cites  thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house 
of  his  prisoners  ?  AH  the  kings  of  the  nations,  eren  all  of  them  lie  in 
glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave, 
like  an  aboaiinable  branch  ;  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  alain. 
thrust  through  with  a  sivord,  that  go  down  to  the  !>toru'.s  of  the  pit,  as  n 
carcass  trodden  under  feet."  This  whole  pHssage  is  full  of  sublimity^ 
Every  object  is  animated ;  a  variety  of  person;iges  are  introduced  ;  we 
hear  the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who  look  Upon  his  body, 
all  speaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their  different  parts  without  confu- 
sion. 


LECTURE  XVlt 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION,  EXCLAMATION,  AND 

OTHER  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

I 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  speech  ;  which, 
as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  employed,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require  a  careful  dis- 
cussion. As  it  would  be  tedious  tO/dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative 
expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I  chose  to  select  the 
capital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks 
on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  concerning  them,  will  suffi- 
ciently direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of 
metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of  them  all,  I  treated  fully  ;^and  in 
the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hyperbole,  person ification>  and  apostro- 
phe.    This  lecture  will  nearly  finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first  ;  a  figure  frequent- 
ly employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament  of  com- 
position. In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difierence  betwixt 
this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  implied,  but  not  express- 
ed as  such  ;  as  when  I  say,  '*  Achilles  is  a  lion,"  meaning,  that  he  re- 
sembles one  in  courage  or  strencrth.  A  comparison  is,  when  the  resem- 
blance between  two  objects  is  expressed  in  form,  and  generally  pursued 
more  folly  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits  ;  as  when  I  say,  *^  the 
actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every 
one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.'*  This  slight  in- 
stance will  show,  that  a  happy  comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament, 
which  adds  not  a  little  lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse  ;  and  hence  such 
figures  are  termed  by  Cicero,  *'  Orationis  lumina.'' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may  re- 
mark three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the  pleasure 
which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  compare 
any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among  those  that  are  dif- 
ferent, and  differences  among  those  that  resemble  each  other ;  a  plea- 
sure, the  final  cau«c  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe, 
and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  knowledge.  This  operation 
of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally  agreeable  ;  as  appears  from  the 
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deligbt  which  even  children  hare  in  comparing  things  together,  as  looa 
as  they  are  capable  of  attending  to  the  objects  that'sorround  them.  Se- 
condly, the  pleasure  of  comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the 
simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ;  from  the  clearer  view  of 
it  which  it  presents  :  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps 
upon  the  mind :  and  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associnted  to  the  principal  one  of  which 
we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object  presents  to 
the  fancy  ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  view,  which,  without 
the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  ha\^  enjoyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  tivoh^ads,  expUmk^ 
and  maibelliahmg  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens  the  object  of 
which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at  least  always  should 
be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that  object  more  distinctly, 
or  to  dress  it  up,  and  adorn  it.  AH  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explain- 
X  ing  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treating 
the  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  properly  introduce 
a  comparison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood. , 
Of  this  nature,  is  the  following  in  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes,  employed  to  ex- 
plain a  very  abstract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense 
and  imagination  in  the  human  mind.  <'  As  wax,*'  says  he, ''  would  not  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
aa  well  a»  to  receive  the  impression  ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul,  ^th 
respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power ;  ima^- 
nation  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it  would  not  be 
as  wax,  but  as  water,  where  though  all  impressions  be  instantly  made, 
yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.*'  In  comparisons 
of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much  more  than  the  fancy ; 
and  therefore^  the  only  rules  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are 
that  they  be  clear,  and  that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  tend  to  render  our 
conception  of  the  principal  object  more  distinct ;  and  that  they  do  not 
lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light. 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  are,  those 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as  figures  of  speech  ; 
and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  occur.  Resemblance,  as  1  be* 
.fore  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of  this  figure.  We  must  not,  however, 
take  resemblance,  in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  or  likeness  of 
appearance.  Two  objects  may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to 
one  another,  though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  ne- 
thing  ;  only,  because  they  agree  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind  ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be  called, 
concordant  ideas ;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the  other.  For  example, 
to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says,  '*  The 
music  of  Carryl  wa»  like  the  m^ory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the  soul."  This  is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  sorely,  no  kind 
of  music  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such^as  the  me- 
mory of  past  joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale^ 
or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  his 
simile  upon  the*  effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet  while  he 
conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  stronger 
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inipreesion  of  the  nature  and  strHio  of  that  music :  **  Like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul." 

lo  genera],  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of  the 
two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in  their  effects, 
the  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it  shall  serve 'to  illus- 
trate the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a* 
stronger  conception  of  it.     Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  he  per- 
mitted, in  pursuing  the  simile  ;  bat  they  roust  never  deviate  far  from  the 
principal  object.     If  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in 
the  comparison  most  tend  to  aggrandize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to 
render  it  more  amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be 
a  little  more  particular  :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons 
respect  chiefly  two  articles  ;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
Batnre  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.     First,  the  propriety  ef 
tbeir  introduction.     From  what  has  already  been  said  of  comparisons,  it 
•ppears  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  oi  whicb  I  treated  in  the  last 
lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.     No  ;  they  are  the  langfiage  of 
imagiiiation  rather  than  of  passion  ;  of  an  imagination  sprightly  indeed, 
and  warmed  ;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.     Strong 
passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.     It  has  no  leisure  to  cast 
about  ibr  resembling  objects  ;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized 
and  taken  possession  of  the  soul.      It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by 
it^  to  torn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.     An 
antfaor^  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the  midst 
of  passion  to  introduce  a  simile.     Metaphorical  expression  may  be  allow- 
able in  such  a  situation  i  though  even  this  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  but 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison  is  altogether  a  stranger  to 
passion.     It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ;  relaxes  and  brings  down  the 
inind  ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly  at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating 
some  other,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  torment  of  agitation.     Our. 
writers  of  tragedies  are  very  apt  to  err  here.     In  some  of  Mr-  Rowe's- 
phys,  these  flowers  of  similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.     Mr. 
Addison's  Cato,  too,  is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect ;  as  when  Fortius,- 
JQst  after  Lucia  had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  be  should  natu- 
rally have  been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  hid-. 
reply  in  a  studied  and  afiected  comparison  : 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  tk*  unsteady  ffane 
Hangs  quiv'ring  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again ,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Tbon  mast  not  go  ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  canU  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  language' 
of  nature  on  such  occasions.  * 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so  neither, 
when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a  mind  jjrholly 
unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires  some  elevation 
in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper  :  for  it  supposes  the  imagination 
to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart-be  not  agitated  by  passion. 
In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  region 
between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the  very  bumble  style.  This  is  a  wide 
lield,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the  figure.  But  even  thjs  field  we  must 
take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  spark- 
Hng  ornament ;  and  all  things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they 
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• 
recur  too  oilen.     Similes  should  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  modera- 
tion ;  but  in  prose  writings,  much  more ;  otherwise  the  stjle  will  become 
disagreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

I  proceed  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects  whence  comparisoiis 
should  be  drawn  ;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things  vvhich  have  too 
near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which  we  compare 
them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing  lies  in  discovering' 
likenesses  among  things  of  different  species,  where  we  would  not,  at  the 
first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance.  There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two  objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or 
lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  they  must  be 
alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that 
of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  affrighting  the  nations  with  portentoos 
darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  smilt- 
tude.  But  when  he  compares  Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of 
Pomona;  or  Eve  herself,  to  a  driad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little 
entertainment ;  as  every  one  sees  that  one  arbour  must^  of  course,  in 
several  respects,  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  likeness, 
we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects  become  trite 
and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  similes  of  a  hero  to  a 
Hon,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violent  pas- 
sion to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars, 
aad  many  more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem 
^vriters,  of  second  rate  genius,  abounding^  plentifiilly  ;  handed  down 
from  every  writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right.  These 
comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them 
directly  from  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But 
they  are  now  beaten  ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we 
can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  a  barren 
imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All  who  call  them- 
selves poets,  affect  them  ;  but,  whereas  a  mere  versifier  copies  no  new 
image  from  nature,  which  appears  to  his  uninventive  genius,  exhausted 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  therefore,  contents  himseH 
with  humbly  following  their  iftrack  :  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature 
seems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores  ;  and  the  eye,  **  quick 
glancing  from  earth  to  heaven^"  discovers  new  shapes  had  forms,  new 
likenesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  live^y. 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on 
likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those  which 
are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting,  strain  the 
fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  liirht  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in  the  principal  circum- 
stances, carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural 
and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  design 
of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute 
points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resem-» 
Irlance.     This  is  Mr.  Cowley's  common  fault ;  whose  comparisons  gene- 
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rally  run  out  so  far,  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  tbao 
an  iiiustratioD  of  the  principal  object.  We  need  only  open  bis  works, 
his  odes  especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn,  should 
never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people  can  form  clear 
ideas  :  *'  Ad  ioferendam  rebus  lucem,"  says  Quintilian,  "  repertae  sunt 
sioiililudinis.     Prascipne,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudinis 
ll^ratia  asctvimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,  aut  ignotum.     Debet  enim  id  quod 
illas'trandaB    alterius    rei   gratia  assumitur,  ipsum  esse  clarius  eo  quod 
iUominatur.''*     Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis- 
coveries, or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  trade  only,  or 
a  certain    profession,  are    conversant,  Httain    not    their   proper  effect. 
They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious  noted  objects,  which  most 
of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can  strongly  conceive.     This  leads 
me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  modern  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty. 
The  ancients  took  ibeir  similes  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  clas9 
of  objects,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.     Hence 
lions,  and  wolves,  and  serpents  were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of 
similes,  atnong  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated, 
classical  images,  are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns  ;  injudi- 
ciously, however,  for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
lost.     U  is  only  at  secondhand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were  more 
to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  t;diei>from  men, 
than  to  describe  men  by  lions.     Nowadays,   we  can  more  easily  form 
the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  between  a 
ball  and  a  tiger.     Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
4he  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.     The  introduction  of 
unknown  objects,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays' a  poet  copying,  not 
after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.     I  have  only  to  observe  further, 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embellish, 
and  to  dignify  :  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or  where 
similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an  object,  mean  > 
ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons 
faaye  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects,  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  th(^age  wherein  we  live.  Many 
similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural  life,  which  appear 
low  to  as,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed  most 

to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion  ;  metaphor,  hyperbole,  personi- 

ficatioD,  apostrophe,  and  comparison.     A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be 

mentioDed  ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  under- 

tood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on  the  con- 
rast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.     Contrast  has  always  this  effect,  to 

*  **  ComiMuriBOiu  have  been  introduced  into  discoarse,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light 
Q  tlie  Bul^ect.  We  must  therefore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  fu  the 
round  o(  our  simile  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.    That,  surely, 

jihach  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  be  more  obvious 

md  plain,  than  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated." 
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make  each  of  (tic  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger  light.  Whtte* 
for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright,  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black  ;  and 
when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithesis,  therefore,  may  on  manj 
occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion which  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Milo,  representing  the  improbability  of  Milo's  forming  a  de- 
sign to  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances 
were  unfavourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportu- 
nities slip  when  he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  hacT formed 
it,  with  much  more  ease  and  slifety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  im- 
probability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure  :  *'  Quern  igitur  cum  omniam 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluitcum  aliquorum  querela?  Qiiem  jure, 
quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quern  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuria^ 
iniquo  loco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit  occidere  ?''*^ 
In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is  always  of  advantage* 
that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence,  expressing  the  contrasted 
objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's,  similarly  constructed,  and  made 
to  correspond  to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more, 
by  setting  the  things  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each 
other  :  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  ob* 
ject,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we  would 
choose  to  have  both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light* 
Their  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  1  mu!>t  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  antithesis* 
especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  wi>rd.«  it)  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to 
render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  a^  tlie  following,  from  Seneca, 
does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone  :  *'  Si  quem  volueri^  esse  divitem, 
non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates."!  Or  this  :  ''  Siad 
naturam  rives,  nunqaam  eris  pauper  ;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.'^ 
A  maxim*  or  moral  saying,  properly  enough  receives  this  form  ;  both  be- 
cRose  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  becaase  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the 
help  of  such  contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sen- 
tences succeed  each  other :  where  this  becomes  an  author^s  favourite  and 
prevailing  manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty  ;  and  it  is  npon 
this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured*  Such  a  style  ap- 
pears too  studied  and  laboured  :  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author 
attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than  to  the  things  them- 
selves which  he  says.  Dr.  Xoung,  though  a  writer  of  real  genius,  was  too 
fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  estimate  of  Human  Life,  we  find  whole  pasi- 
sages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this  :  <'  The  peasant  complains  alond ; 
the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In  want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what 
satiety  ?   The  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pli 


•  Id 


'b  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  patting  Clodius  to  death  with  tbe  eonacot  of 
all,  be  would  cbooae  to  do  it  witb  tbe  disapprobation  of  many  7  Can  you  belie?e  that 
tbe  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  ivhen  be  migbt  have  done  so  witb  full  justice,  in  a 
oonTenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  be  made  no  scrapie  to  notder 
asalnst  justice  in  an  unfaTOurable  pboe,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  tbe  risk  of 
capital  condemnation  7" 

t  <•  If  yon  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  bis  stores,  bat  to  dimioidb 
lus  desires*" 

I  '*  If  yoa  regulate  your  desires  according  to  tbe  standard  of  aatnn,  you  will  psvs r 
i>e  poor ;  If  according  to  tbe  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  fBch." 
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«fl  the  means  to  labour  with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-groonded 
hope,  are  disappointed ;  the  knomngy  throngh  Imowiedge,  despond. 
Ignonace  oocasions  oiisUilce ;  mistake  disappointment ;  and  disappoint 
ment  is  mieerj.  EnoirIedge»  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judgment ; 
and  true  judgment  of  human  thbgs,  gives  a  demonstration  of  their  insuf- 
fic^eacj  to  our  peace."  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  style  as  tUs, 
to  please  long.  We  are  btigued,  bj  attending  to  such  quaint  and  artificial 
sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  ih 
sarprisini^  us  by  the  unexf»ected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings  toge- 
ther. Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly  to  picisrs 
of  prolessed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in  grave  compo«itionsr 
Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  tBi^ 
use  of  the  figure.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock : 

^VheUler  the  nympb  slidll  break  Diana's  law, 

Or  sone  frail  china  jar  receire  a  flaw ; 

Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

Forget  her  prajen,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  bait, 

Or  whether  hear'n  has  doomM  that  Shock  must  falU 

Wiiat  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  moat  part,  jh  some 
antithesis  of  this  kind  ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unexpected  turn 
which  it  gives  (o  thought :  and  in  the  fewer  words  it  is  brought  out,  it  is 
always  the  liappier. 

Comparisons  and  antithesis  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  the  prodfaici* 
tfons  of  Imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclamations, 
of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  aroi  Indeed, 
on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is 
extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated, 
they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  oafigused 
literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  question ;  but  when  men  are 
prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  deny  with  gFeat 
vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  expresfliing 
thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment, 
and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus 
in  Scripture  :  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said  it  7  and  shall  he  not  do  jt'T 
Uath  he  spokeii  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  T'*  So  Demosthenes, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Athenians ;  ''  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about 
and  ask  one  another,  what  news  ?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news, 
than  this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of*  Greece  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No,  but  he  is  siek. 
What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  be  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  thing 
happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  another."  All  this, 
delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual ;  but  the 
warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning  method  expresses,  awakcl^s 
the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much  greater  force. 

interrogations  may  oHen  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the  course  of 
no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close  and  earnest 
reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the 
nrtad  ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like : 

'    *  Xymbcrs.  chap.  sxiLi.  v»  19. 

Y 
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^H(y  EXCLAMATION,  [LSGT.  »'in 

lieu  pietas  !  heu  pruca  fides !  inrictaque  be1l9 
Deztra ! 

Both  interrc^tion  and  exclamation,  and  indeed,  nil  passionate  figures  of 
speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a  very  pow* 
erfal  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  disposing  us  to  enter  into 
every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold  expressed  by  others.  Hence, 
a  single  person  coming  into  company  with  stronff  marks,  either  of  melan- 
choly or  joy,  upon  his- countenance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  momenty 
through  the  whole  circle.     Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so 
easily  caught,  and  so  fiist  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  tlie 
animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures,  of  a  multitude  never  fail  to  carry. 
Now,  interrogations  and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
s(gitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  the. dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  fed* 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  condact  of 
such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  dic- 
tates to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that  he  give  his  language 
that  turn,  and  no  other ;  above  all,  that  he  never  affect  the  stjie  of  a 
passion  which  he  does  not  feel.     With  interrogations  he  may  use  a  good 
deal  of  freedom ;  these,  as  above  observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the 
orduiary  course  of  language  and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehe- 
mence is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.     But,  with  respect  to 
exclamations,  ne  must  be  more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than 
the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  them.     Raw,  juvenile  writers  ima- 
gine, that,  by  pouring  them  forth '  often,  they  render  theur  compositions 
warm  and  animated.     Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.    They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.     When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  enter 
into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  dis- 
gusted and  enraged  at  him.     He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gives  us 
no  passion  of  his  own  in  which  we  can  take  part.     If e  gives  us  words, 
and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless  that  of  in- 
diffnation.     Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much  mistaken, 
who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found  the  pages  thick 
bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called  ''  Punctum  Admirationis,^  he 
judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  laying  it  aside.     And,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  <*  punctum  admirationis,"  with  which 
many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often 
at  «  loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they 
aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  le 
subjoin  points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  liat 
simple  affirmations,  or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  p<»nt- 
fng,  they  could'  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of 
eloquence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by  some 
writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  from 
eajch  other,  by  blank  lines ;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they 
bestowed  some   special  importance  upon  them;    and  required  us,  la 
going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  everv  other  word,  and  weigh  it  well. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical  figure  of  speech.     Neither, 
indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  writers  for  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom,  which 
pirevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean 
that  of  distinguishing  the  significant  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic 
chsiratters.    On  some  occasions,  it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  dls- 
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:  tet  when  we  carry  them  so  far,  as  to  mark  With  them  everj 
wropoaed  eoaphatical  word,  Hiese  words  are  a]>t  to  mvdtiplj  so  fiist  in  the 
airtbor'auiis^iaalion,  that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can 
Tiroduce  no  effect  wliatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confiision. 
Indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  vari- 
atioa  in  the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give 
small  aid.  And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have 
with  good  reasim  laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
truateo  whoDy  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding  atten- 
tiau     Bat  to  return  from  this  digression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm  com- 
pasition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision ;  when  in  place  of 
relatmg  something  that  is  past,  ve  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe 
it  as  actually  passing  before  oUl^?iJes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  bis  fourth  ora« 
tion  against  Catiline.  *^  Yidec(,^^im  mihi  banc  urbem  videre,  lucem 
orbfo  terrarum  atque  arcem  omiff|^  gentium,  subitu  uno  incendio  con- 
ckientem ;  cemo  animp  sepulta  iCjpgUria  miseros  atque  insepuUos  acer- 
Yds  civinm ;  versator  mini  ant^^kilos  aspectus  Cethegi,  et  furor,  in 
▼estni  cssde  iMCchantis."*  This  ipslbner  of  description  supposes  a  sort 
of  enthusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes  it  in  some  mea- 
sore  out  of  himself;  and  when  w^,  (|xecuted,  must  needs  impress  the 
reader  €xt  hearer  strongly,  by  the  f^K^  of  that  sympathy  which  1  have 
before  ^tplained.  But,  in  order  to^uccessfol  execution,  it  requires 
an  uncommonly  warm  imagination,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  cir- 
cnmatances,  as  shall  make  us  thinkV^vim  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
that  is  described.  Otherwise,  it  sha^M^he  same  fate  with  all  feeble 
attempts  towards  passionate  figured ;  in^^i  throwing  ridicule  upon  the 
author,  and  leaving  the  reader  more  cogj^d  uninterested  than  he  was 
before.  The  same  observations  are  icHSk  applied  to  Repetition,  Sus- 
pension, Correction,  and  many  more  of  t^m  figurative  forms  of  speech^ 
which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  amMCthe  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  pro^^on  as  they  are  native  ex- 
pressions of  the  sentiment  or  passion  inten^^o'be  heightened  by  them. 
Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own  language,  and  they  will 
suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth 
wluch  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  con/ce^ 
the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  nse 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian  insists 
upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an  artful  exag- 
geration of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action  which  we  want 
to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  It  )s  not  so  pro- 
peny  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several  which  we  make 
to  tend  to  one  point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a!  proper  use  of  magnlQr- 
iog  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars,  or  by 
throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstances ;  by  sug- 
gesting comparisons  also  with  things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal 
inatromentby  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  gradual  rise  of  one  cir- 
cumstance above  another,  till  our  idea  be  raised  to  the  utmost.    I  spoke 

**^\  stem  to  myteir  to  bekold  this  city»  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital 
ef  an  natioiis,  eaddoDly  involved  in  one  conflagratioii.  I  see  before  me  the  slaiightersd 
hcifs  of  citizens  lying  unboried  in  the  nSdst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  fariosi 
courteaaDce  of  Ceth^gin  risss  to  my  vtew,  wliile  with  a  savage  joy  he  is  triumphipipn 
y^ozmikinrlea'' 
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fhtmeAj  of  a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  cnrrietf  on, 
18  a  figure  which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero  which  every  ficfaoolb<7  knows ; 
*^  Facinua  est  vincere  civem  Romanum  ;  scelus  veri>erare,  prope  parri- 
cidium*,  neeare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?''*  I  shall  dre  an  instance 
from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer.  Sir  George  M«Ken- 
zie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  aocnaed  o( 
murdering  her  own  child.  **  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  abin 
another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasiooed 
the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  have  been  eapltaBy 
punished  by  the  Cornelian  law :  but,  if  this  guiltless  infitnt,  who  eoald 
midce  ^o  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments 
would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries  and  exda* 
mations  would  she  have  stunned  your  ears  t  What  shall  we  say  then, 
w*hetl  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  cf  her  in- 
nocent child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  smgle  erime :  a 
crime,  in  its  own  natare  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a  motiier, 
incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for  compasaiaB, 
whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  innocence  deaenred  the 
highest  favour."  I  must  take  notice,  however,  that  such  regular  cli- 
maxes as  these,  thodgh  they  have  considerable  beauty,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and  study  ;  and,  therefore,  thou(^  thej 
may  be  admitted  into  formal  harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language 
of  great  earnestness  and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regu- 
lar. Nor,  Indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  eflectud  persuasion,  are  they 
likely  to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumsfkncea  in  a  less 
artificial  order.  For,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  alwaya  pnt  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  reasoned 
strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main  point,  he 
may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our  minds,  make 
use  of  soth  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and  to  warm  our  minds. 
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I'tGjQRATf^iB  LANGUAGE— GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE— DIFFCSE, 

CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NERVOUS— DRY,  PLAIN, 
NEAT,  ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 

Hating  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  figures  of  speech,  of 
their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of  them  aa 
ar^  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  before  finally 
dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  obaer- 
vations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  language  in  general. 
Theae,  udeed,  I  have.  In  part,  already  anticipated.  But  as  great  errors 
are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 


/  *'  It  if  a  crime  to  put  a  goman  citizen  in  bonds :  it  u  the  lieSght  of  guilt  to  aeonce 

''TL'^^  ^'  thanlarn^iile  to  put  him  to  death.    What  pame  then  ahall  I  ffive  to 
cnfcifj'ing  him  .7^ 
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be  •f  QM  tbat  I  brii^  together,  nnder  one  riew,  the  most  materitl 
diredioae  oe  this  he«d. 

I  htgm  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither  all 

the  beaitties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend  open 

tropes  and  fignres.    Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathetic  paisages 

t}i  the  moat  admired  anthors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed 

in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I 

here  before  gtren.     On  the  other  hand,  a  composition  may  abound  with 

tbese  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly 

^ored,  and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the  whole  frigid  and  unafiect* 

ing.     Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thonght,  which  constitute  the  real 

end  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be 

deficient  in  perspicuity  or  precision,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the 

figures  that  can  be  employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable :  they  may 

dazsle  a  vulgar,  but  will  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always  rise 
BSitarally  from  the  aobject.  1  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are  the  Ian- 
goage  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion  ;  some  of  them  suggested  by 
imegination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such  as  metaphors  and 
coosparisoos  ;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  as  per- 
■onifieations  and  apostrophes*  Of  course,  they  are  beautiful  then  only, 
when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of 
tbetr  own  accord :  they  must  flow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object 
whicli  it  seeks  to  describe ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  course  of 
thought  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and 
Asteoed  on  as  designed  omaments^  they  will  have  a  miserable  effect. 
It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
aa  if  they  were  things  detacjied  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck 
to  it,  like  lace  upon  a  coat :  this  is  indeed, 

Parpureus  late  qui  splendftat  unuf  ant  alter 

AtMiitvr  pannuf.*  Aas  Poet; 

And  it  is  this  false  idea,  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the  beau- 
ties of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper  ornaments 
of  style  arise  from  sentiment.  They  flow  in  the  same  stream  with  the 
current  of  thought.  A  writer  of  genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly ; 
bia  imagination  is  filled  and  impressed  with  it ;  and  poors  itself  forth  in 
tbat  figurative  langupge  which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts 
on  no  emotion  which  his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  9»  he 
feels ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively. 
On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we 
should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said, 
**  invita  Minerva ;"  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  forced ;  and  in  this  case,  they  bad  much  better  be 
omitted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  subject 
naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  employed  too 
frequently.  In  all  beauty,  *^  simplex  munditiis''  is  a  capital  quality.  No- 
thing derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  composition, 
than  too  great  attention  to  ornament.  When  the  ornaments  cost  labour, 
that  labour  always  appears  ;  though  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the 
reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too 

*  "Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shiqe, 

Sew*d  on  your  poem."  Frastis. 
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thick,  they  give  the  impresf ioq  of  a  light  and  frothv  genius,  that  evapo- 
rates in  show,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directiooe  of 
the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  fall  of  good  sense,  and  deaerre  care- 
fal  attention.  '*  Volaptatibus  maximisy"  sa^s  Cicero,  de  OraU  )•  iiu 
^'fastidinm  finitimam  est  in  rebus  omnibas,  quo  hoc  minns  in  oratione 
miremnn  In  qoa  vel  ex  poetis,  Tel  oratoribas  possnmos  jodicare,  coo- 
cinnam,  oniatam,  festi?am  sine  intermissione,  qnamyis  Claris  sit  colofi- 
bus  picta,  Tel  poeiis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  djotnraa. 
Qaare^  bene  et  prsclare,  quamyis  nobis  saspe  dicatnr,  belle  et  feslive 
mmiom  sspe  nolo«"*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excellent/iirectioDS 
with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concerning  figures,  I.  is.  c. 
3.  '*£g6  illud  de  iis  figuris  quae  yera-fiunt,  ndjiciam  breriter,  aicat 
omant  orationem  opportune  posits,  ita  ineptissimas  ease  cum  immodtce 
petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum  poudere  et*  viribus  sententianoD, 
si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarunt,  summoa  se  judicant  arti* 
fices  :  ideoque  non  desiount  eas  nectere  ;  quas  sine  senteotta  sectare, 
tarn  est  ridicnlum  quam  qua&rere  habitum  gestumi^e.sine  coipcfe.  No 
has  quidem  qus  recte  fiuut,  deosaode  sunt  nioiis.  Sciendum  imprious 
quid  quisque  postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quid  tempos.  Major  ooim 
pars  harum  figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitato» 
invidia,  miseratioue  pugnandum  est ;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapoaitit,  et 
consimilibus,  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem  ?  Cum 
in  hia  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  affectibus  fid^m ;  et  ubicunque  an 
ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur.'^t  After  these  judicious  and  oaofal 
observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this  subject,  except  this  admonition: 
In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language) 
none  should  attempt  it.  .  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acqutrad ;  it 
must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its  devi* 
ations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge  ;  but  the  faculty  itieif 
we  cannot  create ;  and  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented 
style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will  prove  awkward 
and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  by  considering,  that 
without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measure  of  it,  we  may 
both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  sense,  clear  ideas,  persfM* 
cuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of  words  and  thoughts,  will 

*  "  lo  aU  human  tbiogs,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  tbe  most  lively  pleasorci, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either  poets 
or  orators  we. may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oration,  which, 
without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long.  Wherefore,  thoogh 
we  may  wish  for  the  freqoeu|  praise  of  having  expressed  ourselves  well  and  proper^, 
we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright  and  splendid. 

t  "  I  mudt  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves,  A^  as 
they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they  deform  it 
greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  n^lecting  strength  off 
sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty  words  into  a  figmm- 
tivo  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers ;  and  therefore  contunally  string  together 
such  ornaments ;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  sentiment  to  support 
than,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants  a  body.  Even  those  figures 
which  a  sulgect  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick.  We  must  begin  with  considering 
what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  who  speaks,  render  proper.  For  the 
ol^ect  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these  figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the 
si^ect  becomes  deeply  serious  and  strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  hear  the 
oretor,  who  in  afieeting  language  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavoucs  to  express  wrath, 
eommiseration,  or  earnest  entreaty  7  On  all  such  occasions,  a  soUcltoua  atteatioa  to 
words  weakens  pAssion ;  and  when  bo  much  art  is  shown,  there  is  suspected  to  be  IMh 
emcerity.'*  ^^ 
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tilvrajs  eomnnad  mite&tion.  These  are,  indeed,  the  foooditionft  of  all 
solid  merit,  both  in  speakings  ind  writing.  Manj  rabjects  require  no- 
thlitt  more ;  and  thoee  which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  ae- 
emAry  rtqnitite.  To  stadj  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  fol- 
low natore ;  to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which 
camiot  be  too  often  giTen  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 
When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that  words 
befag  the  copies  of  oar  ideas,  there  mnst  alwajs  be  a  very  intimate 
conneadon  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  employs  words, 
and  has  manner  of  thinking;  and  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  thought 
and  ezpresaion  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a  certain  character  imprint- 
ed en  Iris  style,  which  may  be  denominated  his  manner ;  commonly  ex- 
pfiuacd  by  each  general  terms,  as  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  aflectedi 
or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an 
aotiior's  manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression. 
Thej  arise  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language  ;  and  comprehend  Uie 
effect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered ;  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement 
cf  theae  In  sentences ;  the  degree  of  his  precision ;  and  bis  embellish- 
ment, by  means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech. 
Of  such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speak, 
na  the  r^idt  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated. 

'  That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Ereiy  one  sees  that  treatises  of  phHosopliy,  for  instance,  ought  not  to 
be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
tiait  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in  the 
s^e  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires  more 
vraraitb,  than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remaric 
is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  compositions 
of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consistency  with  himself 
in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant  character  of  style 
Impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited  to,  and  shall  mark 
his  nartlcular  genius  and  turn  of  mhid.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ 
mncn  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  rest  of  his  history.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Tet  both  in  Livy's  orations, 
and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing 
maimer  of  each  historian ;  the  magnificent  fulness  of  the  one,  and  the 
sententious  concisAess  of  the  other.  The  <'  Lettres  Persanes,"  and 
<«  L^Esprit  des  Loix,"  are  the  works  of  the  same  author.  They  re- 
quired very  different  composition  surely,  and  accordingly  they  differ 
widely ;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand.  Wherever  there  is  rea\  and 
native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to  one  kind  of  style  rather  than 
another.  Where  nothing  of  this  appears  :  where  there  is  no  marked 
nor  peculiar  character  in  the  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to 
infer,  not  without  reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who, 
writes  from  imitation,  and  nbt  from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  '  As 
the  most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and 
most  original  writers  are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their 
works,  by  their  style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold 
almost  without  exception. 
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The  ancient  critlca  attended  to  these  ffenenl  chanctera  of  at^ 
trhich  w6  are  now  to  consider.  Dionjslas  of  Hailcamassni  divides  tbem 
into  three  kinds;  and  calls  thetn  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  due  middle. 
By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distingoished  for  strength  and  fimmess, 
with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  for  examples  of  wliich,  he 
gives  Pindar  and  JEschjIus  among  the  poets,  and  Tiracydides  among  the 
prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  style 
ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and  grace, 
than  strength ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripidea,  and 
principally  Is'ocrates.  The  middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these, 
and  comprehends  the  beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer 
and  Sophocles  among  the  poets ;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes»Pts- 
^to,  and  (what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  every  wide  cloas, 
indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  artide  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  QuintUian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of  style, 
though  with  respect  to  different  qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  are  fol* 
lowed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric ;  the  timpUxy  leiwe,  or 
mtbUle ;  the  grave  or  vehewuna ;  and  the  medium^  or  ianperabum  Sfemu 
dicendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  them, 
are  so  loose  aiid  general,  that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  onr  ideas 
of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  diflerent  lands  of 
style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author^s  spreading  out  his  thoughts  more  or 
less.  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  called  the  diffuse  wad  the  eon- 
else  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts  into  die  fewest 
possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as  are  most  eaqires- 
sive ;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression  which  does  not  add 
something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject;  he 
may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake 
of  ibrce,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives  yon  the  same  thought 
twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the  most  strildng ; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  tight,  you  need  not  expect 
to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with  compactness 
and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmost  pre- 
cision is  studied  in  them ;  and  they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader's  ima)Q:ination  than  they  directly  express. 
'  A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughts  fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 
ing it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
full  strength ;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  -to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writen  of 
this  character  generally  love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  each  becomes 
fealty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  conciseness  be- 
comes abrupt  and  obscure  ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  style  too  pointed, 
and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  extreme  of  diffuseness  becomes 
weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean  accordmg  as  his  genius  promp!* 

*  n^  Compositions  Vcr'ionim,  cap.  2*^. 
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bim ;  and  under  the  general  charecter  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open 
and  diffHfle  style,  may  possess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illnstrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
initers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from  detached 
paasageSy  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  as  from 
the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed 
jrsanner  of  writing.  The  two  most  reniArlcable  examples  that  I  know, 
of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
Luther,  are  Tacitus  the  historiant  and'  the  President  Montesquieu  in 
''  L'£sprit  de  Loix."  Aristotle  too  holds  »n  eminent  rank  among  didac- 
tic writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  e^rer  so 
£ragal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  fre* 
quentlj  darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnincent  dilTuse- 
neas,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  tharban  be 
given*  Addison  also,  and  Sir  WUIlam  Temple,  come  in  some  degree 
under  this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  the 
diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious  style,  than 
hocdm  that  are  to  be  read.  When  tlie  whole  meaning  must  be  catched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without  the  adyantage  which  books 
afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  rcTiewing  what  appears  obscure,  great 
conciseness  is  always  to  be  aroided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much 
on  the  quickness  of  our  hearer's  understanding  ;  but  our  style  ought  to 
be  such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without 
effort.  A  flowing  copious  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public 
speakers ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  dimisiou 
as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome  ;  which  will  always  prove  the  case 
when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  possesses 
great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  makes  a  brisker 
and  stronger  impression ;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supplying  more 
exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.  A  sentiment  which,  expressed 
diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  cpncisely,  will  be 
admired  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want  to  have  it  vivid  and 
animated,  should  be  In  a  concise  strain.  Tills  is  different  from  the  com- 
mon opinion ;  most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  descrip- 
tion a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by 
a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich  and  expressive.  I 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it* 
Anj  redundant  words  or  circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make 
the  object  we  present  to  it,  appear  contused  and  indistinct.  Aecordin^^y, 
the  most  masterly  describers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  '  The  strength  and  vivacity  of  description, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon  the  happy  choice 
of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,  than  upon  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ougnt  to  be  in  the  concise,  rather 
than  the  diffuse  manner/  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  diffuse,  because 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any  length  of  time* 
When  we  become  prolix,  \\^  are  always  in  hazard  of  codling  the  rteader, 
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Tliebenrt,  too,  and  the  fancy  run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in 
nioliou,  thej  supply  many  particulars  to  greater  advanta^i^e  than  an  au- 
thor candisplay  them.  The  case  is  different,  when  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  understanding ;  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and 
instruction.  There  i  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner. 
When  you  are  to  strilce  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise  ;  when 
you  are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and 
requires  the  assistance  of  a«guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical  narra- 
tion may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner,  according  to 
the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse  ;  Thucydides  and 
Sallust  are  succinct ;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  diffuse  st^Ie  inclines  most  to  long  periods  ;  and  a  con- 
cise v^riter,  it  is  certaio,  will  oAen  employ  short  sentences.     It  is  not, 
howevc^  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sentences  are  fully 
characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.     It  is  very  i^os^ible  for 
one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentence?,  and  to  be  withal  extremely 
diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these 
sentences.     Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.     By  the  shortness  and 
quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise  ; 
^et  he  is  far  from  being  so.     He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many 
different  forms*     He  makes  it  pa«s  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new 
turn.     So  also,  most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences  ; 
though  their  style,  in  general,  is  not  concise  ;  commonly  less  so  than  tho 
bulk  of  English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.     A  French 
author  breaks  down  inlo  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.     The  direct  effect  of  short 
sentences,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  concise. 
By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the  mind,  they 
keep  it  awake  :  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a  spirited  character. 
Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  stately ;  but  like  all 
grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull.     An  intermixture  of 
both  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support  solemnity, 
together  with  vivacity ;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  pre- 
dominant in  our  composition.     But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  bnd 
occasion  formerly  to  treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 
The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters  of 
st}rle,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.     They  do 
indeed  very  often  coincide.     Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness  ;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally  be  in- 
clined to  a  concise  expression.     This,  however,  does  not  always  hold ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and  ao^ple 
style  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength.     Livy  is  an  esample ; 
and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow.     Barrow's  9t\le  has  many 
faults.     It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redundant ;  but  withal,  for  force 
and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distinguished.     On  every  subject,  be 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness  ;  but  it  is  always  a 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions  wfiich  be  pours  forth. 
Indeed,  the  foundations  of^  a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an 
author's  manner  of  thinking.      If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will 
express  it  with  energy  ;  but  if  he   has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his 
subject :  if  his  ideas  ba  loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or, 
at  the  lime  of  his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm 
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h6\(\  of  the  conception  which  he  wouU]  communicate  to  us  ;  the  marks 
of  nil  this  will  clearly  appear  in  Iiis  style.  Several  unmeaning  wonU 
and  loose  epithets  will  he  foand ;  hi^  eipressions  iviti  be  vngne  and  gene- 
ral ;  bis  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble  ;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat 
of  his  meaninsj,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint.  Wheren«,  a  nervous 
writer^  whether  he  emplojfs  an  extended  or  a  concise  st^le,  gives  us 
idways  a  Mtroog  impression  of  his  meaning  :  his  mind  is  full  of  his  «>uhject, 
nnd  his  word*  are  all  expressive  ;  every  phnise  and  every  fi/^ure  which 
lie  nses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set  bcfure  us,  more 
lirely  i^nd  complete. 

I  observed,  under  the  head  of  diffuse  and  conci'^e  style,  th:it  an  autlior 
tni(»ht  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  (he  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  the  feeble  Kvery 
author,  in  every  co;npoaition,  ought  to  study  lo  express  hiniFelf.wifij 
some  stren«[th;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the  feehie,  he 
becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  degree 
of  strentjih  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave  and  w«-iii;lily  any 
«  omposition  is,  the  more  shoiild  a  character  of  strength  predomiijalc  in 
the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and  solemn  discourses,  it  is 
expected  most.  One  of  the  most  complete  models  of  a  nervous  style 
id  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quality  in  style  hns  an  extreme,  when  pursued,  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  to  the  nervous  style  its  well  as  others. 
Too  great  a  study  of  strenjrth,  to  (be  neglect  of  the  other  qualities  of 
ffyle,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  u  harsh  nuinner.  Harshness  arises 
rroiTi  unu<u:d  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  to<»  much  nrglect  of  smoothnes?  and  ease.  This  is  reckoned 
the  f.iult  of  some^of  our  earliest  clnssics  in  the  En;:rit«h  langunge  ;  sucli 
as  Sir  Walter  R.dei;;h,  Sir  Francis  Ra^.ou,  Ifooker,  Chillinuwnrth,  Milton 
in  his  prose  work?,  Hjirrinjiton,  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The:=e  wrii^rn  had  nervoH  and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  (his 
flay  eminent  for  that  quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely 
formed  npon  the  idiom  and  constniction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebr.ited 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  witli  the  following  sentence  :  **  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have  not 
loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  awpy  as  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be,  for  men's  information, -extant  this  n^uch,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  church  of  God  e7«tablished  among  us,  and  their 
careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same."  .  Such  n 
sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  jiomc  advantages  certainly 
attended  this  sort  of  style  ;  and  whetner  we  have  gsiined  or  lo«t,  upon 
the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question.  By  the  freedom 
of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  language  susceptible 
of  tnore  strength,  of  more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of 
period.  But  however  this  be,  Kuch  a  style  is  now  obsolete  ;  and  no 
modem  writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  aflec- 
tation.  The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in 
Mime  measure,  sal^rificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and 
ryffc.     Our  arrangement  of  tvords  has  become  less  forcible,  perhaps, 
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but  more  plain  anil  natural :  and  this  is  now  uiKlerstood  to  be  the  gentos 
of  our  liingungc.  • 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  seems  to  be  the  era  of  the  foandatioo 
of  our  present  st^'lo.  Lord  CJarendon  was  one  of  the  first  who  l»id 
aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among  writers  of  the 
former  age.  At\er  him.  Sir  William  Temple  polished  the  laojeuage  stilt 
more.  But  the  author  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  hie  works, 
formed  it  more  than  any  One,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden 
began  to  write  Ht  the  restoration,  and  continued  long  an  author  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his  study  ;  and  thoagh 
he  wrote  ha<^tily,  and  often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from 
faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and 
Variety  in  his  expressions,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who 
have  come  after  him.*  Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  style  :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  than 
strength,  that  forms  the  distinguishingqunlity  of  most  of  the  good  English 
writers.  Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner 
than  others  ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  from  the  strength 
of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  wc  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  (hat  respect 
its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider itin  another  view,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  ornament  employed 
to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  style  of  different  authors  neems  to  rise,  in  the 
following  gradation  ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner. 
Of  each  of  these  in  thoir  order  : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please  either 
the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic  whtiog ; 
and  even  there ,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidify  of  matter 
are  requisite  ;  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aristotle  is  the 
complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  author 
who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didactic  manner,  throogh- 
out  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  instruction  without  the  least 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound  genius,  and  extensive 
views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addresses  himself  solely 
to  the  understanding,  without  making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the 
imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  iniitated. 
For,  although  the  goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  drynes-t 
or  harshness  of  the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect :  as 
it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the 
reader  or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  n  dry  one.  A  writer  of  this 
character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests  s\Imost 
entirely  upon  his  sense.     But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engige  us  by  the 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Drjden,  gives  the  folIoTving  character  of  his  pifose  style: 
"  His  prefaces  have  not  the  formslity  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  t^e 
sentence  betrays  the  other.*  The  clauses  are  nrvcr  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled ; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  J^fothing  is 
cold  or  IlLnguid  ;  the  whole  is  airy,  aoiruateii,  and  vigorous  ;  «\hat  is  little,  is  gay,  what 
is  great,  splendid.  Thongb  aH  is  easy,  nothing  h  feeble  ;  ihouffh  all  seems  careless, 
there  is  nothing  harsh  ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works  niOTe  than  a  century  ba5 
passed;  they  have  nofhfiig-vct  unrouth  or  obsokte/* 
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employinent  of  figureci,  musical  amngement,  or  anj  otber  art  of  wridng^ 
he  sfddiea,  howerer,  to  aroid  diegasting  un  like  a  dry  aad  a  hanh  writer. 
Besides  perspicQJty,  he  pursaes  propriety,  parity,  and  precision,  io  hia 
language ;  which  fomm  ooe  degree,  and  oo  ioconsiderable  one,  of  beauty. 
LiTelioeas,  too,  and  force,  may  he  consistent  with  a  very  plain  style ;  and 
therefore,  such  an  author,  if  bis  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly 
agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer  is,  that  tiia 
former  is  incapable  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is  ;  the 
latter  seeks  not  aAer  it«  He  gives  us  his  meaning  in  good  language,  dis* 
tioct  and  pure ;  any  farther  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about  $ 
either,  because  be  thinks  it  unnecessary  U>  bis  subject ;  or,  because  hia 
genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  .or,  because  it  leads  him  to  de« 
spise  it.^ 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  that  have  employed  the  p)ain  style.  Few  writers  have  disco- 
vered more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles,  whether 
serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  knew  almost  beyond 
any  man,  the  parity,  the  eitent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  be  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  models.  -  But  we  must  not  look  for  mui^  orna- 
ment and  grace  in  his  language.  His  biiughty  and  morose  genius  made 
him  despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He 
delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one 
who  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be 
pleased  or  not.  His  •  sentences 'are  commonly  negligently  arranged; 
distinctly  enough  as  to  the  sense  ;  but  without  any  regard  to  smoothness 
of  sound ;  often  without  much  regiird  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a 
metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his 'satire  more  poig« 
•  nant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way ; 
but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would  rather  throw 
it  aside.  Hence  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the 
dry  and  unpleasing  ;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  of  his  manner 
gives  his  wit  a  singular  edge,  and  sets  it  off  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth,  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation  ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  be  makes 
fai«  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift^ 
the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Atnong  our  philosophical 
writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class  ;  perspicuous  and  pure,  but 
almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  re- 
quire, ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the  plain  manner 
ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
character  which  a  ifritcr  affects  throughout  his  whole  composition,  great 
weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of 

the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  st}le  comes  next  in  order;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament :  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  highest 
or  mdst  sparkling;  kind.     A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that  he  does 

*  On  this  head,  of  the  general  characters  of  stjie,  particularly  the  plain  and  the 
itmple',  and  the  charaeten  of  those  EngKah  authors  who  are  claaseMnder  them,  in  this 
and  the  fpllowint?  lecture,  sefermi  ideas  have  heen  Uken  from  a  manuscript  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  pari  of  which  iras  shown  to  roe  many  fears  ago,  by  the  learned  and 
in^nions  auQior,  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  nmh  which.  It  »  hojifd,  will  he  giv^n  by  hfm  to 
the  pitbHc.  / 
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not  despise  (he  beauty  of  laogaage.  It  is  an  object  of  his  attentioo. 
Bat  his  attention  ia  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  graceful  col- 
locatioQ  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of  imagioation,  or  elo- 
quence. His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  encum- 
brance of  superfluous  words ;  of  a  moderate  length ;  rather  inclining 
to  bf«Tity,  than  a  swelling  structure  ;  closing  with  propriety  ;  without 
eny  tails,  or  mJjecttons  dragging  aHer  the  proper  close.  His  cadence  is 
▼aried ;  but  not  of  the  studied  musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  u«€!9 
Qoy,  are  short  and  correct,  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style 
es  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  f<incy 
or  genius  ;  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of 
writing ;  and  it  is  a  stjie  always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of 
moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a  decent  de^ee  of 
ornament,  which  is  not  unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  fumiliar 
letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  driest  subject,  mny  be  written  with  neat- 
ness ;  and  a  sermon,  or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  omamect 
than  a  neat  one  ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  nsually  applied  to  st3le,  when 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  excesses  or  de- 
fects. From  what  has  been  formerly  delirered,  it  will  easily  be  nnder- 
stood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propriety  ; 
purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in  (heir  harmonious 
and  hnppy  arrangement*  It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  spread  over  style,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  it ;  and  all  the 
illustration  Which  figiirative  language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In 
a  word,  an  elegsmt  writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while 
he  informs  the  understanding;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with 
all  the  beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first-rate  writers 
in  the  language  ;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury,  and  n  few  more  :  writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now  class  together,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  ornament,  possessing 
nearly  the  same  place. 

Whep  the  oroaments,  applicfi  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subject ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  ns 
either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  call- 
ed a  florid  style  ;  a  term  commonly  used  to  itignify  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  style  should  in- 
cline to  the  florid  and  luxuriant ;  '^  Yolo  se  efferat  in  adolescente  fsecun- 
ditas,^'  says  Qniotilian,  '*  multum  inde  decoquentannt,muItum  ratio  lima- 
bit,  aliqaid  velut  u«n  ipso  deterctor;  sit  modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et 
exsculpt.  Audcat  h;ec  aetas  plura,  ct  inveniat  et  invcntis  gaudeat ;  iiint 
licet  ilia  non  satist  interim  sicca  et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  ubcr- 
tatis :  sterilia  nullo  labore  vincuocur.'**    But,  although  the  florid  style 

*  "  In  joutb,  I  irisli  to  aee  luxuriancy  of  fancy  appenr.  Much  of  it  will  ht  dimmuhed 
bj  je«n  ;  oiuch  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it,  bj  the  inere.prK- 
tice  of  eompofliiion;  will  be  worn  away,  hti  there  be  only  saflicient  matter  at  first* 
that  can  bear  some  pruning  and  lopping  off.  At  this  time  of  Itfo,  let  genius  Iw  bold  and 
inventive^  and  pride  ituclf  in  its  efforts,  tbou^  these  shoold  not,  as  yet^  be  correct. 
T^iiuriancy  cnn  ratify  l»e  cured  ;  bnt  for  barrenness  ther^  is  no  n*me(!r.*' 
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may  be  alJowed  to  jouth,  in  their  fir^t  esuays,  it  mant  not  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writera  of  maturer  years.     It  19  to  be  expected, 
that  judgment,  as  it  ripens,  should  chasten  imagioattpn,  and  •  *ject,as  j«Fe- 
oile,  all  soch  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsaitable  to  the  subject,  «r 
not  conducive  to  illustrate  it.     Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible. than 
tiiat  tinsel  splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect. 
It  ivere^well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  oferflowiiig  of  a  rich 
imagination.     We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us.  at  leiist,  »f  we 
found  little  to  instruct  us.    I>ut  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy  writers, 
it  18  a  luxuriabcy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.     We  see  a  laboured  attempt  to 
rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  them- 
selves some  loose  idea ;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius  for  attaining 
it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  ex- 
clamations, by  common -place  figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pomp  and  magnificence.     It   has   escaped  these   writers, 
that  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing ; 
and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public.     The  public,  how- 
ever, are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  :  at  least  the  mob  of  readers, 
who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  whatever  is  dazzling  and 
gaudy. 

1  cannot  belp  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The  pious 
and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and  the  lively 
fttacj  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merited  applause  :  but 
the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression^  the  swollen  imitgery,  and  strained  de- 
scription which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind,  i  would,' 
therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather 
than  his  style  :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a  serious  kind,  to  turn  their 
attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *'  from'sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 
heart."  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  give, 
and  may  hereafler  repeat  them  ;  as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent 
on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  caution- 
ing my  readers  against  the  affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament ;  and 
instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  rn  writing,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours 
can  avail,  a  taste  for  moi'e  solid  thought,  and  more  munly  simplicity  in 
fitjle. 


LECTURE  XIX: 


UKNEU.VL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE— SIMPLE,  AFFECTED, 

VEHEMENT— Directions  for  forming  a 

PROPER  STYLE. 

Havixg  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the  general 
baracters  of  style,  1  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the  nervous 
nd  feeble  manner.     1  consider  stvle  abo,  with  relation  to  the  different 
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degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  io  wbich  view,  tbe  manner 
of  different  aathors  riseft  according  to  the  following  gradation  :  dry, 
plafo,  neat,  el^nt,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  nnder  another  character,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  writioi;,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examined,  that 
of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  irom  affectation.  Sim- 
plicity, applied  (o  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently  used;  but,  like 
many  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without  precision. — 
Tliis  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings  giren  to  the  irord 
simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  -will  be  necessary  here  to  distinguish  •; 
and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  style.  We  may  re*- 
mark  four  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  (b  too  great  a 
Tariety  of  parts*     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this  ; 

Deaique  tit  quod  tu  simplsz  dantaxat  et  uoam.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from  dou- 
ble plots,  and  crowded  incidents ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  £neid» 
in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Locan,  and  the  scattered  tales  of 
Ariosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
irregular  variety  of  tbe  Gothic*  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is  the  same 
with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is,  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refinement. 
Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally  ;  what  the  occasion  or  the  sub* 
ject  suggests  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  ap- 
prehended by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a  less  natural  and 
obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  Xurn  of  ge- 
nius to  pursue  ;  within  certain  bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carried 
too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
being  recherehit  or  far-sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say,  that  Mr. 
Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley :  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral  subjects  are  natural ;  Seneca's^ 
too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is 
opposed,  either  to  variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has 
no  proper  relation  to  style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to  style ; 
and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  language  ;  as 
wjien  we  say,  Air.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid  writer ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the '' slmplea?,"  the  **lmus,"  or  ^^  wbUUgemu 
dieendi,*^  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Qjointilian.  The  simple  style,  in 
this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  I  before 
mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth -sense  of  simplicity,  alio,  respecting  style ;  bat 
not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as  the  easj 
and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our  thoughts. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word  just  now  men* 
tioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness:  whereas,  in 
ibis  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  yet  nn 
writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  simplicity,  which  is  what 
>ve  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  affecta- 

*  "Then  learn  tlie  wand'rioj;  bumoar  to  control, 
And  ko^  one  etfix^  tfnor  t^n^li  tbe  wbole."  I^aA'seis. 
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lioo  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour  about  our  etyte  ;  and  it  i«  a 
disttngoishiog  excellency  In  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way ;  Horace 
describes  it. 


ttt  sibi  quivis 
Speret  idem,  sudet  mulbim,  fnutrftque  hboret 
Auaua  idem-* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  bis  expression  :  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  bis  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression  ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  thefie  flow  from 
him  without  effort  ;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not  because 
he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most  natural 
to  him*  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  i»  not  inconsistent  with 
this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for  too  minute 
an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  '*  Habeat  ille,"  says  Cicero,  (Oratr 
No.  77)  "  molle  quiddam^  et  quod  indice  non  ingratam  negligentiam 
hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis."!  This  is  the  great 
advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that,  like  simplicity  of  manners^  it 
shows  us  a  man's  sentimentb  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise. 
More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have 
always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  • 
at  court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour, 
conceal  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another. 
But  reading  an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of 
distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a 
marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French  term, 
to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language,  naheU.  It 
ia  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It  always 
expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus  :  That 
sort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  give 
us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shows  it ;  a  certain 
lolantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  display;* 
some  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have  art  enough 
to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great 
example  of  such  nakete.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  particular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  ancient 
original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  happens 
from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural  genius, 
smd  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 'others,  which 
is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.     Hence,  among  the  Greek 

*  "  From  well-kaown  tales  nich  fietions  would  I  raise. 
As  aU  might  hope  to  imitate  irith  ease  ; 
Yet  w hUe  they  strive  the  same  saoeess  to  gam. 
Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  Tain."  Fr&kcib. 

t  ''  Let  this  style  baye  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  shall  characterize  a  neg- 
ligence, not  anpleasing  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  ^olicitoos  about  the 
thought  than  the  expression;" 

Aa 
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writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  than  among  the  Ro- 
man. Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Uerodotas,  and  Xenophoo, 
are  all  distinguished  for  it.  Among  the  Romans  also,  we  have  some 
writers  of  this  character,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaednis,  ami 
Julius  Caesar.  Th.*^  following  passage  of  Terence's  Aodria,  is  a  beautiful 
instance  of  simplicity  of  manner  in  description. 

FuDus  interim 
Procedit ;  sequimnr  ;  ad  sepulcfarum  venimas ; 
In  ignem  imposita  est ;  (letur.     Interea  hsec  sorori 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flammam  acceasit  impnidentius 
Satis  cum  periciile.     Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pamphihis, 
Bene  dissimulatum  amorem,  et  celatum  indicat ; 
Occurrit  prxceps,  muiierem  ab  igne  retrahit. 
Mea  Glycerium,  ioquit,  quid  agis  ?  Cur  te  is  perditum  1 
Turn  ilia,  ut  consuetum  facile  amorem  cernores, 
Rejecit  se  in  eum,  flens  quam  familiariter.* 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant ;  and  convey  a 
ipost  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  neit,  consider 
some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson^s  manner. 
Titfbtson  has  long  been  admired  as  -an  eloquent  writer  and  a  model  for 
preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  often  beea 
misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  the  idea  of  eloquence^  Tehe- 
mence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or  correct 
arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  Archbishop 
is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  per* 
spicuous,  but  careless  and  remiss,  too  oilen  feeble  and  languid ;  little 
beauty  in  the  construction  of  bis  sentences,  which  are  frequently  suiTer' 
ed  to  drag  unharmoniously  ;  seldom  any  attempt  towards  strength  or  sub- 
limity. But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of  good 
sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serious 
manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure, 
natural,  and  unafiected,  as  will  justly  recommend  him  to  a  high  regard » 
as  long  as  the  English  language  remains  ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the 
highest  eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is 
strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before, 
that  simplicity  of  manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negli- 
gence in  style,  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the 
Archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  lanipiid  manner. 
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"  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  ;  wc  follow ; 

Come  to  the  spulchre  ;  the  body's  placed 

Upon  the  pile ;  lamented  ;  whereupon 

This  sister  1  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 

Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

There !  there  I  the  frighted  Pamphilius  betrays 

His  weH-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love  ; 

Buns  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  cries, 

Oh !  My  Glycerium !  what  is  it  you  do  7 

Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 

Then  she,  in  auch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 

Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love. 

Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 

Oh  !  how  familiarly.9  CoLtfAU, 
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Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of  sim- 
i>licity>  Id  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree  above 
Tillotson  ;  though  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him  ;~  he  is  exceeding! j  harmonions  ;  smoothness, 
and  what  maj  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his 
maimer;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whaterer  has  stamped  upon  his 
style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  In  reading  bis 
works,  we^eem  engaged  in  conversation  with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man  ;  and  conlraet 
&  feendahipfor  him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween a  negligent  simplicity,  and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which 
this  character  of  style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
Elfish  language,  the  most  perfect  example  :  and  therefore,  though  not 
without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for  imitation, 
and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  language  affords. 
Perspicoons  and  pure  he  ism  the  highest  degree  ;  his  precision,  indeed, 
not  very  great ;  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of 
reqnire ;  the  construction  of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly 
▼eiy  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength. 
In  Dgtinitive  language,  he  is  rich  ;  particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors  ; 
wfaicb  are  so  employed,  as  to  render  his  style  splendid,  without  being 
gaodj.  There  is  not  the  least  affectation  in  his  manner ;  we  see  no 
maiiu  of  labour ;  nothing  forced  or  constrained :  but  great  elegance 
joined  with  great  ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished 
by  a  character  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner  ;  and 
the  great  regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion, 
recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  i|^  want  of 
strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly 
Bailed  to  sach  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper 
model  for  any  of  the  higher  aq^  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Thodjgh  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
natare  of .  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light ;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets  ;  and,  in  prose, 
hia  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain  than  his  phi- 
loaophy.  The  Character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers  more  genius 
than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  anthon  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
neTer  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  tbeir  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts  ;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by  their 
lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author  of  real . 
genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a 
careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  alwayr  remark- 
ed ;  although  other  beauties  being  predoromant,  this  forms  not  their 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  grandeur  ;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simplicity  of  manner  adds 
the  more  renerable  air.     Accordingly,  this  has  oflen  been  remarked  as 
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the  preyailing  character  throughout  ali  (he  sacred  ScriptureB;  and  in- 
deed, no  other  character  of  style  was  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  rejMlercd 
their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  remarkable  example  than  Lorit  Shaftesbury.  This  m  ao  aothor 
on  whooBi  1  have  made  obserrations  several  times  hefore,  and  shall  now 
take  leave  of  him  with  giving  his  general  character  under  this  head. 
Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  rend  witb 
pcofit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they  contain,  had  be  not  filled 
them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  against  the  Chris- 
tiao  religion ;  thrown  out  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no 
honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  Iaii§;a4e 
has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  ao  uncommon  degree  ; 
it  is  rich  and  musical.  No  English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  ha» 
attended  so  much  to  the  regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  bolh  with 
respect  to  propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence.  AU  this  gives  vo 
much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  shooki 
have  been  highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
vulgar  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality  to  speak  like  other 
meu.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  ;  full  of  circumlocution  and  artificial 
elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  ihe  marks  of  labour  and  art ; 
nothing  of  that  ea^ie  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  naturally  and 
warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly fond  :  sometimes  happy  in  them  :  but  biit  fondness  for  them  is 
too  visible  ;  and  having  onre  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  alliisien  that 
pleased  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  woaderfaly 
he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  simplicity  ;  is  always  f'xtoUing  it  in  the 
ancients,  and  censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he  liepaftB 
from  it  hiSnself  as  fiir  at  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
potsessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call 
excessive  and  sickly ;  but  he  bad  little  warmth  of  passion :  few  atioa^ 
or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  character  led  him  te  that 
artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was 
fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy 
in  it.  He  attempts  it  oflen,  bat  always  awkwardly ;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his 
pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  maa.* 

Prom  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbary^s  manner, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who  blindly  ad- 
mired him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  trtlm  of  imitators, 
than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has  also  some  very 
considerable  blemishes.  This  is  folly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Bkcharali,  of 
Aberdeeii,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mythology, 
and  the  Court  of  Augustus ;  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  not  unworthy  of  being  nsationed,  that  the  flnt  edUieD  ef^kie  In- 
quiry into  Virtue  was  published,  surreptitiously  I  beliefe,  in  a  sepanOe  fnn,ui  tibe  y«ar 
1699 !  and  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  by  comparing  which,  with  the  corrected  adt- 
tioB  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  his  works,  we  see  one  of  the  most 
carious  and  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  eaUed  lAmm  UAw :  the  art  of  pMiib- 
lag  lanKuage,  breakin;  long  sentences,  and  working  up  an  ioiperCeet  dxamdit  Into  a 
hjghly  finished  performance.  " 
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im^eiiaity  also ;  bat  infected  with  an  extravagant  lo?e  of  an  artiSeial 
style*  and  of  that  parade  of  language  which  di8tingQi«hea4be  Shaftetbni^an 
manner.  ^ 

Having  now  laid  so  moch  to  recommend  simplicitj,  or  the  eaay  and 
natural  maoDer  of  writing,  and  hafing  pointed  oat  the  defects  of  an  oppo- 
aite  manner  ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  aathor  to  write 
simply,  asKl  yet  not  beaotifally.  One  may  be  free  from  affectation,  and 
not  have  merit*  The  beaatifol  simplicity  supposes  an  aathor  to  possess 
real  genios :  to  write  with  solidity,  parity,  and  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tioii.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaffectedness  of  his  omnner,  is 
the  crowning  ornament ;  it  heightens  every  other  beaoty ;  it  is  the  dress 
of  nature,  without  which,  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But  if  mere  on- 
aflectedness  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  trifling, 
and  dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And,  accordingly, 
we  fireqoently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers 
OB  account  of  what  they  call  the  ''cbaste  simplicity  of  their  manner^" 
which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every  ornament,  through 
the  nsere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We  must  distinguisb,  there* 
fore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accompanies  true  genius,  and  which 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that 
which  is  BO  other  than  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the 
diatiBC^ioo  is  easily  made  from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fiuls 
to  interest  the  reader ;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style,  different 
from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies  strength ;  and  is  not,  by 
any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ;  bat,  in  its  predominant  character, 
is  dietinguishable  from  either  the  strong  at  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a 
peculiar  ardour  ;  it  is  a  glowing  style ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose 
imegination  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he 
wrkes ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself 
fiMib  with  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the 
hiigber  kinds  of  oratory ;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who 
is  speaking,  than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  omtidbfl 
of  PeaaostheBes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
Btyle. 

AoiOQg  BngliSib  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character,  though 
mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  ia  Loni  Bdingbreke.  BoKngbroke 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  &ctious  leader ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popu.*' 
ler  assessbly«  Accordm^y,  the  style  that  runs  through  all  his  politiciil 
writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with 
delibmtion.  He  abounds  in  rhetorical  Bgures  ;  and  poors  himeetf  forth 
with  gr^at  impetuosity.  He  is  copious  to  a  firolt;  places  the  same 
theu^  before  us  in  many  different  views ;  but  geBerally  with  liiii  and 
ardour*  He  is  bold  rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong, 
bat  often  muddy.  Hia  sentences  are  varied  m  to  length  and  shortness ; 
inciiniag»  however^  most  to  long  periods,  sometimes  including  parentheses, 
and  frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  mnHitude  of  things  upon  one  ano* 
tfaer,  as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  ehoiee 
of  Ua  words,  there  is  great  facility  and  precisian,  b  exact  constractieB 
of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shafkesbary ;  but  greatly 
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saperior  to  him  id  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merit  as  a  writer 
woald  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  style. 
Bat  while  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
as  I  before  remarkeH,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his 
reasonicTgs,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false ;  in  his  politica! 
writings,  factions ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligroos  and 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers,  orthe  gene* 
ral  characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very  dtfficalt 
to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  authors  from  their 
peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my  business,  at  present,  to 
criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit  so  much 
in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  character  of  pert- 
ness ;  though  I  confess  it  iff  difficult  to  say  whether  this  can  be  classed 
among  the  attributes  of  style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
thought.  In  whatever  class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  oufjbi  to 
be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under 
the  general  heads,  which  I  have  considered^  I  have  taken  an  opportanity 
of  giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  to 
determine,  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what  is  preciseiy 
the  best,  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a  field  that  admits  of 
great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors  may  be  very  different ; 
and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  mufft  be  \e(i  here  for  genius  ^  fer 
that  particular  determination  which  every  one  receives  from  nature  to 
one  manner  of  eipression  more  than  another.  Some  general  qualities, 
indeed,  there  are  of  such  importance,  as  should  alwajrs,  in  every  kind 
of  compoBition,  be  kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always 
study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style, 
for  instance,  are  always  faults ;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and 
simplicity,  are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of 
all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities, 
fot  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be 
given;  nor  will  1  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely 
perfect. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations  upon 
style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a 
good  style  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character  of  that  style  to 
be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write,  or  prompted  t^  the 
bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose  is,  to  study  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This  is  a 
direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to  style*  Its 
relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  foundation  to  all  good 
style,  is  good  sense  accompanied  with  a  lively  imagination.  The  style 
and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  I  hav^  seve- 
ral times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
impressions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed 
and  confused,  our  style  in  treating  of  such  things  will  bfallibly  be  so 
too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongjly,  we  disll 
naturally  express  with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  msy  be 
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awared^  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  on  the  sohject,  till 
we  hare  attained  a  fall  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are 
to  clotlie  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it  ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speak- 
ing, tiie  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a  clear  yiew 
of  the  subject  suggests,  without  much  labour  or  inquiry  after  them. 
This  is  Quintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  *'  Plerumque  optima 
Terba  rebus  cohaerent,  et  cernunter  suo  lumine.  At  nos  querimos  ilia, 
tanqoam  lateant,  seqoe  subducant.  Ita  nunquam  putamus  verba  esse 
circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventus  vim 
^afferimus."* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent  practice 
of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  concerning  style 
I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end,  without  exercise  and 
iud>it.  At  the  same  time,  it^  is  not  every  sort  of  composing  that  will  im- 
prove style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  care- 
less, and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bad  style  ; 
we  shall  have  more  trouble  afterward  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting 
ne^igences,  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  aH. 
In  the  beginningi  therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care. 
Let  the  fecility  and  speed  of  writing  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice. 
*^  Morametsolicitudinein,"  says  Qjaintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c.  3.  **  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtineodum 
est,  ut  qnam  optime  scribamus ;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetude.  Paulatim 
res  faciiius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio  prosequetur. 
Concta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio  erunt.  S'umma 
haec  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ;  bene  scribendo, 
fitirtcito."t 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  intoogreat 
and  anxious  a  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard  th^  course  of 
thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long  on  every 
word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions,  a  glow  of  composition 
which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though 
at  the  expense  of  allowing  some  Inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe 
examination  of  these  must  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if 
the  practice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is 
no  less  so;  is  indeed  absolutely  neciessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by  for 
some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  |e  past,  till  the  fondness 
fer  the  expressions  we  have  used,  be  worn  off,  and  the  expressions  them- 
selres  be  foigotten ;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  critical 
eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  we  shall  discern  many 
imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.    Then  is  the  season  for  pruning 

*  *'  TIm  most  proper  words  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be 
fei^resscd  bj  them,  and  may  be  discoTered  as  by  their  own  light  But  we  hunt  after 
them,  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence,  instead  of 
coocefiriDg  the  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to  some  other 
^oarteryaad  endesYour  to  gire  force  to  the  expressions  we  have  found  out." 

t  **  I  eiyoiii,  that  sneh  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly, 
sad  with  aiizious  deliberation.  Their  great  olyect  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as  well 
as  possible ;  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  de^ees  matter  will  offer 
•itsdf  stU  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  hand ;  composition  will  flow;  every  thing, 
at  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place. 
The  suBi  of  the  whole  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we -shall  never  acquire  die  art  of 
well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedily.** 
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redondaDcies  ;  for  weighing  the  arrangeineot  of  seotences ;  for  attendii^ 
to  the  juncture  and  connectins;  pnrticlea ;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regu- 
lar, correct^  and  supported  form.  This  '*  Iaimz  Lahor*^  must  be  eohontted 
to  by  all  who  would  communicate  their  thoaghti<  with  proper  adrantage 
to  others ;  and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most 
necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  prac- 
ticable work  than  might  at  6r8t  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  begaioed 
from  the  'writings  of  others,  it  is  ob? ions,  that  we  ought  to  render  our- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is  requi- 
site both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  aopply  us  with  a  foil 
stock  of  words  on  e? ery  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  style, 
attention  should  be  gif  en  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  different  maoiieTs ; 
and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useful  iii  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be 
found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  aooie 
passages  from  an  eminent  English  author  into  our  own  words.  IThal  I 
mean  is,  to  take,  for  instance,  some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spec- 
tators, and  read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book  ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  cao ; 
and  having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written,  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  whei*e  the  defects  of  our  style  lie ;  will  lead  as  to  the 
proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them  ;  and  among  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive^that 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  servile 
imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous,  h  ham- 
pers geniuff ;  it  ia  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner  ;  awl  those  who  are 
given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  aothor's  faults  at  well  as  his 
beauties*  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has 
not  some  degree  of  con6dence  to  follow  his  own  genius.  We  ong^t  to  be- 
ware, in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  tranacri- 
bing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  con* 
poaition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something  that  is  our  own,  thoogii 
of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  wk&cb 
will  at  last  betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of 
composing,  correcting,  leading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  stodeal  of 
oratory  to  consult  what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  Yam 
loi^totions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observationa  and 
directions,  that  well  deserve  attention. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  materia]  rule,  with  reaped  to 
style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  merits 
the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  add  recused.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
awkward  and  absurt),  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on  occasioiis 
when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason  ;  or  to  speak 
with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend 
nothing  of  i^,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence* 
These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  what  is  much 
worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.    When  we  begin  to  write  or  apeak. 
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we  ought  pceviouslj  to  fix  in  our  miodfl  a  clear  coDceptioD  of  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view,  and  to  suit  our  style 
to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object  every  ill-timed  orna- 
xoent  that  may  occur  to  pur  fancy,  we  are  unpardonable ;  and  though 
children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  ancl  our 
etjle. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without  this  admo- 
nitipD,  that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  mutt  not 
engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to 
the  thoughts  ;  "  Curam  verborum,'*  says  the  great  Roman  critic,  '*  return 
volo,  esse  solicitudinem/'*  A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  pre- 
sent taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to 
thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  common  sentiments 
vvith  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous, 
ingeniotts,  and  usefi^l  thoughts.  The  latter  requires  true  genius ;  the 
former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of  very  super- 
ficial parts.  Hence  we  fibd  so  many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  style, 
but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is  now  so  much 
accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that  no  writer  can,  with 
gafety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does 
not  look  to  something  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  bis  msitter,  and  employ  such  ornaments  of  style  to  recommend 
it«  as  are  manly,  not  foppish  :  **  Majore  animo,"  says  the  writer  whom 
I  have  so  often  quoted,  *'  aggredienda  est  eloquentia;  quae  si  toto  corpore 
valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere,  none  existicnabit  ad  curam 
suam  pertinere.  Omatus  et  virilis  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit ;  b^c  effe- 
minatam  levitatem,  et  fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet ;  sanguine  et  viribos 
nileal."+ 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  OP  MR.  ADPfSON  IN  NO.  411 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  c^f  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  otl\er  (larts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  author 
vHIl  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject ;  as  it  will  suggest  observations 
which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in  the  most  prac^ 
deal  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  mdde. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  1  have  chosen  for  this  pul'pose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 

*  **  To  your  eipression  be  stteotive :  but  about«;ouc  matter  be  aoUcitooB.'' 
t  '' A  higher  spirit  ought  to  auimate  thope  who  study  eloquence.  The j  ought  to 
consult  the  health  and  soundneas'of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  attention 
to  sncb  TTfflii^  objects  as  paring  the  lihils,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be 
zaanly  and  chaste,  without  effemiaats  gayety,  or  artificial  cokwrlng ;  let  it  shioe  with 
te  glow  of  hsiltb  and  Btfsngth." 

B  b 
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which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  tvhich  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and  the 
admirable  vein  of  humour,  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  (hose 
standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the  Eoglish 
nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Addtsoo's 
style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of 
those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  iti  the  language,  be 
is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  bis  compoattton 
the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  t^riticlsm. '  Tlie  free 
and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer  sometimes  led  him  into  toac- 
'curacies,  which  the  more  studied  circumspection  and  care  of  far  inferior 
writers  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  1  matt  also 
point  out  bis  negligences  and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discus- 
sion of  both  the  faults  and  beauties^  which  occur  in  his  compositioDy 
it  is  evident  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service  ;  and,  from 
the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can 
imagine,  that  1  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly 
declared  the  high  opinion  which  1  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of 
this  author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so 
elegant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  1  shall  have  occasion 
to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun  which  may  be  discovered 
by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its  lostre. 
It  is  indeed  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian  applies  to  Cicero, 
*'  lile  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit/'  may  with  justice 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison  ;  that  to  be  highly  pleased  with  his  manner 
of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having  acquired  a  good  taste  in  Eng- 
lish style.  The  paper  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the  first 
of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Spectator*     It  begins  thus  : 

'<  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses." 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,  precise,  and 
simple.  The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  propositioa 
which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  In 
this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out.  A  Erst  sentence  shoqld  seldom 
be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said,  <'  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  imosl  deHghi" 
fid"  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article  the. 
For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to  point  oat 
the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or  conftnuted  witb, 
each  other ;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  atteotioo  should  rest 
on  that  distinction.  For  instance ;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  saj, 
that  our  sight  is  at  once  the^  most  delightjulj  and  the  most  ussfiUj  of  all 
our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have  been  repeated  wHh  propriety)  as 
a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would  have  been  conveyed.  Bat  as 
between  perfect  and  dei^htftdy  there  is  less  contrast,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  such  repetition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  effect,  bat  to  add  a 
.  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.     He  proceeds  : 

*^  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its 
objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  with- 
out being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments."* 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  b«innonions,  and  well 
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constructed*  It  pessesaeg,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
•enicHice*  It  U  eotireiy  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  do  superfluous 
or  ooneceesary  words.  For  tired  or  tatiated^  toward  the  eod  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  not  used  for  sjnopjmous  termsJ'  They  convey  distinct  ideas, 
and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period  ;  that  this  sense  eonitatces 
the  UngtMt  {f%  action  withotU  being  tired,  that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with 
its  action  ;  and  also,  without  being  miiated  Tvitk  its  proper  enjoyments. 
That  qaality  of  a  good  sentence,  which  I  termed  its  onitjr,  is  here  per- 
fectly preserved.  It  is  our  eight  of  which  he  speaks.  >7his  is  the  object 
carried  through  the  sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of 
it,  by  those  verbs,^2«,  canverees^  continues^  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly 
tiie  Boiainative.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  to  the  most  proper 
places  ;  and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  len- 
tence»  which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object. 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period  ;  consisting  of  three  members, 
each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows  and 
rises  abore  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted  at  last  to 
one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits;  without 
beif^  tired  or  ecAiaied  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoyments  is  a  word 
of  length  and  dignity,  eiceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  designed 
to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this  disposiijon 
of  tbe'^members  of  the  period  which  suits  the  sound  so  well,  is  no  less 
just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It  follows  the  order  of  nature. 
First,  we  h«ve  the  rariety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to 
the  flsiod ;  next,  we  have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly, 
we  bare  the  time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
natural  or  happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  iSgurati  ve,  without  being 
too  mnch  fo  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it.  The  sense 
of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of  its  converting 
with  its  objects  ;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  enjoyments  ; 
all  whick  expressions  are  plain  idlusions  to  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification  which,  without  any  ap- 
peareaee  of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  much  above  its 
ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive 
the  anther's  meaning  more  distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some 
degree,  with  sensible  colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with 'this  beauty 
of  style  beyond  most  authors ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been 
coasiderjog,  is  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no 
blenish  in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object, 
'  hat  the  epithet  large,  which  he  applies  to  variety— the  largest  variety  of 
ieoiy  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number. 
.  is  pUe,  tbAt  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word 
gree^t  which  occurs  immediately  afterward. 

**  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  ^  notion  of  extension. 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but,  at 
the  sametime^it  i$  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,  to 
the  nmnber,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects.^' 

That  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  indeed, 
neither  dear  nor  elegant.  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety, 
be  called  ideas ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate, 
even  accerdiag  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with  which  our  author 
seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a 
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notimi  of  ideas ;  onr  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselres.  The  meaniog 
would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  had  eipressed  bimself 
thus  :  *'  The  sense  bf  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  eitension, 
figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter,  which  are  perceived  by  the 
eye,  except  colours." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  i«  still  more  embarrassed.  For  what 
meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feelingi  being  confined  in  its  opera- 
{tons,  to  the  number ^  hulk^  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects  ?  Sareljr, 
every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  the  number, 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects.  Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this 
respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither  of  them  cvok  extend  beyond  its  owo 
objects.  The  turn  of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would 
be  apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which 
were  originally  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript ;  because  the  insertion  of 
them  would  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two 
words  are,  with  regard  : — It  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  iss  its 
operations  f  with  regard  to  the  number ,  bulk^  and  distance  of  its  parHesdar 
objects^'  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  than 
sight  in  this  respect ;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,-  to  a  smaller 
number  of  objects. 

The  epithet  parftcu/ar,  applied  to  objects  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  r^bndanti  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addison 
seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peculiar^  as  indeed  be  does  often  in 
other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  and  peculiar^  thoogh  they 
are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  different  import  from  each  other. 
Particular  stands  opposed  to  general ;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  ia 
possessed  in  common  with  others.  Particular  expresses  wh«it  in  the  lo« 
gical  style  is  called  species ;  peculiar,  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  jm* 
culiar  objects  would  have  signified  in  thi»  place,  the  objects  of  the  aenae 
of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects.  Thoaffi,  in 
truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was  snffi* 
cient  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects, 

**  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  ttaelf 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  figarea,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe." 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beanty.  This 
is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  musical.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members,  which  are 
formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second  sentence,  on 
which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that 
if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of 
a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between 
them  prevents  this  effect. 

"  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas ;  so  that 
by  the  pleasures  of  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall  eae  promiscn- 
ously)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we 
have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  onr 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion." 

In  place  of  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes,  the  author  might  have  said 
more  shortly.  This  sense  furnishes..  But  the  mode  of  expression  which  he 
hrf*  used,  is  here  more  proper.    This  sort  of  full  aod  ample  assertion,  it 
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tit  this  vfctc^,  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition  of  impoHance  is  Isjd 
down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing 
with  tbe  band  at  the  object  of  which  we%peak.  The^parenthesis  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  whick  I  shall  u$e  promiscuouily,  is  not  clear.  '  He 
ougbt  to  have  said,  terms  which  1  shall  use  promiscuously ;  as  the  verb  use 
relates  not  to  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  termsr  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as)  synonymons.  Any  the  like 
occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion^  is  not  a  happy  ex- 
pression, nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  calling  up  ideas  by  occasions, 
The  common  phrase,  any  such  meansy  would  have  been  more  naturaL 

<*  We  cannot  indeed  hare  a  single  image  in  the  faocy,  that  did  nst 
make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  sf 
retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  agree- 
able to  the  imagination  ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature.*' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence  there 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntai.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering  awl  com' 
pounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received^  into  all  the  varieties 
of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  retaining  them 
into  all  the  varieties ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable.  .For  retaining^ 
altering^  and  compounding^  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers 
to  amd  governs  the  subsequent  noun,  those  images ;  and  that  noun  again 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  following  preposition,  into.  This 
instance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  attending  toihe  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through 
inadvertence,  be  goilty  of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily 
have  been  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other 
two  participles  in  this  way  :  '^  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vifiion."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear 
and  elegant  ^ 

**  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employed  in 
a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination." 

''There  art  few  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if  our 
'  aothorhere  had  said  more  simply, /ew  words  in  the  English  language  are 
employed.  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  than 
the  nervoos  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this  extended  sort  of  phrase- 
ology. But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  assertion  of  consequence  is 
advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis-;  such  as  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions,  these  little  words^ 
it  tf,  and  there  are^  ought  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.. 
Those  oj  the  fancy  and  the  imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  bieen 
omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  tha 
iausgination,  but  the  words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place ; 
neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of. 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus:  ''Few  words  in  the  English  Ian* 
gmge  ase  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than 
fancy  and  ima^nation." 
*^  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of 
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tkese  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  tae  of  them  in  the  ihread  of  mj 
folldwii^  speculations,  that  the  reader  maj  conceire  rightly  what  u  the 
subject  which  I  proceed  upon." 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a  dif- 
ference between  them  may  be  reiiiarked,  and  they  may  be  Ttewed,  as 
applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy*  The  author  had  just  said,  that  the 
words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncircwneeribed.  '  Fix 
relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last.  We  jlx  what  is  looee  ; 
that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not  fliictaate 
in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea  to  another ;  and  we  deterngine 
what  is  uncircum»crihed^  that  is,  we  ascertain  its  termini  or  limits,  we 
draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may  see  its  boundaries.  For  we  can- 
not conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly, 
till  we  see  its  limits,  and .  know  how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words, 
therefore, -have  grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied ;  though  a 
writer  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred 
the  single  word  Mceriain^  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  im- 
port of  them  both. 

The  notion  of  these  words^  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least  not 
80  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words — as  I  intend  to  make 
use  of  them  in  the  ^read  of  my  speculations ;  this  is  plainly  faulty.  A  sort 
of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  sense.  He 
might  very  well  have  said,  a$  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  my  following 
speculations.  This  was  plain  language ;  but  if.be  chose  to  borrow  an 
idlusion  firom  thready  that  allusion  ought  to  have  been  supported ;  for 
there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  speculations  ; 
and  indeed,  in  expressing  any  thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  thia  it, 
plain  language  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  euhjeei 
which  I  proceed  upon^  is  an  ungracefiil  close  of  a  sentence  ;  better  the 
suhject  upon  which  {proceed, 

**1  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight, 
und  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds." 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  /  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  ^ 
it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar,  /  must 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember;  especially,  as  the  small  variatioaof 
using,  on  this  account^  or  for  this  reason^  in  place  of  therefore^  would  hare 
amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /  mean  only  suchplectsures,  it'may  be 
remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  not  in- 
tended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean^  but  such  pleasures;  and  therefore 
fthould  have  been  placed  in  as  close  connexion  as  possible  with  tiie 
word  v^ch  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes  more  clear  and 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus  ;  **  dj  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
natieo,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from  sight." 

**  My  design  being,  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  tfaK>se  primary  pleasurea 
«of  Ae  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects  as  are 
ibefore  our  eyes  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those  secondary  plea- 
USTM  of  tiie  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  raible  objects, 
«wlien  the  oljecta  are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  op  into 
/oar  aiemories  or  fbnned  into  agreeable  visions  of  tbingi,  that  are  either 
lebsent  or  fictitious.'* 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  sabject  to  study  neat- 
4iess  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.    The  divisions  are  then  more  dis- 
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tmctfy  appreheDded)  ahd  more  easily  remembered.  This  eeolence  is 
not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect.  It  is  somewhat  clogged  by  a  tedioQt 
phraseology.  My  tUiign  being  fift  of  ally  to  diiconru — in  the  mxt  plat& 
to  speak  af^^iuek  objects  as  are  before  our  eyep-'-^ings  that  are  either  abMni 
ttrjictitioui.  Seyeral  words  might  have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  style 
made  more  neat  and  compact. 

**  The  pleasures  of  the  imagmation,  taken  in  their  foil  extent,  are  nut 
so  groes  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding*" 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

*^  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded  en 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man  :  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transport- 
ing as  the  other." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  preferable^  is  imch 
a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should  have  fdlen 
into  it ;  seeii^  preferable^  of  itself,  expresses  the  comparative  degree, 
and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent. 

I  must  observe  further,  that  the  proposition  contained  is  tiie  last  mem- 
ber of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed— «;  muet  be 
confessed^  that  thoee  of  the  imagination  are  ae  great  a^d  at  tro/Moaiftng 
09  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared  three  throgpi  to^ 
gether  ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense,  and  those  of 
the  understanding.-  In  the  beginniag  of  this  sentence,  he  had  called  the 
pleasare  of  the  understanding  the  last ;  and  he  ends  the  sentence,  with 
observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  elre  as  great  and  transporting  as 
the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other  makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with 
the  tasty  he  leaves  it  ambiguous,  whether  by  the  alAsr,  he  meant  the 
pleasures  of  the  Onderstimding,  or  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  for  it  may 
refer  to  either  by  the  construction  ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended 
that  it  should  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The 
proportion  reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus :  <*  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  witii 
those  of  the  understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.'* 

*'  A  beautifel  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration ; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle/' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  that  happy  and  elegant  torn,  for  which  our  author  is  very 
remarkable. 

**  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage  above 
those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to 
be  acquired." 

Tfan  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

**  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters." 

This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque*  By  the  gayety  and  briskness 
which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing  such  a 
short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which  never  fails  to 
hare  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inaccuracy.  A 
scene  canaot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene  appears^  or 
prttmts  itself. 

**  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  littie  attention 
of  tfaonght  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder." 

This  is  still  beautifol  illustration ;   carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
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dowering  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  no  well  suffted  to  those  pleasarea 
of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

**  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  withoot  in- 
quiring into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it." 

There  is  a  falling  o£f  here  from  tbe*elegance  of  the  former  sentences. 
We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well  be  said  to 
a$HtU  to  Uu  beauty  of  an  object.  Acknowledge  would  have  expressed  the 
sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  is  heavy  and 
Kigraceful — the  particular  cau$es  and  occanont  of  it ;  both  particular  and 
o€ca8ion$,  are  words  quite  superfluous  ;  and  the  pronoun  tV,  is  in  aome 
measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beauty  or  to  object.  It  would 
have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to  have  run  thus  :  ^*  We  imme- 
diately acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  that  beauty." 

^*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures  that 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.'' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behavionr, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
served on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pronooot 
instead  of  which ;  a  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addison. 
Which  is  a  much  more  definite  word  than  that^  being  never  employed 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative  ;  whereas  that  ia  a  word  of  maoy 
senses;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  conjunction.  In 
some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  .in  the  same  sentence.  Bat 
when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the 
preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sentence.  Pleamret  which 
the  wUgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving  is  much  better  thnn  pleasures  thai 
the  vulgar^  4rc* 

**  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description  ;  and 
often  feels  a. greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows, 
than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures  ;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms 
that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind." 

All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy  :  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffiiess,  or  affectation ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow  of 
a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of  Blr. 
Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little  negligences 
which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in  this  paragraph. 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  It  gives  him  indeed  a  lasid 
of  property.  To  this  it,  there  is  no  proper  antecedent  in  the  whole 
paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we  must  look  back  as  fiir 
as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the  paragraph,  which  begtns 
with,  j1  man  of  polite  imagination*  This  phrase,  ^o/«re  imaginatum^  is 
the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it  can  refer  ;  and  even  that  is  an  tni' 
proper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification 
only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence  is  towards  the  end  of  the  para- 
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graph,  90  AtU  be  looka  upon  ihe  worlds  Hf  U  wet^,  tn  antftiur  lighi.  By 
omAker  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in  which 
other  men  view  the  world.  .Bat  though  this  expression  clearlj  conTejed 
this  meaning  to  himself  when  writingv  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly  {o 
othen ;  and  is  an  instance  of  thaf^syt  of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in 
the  warmth  of  composition,  every  wnTer  of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt 
to  &H ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool,  subsequent  review. 
jSm  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no  more  than  an  ungraceful  pallia^ 
tive ;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not 
about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a  softening  of  this  kind.  To 
say  &e  trath,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  worlds  and 
what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than 
an  imneceasary  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adjec- 
tionto  the  lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The.  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  more  spirit  at  the  words 
immediately  preceding  ^  the  uneulUvaUd  partn  of  nature  administer  to  his 
pleasurt9. 

*^  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  hsrve  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or  ano« 
ther,  and  their  very  6rs't  step  out  of  business  Is  into  vice  or  folly.*' 

NothtDg  can  be  more  elegant,  or  tnore  finely  turned,  than  this  sentence. 
It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disar- 
range one  member,  without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to  be  found, 
more  finished  or  more  happy.  • 

**  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  inno- 
cent pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not  blush 
to  take.'^ 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  remark. 

**  Of  this  nature  ar^  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments, nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indolence 
and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights ; 
but,  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difiBculty." 

The  banning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  instance 
of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  •  Of  this  na^ 
fure,  says  he,  are  those  of  the  imagination.  We  might  ask  of  what  na- 
ture ?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sentence  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said  that  it  was  every 
man^s  doty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a 
laodable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,  by  beginning  the 
next  sentence  with  saying,  of  this  nature  are  those  of  (he  imagination.  It 
had  been  better,  if,  keeping  m  view  the  governing  object  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  had  said,  '*  This  advantage  we  gain,"  or,  ^<  This  satisfaction 
we  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasures  of  imagfnation."  The  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  abundantly  correct. 

**  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  condu-* 
cive  to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by 
dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  tSt  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain*" 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 

Co 
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warhed  out  by  dint  of  ihinhmgf  is  a  phrase  which  borders  too  moch  ob 
valgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  emplojred  in  a 
polished  composition. 

^*  Delightful  scenes,  whether  ki  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  hk?e  a 
kindly  inluence  on  the  body,  astf^^l  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  serre  to 
clear  and  brighten  the  imagioaucwi,  hut  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and 
melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeat4e  mo- 
tions. For  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Hetdlh,  has 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prospect, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquiBitions, 
and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  611  the  mind  with  splendid  and 
illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and.  contemplations  of /nature*'* 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is  alto- 
gether out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh  and 
disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave  cod* 
ceming  arrangement  The  wrong  placed  member  which  1  point  at,  is 
this  ;  where  he, particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  siAtHe  disquM- 
Hans ;  these  words  should,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  not  where 
they  stand,  but  thus  ;  Sir  Francis  Bacan^  in  his  Essay  upon  HoaUh^  sdbsre 
lie  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  atid  subtile  speadaiions,  has  mi 
thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  himy  ^c.  This  arrangement  reduces 
every  thing  into  proper  order. 

^'  I  have,  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present 
undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  reccMDmeBd 
to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  ;  I  shall,  in  my  next  paper, 
examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  those  pleasures  are  derived.** 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper  cdlo- 
cation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  1  formerly  showed,  that  it  is  odea 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  Che  sen* 
tence  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances  necessarily 
come  iu^r^By  way  of  introduction — by  several  considerationS'^n  this pt^ier 
— in  the  next  paper.  All  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  managed  by 
our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no  other  parts 
of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  advan- 
tage. Had  he  said,  for  instance,  *'  1  have  settled  the  notion  (rather,  f&s 
meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and 
endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  orthose  pleasures  to  my  readen, 
by  several  considerations,"  we  must  be  sensible  that  tbe  sentence,  thus 
clogged  with  circumstances,  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been 
so  neat,  nor  so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 
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Th£  obsenratioos  which  have  occurred  io  reviewing  that  |>aper  of  Mr. 
Adduon't,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufiicientljshow, 
that  ID  the  writings  of  an  aatbor,  of  the  most  happy  genius  and  distin- 
goiahed  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found.  Though  such 
ioaccQrscies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  render  style 
hi^ly  pleaaiog  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  must  be  desirable 
to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.  As 
the  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  1  have  thought  it  might  be 
oaefol  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or  three  subsequent 
papers  of  the  spectator.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  intimate,  that  the  lec- 
tures on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for  such  as  are  applying  them- 
sdyes  Io  the  stady  of  English  style.  I  pretend  not  to  give  instruction 
to  those  who  are  already  %vell  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  language. 
To  them  my  remarks  may  prove  unedifying  ;  to  some  they  may  seem 
izdiwM  and  minute  :  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency 
which  they  desire  in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attlhiition  to  the  composition 
and  atractare  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ; 
and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  b^ 
UuMight  ill  founded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them 
into  the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselves.*  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

"^^  I  shadl  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  arise 
from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects  :  and  these,  I  think, 
ali  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.^' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple  and 
distinct.  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  survey,  are  not 
altogether  synonymous ;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to  import  mere 
iaepectioB  ;  the  latter  more  deliberate  examination.  1l  et  they  lie  so  near 
to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  epithet  actual,  is  introduced, 
'in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  distinction  between  what  our  author 
calla  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate 
viefv,And  the  secondary,  which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

*"  Ktbore  be  readers  wlio  think  any  farther  apology  requisite  for  my  adventuring  to 
critidio  the  wntences  of  so  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addison,  1  must  take  notice,  th»t 
I  was  aaloraUy  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  wiiere  these 
leetures  were  read  ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lan^i^uago  often  differs  much  from  what 
is  ueed  by  good  Eni^isH-authors.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  cor- 
letting  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  students  of  eloquence,  to  analyse  and 
examiae,  witii  particular  attention,  the  structure  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those 
payen  of  the  spectator,  wfaieh  are  the  snbrjcct  of  the  foUoiring  lectures,  wtre  accord- 
voiff  gives  oat  in  ezerciae  to  students,  to  he  thus  examined  and  analyzed ;  and  sereral 
of  die  obaer?atioD8  which  follow  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  thi^  author, 
were  lufs^sted  by  obsenrations  given  to  me  in  conseqTierce  of  the  ejercise  qrescribed*. 
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^' There  may,  indeed,  be  sometbing  so  terrible  or  offoDsive,  that  the 
horror,  or  loathsfomeness  of  kn  object,  may  overbear  (he  pleasure  which 
resalts  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beaaty  ;  but  still  there  will  be  snch 
a  ntixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgast  it  gives  ns,  as  any  of  these  three 
x|ua1ifications  are  most  conspicaous  and  prevailing." 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  The 
sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and  irrega- 
lar.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position  of  the  worda 
something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would  have  beeo»  (hare 
mayjtndeedi  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive^  that  the  hor' 
ror  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These  two  epithets^  horror  or 
loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  together ;  loathsomeness ^  is,  indeed,  a 
quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an  object;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  it  a 
feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  more 
correct,  had  our  author  said,  there  may^  indeed ^  be  something  tn  asi  object 
so  terrible  0r  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  over* 
bear.  The  two  first  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  ex<< 
pressed  the  qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  cor- 
responding sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsome' 
ness  was  the  inost  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  for  to  be  loatk* 
some,  is  tq  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of  delight, 
which  he  aderward  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccaracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  di^ust 
it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
construction  is  defective,  and  seems  hardly  grammatical.  He  meant 
assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  delight  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  ifhich  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  ^and  disagreeable  feelings  excited 
by  the  same  object :  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any 
delight  in  the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  joioed  to 
any  of  these  three  qualifications ;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distributively, 
and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications,  the  corresponding  verb 
ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which  the  two  last  words 
are  placed  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand,  prevaUing 
and  eonspicuotis.    They  are  conspicuous,  because  they  prevail. 

«<  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  hut 
,the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.*' 

la  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  <ire  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Onlyj  as  it 
ii  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb,  mean. 
The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ?  as  the 
author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  6i«/At  of  a  single  object,  it 
would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after  these  words  :  /  do 
7iot  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  rohoU 
^new.  As  the  following  phra5e,  considered  as  one  entire  piecCf  seems  to 
be  somewhat  ueficient,  both  in  dignity  and  propriety,  perhaps  this  adjec* 
tion  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence  have  closed 
with  fully  as  much  advantage  at  the  word  view. 

"  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  campaign  country,  a  vast  uncul- 
tivated desert,  of-  huge  haaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preciptces, 
or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  aro  not  struck  with  the  novelty 
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or  beaaty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kiod  of  magaificence  which 
sppears  in  many  of  these  stu|;eDdoi»  works  of  nature." 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  '  The  objects  presentsd  are 
all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  proprietjr,  and 
accompanied  with  proper  epithets.     We  must,  however,  obserre,  that 
the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically  connected  with 
tbe  preceding  one.     He  says,  such  are  the  prospects ;  mchy  signiies  of 
that  natare  or  i|nali(y  ;  which  necessarily  presupposes  some  sKljectire^ 
or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.     Bnt^ 
in  the  foregoing  sentence  there  is  no  such  adjective.     He  had  spoken 
of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only ;  and  therefore,  such  has  no  distbct 
antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it.     The  sentence  would  have  been 
introdoced  with  more  grammatical  propriety,  by  saying  to  this  class  belmigy 
or,  under  this  head  are  ranged  the  prospecty  4*^*     The  of  which  is  prefixed 
to  huge  heaps  of  mountains  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an 
error  in  the  printing ;  as,  either  all  the  particulars  here  ^um^rated 
sfaoold  have  had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  piefized 
to  none  but   the   first.      When,  in  the  close  of  the-  sentence,  the 
author  speaks  of  that  rude  magnificence y  which  appears  in  many  cf  these 
^uj^dout  works  of  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  many, 
which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.     Whereas,  in  his  general  propo- 
sition^  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous  works  he  had 
enmnerated  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude  mag- 
nificence appears. 

"  Oor  imagination  loves  to  bfe  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  any 
thiag  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  asto- 
aisiiment  at  such  unbounded  views  ;  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.'' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  remark- 
ably happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadversion  except 
the  close,  at  the  apprehemiou  of  them.  Not  only  is  this  a  languid  en- 
feebling conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful,  but  the  apprehm^' 
Stan  cf  vie9Sy  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety,  and  indeed,  scarcely 
intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  the  seDtence* 
been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and  ama2:ement  in  the  soul^  it  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement.  Nothing  is  frequently  more  hnrtful  to 
the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at 
the  conclusion. 

**  The  mind  of  man  naturally  bates  every  thing  that  looks  Kke  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  harrow  compass,  and  shortened  oa  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  aspa-* 
cious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  vie%vs,  and  to  lose 
itMlf  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofi*er  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Snch  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  tbe  fancy,  as 
the  speculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,  are  to  tbe  understanding." 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which  cannot 
be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen  carry  a  certain  ampli- 
tude and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  aod  the 
members  of  the  periods  rise   in  a  gradation  accommodated  to  the  rise 
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of  the  thought.  The  eje  first  ranges  abroad;  then  expatiates  at  large 
on  the  immensity  of  its  vievs ;  and,  at  last,  loses  itself  amidst  the  variety 
„cf  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly 
cdhtrasted  with  the  tinder  standings  prospects  t^th  speculations^  and  wide 
and  Ulster  mined  prospects^  with  speeulaiions  of  eternity  and  infinitvtde. 

<<  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this  grandeur, 
as  in  t  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  the 
spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadowa,  the 
pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  tingle  piin* 

ciple." 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
nught  have  been  omitted,  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more  ad- 
vantage thus  :  but  if  beauty^  or  uncommonness  be  joined  to  this  grandeur 
—a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  &c.  seems  unseasonably  to  imply 
an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been  better  expressed  by  diverss" 
Jied  wkh  tMcrs,  woods,  &c. 

'*^  £ivery  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  ima- 
gination, because  it  fill^  the  soul  with,  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its 
curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We 
are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  cat 
with  60  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  whatever  ik  new 
or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our 
minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us 
for  a  kind  of  refireshment,  and  takes  off  firom  that  satiety  we'  are  apt  to 
complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  enteVtainmenta.** 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would  bear 
being  retrenched*  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha];acter  of 
Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember  that  good  compoaltioii 
admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  difierent  forms.  Style  must 
not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agreea- 
ble^  hy  a  pleasing  difiuseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genins 
prompts  it,  pA  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we 
have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  t mc^fuia- 
tion,  is  unquestionably  too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended, 
by  saying,  affords  a  pleasure  to  the  imagination ;  and  towards  the  end, 
there  are  two  o/^s  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes 
off  fr&ih  that  satiity  we  are  apt  to  complain  of ;  where  the  correction 
is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  *'  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complainV^  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to  give 
proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

*^  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  eve^y  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the 
attention  not  sufiered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  itself,  on  any  particular 
object.  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  aflbrd  the  mind  a  double  entertainment." 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.     The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  b  here  prefer* 
and  seasonable  ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  possible, 
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the  eIRicts  of  noyeltj  and  Tariet j,  and  to  draw  oor  attention  to  them. 
Bjm  fireqUent  use  of  ikaty  instead  of  tohichy  is  another  peculiarity  of  his 
stylo.;  bu^9  <^  ^^  occasion  in  particoiar  cannot  be  much  commended^ 
WB^Uufkia  vhichf  seems,  in  every  view,  to  be  better  than,  it  is  ihm  thai^ 
three  timea  repeated.  I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent 
to«  a  tr  lAwy  when  critically  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It 
reJerSt  as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to  wliatwer  is  nev>  or  uncommon* 
But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to  say,  whatever  is  new  bestows  ehams  on 
a  mtmsierf  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to 
have  begun  the  first  of  th6se  three  sentences,  with  saviniF.  it  is  noodtv 
uldeh  bssioum  Mhnsona  monster,  &c.  ^ 

<*  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleasant 
to  look  upon;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
thej  are  all  new  andfi?esh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  «ye." 

In  this  expression,  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  Vie  sprit^g,  there 
appears  to  oe  a  small  error  in  grammar ;  for  when  the  construction  is 
med  up,  it  must  be  read  never  so  much  pleasant.  Had  he,  to  avoid  this, 
said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would  have  been  prevented, 
but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said,  but 
neoer  so  ogreeMe  ae  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.  We  readily  say, 
the  ^e  is  accustomed  to  objects ;  but  to  say,  as  our  author  has  done  at 
the  dose  of  the  sentence,  d^at  objects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  c^sk 
flcarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition. 

<*  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
riven,  jetteaus,  or  fells  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shiftinff, 
and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something  that  is  n^w.  We 
are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  valleys,  where  eYerj  thing  con- 
tiauee  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our 
thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder." 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose .  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it.'  When  he  says, /or  this  reason  there 
%»  nothing  that  more  wltvensy  ^c.  we  are  entirely  to  look  for  the  reason 
in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no  reason  for  what 
he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and  meadows  are  most 
pleasing  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been  speakmgof  the 
pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our  minds  naturally  recur 
to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his  language  does  not  pro* 
perly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer, 
that  Ills  sentences  are  often  too  negligently  connected  with  one  anothrir. 
Bis  meaning,  upon  the  whole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenourof  his 
discourae.  Tet  his  negligence,  prevents  his  sense  firom  striking  us 
whh  that  force  and  evidence,  w^ich  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts 
would  have  have  produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences, 
especially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close, 
in  particular,  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  har- 
mony as  the  language  can  admit.  It  seems  to  paint,  what  he  is  describ- 
ing, at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motioti, 
and  didia^  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examination 
obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely,  pronounced,  that  the  two  para- 
graphs which  we  h^ve  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one  concern- 
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Ing  gf fatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  estremeljr  worthj 
of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can  8acce8afti]ljr 
imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

«  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  ^ool 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that 
is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
With  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfiilness  and  delight  through  aH  its 
faculties." 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered^  and  phrases  re* 
peated,  which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another ;  such  mSf 
diffiuin^  aatisfacHon  and  complacency  through  the  imaginaHon — striking 
the  lanta  ioith  inward  joy -^spreading  cheer/^ness  and  ddigki  through  M 
its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit  that  this  full  and  flowing 
style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  is  entering,  and  is  more 
allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  other  occasions. 

<<  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another ;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
'  that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable ;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modifica* 
tioas  of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consideration, 
pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed." 

in  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  drawonr 
attention.     We  may  observe  only  that  the  word  moref  towards  the  begin- 
ning, is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  m,  is  wanting 
befbre  another.     The  phrase  ought  to  have  stoed  thus :  Beauty  or  dt" 
Jormity  in  one  piece  of  matter,  more  than  in  another. 

"  Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has 
its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected 
with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable^ 
than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a 
feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species.'' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauiy  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expresuon 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the  author 
says,  colour  of  its  species,  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccuracy  in  chan- 
ging the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence,  that  the  male  vat 
dttermined  in  his  courtship, 

*'  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  V.  armth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  a/ppears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of 
fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.'' 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appears  to 
have  been  treating  of  beauty  in  general,  in  distinction  from  greatness  or 
novelty  ;  this  second  kind  of  beauty,  oi  which  he  here  speaks,  comes  upon 
us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that  formerly 
he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different  species  of 
sensible  creature?  find  in  one  another.     This  second  kind  of  beauty  he 
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saySy  tre  find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  nature,  lie  undoubtedlj 
means,  not  in  all,  but  m  several  of  the  products  of  art  atid  nature ;  and 
ought  80  to  have  expressed  himself:  and  m  the  place  of  products^  to 
have  used  also  the  more  proper  word,  productions.  When  he  adds,  that 
this  kind  of  beantj  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  cmd 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species ;  the  language 
would  certainly  hare  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it 
does  not  work  upon  the  imagination  teith  such  wartnth  and  violence^  as  the 
Semite  that  appears  in  our  own  species* 

**  Tbia  conaists  either  in  the  gayetj,  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  sym- 
metry and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  bo- 
dies, or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among  these 
several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours." 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

^*  We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation." 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed  situfi- 
tion  of  the  relative  which^  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising  tmd 
sMng  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer  to  the  show 
which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  common  among 
anthors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to  make  such  particles 
as  ihiSf  and  wkich^  refer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the 
tenor  of  some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some  whole  sentence, 
which  has  gone  before.  This  practice  saves  theni  trouble  in  marshalling 
their  .words,  and  arrangmg  a  period  ;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their 
meanlDg  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous, 
determined,  and  precise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error 
I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this ;  We  no- 
Tektre  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature^  than  what  is 
formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  by  the  different 
stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  situations.  Our 
author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation^  by  which  he  means,  clouds 
that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  Btit,  as  this  is  neither  the  obvious 
nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
expression,  as  1  have  done,  into  the  plural  number. 

"  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours 
than  from  any  other  topic." 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  what  was 

made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  precedes.    For, 

though  he  begins  with  saying, /or  this  reason,  the  foregoing  sentence, 

nrhich  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun,  gives  no  reason  for  the 

•^neral  proposition  he  now  lays  down.     The  reason  to  which  he  refers, 

ts  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed,  that  the  eye  takes 

ore  delight  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty ;  and  it  was  with  that 

ntence  that  the  present  one  should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

''  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful, 

d  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 

me  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the  assist- 

ce  of  another  sense." 

Dd  ' 
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Another  sense  here,  means,  grammatlcaUj,  anolher  sense  than  fancy* 
For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expression,  anoUur 
sensej  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some  time,  made  menUon 
of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  in  faia 
thoughts,  another  sense  than  that  of  sight* 

*^  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fell  of  water, 
liwakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more 
attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie  before  him.  Thus, 
if  there  arises  a  firagrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 

? Measures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  tiie  colours  and  verdure  of 
he  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  re- 
commend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together,  than  when  they  enter 
the.  mind  separately ;  as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they 
are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beaoty 
from  the  advantage  of  their  situation." 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  maybe  questioned. 
A  continued  syund,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far  frcMn  awakening 
every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder y  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  hiQ 
him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination,  and  heighten  the 
beauties  of  the  scene ;  but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  sootjiing,  not  by 
an  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  st^le,  nothing  appears  ex- 
cieptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of^ideas,  is  very  ajgreeable. 
The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought, 
which  had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  paper ;  and  leaves  us  agreeably 
employed  in  comparing  together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  NO.  413,  OP 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

''  TnouoH  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing  that  is 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we 
must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assigpfi  the  necessary  cause  of  this 
pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of 
such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect 
on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range, 
under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  eflScient  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises." 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should  never  contain 
any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the  reader.  When 
an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  informing  us  of  what 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  farther  to  do,  we  naturally  expect, 
that  he  should  express  himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perspicuous  man- 
ner possible.   But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct ; 
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cobtaioing  three  separate  propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afkerward  show, 
required  separate  sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's 
diief  excellency,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he 
is  great ;  hot  in  methodizing  and  reasoning,  be  is  not  so  eminent.  As, 
besides  the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence 
contains  several  inaccuracies,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discossion  of  its  structure  and  parts  ;  a  discussion  which  to  many  readers 
will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally  pass  over ; 
bat  which  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I  hope  may  prove  of 
some  benefit. 

T%(mgh  in  yesterday^$  paper  we  contidered.  The  import  of  though^  is, 
nolwitkstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of-  a  sentence,  its 
relative  generally  is  yet ;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn  us,  after  we  have 
been  ioformed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  some  ot^er 
thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  expected  to  follow  :  as,  ^*  Though 
virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  our  desires."  Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  so  much 
opposition  between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author 
is  now  going  to  say,  between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to 
assign  the  cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  par- 
ticle, thoughy  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.  We  consider* 
ed  how  evry  thing  that  is  greats  new^  or  beautiful^  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagi' 
nation  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  hew  signifies,  either  the  means  by 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But  in  truth,  neithei- 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our  author.  He  had 
illnstrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the  imagination  with  plea- 
sure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quomodo  or  the  how,  he  is  so  &lt  front 
having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  going  to  show  that  it  cannot  he  ex- 
plained, 4nd  that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  bf  the  fact 
alone,  and  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause.  fVe  must  own,  that  it  is  impose 
sibUforus  to  dasign  the  necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly 
called  the  efficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure^  because  we  know  neither  the  na* 
ture  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul.  The  substance  of  a 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and, there  appears  no 
reason  why  he  shouliji  have  varied  from  the  word  nature^  which  would 
have  been  equally  applicable  to  idea  and  to  souL 

Which  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  which ^  at  the  beginning  of 
this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical,  as  it  is  a  relative, 
withoot  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It  refers  by  the  iionstruc- 
tion,  to  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  subetance  of  a  human  soul ;  but  this  is 
by  no  meanfi  the  reference  which  the  author  intended.  His  meaning  is, 
that  ottr  kiwwing  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human 
soul,  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  the  other :  and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word 
k  aufledge  to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.  I  have  before 
r  narked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more 
c  "taia  sign  of  careless  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  as  which^ 
a  I  refer  to  any  precis^  expression,  but  carry. a  loose  and  vague  relation 
t  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before.  When  our  sentences  run 
1]  » this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  is  something  in  the  construction 
0  them  that  requires  alteration.  The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conform 
fl    y  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one.  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable  ; 
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for  disagrreableness  neither  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word 
conformity,  nor  expresses  what  the  author  meant  here,  (as  ftir  aa  anjr 
meaning  can  he  gathered  from  his  words,)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitable- 
ness  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth, 
this  member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 
The  conformity  or  duagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  human 
foulf  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  bo  distinct  nor  inteuigibie  cod- 
^  ception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  not  assigning  the  eOicient  cause  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioDi 
because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  soul ; 
and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance  of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor 
useful  illustration. 

Jlnd  therefore^  the  sentence  goes  on, /or  vcant  of  such  alight^  cUl  ihatite 
can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind^  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the 
soul  that  are  most  agreeable y  and  to  range  under  their  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  The  two  expressions  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  member,  therefore,  nnd  for  want  of  such  a  light,  evidently  re- 
fer to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synonymous.  One  or  other  of  them, 
therefore,  had  better  have  been  omitted.  Instead  of  ^o  range  under  tkeir 
proper  heads,  the  language  would  have  been  smoother,  if  their  had  been 
left  out.  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  eJUcient 
causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises*  The  expresaton, 
.from  whence,  though  seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  a  vicious  mode  of  speech  ;  seeing  whence  alone,  has  aU 
the  power  oifrom  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  re- 
duplication. 1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member 
of  the  sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  p/ea^m^  or  displeasing  to  the 
.  mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  irlea  that  had  not  been  fully  conveyed  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  more  expletive  adjeetion  which 
might  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to  the  great 
relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the  multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclined  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  alter  Mr. 
Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  breaking  down  this 
period  in  the  following  manner  :  '<  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  have  shown 
that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  as  to 
assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  plciisure,  because  we  know  not  the  na- 
ture either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All  that  we  can  do,  there* 
fore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the 
soul,  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  uuder  proper  heads,  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind."  We  proceed  now  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  following  sentences. 

^'  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
oflen  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect :  and  these,  though 
they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generfiUy  more  useful  thsui 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  first  contriver." 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  betwen  the  sense  of  bare 
and  open,  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so  nearly  aynonj- 
mous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufiicient.     It  would  have  been  enough 
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to  have  8aid»  FuuU  eaust$  lie  wort  open  to  observation.  One  can  scarcelj- 
help  observing  here,  that  the  obTiousness  of  final  causei  does  not  pro- 
ceeid,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from  a  variety  of  them  concurring  in 
the  same  effect,  wliich  is  often  not  the  case  ;  but  from  our  being  able  to 
ftBcertaiii  more  clearly,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruitj  of  a 
final  caase  mth  the  circumstances  of  our  condition;  whereas  the  con- 
stitoait  parts  of  subjects,  whence  efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  But  as  this  remark  re- 
spects the  thought  more  than  the  style,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe, 
that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect,  the  ex 
pressioB,  strictly  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is 
properly  said  to  belong  to  the  principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  acces- 
sory. Now  an  effect  is  considered  as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of 
its  cause;  and  therefore,  though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects 
belong  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety 
of  causes  belong  to  the  same  effect. 

'*  One  of  the  final- causes  of  our  delight  in'  any  thing  that  is  great,  may 
be  this  :  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of 
man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
piness. Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  must  arise 
fitim  the  contemplation  of  his  'being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just 
relish  of  such  acontemplaUon,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the 
apprdiension  of  what  b  great  or  unlimited.'' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  became^  therefore,  forms  rather 
a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  sentences ;  and,  in 
the  dose,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have  devised  a  happier 
word  than  apvrehemion^  to  be  applied  to  what  is  unlimited.  But  that  I 
may  not  be  tnought  hypercritical,  1  shall  make  no  farther  observation 
on  these  sentences. 

'<  Our  admiration,  which  Is  a  verj  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  im- 
mediately rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate  bis 
nalore,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being."  f 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when  coolly  philosophizing, 
yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his  mind,  as 
here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently  becomes  great, 
and  discovers  in  his  language  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  one  must 
observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  are 
long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  another,  and  conduct 
the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious  close,  which  leaves 
upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  ap  the  author  intended  to  leave,  of 
something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magnificent.  * 

'*  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
w,  or  uncommon,  that  he"might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
dge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  for  every 
iW  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we 
ire  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  motive  to  put 
upon  fresh  discoveries." 

Toe  language  in  this  sentence  is  clear  and  precise ;  only,  we  can- 
"  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which  are 
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conBtracted  in  the  same  tnaiurer,  a  Btrong  proof  of  Mir.  Addteon's  imtea* 
sonable  parti«ditjr  to  the  particle  ,that^  in  preference  to  vohkk.  Annexed  ■ 
a  secret  pleature  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  nem  or  ifncommofi,  thai  he 
might  encourage  us*  Here  the  nret  thai  stands  for  a  relative  pronoon, 
and  the  next  that,  at  the  distance  only  of  fbor  words,  is  a  conjiincttoo. 
This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embarrass  style.  Much  better^  Hure, 
to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing  which  is  hew  or  uncommon^  ihai  he 
might  encourage.  The  expression  with  which  the  sentence  conclude^ 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoverieSj  is  jBat,  and,  in  some  degree,  ioci- 
proper,  fie  should  have  said,  put  vs  upon  making  fresh  discoveries ; 
or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries, 

<<  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  plea- 
sant, that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  Kind,  and  fill 
the  world  with  inhabitants  ;  for^  it  Is  very  remarkable,  that,  wherever 
nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result  of  any  unna- 
tural mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness^  and  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  creatures ;  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were  al- 
lured by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  the  earth  unpeopled.'* 

Here  w^  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure  :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  authoir  ever  wrote  ; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  b  extremely 
deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition,  it  contains  a  sort 
of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill  put  together,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion  ;  and  unless  we  tak«  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind 
but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains  totoe 
great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made  every  thii^ 
which  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  (that  is,  in  the  human  species,)  plea- 
sant,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures^  for  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  author  meant  to  say,  though  ht 
has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  '^In 
all  the  different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is 
bcauffful,  in  their  own  species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind."  The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is 
still  worse.  For  it  is  very  remarkable^  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  ik^ 
production  of  a  monster,  <^c.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives  for  the 
preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particle /or,  is  far  from  be- 
ing obvious.  The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct.  Bat 
what  does  he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster  T 
One  might  understand  him  to  mean,  '^  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,"  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits,  we 
mean,  that  he  is  4isappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intend- 
ed. Had  he  said,  crost  by  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of  the  expres- 
sion woald  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposition  in,  after 
this  manner  ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  the  production  of  a  monster. 
The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much  light  on  the  construc- 
tion of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  1  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,'  in  our  author's  manuscript ;  and 
that  the  present  rcaJiiig  is  a  typographical  error,  which,  having  crepi 
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e  first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through  all  the  suhaequent 

^  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thmg  that  is  beaatiful,  in  all 

^cts,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  manj  objects  appear  beau - 

e  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful. 

j.ven  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agree- 

^ea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  Is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his 

Aka  with  coldness  or  indiflerence,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties 

without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.*' 

The  idea  here  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing,  and  agree- 
able, that,  to  remark  any  difluseness  which  may  be  attributed  to  these 
sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

»  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  fmly  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can  we 
ass^  for  their  excitixig  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different 
from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light 
in  colours)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?" 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to  illus- 
trate, If  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of 
fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of  accu- 
racy, appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the  subject.  For  what 
meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  ut  many  of  those  ideas  Tt^hich  are 
differtnifrom  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  ?  No  one,  sure,  ever 
imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philoso- 
phy teaches,  and  what  our  author  should  have  said,  is  exciting  in  us  many 
ideas  of  qualities  which  are  different  from  any  thing  thai  exists  in  the  ob- 
jects. The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which  follows,  for  such  are  light  and 
colours,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner ;  '*  Exciting  in>u8  nrdny  ideas  of  qualities, 
such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists 
in  the  objects." 

"  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tions. .  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  «arth, 
and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion I  but  what  a  rough,  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enter- 
tained with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  delightfully  lost  and 
bewHdered  in  a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted 
hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
streams ;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
breaks  np^  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  in  a  solitary  desert," 

Aher  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I  return 

ith  much  more  pleasure  toihe  display  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have 

iw  full  scope  ;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as  do  the  highest  honour 

Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.     Wanned  with  the  idea  he  had 

d  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  finely 

jplayed  in  the  illustration  of  it.     The  style  is  flowing  and  full,  without 

'ng  too  diffuse.      It   is  flowery,  but  not  gaudy;    elevated,  but  not 

?ntatious. 
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Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necesary  for  us  to  remark  one  or 
tivo  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  o€ 
those  sentences,  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enters 
tained  with,  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at  the  begin* 
ning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member  ;  and  the  word  entertained^ 
is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according  to  its  more  coiu- 
mon  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  We  are  every  where  entertained 
with  pleasing  shows.  Here,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  har^ 
changed  the  phrase,  and  said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  presented.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is 
said,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up^  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  alto- 
gether justifiable.     An  assembly  breaks  up ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style  here  b  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the  passage 
arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs,  and  the  fine  illos- 
tration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought.  The  enchanted  hero,  the  beauUftd 
castles,  the  fantastic  scene,  the  secret  spell,  the  disconsolate  knight,  are 
terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  recall  all  those  ro- 
mantic ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  our  imagination.  Few 
authors  are  more  successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  few 
passages  in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  than  that  on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

<*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  its  nrst  separation.  In  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
from  matter ;  thoHgh,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and 
beautiful  in  the  imagination,. that* it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional 
cause,  as  they  are,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions  of  the  siibUle 
matter  on  the  organ  of  sight." 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a  sensible 
tailing*  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  broken,  and  defi- 
cient m  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted,  it  contains, 
besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said,  something  like  this  may 
be  the  state  of  the  soul,  to  the  pronoun  this,  there  is  no  determined  ante- 
cedent ;  it  refers  -  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  description, 
which,  as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  always  renders  style  clamsy 
and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure — the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation^ 
appears  to  be  an  incomplete  phrase,  tmd  first  seems  a  useless,  and  even 
an  improper  word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  said,  state  of  the  soul  imme- 
diately  on  its  separation  from  the  body.  The  adverb  perhaps  is  redundant, 
after  having  just  before  said,  it  is  impossible, 

**  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that  great 
modern  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  universally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  a& 
apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  quali- 
ties that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  thb  is  a  truth  which  has  been 
proved  incontestably  by  many  modern  pliilosqphers,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  sei 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  th 
second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 

In  these  two  concluduig  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish,  a 
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peacs  to  write  rather  carelerol j.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest  taotologj 
occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  univtrtaUy  acknowledged  hy  all  inqui' 
rers.  In  the  second  when  he  calls  a  tmth  which  has  been  ineonteetably 
proved ;  first,  a  tpecvUUion^  and  afterward  a  notion^  the  iangaase  sorely 
is  not  very  afccarate.  When  he  adds,  me  ofthefintit  ipeculations  in  that 
aciencey  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  wonld 
imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  pkiloeophers ^  for  natural philoeopku 
(to  which,  donbtlessy  he  refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  oistance  to 
be  the  proper  or  obrions  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circnm- 
stance  toward^  the  clwe,  ff  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  ex- 
plained at  large,  he  may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author 
of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  wrong  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thns ; 
the  English  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may 
find  it,  4^. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  obserre,  that 
thou^  not  a  reir  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of  the  beaa- 
ties,  and  the  de&cts,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  frorkfi. 
Bat  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  ess^y. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  NO.  414^  OF  THE 

SPECTATOR. 

**  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to 
entertain  the  imagination^  we  shall  find  the  last  ?ery  defective  in  com- 
parison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beauti- 
ial  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  im- 
mensity which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  be* 
holder.'' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than  is 
necessary  for  opening  the  subject.  This  sentence  leads  to  a  repetition 
of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the  proof  of  thiit 
assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first 
setting  oat,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  n*.ouId  certainly 
bare  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion, 
ending  with  the  word  former ;  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  enter- 
ing on  the  proofs  of  natare^s  superiority  over  art,  which  is  the  subject 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of  the 
^eriod  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made  a  tew  observations  which 
;cur  on  different  parts  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  v^orks.    Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preft^rable  if  our 

Dthor  had  begun,  with  saying,  vsheh  we  consider  the  works.     Discourse 

ogbt  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear  propesitiom 

le  tf,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition, 

ich  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be  usedonly 

en  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  necessary.     As  this  observation, 

verer,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense 

Ee 
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would  have  remained  the  same  in  either  form  of  ezpresaion,  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  our  author  with  any  error  on  this  account.  We  cannot 
.  absolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately  follows — the  works *of 
nature  and  arU  It  is  the  scope  of  the  author,  throughout  this  whole 
paper,  to  compare  nature  and  art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  in  sere- 
ral  views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought 
to  have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposition, 
and  saying,  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand  at  pre- 
sent, they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of  these  works, 
not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected  ;  as  united  in  forming  one  whole. 
When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the  human  nature,  I  would 
interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  between  them ;  "  man  is  com- 
pounded of  soul  and  body.*'  But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other  ;  then  I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say, 
**  I  am  to  treat  of  the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body." 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  I  cannot 
help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  at  Brst  what  the  antecedent  is  to  t^e^^.  In  reading  on- 
wards, we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant;  but  from  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former^  as  well  as 
to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — may  sometimes 
tgfpear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  in  what  sense  we  are 
to  understand  as^  in  this  passage.  For,  according  as  it  is  accented  in 
reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally  beautiful  or  strange^  to  wit, 
with  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn  :.  or 
it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they  appear  in  the  light  of  beautiful  and 
strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tanquam^  without  im- 
porting any  comparison.  An  expression  so  ambiguous  is  always  faulty  ; 
and  it  is  doubly  so  here  ;  because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former 
sense,  and  meant  (as  seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of 
comparison,  it  was  necessary  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  ob- 
jects ;  whereas  only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned, 
yiz.  the  works  of  art :  and  if  be  intended  the  latter  sense,  as  was  in  that 
case  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have  said  simplj, 
qppear  beautiful  or  strange.  The  epithet  strange,  which  Mr.  Addison 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  works,  appears 
not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here  intends, 
which  is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity  ;  they  can 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  afford  so 
great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is  her^  a  ful- 
ness and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject ;  though,  per- 
haps, entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  effect 
which  yastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.  Reviewing  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  I  think,  with 
advantage,  be  resolred  into  two  sentences,  somewhat  after  this  manner  : 
**  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  ehtertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former.  The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no 
Ipss  beautiful  or  uncommon  than  those  of  nature  ;  but  they  can  have  no- 
thing of  that  vastaeTs?  anfl  immenaitv  whirh  so  hiehlv  transport  the  mtnri 
ofth^bAoldfr.''  '  "  ^ 
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^<The  one/' proceeds  our  author  in  the  oext  sentence,  "may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other  ;  but  can  never  show  herself  to  august 
and  magnificent  in  the  design." 

The  #»ie  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  his  sentence,  most  unques- 
tionably refer  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these  he  had 
been  upeaking  immediately  before  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  plt^ral 
word  nforki,  had  employed  the  plursd  pronoun  they.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction,  and  passes  very  incongru* 
ou«ly  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never  show  herself.  To  render 
'his  style  consistent,  art,  and  not  the  tsonkt  of  art,  should  have  been  made 
tbe  nominative  in  this  sentence.  Art  may  be  polite  and  delicate  oft 
nature,  h%t  can  never  show  herself.  Polite  is  a  term  oQener  applied  to 
persom  and  to  manners,  than  to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their 
being  highly  civili/.ed.  Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the 
anthor  had  in  view.  Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegani, 
yet  in  order  to  render  it  perfect,  1  mu^t  observe,  that  the  concKidiag 
words,  in  the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or 
something  should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding 
member  of  the  period,  thus :  *'  Art  may,  io  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature  ;  but  in  the  desiga.  can  never  show  herself  so 
aogOEt  and  magnificent." 

**  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  careless 
strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art." 

This  sentence  is  petfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carrier,  in  all  the 
expressions,  that  curiosa  felicitas,  for  which  Mr.  Adtlison  is  so  often  re- 
maricable.  Bold  and  fnasterlynre  words  applied  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. The  strokes  of  nature,  are  finely  opposed  to  the  touches  of  art; 
and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  niee  touches;  the  forrttef,  painting  the  free- 
dom afad  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminutive  exactness  of  art ; 
while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  different  performers,  and  their 
respective  merits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

'^Tbe  beauties  of  the  mo&t  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
compass,  the  imagination  imtncciiately  runs  them  over,  and  requires 
something  else  to  gratify  her  ;  but  in  the  wide  fiehls  of  nature,  the  siglit 
wanders  up  and  down  without  cotitiiiement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number." 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  foiiner. 
It  carries,  however,  in  tlie  main,  the  character  of  our  author's  style  ; 
not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and'  unafiected ;  enlivened, 
too,  with  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which  gives  a  gayety 
to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the 
imi^nation,  with  which  the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued 
throughout,  and  not  changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
fig'i^,  in  the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance. 
It  might  have  stood  thus  :  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
and  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her;  hut  in  the  wide  fields  of  nat^^re, 
she  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet,  stately,  which 
the  aothor  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable,  with  more 
propriety,  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence,  with' 
mti  any  certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both  superfluous 
and  ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner : 
she  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  and  wanders  up  and  down 
without  confinement. 
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*'  For  this  reaaon,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  cooDtrj  life 
where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  al 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention.  One 
would  think  it  was  rather  the  country ^  than  a  country  /t/e,  on  wbicli  the 
remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  country  life  may  be  prtxluctive  of 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues  :  but  it  is  to  the  country  itselft 
that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the  beanties  of 
nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which  delight  the  imagination. 

<'  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  show?,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  thia  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  do*uble  principle  ;  from  the  agreeabteness  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects  ;  we  are 
pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  then, 
and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals. 
Uence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  oat, 
and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers  ;  in  those  acei- 
denial  landscapes  of  trees,^  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos ; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regu- 
larity S8  may  seem  the  effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance." 

The  style,  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  par^raph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicaous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticisni ;  bot 
lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  maj  consider  as  petty  renurks, 
1  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest ;  the  rather,  too, 
as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of  art's 
b'cing  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not  veiy 
distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  author's 
purpose. 

^*  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or 
less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive 
a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  natural ;  be- 
cause here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  per- 
fect" 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considermble 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (he  had  bet- 
ter have  said  the  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  according  as  diey 
more  or  lea  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  that  these  productions 
rise  in  value  both  according  as  they  more  resemble^  and  as  they  less  mem' 
ble,  those  of  art  ?  His  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  rise  in  Faloe 
only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  them  :  and,  therefore,  either  tbese 
words,  or  less^  must  be  struck  out,  or  the  sentence  must  run  thus — fro- 
duetions  of  nature  rise  or  sink  in  value,  according  as  they  mora  or  tas9 
resemble.  The  present  construction  of  the  sentence,  bas  plainly  been 
owmg  to  hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  senres 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave  cooceming  the  poeitioa  of 
adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  anlypleamtU 
hui  lAe  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  otdy^ 
we  are  led  to  inu^ine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  tke 
similitude,  that  is  not  only  pleasant^  as  he  says,  but  more  than  ple«B«Dt» 
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it  tt  osefa),  or,  on  some  account  or  other,  Talaable.  Whereal,  he  is 
going  f o  oppose  another  thing  to  the  nmilitude  itself,  and  not  to  this  pro- 
perty of  its  being  pleawnt ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  collocation,  heyond 
doubt,  was,  becau$€here  not  only  the  txmilitudt  t«  pleatanty  but  tht  pattern 
wort  perfect ;  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant  and  more  perfect ^ 
bet  between  $imil%tude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness 
of  style  depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

*''The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  nayigaUe  rirer,  and 
on  the  other,  to  a  park.   The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics." 

Id  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr*  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy  ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in- 
distinct. One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obseura, 
could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant.  And  even,  after  we  un- 
deratttid  what  be  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to  understand 
his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones, 
produced  by  the  projection  of  two  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  walls. 
The  scene,  which  1  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is 
Greenwich  park  ;  wfth  the  prospect  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera 
obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  ob- 
senratory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seen  many  years  ago,  the  whole 
scene  here  described,  corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account 
of  it  in  this  passage,  that  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

Aft  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
fi-om  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterward 
mentioned,  the  ships, ,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language,  the  sentence  might  run  thus  :  *'  the  prettiest  landscape 
I  ever  saw  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscure,  a  common  optical  in- 
strameat,on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a  navigable  river 
and  a  park."  •      ^ 

'^  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  ftoctuatioos  of 'the  water  in 
stroi^  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another j'diere 
appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind, 
and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon-  the 
wall." 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively  paint- 
ing. The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  sen- 
tences, Acre,  and  on  another*  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one  side^  and 
0%  another  side.  As  it  stands,  anod^er  is  ungrammatical,  having  nothing 
to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the  ship  entering 
and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  herds 
of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elegant,  and  gives  a  beau* 
tiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be  described. 

*<  I  must  (Confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion  of 
its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination  ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason  is,  its 
near  resemUance  to  nature  ;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures, 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the  things  it  repre* 
senta." 

Itt  this  sentence,  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be'  praised  or 
blaBMd.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  things  it  represents,  the  regu- 
larity of  correct  style  requires  the  things  which  it  represents.    In  the 
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begmQiDg,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chief  retuon^  are  opposed  to  one 
another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  ba^e  repeated  the  same  word  ;  one 
reason  of  its  pleasantness  }o  the  imaginationy  but  certainly  the  chief  rea^ 
son  is,  <J*c. 

**  We  have  before  observed,  that  (here  is  generally,  in  nature, '  ffoate- 
thing  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of 
art.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives  os 
a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  'than  what  we  receive  from 
the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art.*' 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two  sen- 
tences in  a  manner  so  familiar  to  each  other  ;  curiosities  of  art — jMrodmc- 
iions  of  art. 

"  On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to  the 
fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  with  an  « agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more  ciiann- 
ing  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  oar 
own  country." 

The  expression,  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness^  Is  8o  in- 
accurate that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addbon's  ma- 
nuscript must  have  been,  present  every  where*  For  the  mixture  of  gar- 
den and  forest  does  not  represent,  but  ttciuelXy  exhibits  OTpresentt^  artifi- 
cial rudeness.  That  miiture  represents  indeed  natural  rudeness^  that  is, 
is  designed  to  imitate  it ;  but  it  in  reality  is,  and  presents ^  artificial  rude- 
ness, 

<'  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  qd- 
profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from  pasturage 
and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  well  peopled,  and  eol- 
tivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole  estate 
be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  tarn 
as  much  to  the  profit  ^  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  ovei^own 
with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beaati- 
ful,  but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields 
of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect  ,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken 
care  of  that  lie  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  mea- 
dows were  helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the 
several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofif  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil 
was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
possessions." 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  though 
in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage,  for  instooce, 
if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  tliat  lie  between  then%,  one  member 
is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  a  little  taken  carm 
of,  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better  if  it  had  run  thus  ;  ifc  littU 
carB  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them. 

*'  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are 
laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line  ;  because,  they  say,  any  one  may  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  choose  rather  to 
show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore,  always  conceal 
the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems, 
in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  n 
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plastatioD,  that  thus  strikes  the  imaginatioD  at  first  sig^t,  without  dis- 
coveriog  what  it  is  that  has  so  agreeahle  an  effect'' 

These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in  the  last 
of  iheakfpariieular  is  improperly  used  instead  of  pecuUar ;  iktpUvMmt 
freoniy  ojmpUmUaUm  Uud  iku$  giike*  the  imaginaium^  was  the  phrase  to 
have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely,  the  heauty 
Dvbich  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of  another  kmd. 

**  Oar  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring  nature, ' 
lore  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.     Our  trees  rise  in  cones, 
^obesj  and  pyramids.    We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors  on  every  plant 
and  bush.'* 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They  make  an  agreeable 
diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before  ;  and  are  marked 
with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only,  that  in  the  phrase, 
instead  of  kumouring  nalure,  hve  to  deviate  from  it — humouring  and 
deviating,  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  per- 
sonification of  nature  isbegob  in  the  first  of  them,  which  is  not  supported 
in  the  second.  To  humouring,  was  to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or 
if  deoifikng  was  ke^t^  foUomng,  or  going  along  vnth  nafttre,  was  to  have 
been  used 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my  own 
part,  1  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion 
of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathe- 
matical figure  ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard,  in  flower,  looks 
infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished 
parterre.'' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful.  It 
carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and  flow- 
ing language.  A  tree,  in  aU  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  houghs  and 
hnmeheSy  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  author  seems  to  be- 
come luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders 
the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

**  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants 
fo  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plan- 
tations of  fruit-trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their 
profit,  in  taking  off*  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants,  with 
which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked." 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  power, 
with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  did 
not  end;  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former  beautiful  period. 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  which 
he  bad  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have  been  more  agreeable.  But 
in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  billing  off ;  and  we  return  with  pain  from 
those  pleasing  objects,  to  the  insignificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 
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LECTURE  XXIV 


CfilTICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE  OF 

DEAN  SWIFTS  WRITINGS. 

Hy  design  in  the  foar  preceding  lectares,  was  not  merely  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  ont  the  fanltB  and  the  beau- 
ties that  are  minded  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author.    TheT  were 
not  composed  wiUk  any  ? iew  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic  :  but  in- 
tended for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most 
proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of  adrantage ;   as  the  proper 
application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by 
means  of  the  illustration   which   examples   affor^.      I  conceive    that 
examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would 
on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce 
this  good  effect,  of  familiarizing  those  who  study  composition  with  the 
style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derire  great 
benefit.    With  the  same  riew,  I  shall,  in  tbis  lecture,  give  one  critical 
exercise  more  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author  of  a  differ- 
ent  character^  Dean  Swift ;   repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly, 
that  such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,'  there- 
fore, will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
triety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention, 
ad  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 
I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style*    He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.    His  style  is  of  the  plain  and 
simple  kind ;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity ;  perspicuous, 
mamy,  and  pure.     These  are  its  advantages.    But  we  are  not  to  look 
for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*     On  the  contrary.  Dean  Swift  seems 
to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of  language,  rather  than  to 
have  studied  them.      His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent*     In 
elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr. 
Addison.     His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who 
rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  mean- 
ing in  a  clear  and  conci8c  manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  beginning 
of  his  treatise,  entitled,  "  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Eurl  of 
Oxfordi  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  the 
sulgect,  to  choose  this  treatise ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  1  must  ob- 
serve, that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  mo^t 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  my  judgment  concerning  (his  author's  composition,  I  have 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  tble  critic.  "  Thit  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of 
meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he  certainly  deserrcs 
praise,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when 
something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  irt  the  highest  do^ree  proper  ; 
but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it 
makes  no  provision  ;  it  in^trurUi,  but  dors  not  pcr«i;ad«f."  Johnson's  l4ivcs  of  the 
Poets,  in  Swift, 
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CfMTect  prodactions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  com- 
poaed  than  some  otfaher  of  tliem.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  letter ; 
out  it  is,  howeyer,  in  Irath,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  public ;  and 
therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  indulgence  due 
to  an  eptstolarjr  correspondence.  When  a  man  addresses  himself  to  a 
firiend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes  himself  fully  understood  by  him ; 
but  when  an  author  writes  for  the  publtg,  whether  h^  employ  the  form 
of  an  epistle  or  not,  we  are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  ex- 
presi  Itself  with  accuracy  and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus  : 

**  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time 
ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident 
or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection  :  and  1  have  been  confirm- 
ed in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons  with 
ivbom  I  consulted/' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to  limit 
or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly 
showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  ciroumstances  together,  but  rather 
to  iotemux  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the 
sentence  as  can  admit  them  nntu rally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of 
this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been  separated  ;  <<  Some 
time  ago  in  conversation" — better  thus :  «  What  I  had  the  honour,  sojne 
time  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  conversation — was  not  a  new 
thought*'  proceeds  our  author,  <<  started  by  accident  or  occasion  :"  the 
different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at  first  occur.  They  have, 
however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  ar^  properly  used  :  for  it  is  one  very 
laudable  property  of  our  author's  style,  that  it  is  seldom  incumbered  with 
superfluous,  synonymous  words.  <'  Started  by  accident,"  is  fortuitously, 
or  at  random ;  started  ''  by  occasion,"  by  some  incident,  which  at  that 
time  gave  birth  to  it.  His  meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought 
which  either  casually  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  er  was  suggested  to  him, 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  train  of  the  discourse  :  but,  as  he  adds,  <*  was 
the  result  of  long  reflection."     He  proceeds  : 

"  They  all  agree,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  efTectuHl  method 
for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  onj  language ;  and  they  think 
it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protection  of  a  prince, 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  pro- 
perperaona  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking." 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence  ;  clear,  and  elegant.     The  words  are  all 
simple,  well  cbonen,  and  expressive  ;  and  arranged  in  the  most  pro- 
per order.     It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not  frequent 
in  our  author.     The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  members,  which 
gradually  rise  and  sweU  above  one  another,  without  any  affected  or  un- 
suitable pomp;  '*  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenan6e  and 
encouragement  of  a  ministry,and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such 
n  undertaking."  We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the 
jToper  use  of  the  preposition  iotoanls — "  greater  use  towards  the  improve- 
lent  of  knowledge  and  politeness" — importinc:  the  pointing  or  tendency  of 
ly  thing  to  a  certain  end  ;  which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed 
the  preposition /or,  commonly  employed  in  place  of  (oicarcb,  by  authors 
JQ  are  less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 
Ine  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former  spb- 
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tence,  considered  as  introductorj  ones.  We  expect^  that  an  introduction 
is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of.  In 
the  first  sentence,  our  author  had  told  us,  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to 
his  lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the  result  of  long  reBectioD* 
and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  judicious  persons.  But  what 
that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  directly.  We  gather  it  indeed  from 
the  second  sentence,  wherein  he*  informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  per- 
sons agreed ;  namely,  that  some  method  for  improving  the  language  was 
both  usefal  and  practicable.  But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the 
subject,  would  have  been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise  ;  though  the 
ease  of  the  epistolary  form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  address- 
ing, his  patron,  may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

<<  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  difierent  a  style  from 
what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for  some 
time  past ;  that  ail  such  thoughts  must  he  deferred  to  a  time  of  peace ;  a 
topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not  have  us,  by 
any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious  constitution,  be- 
cause we  are, engaged  in  a  war  abroad.'' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant ;  only  there  is  one  ioaecuracj, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  |.LordBhip's  anstoer  being  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  antwer  to  what  ?  or  to  whom  ? 
For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  application 
or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  persons,  whose  opi- 
nion was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to  whom  the  answer 
here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little  indistinctness,  as  I 
before  observed,  in  our  Author's  manner  of  introducing  his  subject  here. 
We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase,  glad  to  find  your  answer  m8o  dif- 
ferent a  etylcy  though  abundantly  suited  to  the  language  of  conversation, 
or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular  composition,  requires  an  additional 
word — *'  glad  to  find  your  answer  run  in  so  different  a  style." 

'<  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my  Lord, 
that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  reasonable 

Eroposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of  your  country, 
owever  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  'was  ever  neglected  by  you.** 
The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  such  regardsy  both  seems  somewhat 
harsh,  and  does  not  clearl^b  express  what  the  author  means,  namely^  tlie 
eawfined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that  belonged  to  the 
arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  expression,  there  is  no* 
thing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehension  in  this  sentence, 
nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

''  I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very  macli 
lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our  good 
wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our  wants  faster 
than  ^e  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes.  And  there- 
fore, my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  offer  you  vrays 
and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which  is 
to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the  nation's  debts,  or 
opening  a  tfade  into  the  South  Sea ;  and,  though  not  of  such  immediate 
benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet, 
perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to  your  honour." 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  Terj 
high  and  strained ;  and  show,  that,  Tiith  all  his  surliness,  he  was  aa 
capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  by  flat- 
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terj,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  respect  to  the  style,  which  is 
the  sole  object  of  our  present  coosideration,  every  thing  here,  as  far  as 
*  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  Id  these  sentences,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our  author's 
Okjle  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and  sirophcitj, 
that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  characteHz^  it. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinized  words  Dean  Swift  employs. 
No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  as  he  is,  or  borrows  so 
little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation.  From  none  can  we 
take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  significancy  of  words. 
It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now  before  us,  how  plain 
all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  how  significant;  and, 
ID  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  compliment  into  which  he  rises,  how 
little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  writers 
can  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  style  ;  or  would  think  a  com- 
pliment of  this  nature  supported  wHh  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they 
bad  embellished  it  with  some  of  those  high-sounding  words,  whpse 
chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  ap- 
pearance? 

'^  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our 
language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  pretenders  to 
polish  and  refine  it|  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities  ; 
aad  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar." 

The  torn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant.     He  had  spoken  be- 
fore of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on  the 
aDosion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of  a  pub- 
lic representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  state.     One  imperfec- 
tion, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose, 
serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  given,  concerning  the  position  of  ad- 
verbs, so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.     It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  : 
''  that  the  pretenders  to^iolish  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses 
and  absurdities. "     Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adterb,  chxtfly^ 
I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish  the  language, 
have  been  the  chitf  persot^  who  nave   multiplied  its  abuses  in  dis- 
tinction/rom  others,  or,  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have^ 
done«  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  language  in  opposition  to  their 
«*  doing  any  thing  to  refine  it  ?''     These  two  meanings  are  really  differ- 
ent ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word  chiejly  has  in  the  sen- 
tence, we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  understand  it.     The  construction 
wonld  lead  us  rather  to  the   latter  aense ;  that  the  chief  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  language. 
Bat  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  former  sense  was  what  the  Dean 
intended,  us  it  carries  more  of  his  usual  satirical  edge  :  *'  that  the  pre- 
tended refiners  of  our  language  were,  in  fact,  iU  chief  corrupters  ;*'  on 
which  supposition,  hi?  words  ought  to  have  run  thus  :  **  that  the  pretenders 
to  polish  and  refine  it  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses 
and  absurdities ;''  which  would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon  this 
sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out ;  'j  that  our. 
hu^age  b  extremely  imperfect;*^  and  as  there  follpws  an-  enumercition 
conceming  langnaise,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  better  if  laogaage 
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had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verbj  witbcMit 
changiog  the  construction  ;  by  maliing  pretenders  the  ruling  word,  as  is 
done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  th6n,  in  the  third,  re- 
turning again  to  the  former  word  language.  "  That  the  pretenders 
to  polish — ^and  that,  in  many  insUoce:?,  it  oflfcnds," — 1  am  persuaded,  tbat 
the4tructure  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  more  neat  and  happy,  and 
its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thas  : 
*'  That  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improveffients 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  maoy 
instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar  ;  and"  that  the  pre- 
tenders to  polish  and  retine  it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  maltiplj 
its  abuses  and  absurdities."  This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to 
be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might 
have  been  conducted  after  the  most  perfect  manner.  Our  author,  afler 
having  jsaid, 

'^  Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shalttake 
leave  to  be  more  particular  ;**  proceeds  in  Ihe  following  paragraph : 

*'*  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why  dtir 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  In  oar  au- 
thor. For  the  whole  of  this*  paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering,  is, 
in  troth,  perpleied  anil  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short  sentence,  we 
may  discern  an  inaccuracy — ''  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  those 
of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France ;"  putting  the  pronoun  thoMc  in  the  plaral, 
when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  singalar, 
otir  langtMge.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found  in  EngHsh 
authors ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear,  and  are  certainly  eootrary 
to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy 
might  have  been  remedied,  and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  ran 
much  better  in  this  way  ;  **•  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  French." 

*^  It  is  plain,  tbat  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or^o  attempts  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius  ;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in 
Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain." 

To  say  that  "the  Latin  tongue,  infts  purity,  was  never  in  this  ishmd," 
is  very  careless  style  ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  **  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island."  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason  why 
the  Latin  was  never  spokeA  in  its  purity  among  us,  because  our  island 
was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their  tongue 
began  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brought  out  more 
clearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation  ;*  thus  :  <*  It  is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in 
its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards 
the  conquest  of  it  were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius."  He  adds,  **neither 
was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain."  Vulgar  was  one  of  the 
worst  words  he  could  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here; 
namely,  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  so  general ^  or  so  much  in 
common  ttf«,  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Vulgar y  grhen  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  de- 
based language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  isquite  opposite 
to  the  author's  sense  here  ^  for  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that  the  Latin 
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spokeo  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken  in  Gaul  and 
Spain ;  he  means  just  tbe  contrary,  and  had  been  telliog  U8,  that  we  never 
vrere  acqoainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  begsm  to  be  corrupted. 

*'  FcntheT)  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length  all 
recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  in- 
vaders." 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latin 
tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  iti  this  island,  on  account  of  the  shprt 
coatinaance  of  the  Romans  b  it.     He  goes  on  :  '  * 

**  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  harassed 
by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saioos  for  their 
defence;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to 
their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  mountainous 
parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  aqd  language,  be- 
came wholly  Saxon." 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  *^  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,"  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  style 
*to  be^  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next,  as  the  sentence  advances — 
*'*  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  consequently  reduced 
the  greatest  part  of  tlie  island  to  their  own  power."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  conttqutntly  here  ?  If  it  means  afterward^  or  in  progres$  of  time^ 
this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  conseqtumtiy  is  often  taken ;  and 
therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable  with  obscurity.  The  abverb, 
eeuuquenilyy  io  its  most  common  acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  following 
frem  adother,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  if  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and 
means  that  the  Britons  being  subdue^  by' tbe  Saxons,  was  a  necessary 
coDseqaence  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance, 
this  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation. 
For  though  it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by 
their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  sh^l  we  say  to  this  phrase,  ''  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ?"  we  say,  '*  reduce  lo  rule, 
reduce  to  practice ;"  we  can  say,  that  **  one  nation  reduces  another  to 
sahiectioB."  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  ased,  we  always,  as  far  as  I 
know,  iey, ''  reduce  under  their  power."  ^'  Reduce  to  their  power,"  is  so 
barsh  and  nncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's  authority 
ia  laagaage  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  1  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example.  « 

Bendes  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable  with 
want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons  and  the 
scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  os.  First,  tbe  Britons  are  mentioned, 
who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next,  the  Saxqps  appear, 
who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into 
the  mountains  ;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a 
description  given  of  the  change  made  upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group 
of  varioos  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  tbe  mind 
finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.  Apcordingly,  it  is 
quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  render- 
ed faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

**  This  i  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Laiin  words  re- 
■laimi^  in  the  British  than  The  old  Saxon;  which,  excepting  some  few 
variations  in  the  orthography,  is  tha  same  in  most  original  words  with 
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our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  GermaD  and  other  northern 
dialects.'* 

This  sentence  is  fauUj,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the  last. 
It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts  ;  and,  besides  thia,  it  is  also  too 
loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What  he  had  there 
said  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons,  and  changing  the  cos- 
toms,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and'good 
reason  for  our  present  language  being  Saxon  rather  than  British.  This 
is  the  inference  which  we  would,  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the 
premises  just  before  laid  down  :  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  '*  this  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  toi^oe 
than  in  the  old  Saxon,''  we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this 
inference  appears.  If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  dedoc- 
tion,  it  is  gathered  only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Bri- 
tons had  tome  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  as,  io 
order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  nerer  had  any.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  coucer^ting  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  peVplexed,  and  obscure.  Hi»arga- 
ment  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order  to  make  it  be 
distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  Ift  the  next  para- 
graph, he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influence  of  the  French 
tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes  more  clear,  though  not 
remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

'*  Edward  the  Confessor,  baring  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  ToQgue  with 
the  Saxon ;  the  court  aflecting  what  tl^e  Prince  was  fond  of,  and  others 
taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  Conqueror 
proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast  nun^bers  of  that 
nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monnfitory .  giving  them  great  quantities  of 
land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  io  that  language,  and  eodearoariqg 
to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdo^i." 

On  these  two  sentences.  1  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe.  The 
sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  io  simple,  unafiected  language. 

"  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received  ;  but  your  Lordship 
hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater  pro- 
gress here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  territories  on  that 
continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife  ;  made  frequent  journeys  and 
expeditions  thither  ;  and  was  always  attended  with  a  number  of  bis  conn- 
tiymen,  retainers  at  court." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition  be- 
tween an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  bis  Lordship ;  and  in  com- 
pliment to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had  convinced  him  of 
8omewhat,that  difliered  from  the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  most  natu- 
rally understand  bis  words  :  *'  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived ;  but  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me" — Now  here  there  osost 
be  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on  examinii^g  what  went  before,  there 
appears  no  .sort- of  opposition  betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  author's  patron.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  had  proceeded  much  farther  than  £dward  the  Confessor, 
.  in  propagating  the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it 
universal.  Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone 
on  to  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  Wilfiam  :  which  two  opinions  are  as  entirely 
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coiisistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be  ;  and  therefore  the  oppotitioii 
here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  adversative  particle  (ntt^ 
was  Improper  and  groundless.  ^ 

*<  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the  con- 
quer we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  ai  greater  mixture  with  French  than  at 
present ;  many  words  having  been  afterward  rejected,  and  some  since  the 
days  of  Spenser  ;  although  we'bave  still  retained  not  a  few,  which  have 
been  long  antiquated  fai  France." 

This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity.  It  consists  of 
foar  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a  semicolon.  In 
gdng  along  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to  end  at  the  second  of 
Uiese,  or  at  ftrthest,  at  the  third ;  when  to  our  surprise,  a  new  mem- 
ber pops  out  upon  us,  and  fiatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts 
together.  Such  a  structure  of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless 
writing.  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  **  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the 
coilqaest  we  made,''  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place 
of  **•  intercourse  by  the  dominions  we  possessed,'*  it  should  have  been — 
^  by  reason  of  the  dominions  we  possessed  ;"  or,  *^  occasioned  by  the 
dominions  we  possessed  ;"  and  in  place  of,  '<  the  dominions  we  possessed 
^ere,  and  the  conquests  we  mad^,"  the  regular  style  is — <<  the  dominions 
which  we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests'.which  we  made."  The 
relative  pronoun  wAtcA,  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
oodtted.  But  when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in 
conTersation,  or  in  very  light  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to  fill 
up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  ^  After  having  said, 
*^I  coold  produce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  *it  were  of  any  use 
or  entertainment,"  our  author  begins  the  next  paragraph  thus : 

**  To  examine  hato  the  several  circumstances  by  «vhich  the  laju^uage  of 
a  coontry  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field." 

There  b  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  ^unless  that  here  occurs 
the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  treatise ; 
*' entering  into  a  wide  field,"  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive  ^ob- 
ject. Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I  before 
observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind  ;  and  though 
this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects,  yet  his  plainness 
and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  preferable 
to  an  ostentatious,  and  affected  parade  of  ornament. 

"  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English, 
seem  to  have  unde:^one  the  same  fortune.  The  first,  from  the  days  of 
Romnlus  to  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  suffered  perpetual  changes  ;  and  by 
what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on  that  subject, 
as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Latin,  three  hnndred  years  before  TuUy,  was  as  unintelligible  in  his 
time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these 
two  have  changed  as  much  since  William  the  Conqueror  (which  is  but 
little  less  than  seven  hundred  yeai's)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done 
in  the  like  term." 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be   writing  negligently  here.    This 
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sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  Idnd,  of  wfaicb  some 
instances  have  occarred  before  ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  requires 
a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the  period  at 
first  reading.  In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelessness  of  expression. 
He  says,  ^*  It  is  manifest  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tofly^ 
was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  ^me 
period  are  now.'*  By  the  Englhb  and  French  of  the  same  {>eriod''  mcot 
naturally  be  understood,  *'  the  English  and  French  that  were  spoken 
three  hundred  years  before  Tolly."  This  is  the  only  grammatical  mean- 
ing his  words  will  bear  ;  and  yet  assuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision,  is, 
'<  the  English  and -French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  ago  ;*' 
or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had 
mentioned,  was  from  the  age  of  Tally.  Bat  when  an  author  writes  hastily^, 
and  does  not  review  with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  in- 
accuracies will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style.  » 

<<  Whether  our  langungc  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  B4>- 
roan  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is 
worth. ,  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of  the  last ;  as 
the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tjranny,  which  ruined  the  atidj 
of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement  for  popular 
orators :  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  lor 
employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and 
odier  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  nttflsbc^  of 
foreign  pretenders  to  Rooie  ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  oi  the  age  were  wholly  tamed 
into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great  corruption  of 
manners, and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury ,  with  foreign  terms  to  eiqnress 
it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned  ;  not  to  mention  tii€ 
invasions  from  the  Goths'  and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to 
insist  on." 

-  In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies— » 
^'  The  change  of  their' government  to  a  tyranny  ;"  Of  whose  government? 
He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and  therefor^  we 
guess  at  his  meaning ;  but  the  style  is  ungrammatical ;  for  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore,  when  he  says,  '*  their 
government,"  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pronoon 
th/dr  can  refer  with  any  propriety. — <*  Giving  the  capacity  for  employ- 
ments to  several  towns  in  Gaul,"  is  a  questionable  expression.  For  tboogh 
towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a 
town  'Hhe  capacity  for  employments,"  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  *^  The 
wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,"  is  a  phraae 
which  does  not  well  ex[^ess  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can 
be  turned  into  panegyric  ;  but  they  may  be  turned  toreardB  panef^yric^  or 
employed  in  panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — "  The  grei^ 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  forei^ 
terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  thkt  might  be  assigned.'^ — He 
means,  •«  with  several  other  reasons."  The  word  reasons  had  indeed  been 
mentioned  before  ;  but  as  it  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  back- 
ward, the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  **  Not  to  mention,*'  he  adds,  <'the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and 
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TaadaJs,  whicli  are  too  obyiogs  to  insist  on/'  One  would  imagine  him  to 
mean,  that  the  inyasions  from  the  Goths  and  Yandals,  are  hiitortcal  facts 
too  wen  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a 
cfiflerent  thing,  though  he  has  not  taken  the  proper  method  of  express^ ' 
ing  It,  through  his  haste,  probablj,  to  finish  the  paragraph  :  namely,  that 
these  iuTasions  from  the  Goths  and  Tandals,  '<  were  causes  of  the  cor- 
itiption  of  the  Roman  language  too  obyious  to  be  insisted  on*" 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  anj  further.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
point  out  manj  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  considered, 
nut,  in  order  that  mj  observations  may  not  be  construed  as  meant  to 
depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below  their  just 
TBlue,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before 
concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an 
ftuihof^s  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  which 
chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
duction :  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by  no  means  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this  exercise.  But  after 
having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many  other  of  his  writings,  the 
Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  wlHch  applies  equally  to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr. 
Addbon,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inaccura- 
ciea,  as  I  liave  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit.  Refinement 
in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to.  Tn 
several  modem  productions  of  vmry  small  value,  I  should  find  it  difE< 
enit  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might  probaUy 
be  dl  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the  turn  of 
liie  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  uptm  the 
wfaoley  ral^  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  ties  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  cast  or  complexion  of  the  style ;  which  a  person 
of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious  ;  to  be  feeUci  for  instance,  a£d 
diffuse ;  ffimsy  or  affected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious ;  though  the  faults 
cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  i|S  when  they  lie  in 
some  erroneous  or  negligent  ccmstruction  of  a  sentence.  Whereas 
such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  general  charac- 
ters of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasional  neg%ence, 
every  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve.  We  see  their 
ikuHs  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  writer  of  tfense  and 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affectation,  attentive  to 
thoughts  as  Well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  current  of  his  language, 
elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only  proper  use  to  be  OHide 
of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  such  authors,  is  to  point 
out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  composition,  some 
of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors ;  and 
to  render  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict  ait;entioB  to  languuge 
and  to  style.  Let  them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great 
authors;  let  them  study  to  be  always  natural,  and  as  far  as  they  can, 
alvrays  correct  in  their  expressions ;  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
times,  lively  and  striking ;  but  carefuUy  avoid  being  at  any  time  o^t^ih 
tatious  and  affected. 
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liLOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING— HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENXEr- 
GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE-r-DOMOSTHENES. 

HAvrKo  finished  thai  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language  and  * 
style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the  subjects 
upon  which  style  is  employed.  1  begin  with  what  is  properly  called 
eloquence,  or  public  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  1  am  to  consider  the 
different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking ;  the  manner  suited  to 
each  ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of  all  the  P^^  of  a 
discourse ;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it.  fiut  before 
I  enter  on  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsist- 
ed in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  will  lead  into  some  detail ;  but 
i  hope  a  useful  one ;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and 
of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which  false 
notions  have  been  more  prevalent.     Hence,  it  has  been  so  often,  and  is 
still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.     When  you  speak  to  a  plain  man, 
of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  little 
attention.    He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of  speech ; 
the  artDf  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly  ;  or  of  speaking,  so  as  to 
please  and  tickle  the  ear.    ''  Give  me  good  sense,*'  says  he,  *<  and  keep 
your  eloquence  for  boys.*'     He  is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were  what 
he  conceives  it  to  be.     It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed, 
below  the  study  of  any  wise  or  good  man.      But  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  truth.     To  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose. 
For  the  best  definition  which,  1  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  u  the 
art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  bpeak. 
Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being, 
to  have  some  end  in  view  ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade, 
or,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.     He  who 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  movt  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.     Whatever  then  the  subject 
be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history,  or  even  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  orations.     The  definition  which  I  have  given  of  eloquence, 
comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it ;  whether  calculated  to  in- 
struct, to  persuade,  or  to  please.     But  as  the  most  important  subject  of 
discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence  chiefly  appears 
when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  persuade  to  action.     As  it 
is  principally,  with  reference  to  this  end,  that  it  becomes  the  object  of 
iCt,  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it,  be  defined,  the  art  of  penua- 
sion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately  follow^ 
which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the^art.  It  follows  clearlr, 
that  1)1  order  to  persuade^,  the  most  essential  reqnisiles  ar^.  solid  argu- 
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meat,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appearing  in  the  speaker^ 
joioed  with  sach  graces  of  stjle  and  atteraoce,  as  shall  draw  oar  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all.  No  man  can 
be  truly  eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In 
order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense  you  must  lirst  convince  him ;  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of 
what  you  propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading,  though 
tbey  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding,  different  things, 
which  it  is  necessary* for  us,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each  other. 
Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only  ;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the 
liractice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  convince  m^  of  truth  ; 
it  ia  the  business  of  the  orator  to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by 
engaging  my  affections  on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not 
always  go  together.  They  oi$gkt^  indeed,  to  go  together  ;  and  would  do 
so,  if  our  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding. 
Bat  as  our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice, 
or  public  spirit)  are  laudable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though  the  un* 
derstanding  be  satisfied  :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the  judgment. 
Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  inclination  or  heart ; 
and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his  strength  to  gain  ;  for 
no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is  not  founded  upon  convic- 
tion. But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  ojatorviust  go  farther  than  merely 
producing  conviction;  he  i£u8t  consider  man  asia  creature < moved  by 
many  different  springy,  and  must  act  upon  them  all.  He  must  address 
himself  tothe  passions  ;  he  must  paint  to  the  fanicy,  and  touch  the  heart ; 
andy  hence*  besides  solid  argument,  and  cle^ir  method,  all  the  conciliating 
and  interesting  arts,  b6th  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the 
idea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection,  may,  pf^rhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence ;  as 
an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  gobd. 
There  is  do  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also  be,  and  too 
oAeo  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who  would  think  of 
formif^  an  argument  from  this  against  the  colti^ation  of  our  reasoning 
powers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied 
among  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  bad  men  ;  but  it  lyere  perfectly  childish  to  contend,  that  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms 
which  you  give  to  vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Eloquence  is  no  inrention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to 
be  eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical 
situation  :  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will  see  him 
lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion.  The  art  of  oratory 
proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  that  track  which  nature  has  first 
pointed  out  to  men.  And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursued,  the 
more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded 
against  the  abuse  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enable  the  better  to 
distinguish  between  true  eloquence  and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The  first, 
and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers.  Such,  gene«> 
rally,  is  the  eloquence  of  f^negyrics,  inaugural  orations,  addresses  to 
great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort.     Thrs  ormtmental  sort  of 
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cTMnpositioD  is  not  altogetber  to  be  rejected.  It  nay  innocently 
and  entertain  the  mind  :  and  it  niny  be  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with 
T^ry  useful  scntimentp.  But  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  where  the 
speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there  u 
great  danger  of  art  being  'strained  into  ostentation,  and  of  the  compoet- 
tion  becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  ;uid  a  higher  degree  of  ^eloquence  is,  when  the  speaker  aims 
not  merely  to  please,  but  al^o  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  conrince ;  when 
his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  himself  and  his  cause  : 
in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating  them  with  the  greatest 
force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering  them 
with  propriety  and  beauty ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  that  judigAient 
or  embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  Within 
this  compass,  chiefly  is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

Bat  there  is  a  third,  and  sttli  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  wherein  a 
greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind  ;  by  which  we  are  not 
only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried  along  witii  the 
speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with  his ;  we  enter 
into  all  his  emotions  ;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  he 
itispires  us ;  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigour  and 
warmth.  Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the  most  illustrious  field 
to  this  species  of  eloquence ;  and  the  pulpit  also  admits  it. 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  constequence,  that  the 
high  eloquence  which  I  have  last,  mentioned,  is  always  the  oflbprii^of 
passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  ihat  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  h  stgi" 
tated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  nvm  may  convince,  and 
even  persuade  others  to  act  by  mere  reason  and  argument.  But  that 
degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly 
denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passion. 
Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mied,  without 
throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt 
all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind  ioonitely  more  enlighteaed, 
more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  mo- 
ments. A  man,  actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times*  He  is  conscious  of  moce  strength  and  force ; 
he  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  execntes 
them  with  a  boldness  and  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he 
could  not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt.  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  eloquent. 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  transmits  to  ethers, 
by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiments  which  he  feds  : 
his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive ;  and  nature  here  shows  herself 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just 
and  noted  rule  :  **  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primnm  ipsi  tibi." 

Thi»  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows  from 
passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to  f 
and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  principle  itself.  For 
hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of 
any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  afiecting  their  audience.  Hence,  all 
laboured  declamation,  and  affected  ornaments  of  style,  which  show  the 
mind  to  bb  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  elo- 
queneOi  Hence  all  studied  prettincss,  in* gesture  or  pronunciation, 
detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.     Hence  a  discourse 
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thai  is  read,  moves  ds  less  than  one  that  b  spokeo,  as  bating  less  tlie 
appeiffaace  of  cooMDg  warm  from  the  heart.  Uence,  to  cdl  a  man  cdd» 
is  (be  same  tbiog  as  to  aaj,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeplied 
man,  who  is  always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly,  or  a  canniog 
ttMrccnairy  man,  who  is  sospected  rather  to  assame  the  appearance  of 
pimaioo  than  to  feel  it,  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  pablic  speakhig. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  disinter- 
ested, and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persoade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me,  con<> 
ceraing  eloqoence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
begin,  as  the  foundation  of  mach  of  what  1  am  afterward  to  suggest. 
Fran  what  I  llfve  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence  is  a  high 
taleol  and  of  great  importance  in  society ;  and  that  it  requires  both 
natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art.  Viewed  as  the  art  of 
persossioo,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness  of  understanding, 
and  eonsiderable  acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and,  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  stroi^  sensibility  of  mind,  a  warm  and 
lively  imagination,  joined  with  correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
GommaBd  of  the  power  of  language ;  to  which  must  also  be  added,  the 
gmees  of  pronuociation  and  delivery.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider 
in  what  state  eloquence  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  ni^ions. 
f  4t  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to  be 
looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of 
his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  little  sub- 
Hmity  of  genins  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this 
observation  with^  gteat  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  th^ 
nnrse  of  true  genius ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes 
ofmen ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every 
art.  AH  other  qualifications,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who 
are  derived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave  liecome  an  orator  ;  he 
can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reasoning  be,  in 
the  main,  true  ;  it  most,  however,  be  understood  with  some  limitations. 
VoTy  under  arbitrary  governments,  if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  arts,  omamcfnted  eloquence  may  flourish 
remarkably.  Witness  France  at  this  day,, when,  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Louts  XIV.  more  of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a 
certain  sphere,  is  to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in 
Europe  ;  though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  Their  setmons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
ere  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
comemnly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of 
the  soblime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general,  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  the  flowery,  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind  ;  calculated  more  to 
please  and  soothe,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and 
forcible  eloquence  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  besides  the  general 
^m  of  soAae^s  and  eflieminacy  which  such  governments  may  be  justly 

ipposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be 
iieh  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  de* 
Docratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  narrower  range  ;  it  can  be  ex^ 
^rted  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  exchaded  from  those  great 

;enes  of  public  business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the  freest  play ; 

here  inqiortant  aflairs  z^e  transacted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  is 
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^ore  seriously  stadied.  Wherever  man  can  acquire  m^t  power  over 
man  by  means  of  reason  and  discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free 
state  of  goyemmeDt,  there  we  may  naturally  eipect  that  true  eloquence 
will  be  best  understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go  ikr 
back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the  mODU- 
ments  of  Eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there  wa8» 
indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind  ;  but  it  approached  nearer  to 
poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  firat  ages  was  pas^ 
sionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing,  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words,  of 
which  speech  then  consisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tincturewhich  language 
naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of  men,  agitated 
by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events,  whith  to  them  are 
strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state,  raptoV'e  and  enthusiasm,  the  paienis 
of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  men  waa 
as  yet  unfrequeot,  and  force  and  strength  were  the  chief  means  employed 
in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion,  of  reasoning 
and  debate,  could  be  but  little  known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power 
was  in  the.  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were 
accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  ind 
none  of  those  refinements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking -tn 
object  of  importance,  were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  repubhcs,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion  ;  and  these 
^ve  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps,  has  never  bad 
again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has 
ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who  have  studied  the  powers 
of  speech,  it  is  necessaty,  that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a  little,  on  this 
period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were 
governed,  at  first  by  kings,  who  were  called  tyrants,  and  who  being,  in  suc- 
cession, expelled  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  nomber 
of  democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated 
by  the  same  high  spirit  of  freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one 
another.  We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states, 
to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found  most  of 
their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their  orators  :  for 
though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among  them  after  that 
period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made' any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence,  and, 
indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens^  The  Athenians  were 
an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people ;  practised  in  business,  and  sharpen- 
ed by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happened  in  their  govern- 
ment. The  genius  of  their  government  was  entirely  democratical ;- their 
legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  had 
indeed  a  senate  of  five  hundred  ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  aflairs  were  conducted  there, 
altogether,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilful  application  to  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  a  popular  assembly.      There,  laws  were  made,. 
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peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  Fom 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the 
memest  tradesman  excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In 
aoch  a  state,  eloquence,  it  is  ohrious,  would  be  much  studied  as  the 
sorest  means  of  rismg  to  influence  and  power ;  and  what  sort  of  do- 
qitenee  ?  Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but  that  which 
-wma  found  upon  trial  to  be  most  effectual  for  con?incing,  interesting,  and 
partoading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not  a  mere 
competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention  for  that  public 
leading,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men  of  ambition,  and  the 
men  of  rirtne. 

Among  a  nation  so  enlightened  and  acute,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  pmd  to  every  thinff  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  public  taste  reioned  and  judicious.  Accordin^y,  it  was  improved 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed 
hito  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  ora- 
tors, did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but 
Use  eloquence :  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness,  were 
fiictions  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when 
aoBM  important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
roosed  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly 
^stinguished,  very  justly,  between  genuine  and  spurious  eloquence ; 
and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents ;  because  he 
spoke  always  to  the.  purpose,  affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words, 
i»ed  weighty  arguments,  and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest 
lay.  In  critical  conjunctures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  were  alarmed 
with  some  pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  pro- 
clamation vras  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
of^on  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declanmtion  and 
sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  resented  and 
pmiiahed  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed  to  business. 
Xheir  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to 
address  the  people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be  held  answerable  for 
the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The  most  liberal  endow- 
ments of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found  such  a  school  for  true 
oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Elo- 
quence there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
of  &ction  and  freedom,  of  public  business  and  of  active  life ;  and  not 
firom  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to 
fimey  more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Fislstratus,' who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted  his  plan 
of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Piutarch,  as  the  first  who  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  arts  of  speech.  His 
abflity  in  these  arts  he  employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign 
power;  which,  however,  when  he  had  attained  it,  be  exercised  with 
moderation.  Of  the  orators  who  flourished  between  iiis  time  and  the 
Peloponnesian  vfar,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles, 
who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height  indeed,  that  it 
does  not  appear  he  was  evtv  afterward  surpassed.  He  was  more  than 
an  orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman. and  a  general ;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  For  forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
nith  absolute  sway;  aod  historians  ascribed  bis  influence,  not  more  to 
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ftls  politieal  tftlents  than  to  hk  tloqttence,  which  wtt  of  that  feiclbla 
vebemeBt  ktnd,  that  6ore  eveiy  thing  before  it,  and  trfoniphed  over  die 
passione  and  aBlectiona  of  the  people.  Hence,  he  had  tha  aamnme  of 
Oljmpias  given  him  ;  and  it  was  said,  that,  like  Jopiter,  he  thundered 
when  he  apc^e.  Though  his  ambttlpn  be  liable  to  eensnre,  y«t  great 
virtues  certainly  he  had;  and  it  was  the  confidence  which  the  peo|rie 
reposed  in  hie  integrity,  that  gave  such  a  power  to  his  eloquence ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, without  which  the  influence  of  public  epeaking  in  a  popular 
state  can  seldom  go  ftir.  He  appears  to  have  been  generous,  magnnnl* 
mous,  and  public*  spirited  ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himeelf;  be  expend* 
ed  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money^  but  chiefly  on  pul^c  worica; 
and  at  lih  death  is  said  to  have  valued  hiniseli  principally  on  havfaig  never 
obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  h^  long 
administration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular,  recorded  of  Pisriciea  by 
Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  wri- 
ting, a  discourse  designed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Pelopennesian  war,  arose 
Gleon,  Aloibiades,  Critias,  and  Theram^nas,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens, 
who  Were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence.  They  Were  not  orators 
by  profession  ;  they  were  not  formed  1^  schools,  but  by  a  much  nore 
powerfel  education,  that  of  business  and  debate ;  where  man  aharpesed 
man,  and  civil  aflairs  carried  on  by  public  spedcin^,  called  forth  every 
exertion  of  the  mind.  The  manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  pre- 
vailed-, we  learn  from  the  orations  in  the  history  of  Tbvcydides,  who  aiao 
flourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even 
to  some  degree  of  obscurity.  *<  Grandes  erant  verbis,"  says  Cicero, 
**  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  aerom  brevis,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  canaam, 
Interdum  sub  obscuri."*  A  manner  very  different  from  wimt,  in  modem 
times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory  ;  and  which 
tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audiences  to  which 
they  ^oke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  afler  the  days  of  Pericles^  become 
an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  oet 
of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and  sometioMS  moMatBy 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  such  as  Prota*- 
goras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who  was  more  eminent  than  all 
the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These  sophists  joined  to  their  art  of 
rhetoric  a  subtle  logic,  and  were  generally  a  S(Ut  of  metaphysical  ahep* 
tics.  Gorgias,  however,  was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leoatittm 
of  Sicuy,  his  native  city ;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  tived 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de  Ideia,  1.  ti. 
cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which  we  see  his  style 
and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial :  full  of  antUheaieand 
pmnted  expression  ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Grecian  subtilty  h^d  already 
carried  the  study  of  language.  These rhetoriciana  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  general  instructions  concerning  eloquence  to  tbeu 
pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their  tnstc  ;  but  they  professed  the  ar. 
of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  all  sorts  of  orations  ;  and  of  teaching: 

"^  "  They  were  onagnif^cent  in  their  expressions  ;  tbey  abounded  in  thought ;  th< 
compressed  their  matter  into  few  word.^,  and,  br  th»iir  brerltv,  were  sometimes  ol 
scure." 
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thefo  how  to  ^peak  for  ami  ai!;aiDst  every  caase  whatever.  Upon  thid 
|dan,  they  were  the  first  who  treated  of  commoo  places,  and  the  artificial 
inventioa  of  argnments  and  topics  for  every  sabject.  I  a  the  bands  of 
finch  meOf  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate  from  the 
maaciilioe  strmn  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  sophistical 
art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  corrupters  of  true  eloquence. 
To  them  the  great  Socrates  opposed  himself.  B^  a  profound,  but  sim- 
ple rsasooing  peculiar  to  himself,  he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and 
endcavoared  to  recall  men's  attention  from  that  abuse  6f  reasoning  and 
cUscoorse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and 
useful  thoi^ht. 

In  the  tame  age,  tliongh  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher  above 
mentioned,   flourished  Isocrates,   whose  writings  are  still  extant.      He 
was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence,  he  acquired  both 
a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profes- 
sion*   No  contemptible  orator  he  was.     His  orations  are  full  of  morali- 
ty amd  good  sentiments ;   they  are  flowing  and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute 
of  vigour.     He  never  engaged  in  public   aflisiirs,  nor  pleaded  causes  ; 
sttid  accordingly  his  orations  are  calculated  only  for  the  shade  ;  **  Pompas,'' 
Cicero  allows,  '*  magis  quam  pugnae.  aptior  ;  ad  voloptatem  aurium,  ac- 
coramodatoa  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'"^     The  style  of  Gor- 
guu  of  Leontium  was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally 
of  two  members  balanced  against  each  other.     The  style  of  Isocrates, 
OQ  the  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  introduced   the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which 
bad  a  studied  music  and  harmonious   cadence ;    a  manner    which   he 
has  carried  to  a  vicious  excess.     What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator, 
who  employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  en- 
titled the  Panegyric  ?     How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  be- 
stowed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  seolences  ?     Dionysius 
of  Halicaroassus  has  given  us,  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upon 
those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  h  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is, 
in  my  optnioD,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant, 
and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.     He  commends  the  splendour  of 
Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments  ;  but  severely  cen- 
sures his  aflectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sen- 
tences.    He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer ;  not  a  natural  persua- 
sive speaker.     Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  fail- 
ings, yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to  that  '*  plena 
ac  Domerosa  oratio,"  that  swelling  and  musical  style  which  isocrates  in- 
troduced, and  with  the  love  of  which,  Cicero  himself  was,  perhaps; 
somewhat  infected.      In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat.  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  in- 
forms us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and  he  differed  in  this  particular,  and 
that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his  partiality  to  isocrates.^     The  manner  of 
Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to 
>Baposition ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  Should  do  so.     It  gives  them 
fe   id^  of  that  regularity,  cadence,   and  magnificence  of  style,  which 
Is  the  ear :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they 
11  find  this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business, 
commanding  attention.     It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 

'  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for  the  amuBcment  of  a 
tie  audience,  than  for  judicial  contests*" 
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crates,  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  bis  contemporary,  or 
but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institations  of  rhetoric ;  which  are 
indeed  formed  apon  a  plan  of  eloqaence  very  different  from  that  of 
Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  had  it 
in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more  towards  coDTinciag 
and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical  cadence  of  periodic 

Isaens  and  Lysias,  8o\ne  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  beloog  also 
to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  eariier  than  isocrates,  and  is  the 
model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  'VTennis  vel  Sohtilis.'' 
He  has  none  of  Isocnite's  pomp*  He  is  every  where  pure  and  Attic  in 
the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  bat  wants  force,  mid  is 
sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isseus  is  chiefly  reaiarkahle  for 
being  the  master  of 'the  great  Demosthenes,  m  whom,  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged, eloqgeoce  shone  forth  with  higher  splendoor,  than  perhaps 
in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator,  and  whose  manner  and  dni- 
racter,  therefore,  most  deserve  our  particular  attention.  « 

I  shall  not  spend  any^time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demosthaaca'a 
life ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he  diacoverod 
to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  the  unsuccessfulness  of  his  first  atteaopta  ; 
his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the  disadvantage*  that 
arose  from  bis  person  and  address  ;  his  shutting  himsdf  op  io  a  cava, 
that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea  afaore» 
that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tomuHuous  assembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in  hia 
speech  ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  bia 
shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was 
sublet;  all  those  circumstances,  which  we   ieara  froaa  Plutarch,  are 

*  in  the  j«4feioai  comparifoii,  which  Dionysifu  of  Halietrnanat  aisket  of  the 
meriU  of  Lysis*  and  L|ocnles,  he  aaciibee  to  Lyiias,  as  Uia  disUMpibhiBg  etenictar 
of  his  manner,  a  certain  iprace  or  elegance  arising  Troin  simplicity  ;  **  Ili^atfya^  «  Avnb 
K^tft^  TO  Xa^m'  « /*  l0-o«g(vnrc  fiHKvttu,^  .  '*  The  style  of  Lysias  has  gncefulaest  for 
its  nature ;  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it*'    In  the  art  of  narration,  as  dia- 
tinct,  probable,  and  persuasife,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  oralars ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to  pcirate  litigation  thao 
to  great  subjects.    He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.    The  mag- 
nificence and  splendour  of  Isocrates  ib   more  suited  to  great  occasions.      He  is 
more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;    and,  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  fkr  eieels  bka.    With 
regard  to  the  affectation  which  b  visible  in  Isocrates's  manner,  he  coadades 
he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observations,  whieh  should  never  be 
gotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators  :  *'  Tii;  /jottm  o^oimc  T»r  m^ntm'n  g.,^. 
xoi  Tdir  axnf*VTt^f*m  ntc  fJ^UK  to  /Mt^xiuZiU.  wc  UoMtfAofov  Z^aimi  y^  i  Itama.  roAAwui  t« 
{i/S/u«  T»j  MfMK,  mod  Tir  ju/u^ir  AMriTM  t«  eburSffoi*,  ngceTirBV  T*  vrpn^fA'  W  itatMtm  svX^rn, 
HM  iyttymtu,  to  o^iotctoif  iw  ««t*  ^wa-o,    j^ktrmi  /f  s  tpwif  «^  f^otfumi  •wwimi  tw  m^, 
i  tn  M^  T«t  ireiffumt  wftCuxm  /•  ^»  irngi  ir»Aiyuv  aduUfiinK  M>o»7/  wujAmt*  tw  «^i  ^tfj^  ^VX"^ 
uaiwKtf  0  ^Mitg-Mc,  T«  it«fA^.  jeoT  dfecr^ata,  mm  /um^  itmih  nmm  hk  atta  ma.  ^utapt'  «a  ww^ 
ia9^X^  OK^iMMir-  A«a^0F  cT'orf*  oti  ttai  /iMt/Sus  av  isru  ^woire.  XHf"'^!*^  ><<C  ***  •»  '«a*fc  UU 
»<A/^  >4w/bcfF0(,  hu^w  -riixy/jM  tutt  irexi/Mrrat  ToriXM."    Judic.  de  Isocrat  p.  558.     *'Bis 
studied  ciFcamfleuon  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of  speeeh,  I  do 
not  approve.   The  thought  is  frequent^  made  subservient  to  the  auisic  of  the  eentsaoi 
and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.    Whereas,  in  every  discourse  wheia  ImjjliiBi  ai 
aflairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed,  and  natore  certainly  dictates  fbat  II 
expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to  tiie  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expressiii 
When  one  rises  to  give  public  council  concerning  war  and  peace,  or  tal^s  the  chargn  a' 
private  man,  who  is  sUnding  at  the  bar  to  be  Uried  for  his  life,  those  studied  deeoiatioi 
those  theatrical  graces,  and  juvenile  flowers  are  out  of  place.    Instead  of  being  of  m 
vice  they  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  we  eqiouse.    When  the  contest  is  of  a  eeiii 
kind,  ornaments,  which  at  another  time  would  have  beaaty,  then  lose  thair  eAct,  i 
prove  hostile  to  the  affections  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hoaiars.** 
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Tery  enconnignig  to  aiicb  as  stiidj  eloquence,  88  thef  show  bow  frr  art 
and  applieation  oiaj  avail,  &w  acquiring  an  excelleace  which  natore  aeem* 
ed  onwilliag  to  grant  ua* 

Deepiaiag  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoriciam  oi' 
thai  age  followed,  Demoethenea  returned  to  the  ibrcible  and  manly  eIo« 
meqee  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  principal 
daractcriatka  of  his  style.      Never    had   orator  a  finer   field   than 
Demoetbanes  in  his  Olynthlacs  and  Philippica,  which  are  his  capital 
omtions  ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that 
integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are 
iadabted  for  much  of  their  merit.     The  subject  is  to  rouse  the  uidigna- 
tkm  of  bis  countrymen  against  PbUip  of  Macedon,  the  jftiblic  enemy  of 
llie  Ubeitiea  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  msidious  mea- 
anvaa,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  tliem  asleep  to 
daogar.     In  the   prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every 
proper  method  to  animate  a  pe<^]e,  renowned  for  jusUce,  humanity,  and 
valosv,  but  in  manpp  instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.     He 
baldly  taaea  them  with  thehr  venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference 
to  tiie  public  cause ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an 
aaator,  be  recalls  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows 
iham  that  they  are  still  a  flourishing  §nd  a  powerful  people,  the  natural 
pratACtors  of  4ie  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  mclination  te 
axflrt  tbemaeives,  m  order  to  ^ake  Philip  tremble.     With  his  contem- 
poraiy  orators,  who  were  in  PhlUp^s  biterest,  and  who  persuaded  the 
people  to  peace,  be  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country*     He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  con- 
^t,  but  be  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters  iirto  par- 
f^cuHura  ;  and  points  out,  with  great  eiagtness,  the  measures  of  execu- 
tkM.     Tbis  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.     They  are  strongly  aul- 
maledt  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.     They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  demon- 
strations, founded  on  sound  reason.     The  figures  which  he  uses,  are 
aever  sought  aft^r ;  but  always  rise  firom  the  subject.     He.  employs 
them  apwr^i|dy  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not  the  dis- 
tinetioBS  of  this  <»ator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar 
to  Umaelf,  which  forms  bis  character,  and  sets  him  above  all  odiers. 
He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words.     We  forget 
the  aratos>»  and  think  of  the  business.    He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels 
to  acUon.    He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation ;  no  method  of  insinuation  ; 
no  laboured  introductions ;  but  is  like  a  man  foil  of  his  subject,  who, 
after  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  'plain 
truths,  enters  directly  on  business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,    when   contrasted   with 

JKschinea  in  the  celebrated   oration   ''pro  Corona."     i&schines  was 

bis  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 

^~ignished  orators  of  that  age.     But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 

schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much  less 

ression  on  the  mind.     His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that  was  in 

Btion,  are  Indeed  very  subtile :  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes 

general  and  HI  supported.    Whereas,  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that 

liiag  can  resist.    He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  violence ;  be 

>*B  rds  character  in  the  strongest  colours ;  iind  the  particular  merit 

lat  oration   is,  that  all  the  descriptions  ha  it  are  highly  picturesque. 

sre  runs  through  It  a^strain  of  magnanimKy  and  high  honour :  the 
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orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  conscious  dignity  which  great  ac- 
tions and  public  spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  liberties 
with  one  another;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrained  license  which 
ancient  manners  permitted,  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrilitj,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics, 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  want  of  dignity  ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  this  res- 
pect, to  the  greater  decency  of  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong'  and  concise,  though  sometimes, 
it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt.  His  words  are  very 
expressive  ;  hft  arrangement  Is  firm  and  manly ;  and  though  far  from 
being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studied,  but 
concealed  number,  and  rhythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are 
fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would 
.  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  in  senti- 
ment. His  action  and  pronunciatiou  are  recorde<h  to  have  l>een  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composition, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one  forms  of 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the  gentle 
kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave,  serious,  passionate ;  takes  every 
thing  on  a  high  tone  ;  never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing 
like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence, 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be 
thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace ;  which  Dionysins  of  Halicamassos 
attributes  to  his  imitating  too  closely  the  *  manner  of  Thucy  dides,  who 
was  his  great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  Is  said  to  have 
written  eight  times  over  with  bis  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  &r 
more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  mas- 
culine eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at 
this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty,  eloquence  of 
course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced 
by  the  rhetoricians  aAd  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  soDie  character,  but  he  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who 
aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  <*  Delectabat  Athenienses,"  says 
Cicero,  ''  magis  quam  inflammabat."  '^  He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  warmed  them."  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecian 
orators  of  any  note. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


HISTORY  OP  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.. ROMAN  ELOQUENCf 

CICERO.. VODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ron 
where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its  most  splen* 
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and  illuatrioas  form.  Tbe  Romans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether 
mde  and  onskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduced 
among  them'-,  tbejr  were  not  known  till  after  the  conqnest  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their  OMsters  in 
eyery  pari  of  leaftning  : 

Grecia  eapta  fentm  Tictbrem  cepit,  et  artet 

iBtaUt  agresti  Latio.* Hor.  Epitt  ad.  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning  from  the 
Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius 
for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and  magnifi-  < 
cent,  bat  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  ha^  neither  the  viva- 
city nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  :  their  passions  were  not  so  easily 
moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively  ;  in  comparison  of  them,  they 
v7ere  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  their  character  ; 
it  was  r^ular,  firm,  and  stately ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive 
nanret^,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to  suit  every  different  mode 
and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  distinguished 
above  that  of  every  other  country. 

GraUfl  ingenittDi;  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo      ' 

Musa  loquit Ana.  Pobt. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  productions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in 
the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius  ;  in  the  Roman 
more  regularity  and  art.  What  the  Greeks  invented,  X\^e  Romans  po- 
lished ;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the 
othef ,  a  finished  copy. 

^s  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popular 
kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jeadiog  men,  public 
speaking,  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed 
for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of 
the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sprt  that  could  be  called 
eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  "  De  Claris  Oratoribus," 
endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  *'  Asperum 
.  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech.  It  was 
not  tin  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Roman  orators  rose 
into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius,  two  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  De  Oratore,  appeared  to  have  been  the  diost  eminent,  whose 
different  manners  Cicero  describes  with  great  beauty  in  that  dialogue, 
and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But  as  none  of  their  productions 
are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who  was  Cicero's  contemporary  and 
rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
eloquence.;]; 

*  When  conqaer'd  Greece  brought  inker  captiTe  arts. 
She  trinmph'd  o'er  her  savage  conqueron'  hearta ; 
Taught  our  roogh  verse  its  nambers  to  refine, 
And  our  rude  s^le  with  elegance  to  shine.  Francis. 

t  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  muse  indulgent  gave. 
To  hes  lo?'d  Greaks  with  greatness  to  conceiTe ; 
And  in  soblimer  tone  their  hmgnage  raise ; 
Her  Greeks  were  odiy  covetaos  of  praise.  Frakcis. 

vA  as  an  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  had  better  hjiTe 
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The  object  in  tfaiB  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  oar  atteotHm,  ii  Cieero 

himself;  whose  oame  alone  suggests  everj  thing  that  is  fplendid  in 

oratory.     With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character,  a^  a  imb 

and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern.     We  coft- 

sider  him  only  as  an  etoqaent  speaker  ;  and  in  this  TieJ^  it  is  our  hasmeas 

to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.     His  vhtoes 

are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great.     Id  all  his  orations  there  is 

high  art.     He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  ezordiuHi ;  and  irith 

,much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  bearers,  and  Miidiei 

to  gain  their  affections.     His  method  is  clear  and  his  arguments  ara 

arranged  with  great  propriety.     His  method  is  indeed  miM'e  clear  than 

that  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  this  is  one  advantage  which  be  has  over  hioa. 

We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place ;  he  never  attempts  to  move, 

till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince  :  and  in  moving,  especially  the 

softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful.     No  man  that  ever  wrote,  knew 

the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Cicero*     He  rolls  them  aloog 

with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp  ;  and,  in  the  structure  of  hit  sea* 

tences,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree*    He  is  always  full  and 

flowing,  never  abrupt.     He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every  subject :  snag* 

nificent,  and  in  his  sentiments  highly  moraL     His  manner  is  on  the  whole 

diffuse,  yet  it  often  happily  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.     In  his 

'  four  orations,  for  instance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 

of  them,  particularly  the  first  and  last,  is  vjery  different,  and  accomfno* 

dated  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  ailaatioii 

in  which  they  were  spoken*    When  a  great  public  object  rousad  his 

mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerabiy*froiii 

that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  tbd 

becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement.     This  is  the  case  in  his  ora* 

tions  against  Authoiiy,  end  in  those  two  against  Yerres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesaesy  he  is  not 
exempt  from  certain  defects*,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  ndtice. 
For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  its  beantiesy 
that  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray  tib« 
unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  some- 
times  produced  this  effect.     In  most  of  his  orations,  especially  those . 
composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art ;  evea 
carried  the  length  of  ostentfition. ,  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  elo* 
quence.     He  seems^often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  sft 
operating  conviction,  by  what  he  says.     Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  ss 
showy  rather  than  solid ;  and  d^use,  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
pressing.    His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous  ^  they  can* 
not  be  accused  of  moootonv,  for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  hot, 
from  too  great  a  study  of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficittil  ia 
strength.     On  all  occasions,  where  there  is  the  least  room  lor  it,  he  ta 
full  of  himself.     His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had 
performed  to  his  country,  apologized  for  this,  in  part ;  ancient  maniM 
too,  imposed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum  ;  but,  even  alt 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero^s  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  he  who! 
palliated ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on  our  minds  tl 
impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 


rseoetse  to  tbe  oririnal,  by  reading  Cieeio*t  thiae  bookt  De  Otator^  and  his  odiar  t 
treatiaea,  entitled.  The  one  BniCus,  Sire  de  Claris  OratnAitt ;  Ibe  Otiier»  QlBtar  atf 
Brutom ;  wbick,  on  sereral  accounta,  wall  deserve  pemssl. 
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The  defects  vrhkh  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
qoence,  were  not  anobter? ed  by  his  own  contenporahes.    This  we 
learn  from  Qaiotilian,  and  from  the  aatbor  of  the  dialogue;  ^<  de  Cansis 
Corroplas  Eloqnentioe."    Brutus,  we  are  inform^,  called  him,  *'  fractom* 
el  elvanbem/*  broken  and  enervated*     *'  Suorum  temporem  homines," 
tajs  Qiiiintilian,  '<  incessere  audebant  eom  ut  tumidiorem  et  Aaiaoum,  et 
redondaotem,  et  in  repetitionibns  nimium,  et  in  salibus  aliquaodo  frigi- 
dtei,  et  in  compositione  fractum  et  exsnitantem,  et  pene  viro  moUio- 
leai/'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  say  our 
of  malignity  end  personal  enmity.     They  saw  his  defects,  but  they 
aggravated  them  ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  be  traced 
to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero's  days,  betwe^ 
two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence.     The  *'  Attici,"  and  the 
'<  AetaDt."     The  former,  who  call  themselves  the  Attics,  were  the  patrons 
of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple,  and  natural  style  of 
eloqeence :  from  which  they  accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and 
as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner,     in  several  of  his  rhetorical 
works,  particularly  in  bis  **  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Cicero,  in  his  turn, 
endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  man** 
ner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence  ;  and  contends,  that  his  own 
compotitioo  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style.     In  the  10th  chapter 
of  the  last  book  of  Qqintilian's  Institutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of 
the  dkpQfces  between  these  two  parties  ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle 
maDoer  between  the  Attics  and  the    Asiatics*    Quintilian   himself  de- 
dares  on  Cicero's  side  ;  and,  whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  pre- 
feis  the  Ml,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  style.     He  concludes  with 
tiiii  very  jnst  observation  ;  **  Plures  sunt  eloquentim  fades ;  sed  still- 
tissimnm  est  qusrere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator  ;  com  omnia  spe^ 
cies,  que  mode  recta  est,  habeat  usum.     Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget^ 
omnibus ;  nee  pro  causa  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  ;  causse."! 

On  the  s«bject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much  has  been 
said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  maonets  of  these  two  princes  of 
eloqeence,  nod  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so  strongly 
marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is  in  many  respects  oh* 
rmvs  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes'is  vigour  and  iausterity  ; 
that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one,  you  find  more 
manlln^s  ;  in  the  oth^r,  more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but 
more  spirited  and  cogent ;  the  other  more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser 
andweeijer. 

To  account  ibr  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different  audito- 
rtee;  that  the  refined  Athnoians  folio  wed.  with  ease  the  concise  and 
comveing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  bnt  that  a  manner  more  popn- 
lar,  more  iowery.  Hid  declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the 
RoinanSy  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech. 
r    t  l^s  is  not  satis&ctory.    For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek  ora- 

'^HIs  eontem^rsries  veatored  to  repraaeh  bhn  as  iweHiiig,  redaadanty  and 
J  tie ;  too  freaoMit  in  npetitiont ;  ia  his  attempts  tofrard»  wit  sometimes  cold  ;  aod 
i      iie  strain  of  lus  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became 

**  Etoqoenee  admits  of  many  different  forms :  and  nothing  can  tra  mors  foolish 
I  te  iaqaire,  by  whidi  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition ;  since  erery 
i  ;  wfcleh  is  ia  itself  jost,  has  Its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  according  as  cir- 
i  itances  raqohe,  wiU  enmloy  them  all ;  solting  them  not  only  to  the  cause'  or  snlgect 
«      Uieh  he  treats,  hot  to  the  different  parts  of  mat  subject." 
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tor  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed  maltitude,  than  the  RomaDs.     Al- 
most all  the  public  business  of  Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assem- 
blies.    The  common  people  were  his  hearers  and  his  judges.     Whereas 
Cicero  generally  addressed  himself  to  the  *'  Patres  Conscripti,*'  or  in 
criminal  trials  to  the  PrsBtor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  im- 
agined, that  the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome» 
required  a  more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens 
of  Athens,  in'  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
speaker.     Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing,  that 
to  unite  together  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that  form 
a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  qualities,  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  genius  •     The  highest  de- 
gree of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found  united  with  the  highest  degree 
of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incompatible  ; 
and  the  genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.     For  there  plainly  lies  the  charac- 
teristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language,  in  which  he  writes, 
is  lees  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  less  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the  Roman.  We  read 
Cicero  with  more  ease,  and,  of  course,  with  more  pleasure.  Independent 
of  this  circumstance  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  more  agreeable 
writer  than  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake, 
which  drew  the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and 
sttain  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater 
effects  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes's  Pbi- 
iippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  afhirs, 
they  would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the 
vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any  mo- 
dem assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  Cicero's 
orations ;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  however  well  suit- 
ed to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  declamation,  and  is  more 
remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expect  to  hear  real  busiiiess 
and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French  critics 
incline  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin,  the  Jesuit,  in  the 
parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman. 
For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress 
on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature;  viz.  that  Demos- 
thenes could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the 
manners  and  passions  of  men  :  Why  ? — Because  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric ;  wherein,  says  oc 
critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery  ;  and,  to  support  this  weigfal  ' 
ailment,  be  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  ( 
prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demo8thea<   i 

*  In  tills  Jadgment  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Home,  in  hia  Essay  upon  Elo^pmnci  . 
He  giTcs  it  as  his  opinion  tiuit  of  all  buman  productioaa,  the  orations  of  Demostbea  i 
present  to  us  tbe  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
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bftd  Mpok&Of  at  least,  his  moat  oonaklarable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from 
higher  soorees  than  anj  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic  Iws  in- 
deed departed  from  the  common  track ;  ^d,  aAer  bestowing  on  Cicero 
those  jost  praises  to  wliich  the  consent  of  so  manj  ages  shows  him  to 
be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes. 
This  18  Fenelon»  the  fiimoas  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of 
Telemaelms ;  himself  snrelj  no  enemy  Co  aU  the  graces  and  flowers  of 
compoaitioQ.  It  is  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he 
gives  this  judgment ;  a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  wifeh  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence.*  These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  perusal,  as  containing,  f  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  criticfJ  writer. 

The  reirn  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romansi  was  very  short  After 
the  age  o/ Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only  was  liberty 
entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  fek  in  its  heaviest  and  most 
oppressive  weight ;  Providence  having,  in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the 
'Baamntnmbe  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
that  ever  <&^graced  and  scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  govern- 
ment, it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and 
g&oHsoB  discouraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  liberty,  continued  for  a  while  to  prevail;  but  for  that 
masadine  eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  > 
the  irabiic  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that  was 
promced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  noanners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dial^e  de  Causi's, 
cotvuptsB  EloquentaB,  which  Is  attributed,  by  some,  to  Tacitus,  by  others, 
to  QnlntHian.  Luxury,  efleminacy,  and  flattery,  overwhelmed  all. 
The  fgrom,  where  so  many  great  aiffairs  had  been  transacted,  was  now 
becoBse  a  desert  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded ;  but  the  public 
was  no  IcMiger  Interested ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  pass- 
ed there :  ^*  Unus  inter  hsc,  tt  alter,  dicenti,  assistit ;  et  res  velut  in 
solitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
quodam  theatro,  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum 
tot  «e  tarn  nobiles  forum  coarctarent ;  cum  clientele,  et  tribus,  et  muni- 

^  Af  bis  ezpresrioDfl  are  remorktbly  hsppy  and  beautiful,  the  passage  here  referred  to 

dflsenres  to  be  inserted.    **  Je  ne  crains  pas  dire,  que  Demosthene  me  paroit  sttp^rieur 

k  deacon.    Je  proteale  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Cic^ron,  que  je  fais.    II  embetlit 

toot  ee  qa'Q  tooche.    II  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.    II  fait  des  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en 

saoToit  mie.   H  a  je  ne  sai  combien  de  sortis  d'esprits.    II  est  mdme  court,  et  vehement, 

toutee  les  fois  qn^il  Tout  ffttre  ;  eontre  Catilloe,  cont^  Verres,  <!ODtre  Antoine.    Mais 

on  renanpie  qnelqae  pamre  dans  sons  diseoors.    L'art  y  est  menreil  leui ;  mais  on 

rentieroit.    L'orateur  en  pensant  an  salut  de  la  r^publique,  ne  s'oublie  pas  et  no  sc 

lajsse  pas  oablier.    Demosthene  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.    II  no 

lieieae  point  le  beau ;  II  le  fkit,  sans  j  penser.    It  est  audessus  de  Padmiration.    II  so 

»t.de  Im  parole*  eomme  uii  homme  modeste  de  son  habit,  pour  se  couvrir.      II  tonne  ; 

foudroye.    (Test  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.    On  ne  pent  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on 

t  saisi.    On  pense  aux  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  k  ses  paroles.    On  le  perd  de  vue.    On 

5st  ooeep^   que  de  Philippe  qui  envahit  tout.    Je  suis  eharme  de  ces  deux  orateurs  : 

lie  j^voue  que  Je  sui^  moins  touche  de.Fart  infini,  et  de  la  magnifique  eloquence  de 

cerdn  que  de  la  rSflide  simplieite  de  Demosthene." 

I  i 
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cipionimlegationes,  peiicKtantibus  SMistereal;  cum  ii^pleiSMpe  jadiens 
crederet  popoles  Roiqanas  sua  interesse  quid  ju<llcaretur.*'* 

In  the  schools  of  tlie  declainen,  the  comiptioa  of  eloquence  wm  com- 
pleted. Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  reference  to  real 
life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation;  andaii  manner  of 
false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  into  vogue ;  **  Pace  veatra 
liceat  dlxisse/*  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimCTa  of  Us  time,  **pn^ 
mi  omnem  eloquentiam  perdidlstia.  Levibus  enim  ac  inanibua  soma  lo- 
dtbria  quttdam  excitando,  effedstls  ut  corpus  orationis  enenraretur  atque 
caderet.  £t  ideo  ego  ezistimo  adolescentnios  in  sdiolls  stuitia^mos  fieri, 
quia  nihil  ex  iis,  que  inusu  habemns,  «it  audiunt,  autvident;  sed  piratas 
cum  catenis  in  littore  stantes  ;  et  tjrrannos  edicts  acrlhetitea  quibus  fan- 
perent  filiis  ut  patrum  suomm  capita  prsctdant ;  sed  responsa,  In  pea- 
tilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plares  immolentur  ;  sed  mellitos  verbo- 
rum  globules,  et  omnia  quasi  papavere,  at  seaamo  sparse.  Qui  later  bsec 
ttuAriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  hevt  oiere  qui  in  cuUna  habl- 
tant/'l  In  the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetondans,  the  manly  and  sensible 
eloquence  of  tlieir  first  noted  speakers  degenevaled,  as  I  formerly  show- 
ed, Into  eubtilty  and  sophistry  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Aoman  decnlBMm, 
it  passed  into  tlie  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesb.  •  Tkia 
corrupt  manner  l»egins  to  appear  in  the  writhiBs  of  Seneca:  and  allows 
itsdi^  also,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  uie  Tounger  on  Tr^atn, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  omtery.  Tboogli 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  la  defideat  in  nature  and 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  ilie 
dinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  eioTation. 

In  the  decline  of  tiM  Roman  empire,  the  iutroduetlon  of  ChitrtiauHy 
gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  sermons,  and 
pastoral  writings  of  the  fiitbers  of  the  church.  Among  the  Latin 
Fathers,  Lactmitius  and  M inntlus  Felix  are  the  moat  rimailabli  for 
purity  ohstyle  ;  and  in  a  later  age,  the  fomoos  St.  Aunstine  poeseaaea 
a  consldendile  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  Ihit  none  of  Ae 
Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  aa  aoon 
as  we  deacend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh  ;  and  they 
are,  In  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of  awehi  and 
strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words.  Among  die  Greek  Pstfiera 
the  most  distmguished,  by  for,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  Is  St.  Chryaeatom. 

*  "Tlie  eourtsof  jodieatimftre,  stpmsnt,  m  uoArmpieiiM  thst the omior sscom 
to  tftend  alOB^  sad  talk  to  iMure  walli.  Bat  elo%aeoee  rqjoiees  is  the  bunts  of  loodap* 
plsniOt  sad  esalts  in  a  full  audience ;  •ueh  as  need  to  press  round  Uie  ancient  oratavs 
when  the  foram  stood  crowded  with  nobles  j  when  a  namerous  retinae  of  ettents,  when 
Ibraign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  assisted  at  the  debate  ;  and  eheu, 
in  many  trials,  the  ilomaa  people  understood  themselTcs  to  tte  conceiasd  in  the  eiuaL* 

t  ''With  your  penaassion,  I  nust  be  altowed  tosaj,  that  yoa  hero  bsea  the  fost  dw- 
trojers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For»  by  those  mock  suljects  on  whieh  run  niaploj  jour 
empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  hare  enertated  and  oTerOtfown  aD  that  m 
manly  and  substantial  in  oratory.  1  cahoot  but  conclude,  that  tiM  youth  nheat  yea 
educate,  must  be  totally  penrerted  in  your  schools,  by  hearing  and  seeing  aotUng  wUch 
has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  huawn  affidrs ;  but  stories  of  piralai  standing  on  the 
•hore  proTided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captiTes,  sod  of  tyrants  Issuing  their  edicts^ 
by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  oiT  tiie  heads  of  their  parents ;  ^t  ntptnmnm 
giren  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  that  several  Tiigins  must  be  saeriieea ;  hat 
glittering  omametits  of  phrase,  and  a  style  h^ly  spieed,  If  we  may  say  so^  with  aftet* 
cd  conceits.  They  who  are  educated  in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  mors  acquire 
a  good  taste  than  they  can  smell  sweet  who  dwell  peipetuaUy  in  a  Icitchen.** 
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His  lai^afe  w  pore ;  bis  style  liiglilj  figared.  lie  it  copiouf,  naootb, 
mm!  sometiiiiefl  pethetic.  Bat  he  retaim ,  at  the  same  tkae,  much  of  that 
character  which  has  beeo  aiirajs  attributed  to  the  Aaintic  eh>qaeDrj|^  dif- 
foae  ami  rednodaot  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  any  be  read,  howerer,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
polpit,  at  being  freer  from  fidse  ornamenta  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  1  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
noderB  tiases.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European  na- 
tioii,  public  speaking  has  been  considered  as  so  great  an  object,  or  beeo 
cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  has 
neirar  been  so  high ;  its  effects  have  been  never  so  considerable :  nor 
kaa  that  bi|^  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient 
slates,  been  so  much  a^  aimed  at :  notwithstanding  too,  that  a  new  pro- 
ieesieo  has  been  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to  oratory, 
and  affords  it  the  noblest  field  ;  1  mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius 
of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration. 
The  two  countries^  where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of 
eloqueace^  are  France  and  Great  Britain  i  France  on  account  of  the 
diatingoished  turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
eacoaragenseot  which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received 
firom  the  poblic  ;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity 
midsBaius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  ia  oeitlier  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
near  to  tke  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  while  in  other  produc- 
of  ganiust  both  m  prose  and  in  poetry^  they  have  contended  for  the 
prise  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be 
thought  to  have  surpassed  them  :  the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  ia  feme ;  and  it  would  be  held  presumptu- 
ous and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any  modem  whatever  in  the  same,  or 
even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank.  . 

It  aeesu  particukriy  sarprising«  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have 
Bnade  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto 
attatoed ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
free  and  bold  grains  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to  favour 
oratary  ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone 
poaaesees  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the.  legislature,  such  nu- 
narona  aatembUes  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
^ofaeace.*  Notwithstanding  thM  advantage,  it  mbst  be  confessed  that 
ia  moat  parii  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  totiie 
Greeks  and  Roosans  by  many  d^^ees,  but  also  to  the  French.  We 
hare  philosopbers,  eminent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps^  beyond  any 
iHttioB«  'm  every  bnmch  of  science*  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition 
m  a  h^  degree.  We  faav^  historians^  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest 
naaae  ;  but  of  orators,  of  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast  t 
And  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every 
period  we  have  had  saaaa  who  made  a.figure,  by  managing  the  debates 

*  Ifr.  Hubs,  id  bis  Efs&y  on  Eloquence,  awkes  tbu  ebiervatien,  and  illustrates 
it  with  his  hbuiiI  elegance.  He  kideed,  suppoaes,  that  no  satisfactoiy  reasons  can 
ke  gWen  to  .account  for  tb6  inreriority  of  modem  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  thU,  I 
IttkrlWiai  kfaa,  and  absll  endeSTour,  before  tbe  conclusion  of  tbis  lecture,  to  point 
oal  sosse  caaaes  to  wkick,  1  ddnk,  it  may  in  a  ^eat  measure  be  ascribed,  in  tbe  three 
gras*  sosaes  of  paMle  sposkhig. 
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in  parliament ;  bat  that  6gure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom,  or 
their  experience  ip  business,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratoi^  ;  and 
nn1e»in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  appear- 
ed, indeed,  with  much  lastre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speakmg  rather 
obtained  to  several,  a  temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a 
lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless  we  have  many  able 
pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought  worthj 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  or  ha? e  commanded  aUention,  aoj 
longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them  interested  the 
public  ;  while  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru,  in  the  farmer  an, 
and  those  of  Couching  and  D'Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with 
pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  Freoch 
critics.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  hare  dia- 
tinguished  themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  composilloos 
which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we 
have,  full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality  ;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interesting 
and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of 
the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  exceUeoce 
of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opinion,  farther  fron^  per- 
fection, than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us;  the  reasons  of  which,  I 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  discuss :  in  proof  of  the  &ct,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persua- 
sive animated  oration,  seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry 
reasoning.  Whejreas,  in  the  sermons  of  Bossuct,  Massillon,  Boufdaloue, 
and  Flechier,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  elo- 
quence aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British 
preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristicid  difference  between  the  state  of  elo- 
quence in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have  adopted 
higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  oratory,  though, 
sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.     In  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken 
up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key  ;  but  in  our  execution,  as  was  nataratlj  to 
be  expected,  have  been  more  correct.     In  France,  the  style  of  their 
orators  is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures  ;  and  their  discourse  earned 
on  with  more  amplification,  more  warmth,  and  elevation.    The  composi- 
tion is  often  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  render  eloquence  powerful ;  a  de- 
fect owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which  leads 
them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and,  in  part, 
to  the  nature  of  their  goremment,  which  by  excluding  public  speakiBg 
from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  deprtres 
eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength. 
Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  eloquence. 
The   members,  too,  of  the  French  academy  give  harangues  at  their 
admission,  in  which  genius  often  appears ;  but   labouring  under  the 
misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  comaEioiily 
into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  modems.  Theirs 
was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their  hnaginations 
away :  and  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  was  their  Tehemence 
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of  i^estiire  and  action  ;  the  '« supplosio  pedis,"*  the  "  percuisio  frontit 
et  femofis,"*  were,  as  we  lean  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures 
amoDg  tiieai  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  eztrava- 
gBAt  any  where,  ezcept  upon  the  stage.  Modem  eloquence  is  much 
ittore  cool  and  temperate  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  espeoially,  has  confined 
itoelf  afanost  wholly  to  the  arguoientatife  and  rational.  It  is  much  of 
that  species  which  the  ancient  critics  called  the  *'  Tenuis,"  or  '*  Subtilis  -" 
which  aims  at  con?incing  and  instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  pas- 
aioBS,  and  assumes  a  tone  not  much  hi^er  than  common  ailment  and 
discourse. 

Sereral  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been  so 
limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct  turn  of 
thinkings  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius,  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  excelled  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  close- 
ness of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advantage  over  them, 
ought,  1  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  ad- 
▼anced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of 
good  sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  inti'oduced 
into  every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  iowers  of 
elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ;  we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived 
by  oratoiy.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved  than 
the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm  the 
jMsions  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  taste,  their  own  genius  is 
tebered  and  chastened,  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too, 
1  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense 
is  omiog,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For 
the  vivacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially 
of  the  former,  seem  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  haye 
^ven  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  at- 
tend to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  speak- 
,  wgs  which  have  proved  disadvantageous^  to  the  growth  of  eloquence 
among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field 
which  Europe,  at  this  day,  affords  to  a  public  speaker,  yet  eloquence  has 
never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  popular  as- 
semblies of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  sway ;  and  in  later  times,  minist^ 
rial  influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  povver  of  speaking,  thou^ 
always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterba- 
lance either  of  these ;  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much 
zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  cer- 
tain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients,  is  great. 
Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous  ;  the  laws  were  few 
and  simple  ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  equity 
and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  term- 
ed judicial  eloquence.  But  among  the  modems,  the  case  is  quite  altered. 
The  system  of  law  is  become  much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge 
of  it  is  thereby  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief 

*  Vide  De  Clar.  Orator. 
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object  of  a  lawyer's  edacatioo,  and  id  a  maoner,  the  atody  of  hia  Kle. 
The  art  of  speakiog  is  bat  a  secondary  accomplkhment,  to  which  he  can 
afford  to  devote  much  less  of  bis  time  and  laboar.  The  bomida  of  eio- 
qnence,  besides,  are  now  much  circamscribed  at  the  bar ;  and^  eicepl  in 
a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law,  statute,  or  precedent,  hj 
which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than  oratory,  is  become  the  principsl 
requisite.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disadTantvge, 
that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating  them  from 
memory,  has  prevailed  so  universally  in  England.  This,  may  todeed, 
have  introduced  accuracy  ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  eloquence  ; 
for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It  leads  to  n 
diffqf  ent  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and  can  never  have 
an  equal  effect  upon  any  audiedce.  Another  circun&Btaace,  too,  heabe^ 
unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adopt* 
ed  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching ;  and  those  who 
adhered  to  them  in  after  times,  continued  to  distinguish  themselvee  by 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner.  The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the 
established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have 
carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  com- 
posure of  manner.  Hence,  from  that  of  persuasion,  which  preaching 
ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and 
instruction ;  which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pnlpit 
to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  thia  fiir* 
ther  effect,  that,  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  diapaa* 
iionate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public  speaking 
upon  the  same  model.  . 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  fidlen 
below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ;  and  from  heii^ 
sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cooL  Tet» 
still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope  ;  and,  to  tibe 
defoct  of  aeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the  waat  of  capacity  and 
genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  noti^having  hitherto  risen  higher.  It  is  a  field 
where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped  ;  it  is  an  instrument  whieh 
may  be  employed  for  purposea  of  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
modeb  mwf  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imitation ; 
duMgh  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless,  have  aome  regard  to  wimt 
BMKim  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear;  of  viliich  I  shall  afterward 
haTo  occasion  to  bbj  more. 
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MffFERSMT  KINDS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING— ELOQUENCE  OF  POPULAR 
ASSEMBLIES -EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

Aftcr  the  pireUxniDary^iews  which  hare  heen  given  of  the  aatore  of 
etoqaeoce  io  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries,  1  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  pablic  speaking,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
md  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations 
into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstratiYe,  the  deliberative,  and  the  judicial. 
The  scope  of  the  demonstrative^  was  to  praise  or  to  blame ;  that  of 
the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ;  that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse 
or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloquence,  were 
paoegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  funeral  orations.  The  deli- 
berative was  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate 
or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  judici^  is  the  same  with 
tbe  eloqaence  of  the  bar,  employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  hare 
power  to  absolve  or  to  condemn.  This  division  runs  through  ail  the 
ancient  treatises  on  rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems  who  copy 
them.  It  is  a  division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  aH  of 
die  matters  which  can  be  the  subject  of  publio  discourse.  It  will,  how- 
ever,  suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful,  to 
fi^Oow  that  division  which  the  train  of  modem  speaking  naturally  points 
out  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
aseemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit ;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  charae* 
ter  Dhat  particularly  suits  it.  This  division  coincides  in  part  with  the 
ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with  what 
tlie  ancients  caHed  the  judicid.  The  eloquence  or  popular  assemMies, 
tiioQ|^  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  species,  yet  admits  also 
of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  dis- 
tinct nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  reduced  under  any  ^  the  heads  of 
the  ancieat  rhetoricians. 

To  aH  the  three,  pu1pit«  bar,  and  jpopular  assemblies,  belong  in  com- 
mon the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its  parts. 
Of  tWse  roles  I  purpose  afterward  to  treat  at  large.  But  before  pro- 
to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
tiifae  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every 
species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited 
to  it :  of  vrhich  it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to-direct 
the  appiicatioa  of  general  rules.  The  eloquisnce  of  a  lawyer  is  fcnda- 
meatally  different  from  that  of  a  divine^  or  a  shaker  in  parliament :  and 
to  hare  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  the  distinguishing  character  which 
any  kind  oi  pablic  speaking  requires,  is  the  foundation  o#  what  is  called 
a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of  speaking. 

Lajing  snide  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
rank,  wkich  is  due  to  any  one  of  tbe  three  kinds  before  mentioned,  I 
shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  thmw  most  light  upon  the  rest,  viz. 
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the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august  theatre  for  this 
kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meetings  too,  of  less  dignity,  it  maj 
display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or  wherever  any  num- 
ber of  men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consultation,  there,  in  differe&t 
forms,  this  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility  or 
good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now,  in 
all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular  assem- 
blies admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discoarses, 
they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound  reasootoig. 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the  show,  bat 
never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the  show  of 
eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and  superficial. 
For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men,  mere  decla- 
mation soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hearers  be,  a 
speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious  harangue, 
without  solid  sense,  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  impression  on 
them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself  It  is,  at  least,  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment ;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  times. 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  good  sense, 
than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  any  question  of  business,  a 
plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without  art,  will  generally  prerail 
over  the  most  artful  spe^er,  who  deals  in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather 
than  in  reasoning.  Much  more,  when  public  speakers  address  them- 
selves to  any  assembly  where  there  are  persons  of  education  and  im- 
proved understanding,  they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  Cbeir 
hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense  and  solid  thought.  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argoment;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
^loderstanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion. •  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before  them 
for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  .  the  track  of  those  loose  and  frothy 
declahaers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it  be  th^ 
first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly,  to  be  previously  masters 
of  the  business  on  which  thev  are  to  speak ;  to  be  well  provided 
with  matter  and  argument ;  and  to  rest  upon  these  as  the  chief  stress. 
This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness  and  strenstb^ 
which  js  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Ornament,  if  they  hare 
genius  for  it,  will  foUow  of  course  :  at  any'  rate,  it  demands  only  their 
secondary  study :  «« Cura  sit  verborum ;  solicitudo  rerum."  "  To  jonr 
expression  be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous,"  is  m  ad- 
vice of  Qjnintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  all  who  study 
oratory.  ,  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  pei^ 
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immied  of  wtiaterer  we  recomvieiid  to  others.  Never,  when  it  cAD'4)e 
avoided,  tmght  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argament,  but  what  we 
brieve  to  be  the  trae  aod  the,  right  one.'  Seldom  or  never  will  a  man 
be  eloquent,  bat  when  he  is  in  earnest,  aad  uttering  bis  own  sentiments. 
Xbey  are  only  the  "  vers  voces  ab  inio  pectore,"  the  unassnmed  Ian- 
goaige  of  the  beait  or*  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  conviction.  In  a 
fbrnaer  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observed,  that  all  high 
eloqoeocfl  most  be  the  offspring  of  passion,  or  warm  emotion.  It  is  this 
which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a  force  to  his  genius, 
wrfaich  tt  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what  disadvantage  then  is  he 
placed,  who,  not  feeling  ^hat  he  utters,  must  counterfeit  a  warmth  to 
which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the  art 
of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question  under 
debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try  what 
Bgare  (hey  can  make  upon  it.  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the  most 
toiproviflig  education  for  public  speaking  ;  and  that  it  ten<ls  to  form  them 
to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty  they  should,  at 
BO  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where  no  renl  business 
is  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  improvement  in  speech  is  the 
mAb  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meetings,  would  I  recommend  it  as  the 
most  usefel  exercise.  They  will  impiove  themselves  to  more  ndvan* 
tage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  niore  honour,  by  chooAing  always  that 
side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  in- 
ctioed,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to  themselves  most  solid  ami 
persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,  and 
expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they 
are  ndhering  to  their  own  sentiments,  than  when  they  are/  speaking  in 
contradiction  to  them.  In  assemblies  where  any  real  business  is  carried 
OD,  whether  that  buMoess  be  of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of 
dangerous  consequence  for  young  praclltionors  to  make  trial  of  this  sort 
of  play  of  speech.  It  may  l^x  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before 
tbey  ar^  aware ;  and  what  they  intend  merely  as  amusement,  may  be 
tamed  to  the  discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  their  ot^derstandliig. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  thiU  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pufpit  always,  and  the 'bar 
sometimesi  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the  course  which 
the  debate  lakes :  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee  thi*',  one  who 
trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will,  on  many  occasionss, 
be  throw\i  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  will  find  it 
preocciipied  by  others,  or  his  reasoning?  superseded  by  some  new  iota 
of  the  business  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  use  hi««  prepnred  speech,  it"  will 
be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  Yt 
general  prejudice  with  us,  and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  againpt  s^et 
speeches  in  public  meetings.  The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any 
propriety,  is  at  the  opening  of  a  debate,  when  the  speaker  has  it  in  his* 
power  to  choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  -and  parties 
warm,  discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air ;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that  is 
going  on  ;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible  ;  nnd,  of  course^ 
tt^ough  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive  as  more  free 
and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  bv  any  menns  conflude  asiiinst  prrmedfCa- 
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tion  of  what  we  are  to  say :  the  neglect  of  which,  and  Ae  tnnlaag 
wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably  produce  the  bsbit 
of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner.  But  the  premeditation 
which  is  of  most  advautage,  in  the  case  which  we  now  consider,  is  bf 
the  subject  or  argument  in  genera],  rather  than  of  nice  compositioa 
in  any  particular  branch  of  it.  With  regard  to  fhe  nlatter,  we  cannot 
be  toio  accurate  in  our  preparation,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  bnsi- 
ness  under  consideration ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expresaioo,  it 
is  very  possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  atiJOr  and  pre* 
cise.  Indeed,  till  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presence -of 
mind,  and  commapd  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing 
but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speaker 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.  But,  after  some 
performances  of  this  kind  have  given  him  boldness,  he  will  find  it  the 
better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly :  but  only  to  write, 
beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  he  intends  to  set  out,  in  order 
tb  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train:  and,  for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short 
notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal  thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in 
their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  dis* 
course.  Such  short  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to 
speak  in  public.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of 
losing.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  clear  method.     I 
mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads  and  subdivisioos, 
which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit ;  and  which,  in  popolar  as- 
semblies, unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of  great  authority  and  character, 
and  the  subject  of  great  importance,  and  the  preparation,  too,  very  ac- 
curate, is  rather  in  hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearers ;  such  an  introduc- 
tion is  presenting  always  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse. 
But  though  the  method  be  not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any 
length,  should  be  without  method  ;  that  is,  ev^ry  thing  should  be  found 
in  its  proper  place.     Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  hinuself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thoughts,  and  class- 
ed under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.     This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse,  without 
that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who  has  fixed  no 
distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.     And  with  respect  to  the  hearers, 
order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  any  proper  im- 
pression,    ft  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said.     It  makes  them 
accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  goes  along ;  and  makes 
,  them  feel  the  fiill  effect  of  every  argument  which  he  employs.     Few 
things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  distinct  arrange- 
ment :  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  never  produce  entire  convic- 
tion without  it.     Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  i  am  hereafter  to  treat. ' 

Let  us  now.  consider  of  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope  lor 
the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  The  veiy  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  jengnged  in  some  debate  of  moment,  and  attentive  to  the 
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discoorse  of  one  man,  is  sufiicient  to  inftpire  that  man  witli  such  eleva- 
tion and  warmth,  as  both  give  rise  to  strong,  expression^i,  ami  give 
them  propriety.  Pafsion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the 
movemeots  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy  between  the  orator 
and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figares,  of  which  I  treated  formerly  as 
tbe  Bative  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper  place.  That 
ardoor  of  speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  sentiment,  which  arise 
from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  s«me  great  und  public  object, 
ibrm  tbe  pecaliar  characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
paaaiooate  nuinner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  nec<*s8ary  to 
point  fOOt  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes  on 
this  sobject. 

As,  firsts  the  warmth  which  wc  eipress  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion 
smd  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  thnn  an  attempt 
to  introdoce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either  of  slight 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly. 
A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most  frequent 
occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement, 
will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  tbe  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit  warmth 
«  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  unnatural  man- 
ner, which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have  often  suggeftted, 
to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling  of  passion,  is  one 
of  the  roost,  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise  can  almost  never 
be  so  perfect,  but  it  is  discovered.  The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the 
heart.  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  fol- 
low nature  ;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  second- 
ed by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  of  much  reputation 
and  much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To  attain 
the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities 
of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression  which  are  given  to 
few. 

In  tbe  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement  man- 
^ner,  and  when    genius   prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not  counter- 
feited ;    we  most,   however,  set  a   guard   on  ourselves,  not    to  allow 
impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.     Without  emotion  in  the   speaker, 
eloquence,   as  was   before  observed,  will    never  produce  Its    highest 
effects  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command  of  himself, 
he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.     He  must  never  Jcin- 
dle  too  soon  ;    he   must  begin  with  moderation  :   and  study  to  carry 
bis  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms^  in  the   progress  of  his  dis- 
course.    For,   if  he  runs  before   in    the  course  of  pa^^sion,  and  leaves 
them  behind  ;  if  they  are  not  turned,  if  we   may  speak  so,  in  unison  to 
him,  the  discord   will   presently  be  felt,  ao<l   be   ver^  grating.     Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  recison  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  sub- 
ject, it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it 
from  carrying  him  beyond  certain  bounds.     If,  when  most  heated  by 
the   subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master  of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  at- 
tention to  argument,  and  even  to  some  degree  of  correct  expresaioix 
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this  self-commnDd,  this  exertion  of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has 
.  a  ivonderful  eiTect  both  to  please  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  mas- 
terpiece, the  highest  attainment  of  eloquence  ;  uniting  the  strength  of 
reason  with  the  vehemence  of  passion  ;  affording  all  the  advantiiges  of 
passion  for  the  purpose  of  persuiision,  without  thp  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  places,  in  the  bi«;hest  and  most  animated  strain  of  popu- 
lar spealiing,  we  must  alvvays  preserve  regard  to  what  the  public  ear 
will  bear.  This  direction  I  <i;ive  in  order  to  guard  against  an  injudiciooa 
imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pronunciation  and  gesture, 
and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  what  the 
greater  coolness  of  modern  taste  will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps, 
as  I  formerly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence.  It  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  geniiiB» 
and  continue  always  creeping  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  a  reason,  however, 
why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation  to  a  height  that 
would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant.  Demosthenes,  to  justify  the  unsuc- 
cessful action  of  Cheronxa,  calls  up  the  names  of  those  heroes  who  feB 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Platsa,  Aid  swears  by  them,  that  their  fel- 
low-citizens had  done  well,  in  their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause. 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and 
groves,  and  makes  a  long  address  to  them  :  and  both  passages,  in  these 
orators,  have  a  fine  effect.*  But  bow  (ew  modern  orators  could  venture 
on  such  apostrophes  ?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  require  to 
give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them  produce  a  doe 
•  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fiflh  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but  espe- 
cially in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all  the  deco* 
rums  of  time,  placis,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  eloquence  can  atone 
for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence,  which  is  becoming  in  a  per- 
son of  character  and  authority,  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expect- 
ed from  a  young  speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may 
suit  one  subject  and  one  assembly,  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave 
cause,  and  a  solemn  meeting.  *«  Caput  artis  est,'*  says  Quintilian,  "  de- 
cere."  *«  The  first  principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum."  No  one 
shpuld  ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and 
strict  idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character  ;  what  suits  the  sub- 
ject, the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion  :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 
and  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist  much 
on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Quintilian, 
which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.  Cicero's 
admonitions  in  his  Orator  and  Brutum,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak  in  public.     "  Est  eloquenti© 

*  The  passage  io  Cicero  is  very  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the  highest  colouring 
or  bis  eloquence.  Non  esl  humano  consilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judiccs,  deontm 
unmortalium  cure,  rta  ilia  peifecU.  Religiones,  mehercule,  ipse  arsque  cum  Utoa, 
belluam  cadere  Tiderunt.  commoTisse  se  fidenter,  et  jus  in  illo  suum"  retimiUse. 
Vos  enim  jam  Albani  tumuli,  atque  luci,  yo^  inquam  imploro  atque  obte«tor,  voMue 
Albanorum  obrutc  ane,  merorum  populi  Romani  soci«  et  equaies,  quas  ille  pr«> 
ceps  amentia,  cssis  prostratisque,  sanctissimis  lucis,  substnictionum  insanis  molibos 
oppresserat;  rcstraj  tum  are,  vestrae  religiones  riguerunt,  vestra  vis  valuit.  ouam 
ille  omni  scelere  polluerat.  Tuque  ex  luo  edito  monte  Latiali,  sancte  Juniier. 
f!?"l«;«  iT""''  nemora,  finesque,  s«pe  omni  nefario  strupro,  scelcrc  maculSiit, 
sllquando  ad  eum  pumendum,  oculos  aperuUU:  vobis  ille,  vobis  vcstro  in  conspectu 
sers|>  sedjustap  Umen,  ct  debits  poenae  solqtx  sunt."  «n:veciu 
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sieat  reliqaarum  rerom,  fluuiamentuiB,  sapkntin ;  ut  enim  in  Tita,  aic  in 
oratione  mhil  eat  difficiliua  quam  quod  deceat  videre  ;  hojtis  ignoratione 
Bgptaainie  peccatiur ;  non  enlm  onvils  fortuna,  non  omnia  aucioritas,  non 
ooiiUB  ctaSt  B®c  vero  locus,  aut  tempufli  aut  auditor  oznniB,  eodesn  aut 
▼erbentm  ge^ere  tractandus  est,  aut  aentefitiaruin.  Semperque  in  omni 
parti  orationis,  ut  vitas,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et  in  re  ^ 
qaa  agitor  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicont,  et  eorum  qui 
aodiunt."*  So  much  for  the  considerations  that  require  to  be  attended 
tO)  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmth  whscii  is  allowed  iu  popu- 
lar eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place' here  ;  and  always  de- 
rogate from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which  should 
chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly  intro- 
duced, produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphors  are  warm, 
glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will  be  overlooked, 
which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked  and  censured. 
Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of  the  figure  makes  im- 
pression ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difluseaess  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know  that  it 
is  common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  proper.  I  am 
incdined,  however,  to  think  that  there  is  danger  of  erring  in  this  respect ; 
and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  style,'  public  speakers  often 
lose  more  in  pomt  of  stren^h,  than  they  gain  by  the  fulness  of  their 
illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  speakmg  to  a  multitude,  we  must 
not  speak  in  sentences  ^d  apophthegms  :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain 
and  to  inculcate ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far. 
We  oujjcbt  always  to  remember  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased 
with  bearing  ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ; 
and  the  moment  they  begin  to  tire,  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothing. 
A  loose  aod  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  bad  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too  much. 
Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and  rest  it  there, 
than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a4)rofusion  of  words 
upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers,  and  leave  them  flat  and 
languid.  ^ 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  1%  is 
sufficient  now  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixed  assemblies,  the  best 
maimer  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arrogant  and 
overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable ;  and  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  it  ought  to  be  shunned  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  decisive  tone, 
which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man,  who  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  sentiments  he  utters ;  and  which  is  best  calculated  for 
Tvuikii>g  a  general  impression.     A  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  bespeaks 

*  "  Good  seiMe  is  the  foundation  of  eloquence,  ss  it  is  of  all  other  things  that  tre  raT- 
uable.  It  happens  in  oratory  exactly  as  it  does  in  life,  that  freqoentlj  nothing  is  more 
dilficult  than  lo  discern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.  In  consequence  of  mistaking  this, 
the  grofliest  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  different  degrees  of  rank,  for- 
tune, and  age  aoumg  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of  time,  place,  and  auditory,  the  same 
style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree.  In  efeiy  part  of  a  dis- 
,  course,  jneC  as  in  erery  part  of  life  ;  we  must  attend  to  what  is  suitable  and  decent ; 
whether  that  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  or  by  the 
characters  of  those  wh9  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear* 
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alwajs  Bome  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion ;  which  b,  by  no  means,  m 
favourable  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to  embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflee* 
tion  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The  sum  of  what  has 
been  said  is  this ;  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is  persuasion ;  and  thk 
must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument  and  reasoning  must  be  the 
basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  business,  and  not  mere  declalmers. 
We  should  be  engaged  in  earpest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse  ;  and 
utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments. 
The  premeditation  should  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  should  be  studied  ;  the  manner  and  expression  wann 
and  animated  :  though  stii),  in  the  midst  pf  that  vehemence,  which  maj 
at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  proper  restraints,  which  regard 
to  the  audience,  and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every 
public  speaker  :  the  style  free  and  easy  ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather 
than  diffuse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
heady  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine  and 
artful  speaking  is  momentary  ;  that  made  by  argument  and  good  sense, 
is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  1  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species  of  ora- 
tory of  which  1  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from  Demos- 
thenes. Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English  translation, 
they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and  spirited  eioquence 
which  I  have  so  oflen  praised.  I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostly  from 
the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations,  spo- 
ken to  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens :  and,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  both  the  Philippics  and  the  Olynthiacs  is  the  same,  I  shall  not 
confine  myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from 
two  or  three  of  them  ;  such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking, 
on  ^ome  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is, 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  grow« 
Ing  power  and  crafty  policy,  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon  after 
overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began  fo  be 
alarmed  ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  feeble  ; 
several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by  Philip*s  bribes  to 
favour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  Demosthenes 
arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first  Philippic  ;  which, 
like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  simple  and  artless.* 

''  U&d  we  been  convened,  Athenians  I  on  some  new  subject  of  debate, 
I  had  waited  till' most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declared  their  opi- 
nions. If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I  should  have 
continued  silent ;  it  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted  to  speak  my  sen- 
timents. But  since  those  very  points  on  which  theee  speakers  hare 
oftentimes  hetix  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ; 
though  I  have  arisen  first,  1  presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon :  for  if 
they  on  former  occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  would 
not  have  foimd  it  needful  to  consult  at  present. 

«  First  then,  Athenians  !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  oor  affairs 
at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  desperate.  What 
I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  paradox ;  yet  it  is  a 

♦    In  the  following  extracts  Le]and*s  tniDslttioa  is  mofttlj  followed. 
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certain  truth  that  our  past  misfortanes  aflbrd  a  circumstaiice  most  fa- 
Toorable  of  all  others  to  our  future  hopes**  And  what  is  this  ?.  even 
that  oar  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total  indolence^  and 
utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest.  For  were  we  thus  situated,  in  spite 
df  everj  eSfort,  which  our  duty  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard 
our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.  But  now,  Philip  hath  only  con- 
quered your  supineness  and  inactivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered. 
You^caxmot  be  said  to  be  defeated  ;  your  force  hath  sever  been  exerted. 

"  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a  for- 
midable enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  numerous  ar- 
mies which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of  our  state, 
despoileo  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  justly. 
Tet  let  him  reflect  on  this  :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians !  when  we  pos- 
sessed Pjdna,  Potioea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that  country  round ;  when 
many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him,  were  free  and  independent, 
and  moTe  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time 
weak  in  himself,  and  without  allie?,  had  desponded  of  success  against  you, 
he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned 
with  success,  nor  could  have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur 
tt  which  you  now  behold  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest 
places  are  only  prizes  laili  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the 
conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  dominions' of  the  absent  devolve  naturally 
to  those  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the 
activd  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole 
nations.  He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a 
protector.  For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such,  as  they 
see  resolved,  and  preparing  not  to  be  wantiqg  to  themselves. 

^  If  yott,  mj  countrymen  !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  enter- 
tain the  like  sentiments  ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve  him- 
self a  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities  enable 
him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the 
field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes 
which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  busi- 
ness may  lie  upon  others,  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportunities  which  your  supine- 
ness hath  neglected^  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastise  the  insolence  of 
this'man. 

**  But  when,  O  my  countrymen !  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vigour  ? 
Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event  1  till  forced  by  some  necessity? 
What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condition  ?  To  freemen,  the 
ififlgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other,  *  what  new  advices  1^  Can  any 
thing  he  n^ore  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the 
Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece?  Ms- Philip  dead?' — '  No-»^but  he 
is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not  ?  sup- 
posing he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue 
thus  regardless  of  your  interest. 

'*  Many,  I  know,  delight  in  nothing  more  than  in  circulating  all  the 
rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.     Some  cry,  Philip  hath 

*  This  thought  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  brought  out  more  fully  in  the 
third  ;  as  the  same-thoughts,  •ccasionedby  similar  situations  of  affairs,  sometimes  occur 
ii  the  different  orations  on  this  subject. 
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joined  with  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  they  are  coiicertiDg  the  dealnictioii 
of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Persia ;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places  in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go 
about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do  believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that 
he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  and  does  entertain  his  imaginatioii 
with  many  such  visionary  projects,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose 
him.  But  f  cannot  be  persuaded  that  be  hath  so  taken  his  measnres, 
that  the  weakest  among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  tfuch 
rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregalrd  these  tales.  Ivet 
us  only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy  ;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence  ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been 
done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us  ;  that  all  the  resource  left, 
is  in  ourselves  ;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad, 
we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  persuaded  of 
these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  proper  determination,  and  be 
no  longer  gruided  by  rumours.  We  need  not  he  solicitous  to  know  what 
particular  events  are  to  happen.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing 
good  can  happen,  unless  we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act 
as  becomes  Athenians. 

"  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Philip  is  now  at  actual 
war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would  then  be,  how 
to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are  persons  so  strangely 
infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  con^der- 
able  part  of  our  dominions ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests  ; 
although  all  Greece  has  suffered  by  his  injustice  ;  yet  they  c^m  hear  it  re- 
peated in  this  assembly,  that  it  is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state 
in  war :  this  suggestion  must  first  be  guardeti  against.  I  readily  admit, 
that  were  it  in  our  power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peac^ 
or  war,  peace,  if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  em- 
braced. But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  wbOe,  in 
fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  liostilities,  what  is  left  for  us  Imtto 
oppose  him  ?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is  only  a  prepa* 
ration  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after  his  other  conquests, 
I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At  least,  it  is  only  our  conduct 
towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a 
peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended, 
for  which  his  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that 
he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no 
war  on  him. 

<*  Heavens !  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge  of  peace 
or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  1  Is  there  any  man  so  weak  as  to  ima* 
'  gine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  Drongojlus, 
and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is  now  braving  the  utmost  dangers., 
and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils  and  seasons  ;  and  that  he  has  no  de- 
signs upon  the  arsenals^  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  ef  Athens  ? 
or  that  he  will  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons 
of  Thraee,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace  ?  But 
you  wait,  perhaps,  till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so  : 
no,  though  he  were  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he 
is  not  at  war.     Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  w^hen 

*  Phil.  iii. 
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his  ferees  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country  ;  such  Lie-  profeisioiui^^to 
thoae  of  Pheras,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  wall ;  and  thoa  he 
«miifled  the  Olynthiana  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
tben  he  tent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  mast  qoit  their  city,  or 
he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  he  the  absurdest  of  mankind,  if, 
while  yoQ  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  are  wholly  engaged 
in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another,  he  should,  by  declaring  war, 
put  an  end ,  to  your  private  contests,  warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal 
against  him,  and  deprive  his  pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence 
for  sospeniUng  your  resolutions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the 
state.  I,  for  my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the 
Megarisans,  by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Eubcea,  by  his  late 
incareians  in  Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you 
shall  affirm,  that  be  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace, 
until  the  walls  be  actuaUy  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose 
whde  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me^  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'<  AU  Greece,  all  the  barimrian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man's  am- 
bition* And  thou|^  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  send  no 
embassiea  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment ;  but  into  such 
wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect  what  our 
interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associations,  or  forming 
coafederadea,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power; 
each  fondly  imi^;ining,  that  the  time  in  which  another  is  destroyed,  is 
so  much  time  gained  to  him  ;  although  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  that, 
like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  those  who 
think  themsdves  the  most  remote  from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause 
of  our  present  passive  disposition  ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must 
be,  why  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence 
of  Uberty,  are  now  so  prone  to  ^slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is, 
that  a  ptinciple,  which  was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  ex- 
lata  no  more ;  a  jHrinciple  which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia ; 
maintajoed  the  fireedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of 
sea  and  land.  Tiiat  principle  was  an  unmiraous  abhorrence  of  all 
those  who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime  alto- 
getiier  unpardonable.  Neither  orators  nor  generals  would  then  sell 
»r  gold,  the  favourable  conjectures  which  fortune  put  into  their  hands. 
No  gold  could  impair  onr^firm  concord  at  home,  our  hatred  and  diffi- 
dence of  «tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all  things  are  exposed  to 
sale,  aa  in  a  puUic  market,  Corruption  has  introduced  such  manners, 
as  hare  proved  the  bane  and  destruction  of  our  country.  Is  a  man 
kncwn  to  have  received  foreign  money  ?  People  envy  him.  Does  he 
own  It  ?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted  in  form  ?  They  foi^ve  him  : 
so  universally  has  this  contagion  diffused  itself  among  us. 

"  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
stmcl^  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  aee^upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all^  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  affairs  are 
now  ready  to  decluie.  For  I  myself,  Athenians !  should  think  Philip 
itdly  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means.  When 
ioreea  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest  unites 
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confederating  powers,  then  thej  share  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and  cndove 
distresses  with  perse veranee.  Bat  wben  eztravagrant  amhition  and  lair* 
less  power,  as  ia  the  case  of  PfaMip,  have  aggrandised  a  single  peraoA, 
the  first  pretence,  the  alij^test  accident  overthrows  him,  and  dasfaea 
bis  greatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians!  it  la  not 
possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  apon  injustice,  perjury,  and  treach- 
ery. These  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  wlilitt, 
from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrajrs  tliair 
weakness,  and  they  £ili  of  themselyes  to  rain.  For  as  in  stmctitras  of 
every  kind,  the  lower  parts  sfaould  have  tlie  firmest  stability,  so  the 
grounds  anid  principles  of  great  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  tmtli. 
But  tills  solid  fotmdation  ia  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*'  Hence,  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  who  ifia- 
trust,  who  envy  him.  if  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  hononr  and 
your  iateiest  require,  you  wH  not  only  discover  the  weakness  and  Insin- 
cerity of  his  conifederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition  also  of  hia  own  king* 
dom.  For  y(fa  are  not  to  imagine,  that  tlie  indhiations  of  his  aubjectn 
are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  glory ;  irat  thef 
have  no  part  in  this  anyUtioa.  Harassed  by  those  varions  ezcnraions 
he  Is  ever  making;,  they  groan  under  p^^etual  calamity ;  torn  from  their 
business  and  their  fiunilies ;  aadbeholdmg  commerce  excluded  from  llieir 
coasts.  AU  thoae  glaring  exploits,  which  have  giv«i  him  hia  appnrant 
greatness,  have  wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kfaigdom,  and  render- 
ed it  much  weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  proffigaey  and 
baseness,  and  those  troops  ol  buffoons,  and  dissolute  personsi  wkooi  he 
caress^  and  keeps  constantly  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  disaanaaant, 
great  indloaAions  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present.  Ills  sncoaaaas 
oast  a  sliade  over  these  things ;  bat  let  his  arms  meet  with  the  least 
grace,  hb  feebleneaa  will  appear  and  his  character  be  emoaed.  For, 
in  our  bodies,  whilt  a  man  is  in  apparent  health,  the  efiect  of  some 
ward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be 
concealed ;  bat  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  hia  secret 
infirmities  show  tliemselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder  la 
lodged  :  so,  In  states  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad, 
many  defects  escape  the  general  eye  :  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their 
own  territory,  their  infirmities  come  forth  to  general  oiiservatlon. 

'« Fortune  has  great  influence  on  all  human  a£hka;  but  I,  for  my  psrt, 
should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens  with  the  least  degree  of  viffcnr  In  aa- 
sertmg  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have  many  oetter  rea- 
sons to  depend  upon  the  fiivonr  of  Heaven  than  this  man.  But,  indeed, 
he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend ^eklwr  on 
his  fi*iends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sarpri  •Ing  that  be  who  is  himsdf  ever 
amidst  the  htbours  and  dangers  of  the  field  ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom 
no  opportunity  escapes  ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavonraUe ;  shonid  im 
superior  to  you  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  finn- 
ing decrees,  and  inqoiring  after  news?  The  contrary  would  be  nonch 
more  suiprising,  if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state 
engaged  in  war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts.  In  every  instance,  wUh  bt- 
detfitigable  vigilance.  It  is  this.  Athenians !  it  Is  this  which  givey  hhn  all 
his  advantage  agamst  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his  troopa, 
and  perpetually  engaged  m  projectuig  his  designs,  can,  hi  a  mnment,  strilaa 
the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  aecklent  alanns  as,  fiiat 
appoint  our  Trierarchs  :  then  wa  allow  them  to  exchange  bf  snbstitn-* 
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tian  :  tlmi  tke  tmpjfXkB  are  caMklettd  ;  n^x^  we  retolvt  to  bmh  oar 
flnft  witfa  lUHingefB  and  to  tig— re ;  then  find  ft  neeeuary  to  sappty  thefir 
piaee  onnelFes.  in  the  midst  of  these  delejs,  what  we  are  ealltog  to 
defettd,  Um  enemj  to  already  awnter  of;  §&t  the  titte  of  aetlon  Is  spent 
by  ua  in  preparmg;  and  the  lesiies  of  wiir  will  not  wait  for  ottr  siow  and 
u  reap  hif  1  neasiiree* 

'<  Consider  then  your  present  sitaation,  and  m^e  snch  provision  as 
the  urgent  danger  reqniree.  Talk  not  of  yoor  ten  thoosands,  or  your 
twenty  thensaod  fbrelgiters^  of  those  annies  which  appear  so  megnlfi- 
oei*  so  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  year  deerees^  in,  execution 
weak  and  oomteviptlble.  Bat  lei  your  army  he  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
natiTe  fbreaa  ef  the  state ;  let  it  be  an  AtheniaB  strength  to  which  yon 
aae  to  trast ;  and  whomsoever  yoa  appofait  as  general,  let  them  be  en- 
tir^y  under  his  guidanee  and  antberity.  Forever  since  our  limfes  have 
b#en  fcemed  of  Ibtvigaera  atone,  their  victories  have  been  gained  over 
oar  aUioa  and  eenfederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have  rtsen  to  an  ex- 
tiavi^gaaee  of  power." 

TIm  orator  f  oee  on  to  point  out  the  mimber  of  forces  which  should  be 
raised  an4  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  yenr  in 
whiah  they  shottM  set  out ;  and  then  proposes  in  form  his  motion,  as  we 
woaid  tail  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  money,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  foods  from  which  it  should  be  raised.  Having  finished 
aB  ikaa  reialea  to  the  bualnees  under  deliberation,  be  concludes  these  ora- 
tions on  pobUe  aiairs,  commonly  with  no  longer  perorAtltm  than  the  fol* 
lowing^  wMeh  terminates  the  first  Philippic ;  "  I,  for  my  p^rt,  have  never. 
upon  any  oceaaien,  ebosen  to  codrt  yourfovour  by  speaking  any  thing  bttt 
what  I  was  eeaVlnced  would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
beard  »y  seatlaients  finely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve. 
1  should  have  been  pleased^  Indeed^  thal^  as  It  is  for  your  advantage  to 
have  yeor  true  interest  laid  before  yeu,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
thai  ha  wim  li^eth  It  before  you  should  share  the  same  advantage.  But 
UBcntmn  as  1  know  the  consecraenoe  to  be  wUh  respect  to  myself,  I  yet 
detcarauaed  to  speak,  beeause  I  was  convinced  that  these  measures,  if 
pnMQed,  wonld  prove  beneficial  to  the  publle.  And  of  all  those  opinion? 
wUck  ahall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  mify  the  gods  determme  that 
ta  be  oboeea  which  will  best  advance  the  general  welfkre  !" 

Tkwae  eztracta  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  manner 
of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse  rn^jst 
be  had  to  Hie  ajicallent  ordinal. 
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ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BilR— ANALYSIS  OJ  CICERO'S  O&ATION 

.  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 

I  TRBATEo  in  the  last  lecture  of  \that  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence  of 
popvfar  assembfies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  Is  applicable 
to  Uie  "loquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  ^cene  of  nubile  speaking,  to 
aMeh  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  which  will  therefore  be 
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the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  ia  the  former  lecture  mnst 
not  he  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  imporiasce,  that  I  l>egui  with  showiBg 
where  the  distinction  lies* 

In  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular  aasem- 
biles,  are  commonly  different*  In  popular  assembUes^  the  great  object 
is  persuasion ;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hearers  to  some  ciioice 
or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  In- 
cumbent on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  our  oft- 
ture  :  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  underatandiiig. 
But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it  is  not  the  ^peak« 
^r's  business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  bat  to 
show  them  what  is  just  and  true ;  and  of  coarse,  it  is  chiefly  or  solely,  to 
the  understanding  that  his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  character- 
istic-al  difference  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  te  one  or  to 
a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  au- 
thority of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages  which  a 
mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech, 
even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Passion  does  not  rise  so 
easily ;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly ;  he  is  watched  over  more 
severely,  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attempting  that  hi^ 
vehement  tone,  which  b  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  multitude. 

I^  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects  which  be- 
long to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory  from  that  of 
pofrular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a  much  wider  range, 
lie  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule ;  he  can  fetch  his  topiea  iDom 
a  great  variety  of  quarters ;  and  employ  every  illustration  which  his 
fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  apeakiag  is 
limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  lake 
its  scope.  The  advocate  was  always  laying  before  him  the  line,  the 
square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  bosim^  to  be  con- 
tinually applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate.  m 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  off  the  bar  is  oC  a 
much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of  pijpnlar 
assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of  consideriag  even 
the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  as  exact  models  of  the 
manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  It 
is  necessary  t9  warn  young  lawyers  of  this  ;  because,  though  these  were 
pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  natsve  of 
the  bar  anciently,  both  In  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does.  This  was  owing 
chiefly  to  two  causes  : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was  mnch 
less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In  the  days  fA 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were  few,  simple,  and 
general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  Eloquence,  much  more  than 
jurisprudence,  was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero 
somewhere  says^  that  three  months  study  was  suflicient  to  make  any  man 
a  complete  civilian ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader 
at  the  bar  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  the 
Romans  a  set  of  men  called  prog^nuiitd,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  the 
orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead  requlr^d^ 
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mad  wMeh  he  pat  into  that  popular  ibrm,  and  droned  op  with  those 
coloon  o(  eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing  the  judges 
befiyre  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  ^next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
with  OS,  and  fwmed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  renowned  tribunal 
of  the  Areopagua  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.^  Soma 
make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more.  W  ben  Socrates  was  condemned, 
by  what  court  it  u  uncertain,  we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  230 
voted  against  him*  In  RoAie,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge 
both  in  civU  and  and  criminal  causes,  named  ibr  every  cause  of  momeat| 
the  Judiets  Selecti^  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and 
had  the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause  of 
MttOy  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-<Mie  Judices  Sdecti^  and  so  had  the  advantage 
of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  .or  a  few  learned  judges  of 
the  peint  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  an  assembly  of  Roman 
citizciis*  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular  eloquence,  which  we  find  the 
Roman  orator  so  firequently  employing,  and  probably  with  much  success. 
Hence,  tears  and  commiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instru- 
ments of  gaining  a  cause*  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reck* 
ooed  theatrical  amons  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar ;  such  as  in- 
troducing not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
preaentiBg  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endeavouring 
to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears* 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  differ- 
esce  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  which  1  fonfleriy 
took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading 
wonld  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great  advantage  he  may  still  be 
studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In  the  address  with  which  he  opens 
his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
judses ;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts ;  in  the  gracefulness 
of  his  narration ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  his  ailments,  he  may 
and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;. 
but  one  who  should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications, 
in  his  diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  he 
shouU  appear  there  in  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  i  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the  elo-. 
quence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation 
of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  suocess,  must  always  be  laid  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  hb  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to 
him,  or  deserves  more  of  his  deep  and  serious  study*  For  whatever  his 
abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned 
superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides  pre- 
vious study,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attamed,  another  thing 
highly  material  to  the  success  of  every  pleader,  ia>  a  diligent  and  painful 
attention  to  every  cause  with  which  he  &  intrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
maalfr  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it.  On  this,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it 
S8  a  necessary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 

*  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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Cicero  teUa  us  (under  the  cfaacecler  of  Aotadoe,  in  the  seeoiid  b«ok 
De  Oratore)  that  he  aiwajs  conversed  at  fiill  len^  with  everj 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  sboold  he  no 
to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  ezplalo  hioiaalf  more 
freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection»  and  to  plead  the  canae 
of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  alight  come  at  the  whole  tratki 
and  be  Miy  prepared  on  every  point  of  the  bnainees  ;  and  that,  after  the 
client  had  retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  focta  with  himself,  wmdat 
three  different  chaaractera,  his  own,  that  of  tlie  judge,  and  that  of  the 
advocate  on  the  oppoaile  side.  He  censures  vety  severely  those  of  the 
proieaaaon  who  decline  taking  so  much  trouble  ;  taxing  them  nos  onlj 
with  siiamefol  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  traat** 
To  the  aan»e  purpose  Quiotiliaa,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  hla  last  bdek, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methoda  wfaaah 
a  lawyer  should  employ  for  obtaining  the  most  thorough  knowledge  cS 
the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommending  patleaee  and 
attention  in  conversation  with  dieats,  and  observing  very  senaibiy, 
**  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam  ignorare  necessaria*  Fre- 
quenter eaim  et  vulnus,  et  remedlum,  in  lis  orator  inveniet  quai  litigatari 
Snneutram  partem,  habere  momentum  videbantur*"t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thua  prepared,  with  all  the  kaoavled^ 
which  the  study  of  the  law  in  goieral,  and  of  that  cause  which  he  ia  to 
plead  in  particuku:,  can  furnish  him,  1  must  next  observe,  that  ehM|tieaea 
in  pleadmg  is  of  the  highest  moment  for  giving  support  to  a  eauee*  It 
were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  k»eeause  the  aacieat  popttlar  and 
vehement  manner  of  pleadfaig  is  now  in  a  great  measure  sapefaadarf, 
tiiere  is  therefore  no  rooaa  for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  alfeidy  ef 
It  is  become  superfluous*  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed, 
yet  still  there  ia  a  right  and  proper  manner  which  deserves  to  be  atiadled 
aa  much  as  ever.  Perhapa  there  is  so  scene  of  public  speaking  whetw 
eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  aubject  en 
which  men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  intereil 
die  bearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtUty  of  the  sa^eota  ffenevally  agi- 
tated at  the  bar,  reqaire  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  hind  of  eleqveaoe 
ia  order  to  coumaad  atteatioo  ;  in  order  to  give  proper  weight  ta  Ae 
ai^^raents  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  a^  tfalag  which  the  piender 
advancea  from  passhig  unregarded.  The  CMct  of  good  apealdng  is 
always  very  great.  There  is  as  nnicb  difference  in  the  ImpresaieD  aaade 
upon  the  hearers,  by  a  coM,  dry,  and  oonfiised  speaker,  and  that OMde  by 
one  who  pleads  the  SMne  cauae  with  elegance,  order,  and  atrsngtki  aa 
tiiere  ia  between  our  conception  of  an  obyeet,  when  it  is  preaealed  to  on 
In  a  dhn  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  lull  and  clear  one. 

It  Is  no  small  eacouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  thai  of  sll 

*  "  Eqnidem  soleo  dare  operam,  ut  de  sua  quiaque  re  me  iose  doceat ;  et  iie<|uit  alias 
adeit,  quo  fiberius  loquatur  et  agere  adversarii  causam,  at  iUe  agat  fuam ;  et  quieqioid 
de  B«a  re  cogitaret,  in  medinm  profnrat.  Itaqae  cdm  iHe  deoeseit,  tiei  petaoaaa  uaos 
fwtiaee,  eumnA  aaliai  eqaitate;  meam,  acfvemnii,  Judieee.— >Nooaalll  dr 
•vaai  maltani  eaiitiBiart  volaat,  at  teCo  IbroToUlare,  et  a  caasa  ad  csaeas  ire  ._ 

ouitas  dkunt  incoraitaa.    In  quo  eat  ilia  qoidem  magna  offeniio,  vel  negUgnnti« 

til  rebus,  vel  perflds  receptis  ;  sed  etiam  ilia,  msjor  opinione,  quod  nemo  poleat  de 
re  quam  noo  noTit,  non  turpissimd  deeere.*^ 

t  '*Tottfl«eatOMHnetMagtbatiefaMrlbM«9eaadonohart;  wbereaa  la  be  ignorant 
of  something  that  is  material,  m^  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  adTOcate  will  frequuitiy 
discover  the  weak  aide  of  a  eause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is  the  proper 
defence,  from  cirenmstances  wbieh^  to  the  party  hlonelf,  appeared  to  be  of  little  or  no 
moment." 
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Ifteral  |iiofe«doiii»  none  givM  Aiirer  plftfr  to  geahis  ftiid  abiiliM  Uum  that 
of  tbe  Wvoeste.  He  la  leat  exposed  than  tone  ellien  to  aoffer  hj  tkb 
wis  of  rmlrj,  hf  pofmlar  fireimlkes,  or  secret  latrigoes.  He  is  oure 
of  rewiec  fovWard  according  to  iiis  vitrit ;  fior  he  ataads  forth  tever j  dajr 
toTlefr;  he  eaters  the  iiat  boldlj  with  his  competitDn  $  everj  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  pahlic,  whose  decision  seldom  ftHs  of 
bei^g  just,  l>ecan8e  it  is  impartial.  Interest  and  friends  nsaj  set  forward 
a  jromig  pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  iNfia* 
wkig ;  but  ^ej  can  do  ao  more  tlmn  open  the  field  to  hiok  A  rtputa* 
ttoa  resting  on  these  assistaacee  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remariry 
jodgea  decide,  parties  watch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitiide  of  clieata 
never  &Sk  to  resort,  who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his 
knowledge,  eloqnenee,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  prindpie,  that  tlie  eloquence  suited  to 
the  bar,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  p^[>ers,  is  of  the  cafan' 
aad  temperate  iund,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning.  Sometimes  a 
Uttle  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  enliren  a  dry 
snb|ect,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  attention;  bat  tliis  liberty 
mnft  be  taken  vnth  a  sparing  hand.  For  a  florid  style,  and  a  sparlrlmg 
manner,  sever  lai]  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by 
the  judge-  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspi- 
don  of  his  filing  in  soundness  and  strensth  of  argument,  it  is  purity 
and  neataeaa  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  per- 
opkaous  and  proper,  which  sfadl  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the 
padaafry  of  law  terme,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  afleetaftioa  ahall 
appear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they  are  aeitable  and  neeeasary. 

Verboaity  is  a  oemmon  fiudt,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  tbia  profeasioa 
araaceoaed;  and  Into  which  the  habit  of  spealring  and  writing  ao  haatay» 
and  wHb  so  little  preparation,  as  thev  are  mien  obliged  to  do,  almost  una- 
veidaUy  betmys  tiliem.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  moeh  recommended 
to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  shoald  eady 
atadf  to  |uard  agalnat  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  fidl  leisure  for  prepa* 
ration.  Let  them  Ibrm  themsdves,  especially  in  the  papers  whidi  they, 
write,  to  the  halbit  ^  a  strong  and  a  correct  style ;  which  eapreaaes  the 
same  thing  much  better  in  a  £cw  words,  than  b  done  by  the  accnamilatlon 
of  ifltrloate  and  eu'lless  periods.  If  this  habit  once  be  acquired,  it  wiH 
beoonne  natural  to  them  afterward,  when  the  multiplidty  of  buafaiesa 
flMl  loroe  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  sufiered  to  become 
fitmiliar,  it  wQl  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  oceaaioaa  when  they 
wiah  to  make  an  unusual  eflbrt,  to  ezprem  themselves  with  energy  and 

grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaUng  at  the  bar.  This  should 
he  showtt  cfaiefty in  two  thhigs;  first,  in  statmg  the  question;  in  sfaowhig 
clearly  wl»t  is  the  point  m  debate  ;  what  we  admit ;  what  we  4mj ;  and 
where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us  and  the  adveroe  psa^. 
Next,  it  dmuU  be  i^own  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  porta^f 
the  pleading.  In  every  aort  of  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utusoat 
ecsaequenoe ;  hut  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  eaaes  whkh  btiatg  io 
the  bar,  it  Is  almoat  all  in  all.  Too  much  pahM^  therefore,  caanofc  be 
taken  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method,  if  there  be  iiMHsthiat* 
aaoB  and  disorder  there,  we  can  have  no  aocceas  in  coHfinolag:  wblsave 
tte  whole  cause  in  darkaess. 
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With  respect  to  tbe  conduct  of  narration  and  argnmentationy  I  fliian 
hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe,  that  tbe  nar- 
ration of  facts  at  t'he  bar  should  always  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of 
them  will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  re- 
membered during  the  course  of  the  pleading ;  but,  if  the  pleader  be  te- 
dious in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and  needlessly  circumstantial,  he  laja 
too  great  a  load  upon  the  memory.  Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superflnoas 
circumstances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  material  nets ;  he 
both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impresaon 
of  it  more  lasting.  In  argumentation,  again,  1  would  incline  to  give  scope 
to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  b  often  a  plain  ques- 
tion, arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  con- 
ciseness. But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires  the  argu- 
ments to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in  order  to  be  fiiBy 
apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his  ad- 
versary, he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
guising»  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.  The  deceit  is  soon  discovered ; 
it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed  ;  and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the 
hearers  with  distpist  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either  wants  discern- 
ment to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning 
on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see  that  he  states,  with  accimiey 
and  candour,  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  against  bim,  beibre 
he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  prejudice  is  produced  in  hisfiivtmr. 
They  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  that  he  has  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  goddness  of  his  own  cause ;  and  does  not  attempt 
to  support  it  by  an  artifice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  dierebj  in* 
clfaied  to  receive  much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  aregivenfaim 
by  a  speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportnaity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent  the 
reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refiite  them. 

Wit  may  sometunes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  Ihrciy  re- 
ply^  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been  siddon 
the  other  side.  But  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  yooag 
pleader,  I  wonld  never  advise  him  to  rest  his' strength  upon  this  talent. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  the 
jndge  ;  and  seldom  or  never  did  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profea* 
sloh  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  n^oral ;  yet 
in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which  arises 
from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 

Eersuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client ;  he  has  tidcen  upon 
im  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in  Ms  place.  It  is  im« 
proper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  appears 
mdiiferent  and  unmoved  ;  and  few  clients  w^  be  fond  <^  trusting  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  spetJrer. 

'   At  the  same  time,  he  must  lieware  of  prostituUng  his  earnestness  and 
sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmdi  inte  every  cause  that  is 
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GOttmitted  to  him,  whether  it  etti  be  mppoeed  reelly  te  excite  his  zeal  or 
yt>  There  is  a  dignity  of  eharader,  whichlt  ie  ef  the  utmost  impor- 
tsBce  §at  ewtaj  oboIq  this  profeiaieii  to  support.  For  it  must  never  be 
Ibrgollen,  tfiat  there  is  no  iustrament  of  persuasion  more  powerful  thsn 
an  opinion  of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  per- 
suade.* It  is  scareelj  possible  for  anj  hearar  to  separate  akogether  Uie 
inqptemion  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  thioffs  that 
he  eaya-  However  secretly  and  impereeptihly,  it  will  be  always  lendkiff 
its  we%fat  to  one  side  or  other ;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to,  ^ 
authority  and  faifloence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity mMt^orefere  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by  some  degree  of  deli- 
^  eaey  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  coodacting  them. 
And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profiessioa  may  vendex^  it  ex- 
treme difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  its  utmost  lei^^  yet  there  are 
attentioDS  to  this  point,  which,  as  every  good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so 
wery  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake^  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He 
wffl  always  dediae  embarking  in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly 
Qiiioat;  and,  when  he  supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  diief 
stress  iqpOQ  such  arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tena- 
ble ;  reserving  Ids  zeal  and  hte  Indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and 
iniquity  are  flagrant.  But  of  tb^  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite 
inpobHe  speakers,  I  shall  aRerwkrd  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  mo  concem- 
ing  the  peculiar  strain  of  spe^z^  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
sui»iect  fiurther,  I  shall  give  a  ah»rt  analysis  of  one  of  Cicero's  pleadh^ 
mr  judicial  orations.  1  have  chosen  tbi^  pro  CknenHo.  The  cekbrated 
oae,pro  jmSoiie,  is  more  laboured  and  showy ;  but  it  is  too  declamatofv. 
That,  pro  CkienUoy  comes  near^.the  stram  of  a  modem  pleading;  and 
though  it  has  the  disadvantage  oftfeing  very  long,  and  complicated  too  in 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  a^st  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible  of  all 
Cic^o's  judicial  orations,  and  well  ]leserves  attention  for  its  conduct. 

Avitus  Chientias,  a  Roman  kniglr^  of  splendid  &mily  and  fortunes,  had 
accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus  pf  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  He 
prevailed  In  the  prosecution;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and  banished, 
but  as  rumours  arose  of  the  jud^s  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in 
.  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  muchpopular.clamour,  and  had  thrown 
a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight  years  afterward  Oppianicus  ^ied. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him, 
together  with  a  charge  also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former 
trvsl  to  condemn  him.  In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers 
were  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Claentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and 
young  Oppianicus,  the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Pnetor,  was  judge,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Judices  SehcU. 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from  no 

'  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.     It  begins  with 

tnking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  iccuser  was  divided  into  two 

parts. I    These  two  parts  were  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Oppia- 

*■  **  Ffeiriaum  ad  omnia  momenti  eat  in  hoc  potitum,  si  rir  bosas  ereditur.    Sic 
enim  contingit,  at  non  studium  adrocati,  videatur  afierre,  sedp^ne  testis  fidem.'* 

QvTNcr  1.  iv.  c.i. 
t  "  AniaiadYerte,  judices,  omnem  aeciuatmris  oratiOMm  in  dttas  divitam  ease  par- 
tea:    quanim  altera  mibi  niti  magnopere  oonfidere  yidebatur,  invidiA  jam  invefo" 
rats  judicii  Jtzaiani,  altera  tantummodb  eonsnetudinU  causft,  timtd^  M  di^denter 

Mm 
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ulcus;  on  which  the  aceaser,  conaeiobs  of  having  no  proof,  did  notify 
the  strees  of  his  caase;  but  rested  it  chieij  on  the  other  chai^  of 
formerif  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capital  ii  certain  cases,  by 
th6  Roman  law.  Cicero  purposes  to  follow  him  In  this  method,  and  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  ▼indication  of  his  client  from  the  latter 
charge.  He  makes^ererai  proper  observations  on  the  danger  of  judges 
sufTering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised 
by  factioQ,  and  directed  against  the  innocent.  He  acknowledges  that 
Clnentius  had  suffered  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  former  trial;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attendve 
iiearing,  and  assures  the  judges^  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to 
that  matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisftotkm. 
A  greatiKppearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  Introdttctikm. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous.  A 
mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as  having 
first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having  afterward  poi- 
soned him,  were  circum^stances  that  naturally  raised  strong  prejudices 
against  Cicero's  client*  The  first  step,  therefore,  necessary  for  ffce 
orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices ;  by  showing  what  sort  of  persons 
Clueatius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppianicus,  were ;  and  thereby 
turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation  against  them.  The  nature  <rf  the 
cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  sitnaticRis  It  is 
fit  to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  #9ree ; 
and  in  doing  it,  lays  open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  gaUt, 
as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age ;  and  sudi  as 
would  seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  Was  taken 
in  the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  ahandMie^ 
character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  fiither  of 
Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man  of  Ifiastrioos 
birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own  daughter.  She 
prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  she  married  Um 
herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterward,  by  the  means  of  Oppianicus, 
involved  in  Syila's  proscripUon,  and  put  to  death ;  and  Sassia  being  lef^ 
for  the  tecond  time,  a  widow,  and  in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Opplanicas 
himself  made  his  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  impudence  of 
the  propbsal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been 
imbrued  in  her  former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to 
Oppianicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed 
the  objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched  ;  and  then  dlrorcittg 
his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and  Sassia. 
These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe,  with  the 

ftttinssre  rationem  reneficii  crimioQin ;  qo^  de  re  lege  est  httt  questio  eonsCitaffii. 
Itaque  mUii  cerium  e«t  banc  ewideiii  distributioaeoi  inTidis  et  crimiQum  tie  in  dbfca-  * 
ftione   aorvare,  ut  omnei  mteUigai^  nihil  me  nee  subteriugere  volniftse  retieendo,  ttee 
obscurare  dicendo." 

*  "Lectum  tllem  genialem  quem  biennio  ante  fills  9ue  nnbenti  straTent,  tn  eideu 
domosibi  ornari  et  •terni,  ezpuls^  atque  ezturbtita  filia,  jubet.  Nubit  ^oero  socnu, 
oullia  ausptcibas  funestie  •duiibus  omnium.  O  mnlieria  ecelns  ineredibiie,  et  prtttorfiaac 
uaam,  in  omni  vita  Inauditum !  0  audaciam  singularem !  non  timuisse,  n  mjima  w^ 
deorum,  hominumqae  famara,  at  illam  ipsam' noctem,  facesqne  illas  nuptiales  ?  non 
limen  eubicult  ?  non  eobile  fili«  }  non  parieles  deniqne  ipso*  auperioruln  toate  auptla- 
nun  ?  perfregit  ac  prostrant  omnia  cupidif^te  et  Airofto  7  vicit  podorem  libido  ;  timofem 
audacia;  rationem  amentia."  The  warmth  of  Cicero*f  eloquence,  which  this  rasasse 
beautifully  exemplifies,  is  here  fujlv  jaslified  br  the  lubicrt. 
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higbesi  colours  of  Cicero's  eloqueact,  whick  here  bet  a  ytrj  proper 
field.  ClaeiitifM,  as  a  nuw  of  honeury  could  do  longer  live  on  nay  tole- 
rable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  omtber  only  in  the  name,  who  hsMl  loaded 
herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  feud 
Which  had  ever  since  subsisted  between  tbem,  aad  bad  involved  her 
unibrtunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for  Opppanicus* 
Cicero  gives  a  short  history  of  bis  life, and  a  full  delailof  his  crimes  ; 
and  by  what  be  relates,  Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  maa  daring, 
fierce, and cmel,  insatiable  in  avarice  and  ambition;  trained  and  hard- 
ened i»  ail  the  crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marios  and  Sylla's 
proscriptions  produced  :  *<  Such  a  man,"  says  our  orator,  *\  as,  in  place 
of  being  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  ratber  to  wonder 
that  be  bad  escaped  so  long/' 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which  U 
clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial  in  which 
his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both  Clueotius  and 
Oppianicas  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public  contest*about  the 
rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  bad  taken  opposite  sides,  which 
embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  subsisting  between  tbem. 
Sasaia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction  of 
her  son,  whom  she  bad  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crimes ;  and  as  Chientius  was  known  to  have  made  do  will,  they  ex- 
pected, upon  bis^eatb,  to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  The  phm  was 
formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by  poison  ;  which,  considering  their 
former  conduct,  is  nu  incredible  part  af  the  story.  Clueatius  was  ui  - 
that  time  Indisposed  :  the  servant  of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to 
give  him  poison,  and  one  Fabricins,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus, 
was  employed  in  the  negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  dis- 
covery, Clueotius  first  prosecuted  Scaronudcr,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  ^  * 
in  whose  custody  the  poison  was  found ;  and  afterward  Fabricius,  for 
this  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  notions  :  and  both 
these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  onanimoos,  of  the 
jodf^s. 

Oi  both  these  prejudicial  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous  trialf, 
he  gives  a  's^j  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  tbem  a  great  part 
of  has  argument,  as,  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge  or 
suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both  these 
trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly ;  in  both,  Scamander  and 
Fabricins  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his 
cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluentius  imme- 
diately allerward  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicus  himself, 
the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  prosecution,  that 
money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ;  all  Rome  was  filled  with ' 
the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised  that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  %at 
safe,  if  soch  dangerous  practices  were  not  checked.  By  the  following 
arguments,  Cicero  defends  his  chent  against  this  heavy  chaise  of  the  Crt- 
nun  corrupii  Judicii, 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reasoh  to  suspect  it; 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given^  again<$t  Scamander  and  Fabricius, 
in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uncorrupted,  to  (he 
tatiafaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  Was  laid  dearly 
open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.    His  inEtruments  and  minis-  ' 
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ters  beiDg  once  coDdevned,  and  by  the  very  same  jadges  too,  noHiiiig 
coald  1)^6  «Dore  absard  than  to  raise  a  ery  about  an  innocent  person  b^ng 
circumveoted  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on  the  contrary,  thiA.  a 
guilty  person  was- now  brought  into  judgment,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  unless  the  judges  were  aliogether  inconsistent  with  themselves,  it 
was  impipssible  for  him  to  be  acqnitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  .this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of  the 
judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corruption  sboald 
have  proceeded  from  Oppiaoicus  than  from  Cluentius.  For  setting  aside 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men,  the  one  fair,  the  other 
flagitious ;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try  so  odious  and  dangeroos  an 
experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that 
be  should  have  bad  recourse  to  this  last  remedy,  wiio  saw  and  knew  hisH 
self  and  his  cause  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a 
cause  clear  in  itself,  aiyi  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  conseqneoce  of  the 
twoprevioQs  sentences  given  by  the  same  judges,  he, had  full  reaaon  to 
be  confident  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likely  Uiat  he  should  bribe,  wbo 
had  every  thiog  to  fear ;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at 
stake ;  than .  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  liis 
charge,  and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecotien 
than  as  justice  was  concerned. 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppiaoiciis  did 
attempt  to  bribe  the  judges ;  that  the  corruption  iuTbis  trisd,  so  aiiich 
complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against  him.  Ue 
calls  on  Titus  Atlius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side  ;  he  challei^ee  him 
to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the  thiitj«two 
Judicu  SeUcti^  did  receive  money  from  Oppiaoicus  ;  he  names  the  snm 
that  was  given  ;  be  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  after 
the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund  the  bribe.  This  is 
a  strong  faet,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.  But,  unluckily,  a  very 
ctoss  circumstance  occurs  here.  For  this  very  Stalenus  gave  Ids  voice 
to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this  strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in 
the  following  manner :  Stalenus,  s^ys  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man 
and  accustomed  before  to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Oppianicus  to  brmg  him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain 
sum,  which  he  undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  nomber  of 
the  other  judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money ; 
when  be  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of, 
deposited  in  bis  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  os- 
wiUing  to  part  with  any  of  it  to  bis  colleagues  ;  and  bethought  himself 
4  of  some  means  by  which    he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  hioaeelf. 

The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus ;  as,  from  a  cod- 
deidbed  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being  called 
to  acceunt,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  endeavourivg  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  be  irritated  such  as  he 
had  influence  with  s^ainst  Oppianicus,  by  first  promising  them  money 
in  his  name,  and 'afterward  telling  them,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheitfed 
hi|a.*    When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  he  had  taken  measures 

« 

*'<Gitm  esset  egens,  sumptuosus,  audax,  callidas,  perfidioras,  et  cumdomi 
WUTiBkii  m  Iccis,  et  inanusimb,  tantum  nummonim  poritum  viderit,  ad   on 


mmorn  ^  rnudem  Tenare  meniem  raam  cuepit.    Demnt  judtdlwi  7  mihi  igitnr,  ipai 
prvwr  psiiciihim  et  infamiam  quid  qnsAvtar  ?    Siquis  earn  forte  csfw  es  pericolo  eri- 
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for  being  abaent  himaelf ;  but'  being  brought  by  Oppiaiucufi's  Itwyen, 
from  another  coorty  end  obliged  to  give  his  voice,  he  found  it  necenarj 
to  lead  the  way,  in  condemning  the  man  whose  money  he  liad  taken, 
without  fulfilling  the  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  fiicts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluentins 
seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared  ;  aiwl,  what  Cicero  chiefly  intended, 
Che  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  di£Scult  part  of  the 
orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several  subsequent  deei* 
sions  of  the  pr»tor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate,  asainst  the  judges  in 
this  cause  ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  thia ground 
of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  tnat  if 
Oppianicus  had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  him. 
To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness 
and  subtihy  of  argument;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were, 
at  that  tvne,  Terj  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  iqppealed  to 
were  hastily  given  ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
cHent ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by 
the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Qjainctius,  the  tribune  of  the 
p»eople»  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppianicus ;  and  who, 
enraged  at  the  defeat  he  bad  sustained,  had  employed  all  his  triboni- 
tial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges  who  condemned  his 
client. 

At  length,  .Cicero  comes  to  reason  cencei^ning  the  point  of  law.  The 
Orhnen  Corrupti  Judicii,  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital.  In  the 
fiunoiis  Lix  Cornelia  de  Sicariis^  was  contained  this  clause  (which  we  find 
stiD  extant,  Pandect,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  '<  Qui  judicem  eorruperit, 
vel  corrompendum  curaverit,  h&c  lege  teneatur."  This  clause,  however, 
we  leam  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  magistrates  and  senators ;  and' 
as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was  not;  even  suppo- 
sing him  gidky,  within  the  law.  Of  this,  Cicero  avails  himself  douoiy ; 
and  as  be  shows  here  the  most  masterly  address,  1  shall  give  a  summary 
of  his  pleading  on  this  part  of  the  cause  :  '*  You,'*  says  he  to  the  advo- 
cate for  the  prosecutor,  *<  Tou,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given 
it  out,  that  1  was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing 
of  innocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf. 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover  bun  be- 
hind a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  pleaded  his 
caoae  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Cornelian  law,  to  be 
capitaUy  convicted  :  and  shown,  that  neither  proof  nor  probable  pre- 
sumption lies  against  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so,  1  must  acquaint  you, 
that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluentius  himself.  For  when 
he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
clear  no  action  could  be  breught  against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law, 
he  instantly  besought  and  obtested  me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence 
open  that  ground  ;  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was 
as  dear  to  nim  as  his  life ;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man, 
-was  not  only  to  be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 


tH^  ooane  reddendum  est  7  prsecipitantem  igitor  impellamus,  ioquit,  et  pcrditum 
pi— ternamos.  Capit  hoc  coiuUium  et  pecuniam  qilfbus  dam  judicibu9  leTissimii  pol- 
Besatar,  deinde  earn,  pottea  lupprimat ;  ut  quoniam  grares  homiaes  bvA  spoote  sever^ 
jadlcatnroe  potabat,  hoe  qui  leyiorea  erant,  destitutione  iratos  Oppianico  redderet." 
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<<  Hitherto,  then,  1  have  pltaded  this  eaose  upon  his  plan.  But  1117  dienl 
nust  forgive  me,  if  now  I  should  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For  I  should  be 
wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  character  and  station  re- 
quire  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should  allow  any  person 
to  be  judged  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him.  Yoa,  Attius,  indeed, 
have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Roman  knight 
should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to  wblch  a  senator  for  corrupt- 
ing judges,  is  liable.  But  Tmust  tell  you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
reproach  in  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law. 
What  safety  have  any  of  us  in  our  )»ersons,  what  security  for  our  rights, 
if  the  law  shall  be  set  aside  ?  By  what  title,  do  you,  Q..  Naso,  sit  in  that 
chair,  and  preside  in  this  judgment  ?  By  what  right .  T.  Attius,  do  you 
accuse,  or  do  1  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  'solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges, 
and  clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  pro- 
ceed from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together;  and,  Uke  the 
soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  functions  ?*  On 
what  ground  then  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in 
a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  permits 
them  to  go'i  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  that,  as  senators 
and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and  greater  advantages  than  other 
members  of  the  state,  the  law  should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more 
strict,  and  the  purity  and  uncorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by 
more  severe  sanctions.  But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution 
should  be  altered,  if  you  wish  to  hare  the  Cornelian  law,  concermog  bri- 
bery, extended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  bat 
in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client, 
Clorentius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now  whUe  the  ^old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be  pleaded, 
at  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But  though  he  would  not  avail  himself 
of  the  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper 
limits." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely,  and^ 
strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  1  have  greatly  abridged  it  from  the 
original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retaiu  its  force. 

In  the^atter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accosati<m 
that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppianicos.  On 
this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small  stress  ;  having  placed 
their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Chientiua  with  the  odium  of  bribery  in 
the  foi'mer  trial ;  and.  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does 
not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale,  which 
they  related  concerning  this  pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to 
be  altogether  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  tti^  peroration  or  conclusion  of  Uie 
whole.     In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration,  Cicero 

*  "  Ait  Attius,  indigniim  esse  facious,  si  senator  Judicio  qaemquain  cireuntveiierit 
eum  legibus  teneri ;  si  Equet  Romanus  hoc  idem  fecerit,  eum  oon  teneri.  Ut  tibi^ 
concedain  hoc  indi^um  essn,  tu  mihi  concedai  necesse  est  multo  esse  indignius,  hiesL 
civitate  que  legibus  contioeatur,  disced!  a  legibus.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  est  hujna  di^ 
nitatis  qua  fruimur  in  rcpublicd.  Hoc  rundamentum  Ifbertatis ;  hie  sons  equitatii  ;  mens 
•t  animus,  et  consilium,  et  sententia  civitatts  posita  eat  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  iMMira 
tine  meote,  sic  civitatis  sine  tege,  iuis  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  sanguine  et  memlirii,  vti 
noa  potest.  Lcgum  ministri,  magiitratus ;  legum  interpretea,  jodices,  legnm  d^aifaa 
idcicro  omnea  nraui  lerri,  ut  liber  esse  poMimus  ;  Quid  est,  Q.  NsiO,  cur  tv  ■• 
hoc  loco  sedeas  ?"  &c. 
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is  vncommonljr  chnte,  and,  ia  the  midst  of  much  warmth  and  earo^sdi^sfl^ 
keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  perorattoo  turns  oa  two  points  ; 
the  indignatioD  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sassia  ought  to  ex« 
cite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  his  whole  life 
by  SQcfa  a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia  ;  her  lewdness, 
her  Tiolation  of  erery  decorum,  her  incestuous  marriages^  her  Tiolence 
and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury 
which  she  had  shown  in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son  : 
describes 'her  journey  from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attend-  ' 
ants,  and  a  great  store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method 
for  circumrenting  and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial  :  while,  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude  where- 
ver she  lodged  ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her  company 
and  her  very  looks,  were  reckoned  contagious ;  the  house  was  deemed 
pollated  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a  woman.*  To  tbis 
he  opposes  the  character  of  Clueotius,  fair,  unspotted,  and  respectable. 
He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  magistrates  of  Larinum  in  his  favour, 
given  in  the  most  ample^and  honourable  manner  by  a  public  decree, 
and  supported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  mo^t  noted  inhabitants,  who 
were  now  present,  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero  should  say  in  favour 
of  Claentius.  * 

**  Wherefore,  judges,"  he  concludes,  ^'  if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
tHe  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this  most  unnatural  mother 
from  rejoicing  in  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  ami  worth,  relieve 
this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  exposed  to  most 
unjust  reproach,  through  the  calumnies  raised  against  hinl  by  Sassiai 
Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better  £ht  had  it  been  for  him 
to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus  had 
prepared  for  him,- than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he  must  still 
be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  unjust.  But 
io  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemencv,  and  your  equity,  that  now,  on  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  you  will  restore  him  to  his  honour; 
you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal 
and  high  e8^lmation  of  him  you  have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  will 
show,  by  your  decision,  that  though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a 
while  in  popular  meetings  and  harangues,  ii^  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is 
paid  to  the  truth  only." 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  Whtt  I  have 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method  ;  his  arr/inge- 
ment  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  m-ain  arguments. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with 
which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  muFt  be  had  to  the  originah     Few 

*  "  Cum  apjpTOpin<fuare  hiyus  judiciam  ei  nuntiatum  est,  confestim  hie  adTotavit ;  ne 
ml  aecontorUiut  dihgenCia,  aat  pecunia,  teatibus  deesgit ;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc  sibi 
frptartffim"*n  spectaeulun  tiujus  sordiam  atque  luctos,  et  tauti  squaloris  amitteret.^  Jam 
▼ero  quod  iter  Romam  hqjua  mulieris  fuUse  exisUmatiB  ?  Quo<l  ego  propter  Ticinltatem 
Aqainatium  et  VenaCranonim  ^x  raultis  comperi:  quos  concurtfus  in  his  oppidis  7  Quan- 
tos  et  ▼ironim  et  mulieram  gemitus  esse  factos  7  MuUerem  qaandem  Larino,  atque 
i%m  asque  a  man  supero  Romam  proficisci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pecunia,  quo  faciliua 
ejreiUBTenire  jodicio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  filium  possit.  Nemo  erat  iUunim,  poene 
dieajn,  quin  expiandom  ilium  locum  esse  arbitraretur  quacun(^uc  ilia  inter  feciaset ; 
BeBiD,  quia  terram  ipsam  ▼iotari,  quae  mater  est  omnium,  restigiis  conscelerats  m^rls 
putareU  Usque  nulio  in  oppido  consistendi  ei  potestas  (bit ;  nemo  ex  tot  hospitibas 
IsTentus  est  qui  non  contagioncm  aspectAs  fugeret." 
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of  Cicero^s  oI^om  contaiD  a  greater  variety  of  facts  aad  ai^mentitkMH, 
which' renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  ftilly.  But  for  this  reason^  I  choae 
it  as  an  exceUent  example  of  managing  at  the' bar,  a  complex  and  intricite 
cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 


LECTURE  XXIX- 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  regular 
oration,  I  propose  making  ^me'  obsenrations  on  the  peculiar  strain,  the 
distinguished  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking. 
1  hzre  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  lecture 
is  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages,  and  disadyantagea, 
which  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plamiy 
seTeral  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity  and  importance  of 
its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other.  They  are 
such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to  every 
man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  highest  em- 
bellishment' in  describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  in 
enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating  his 
subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly. 
He  is  secure  from  all  intermption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  ex- 
temporaneous efforts.  He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure  ;  and  comes  to 
the  public  with  aU  the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premedilafcioa 
can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  difficul- 
ties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher,  it  is  true, 
has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary  ;  but  then,  debate  and 
contention  enliven  the  genius  of  men,  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His  sub- 
jects of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important;  but  they 
are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed  so 
many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  .the  public  ear  is  so  much  accus- 
tome'd  to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  genius 
to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  than 
to  bestow,  oa  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of  com- 
position whatever  is^such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  lies 
wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  new, 
not  in  convincin  gmen  of  what  they  did  not  believe  ;  but  in  dressing  truths 
which  they  knew,  and  of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such 
colours  as  may  most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart.*     It 

*  Wkat  I  liaTe  said  on  this  subject  coincides  very  mucli  wiUi  tbe  obsemtions 
made  by  the  famous  M,  Bniyere,  in  his  JVours  de  Siede^  if  hen  he  is  comparing  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  "  L*£loquenee  de  la  chaire,  en  oe  qui  y 
entie  dlramain,  et  du  talent  de  Porateur,  est  cachee,  connoe  de  peu  de  personnes,  et 
d^one  difficile  execution.    U  faut  marcher  par  des  chemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  ^^  dit^ 
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id  fo  be  conaidered  too,  that  the  subject  •£  the  preacher  generally  con- 
fiaee  bim  to  abstract  qualities,  to  Tirtues  and  rices  :  whereas,  that  of 
otber  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject tbat  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  fester  hold 
of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you  de- 
test the  crime.  The  pleader's  to  make  you  detest  the  criminal.  He 
describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouses  your  indignation. 
From  these  causes  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  barve  a  great  number 
ef  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have,  however,  so  few  that  are  singu- 
larly eminent.  We  are  still  far  from  perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching } 
ami  perhaps  there  are  few  things  in  which  it  is  mor^  difficult  to  excel* 
The  object,  however,  is  noble,  and  worthy,  upon  many  acc(»unts,  of  be- 
ing pursoed  with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preacHiiog  is  no  propel*  subjeot 
of  the  art  of  eloqaence«  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only  to  human 
studiee  and  inventions  ;  but  tbts  truths  of  religion,  with  the  greater  sim- 
plicity, and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set  forth,  are  likely  to  prove 
the  more  successful.  This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  eloquence 
were*  as  the  persons  who  make  such  an  objection  commonly  take  it  to 
be,  an  ostetitatious  and  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausi^ 
bility  only,  calculated  to  please  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea 
of  eloquence  I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of 
placing  truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persua- 
sion. This  is  what  eVery  good  man  who  preaches  the  Gospel  not  only 
marf  9  but  ought  to  have  at  heart.  It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
saceess  of  bis  ministry  ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly  it  isnot,  to  rea- 
son any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the  discourses  of  the 
Prophets  and  ApoStles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime  and  persuasive 
etoqoence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is  to  have  a  just^ 
and,  at  (he  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habituri  view  of  the  end  of  preaching* 

at  se  qui  foa  j^revait  que  vsut  allez  dirs :  let  oiati^res  sont  grandes,  mait  us^et  et 
trinales;  les  prineipes  rafs,  raais  dont  les  auditeurs  penetrent  letr  condaaions  d'ime 
wnie  Tue^  il  y  cntre  des  siQeti  qui  soDt  sublimes,  mais  qui  peut  traiter  le  sublime  7 
Le  Pr^ieateur  n'eat  point  soutenu  comniie  I'avoc&t  par  des  faita  toigours  nouTcaux, 
par  de  diSlereoi  ev^n^mens,  par  des  aTuitures  ioouies :  il  ue  s'exeree  point  sur  fe  qnes^ 
tions  douteusee  ;  il  ae  fiiit  ^oiiit  valor  les  violentes  coiyectores,  et  lee  preaomptioiis : 
tonles  ckoses,  neantnoins,  qui  6IeTent  le  g^nie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  et  de  IMtendue, 
et  qal  cootraigneht  bien  mains  T^loquence,  qu'elles  ne  le  fixent,  et  le  dirigent.  11  doit 
an  C9ntraire,  tirer  son  discoura  d'une  source  commune,  et  ou  tout  16  monde  puiae  ;  et 
B^  a'torte  de  ees  lieux  communs,  il  n'est,  plus  popolaire  ;  il  est  abstrait  ou  d^clama* 
UnxJ*  The  inference  wbicb  be  draws  from  tbese  reflections  is  irery  just :  *'  il  est  plus 
ais^  de  pv^eher  que  de  pluder  \  mais  plus  difficile  de  bieo  prober  que  de  bien  plaider." 
Les  Caracteres,  ou  Mosurs  de  ee  Siecle,  p.  601, 

*  Wbat  I  say  here,  and  in  other  passages,  of  our  being  Ux  from  perfection,  in  the  art 
of  preacbing,  and  of  tbere  behig  few  wbo  are  so  singularTf  eminent  in  it,  U  to  be  always 
uoderstood  as  referring  to  aa  ideal  view  of  Ifhe  perfection  of  tbis  art,  wbicb  none  per- 
bapa,  suiee  tbe  days  of  tbe  apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  But  in  tbat  degree 
of  thie  eloquenee  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  great 
ead  of  edification,  ail d  gives  a  just  title  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  there  are  many 
who  hold  a  very  honourSile  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid  judge  (Dr. 
€raa|»6eli  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i  eh.  10)  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare  the  talent 
of  doquence  is  among  men,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  preach- 
ers labour,  particularly  froia  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  joined  with  tbe  otber  duties 
of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  tbere  is  more  reasou  to  wonder  that 
we  1lea^80  many  instructive,  and  even  eloquent  sermons,  than  that  we  bear  so  few. 

N  n 
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For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a  just  idea  of  tlie 
end  and  object  of  that  art.     The  end  of  all  preaching  is,  to  peraoade 
men  to  become  good.    £?ery  sermon,  therefore,  should  be  a  persua- 
sive oration.     Not  but  that  the  preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to 
reason  and  argue.     All  persuasion,  as  2  showed  formerly,  is  to  be  found- 
ed on  conviction.     The  understanding  must  always  be  applied  to  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  ttie  heart ;  and  be 
who  would  work  on  men's  passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without 
first  giving  them  just, principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better 
than  a  mere  declaimer.     He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a 
passing  ardour  ;  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  effect.     At  the  same 
time,  itmustbiB  remembered,  that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  to  be  of 
the  practicaf  kind  ;  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ullimate  object. 
It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  ascends  the  pulpit.     It  is 
not  to  illustrate  sonye  metaphysical  truth,  or  to  inform  men  of  something 
which  they  never  heard  before  ;  but  it  is  to  make  them  better  men  ;  it 
is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  views  and  persuasive  impressions  of  re- 
ligious  truth.     The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  then,  must  be  popular  elo- 
quence.    One  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular ;  not 
in  the  sense  of  accommodation  to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  (which  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people  ; 
to  strike  and  to  seize  their  hearts.     1  scruple  not  therefore  to   as- 
sert, that  the  abstract  and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  how- 
ever it  may  have  sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  iaolty 
idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.     Ra- 
tional, indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be :  he  must  give  his  audience 
clear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with 
sound  ;  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  be  not 
a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  prope'r  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuapive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.     In  a  preceding  Lecture, 
I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  truly  elo- 
quent, who  does  not  utter  the    *'  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,*'  who 
does  not  speak  the  langui^e  of  his  own  conviction,  and  his  own  feel- 
ings.    If  this  holds,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  in  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preaching.     There, 
-'it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  (irmly  believe  both  the 
truth  and  ihe  importance  of  those  principles  which  he  inculcates  upon 
others ;   and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them  speculatively,  but  have  a 
lively  and  serious  fieeling  of  them.     This  will  always  give  an  earnest- 
ness and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to  his  exhortations,  superior  in 
its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  eloquence  ;  and  without  it,  the  as- 
sistance qf  art  will  seldom  be  able  to  conceal  the  mere  declaimer.     A 
spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard  against  those 
errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit.     It  would  make  their  dis- 
courses solid,  cogent,  and  useful :  it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and 
ostentatious  harangues,  which  have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make 
a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience ;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the   per- 
fection of  pulpit  eloquence  would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  pr#» 
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requisite  for  ezceiliDg  id  the  polpit,  is  one  of  the  great  caiues  why  so 
few  arriTe  at  Tery  high  emioence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me  to  be 
these  two,  graritj  and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the  subjects  be- 
longing to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ;  their  importance  to  mankind, 
requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or  common  to  unite 
these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it  is  predominant,  is 
apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The  warm,  when  it  wants 
gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union  of  the  two  must 
be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  in  the 
composition  of  their  discourses,  and  in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity 
and  warmth  uniteil,  form  that  charactenof  preaching  which  the  French 
call  Onction ;  the  affecting,  penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from 
a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those 
troths  which  he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers* 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence,  the 
point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of  subjects 
lor  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the  rhetorical  chair ; 
only  in  genieral,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to  the  preacher  to  be  the 
most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  «»f  his  audi- 
ence. No  man  can  be  called  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on 
subjects,  or  in  a  strain  which  none  or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The 
unmeaning  applause  which  the  ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capa- 
city, common  sense  and  common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  de- 
spise. Usefulness  and  true  eloquence  always  go  together ;  and  no  man 
can  long  be  reputed  a  good  preacher  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a 
useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parts  of  a  ser- 
mon, the  introduction,  division^  argumentative  and  pathetic  parts,  I  re- 
serve tiH  1  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  general ;  but 
some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon  as  a  particular 
species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  of 
some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sermon. 
Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition  ;  butin  oUier 
discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  subject  are  not  left  to 
the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  preserve  it.  In  a  sermon,  it 
most  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it.  /  What  I 
mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to  which  the 
whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer. ,  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  strung  together,  but  one  object  must  predominate  through- 
oot.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind 
can  fully  attend  only  to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you 
always  weaken  the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  ser- 
mon can  either  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that 
there  should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again  turned  up  to  the  hear- 
ers in  different  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a  sense  : 
it  admits  of  some  variety  ;  it  admits  of  underparts  and  appendages,  pro- 
vided always  that  so  much  union  and  connexion  be  observed,  as  to  make 
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tbe  whole  concor  in  some  one  impreisioo  vpooHthe^mocl*  I  may 
ploy,  for  iDStance,  several  difierent  argumentB  to  enforce  tbe  love  of 
God ;  I  iD9iy  also  inquire,  perhaps,  into  the  caofies  of  the  decay  ^  this 
virtue ;  still  one  great  object  is  presented  to  the  mind  ;  but  if,  becMMe 
my  text  says,  '*  He  tliat  loyeth  God,. must  lore  his  brother  alse,"  I 
should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one  discourse  arguments  for  the  love  dTGW 
and  for  the  ]ore  of  our  neighbour,  I  should  offend  nnpardonably  asainat 
unity,  and  leaye  a  very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers' 
minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  ar^  always  the  more  atrifciog,  and  com- 
monly the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  subjei^  of 
them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was  jatt  now 
illustrating.  Tho<igh  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being  condaded 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  u^iity ,  yet  that  wiiy  can  never  be  so  cosh 
plele  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  imprensioo  made  must  always  be  laore 
uodeterminate ;  and  tbe  instruction  conveyed  will  commonly,  too«  be 
less  direct  and  convincing.  General  subjects^  indeed,  such  as  the  exi:el* 
lency  of  tbe  pleasures  of  religion,^  are  often  chosen  hy  young  preachers, 
as  the  most  showy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  bandied ;  and,  doubtless,  geoei^ 
views  of  religion  are  not  to^  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  ihsf 
have  great  propriety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable 
for  producing  the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almoat  qb* 
Qvoidahfy  with  the  beatep  track  of  common-place  thought.  AtteotiMi  is 
much  more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  ssb« 
ject,  some  ^single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  tbe  whole 
force  of  amiment  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace  or 
virtue,  or  u>  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject  notde** 
ficieot  in  unity  or  precision  ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  virtue 
or.  vice  as  assumiog  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in 
certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in  life,  the  subject  hecones 
still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more  diffioalt,  but  the 
merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  th%t  can  be  said  upon  .a  seb* 
ject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the  oust 
striking  and  persuasive  topics  which  the  text  suggests,  and  rest  the  d»h 
course  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for 
them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest  there  shoold  be  any 
hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  information.  But  it  is  mech  less 
for  the  s^e  of  iuformation  than  of  persuasion,  that  discourses  are  da- 
livered  from  the  pulpit ;  and  nothing  is  more  apposite  to  persuasioeythae 
an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  There  are  always  some  thiBgi 
which  tbe  preacher  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  some  things  which 
he  m^y  only  slightly^  touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  aeb^ 
ject  suggests,  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  be  will  encumber  it,  and 
weaken  its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  himself:  let 
him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most ;  what  arguments 
would  b(e  most  likely  to  persuade  him ;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  most 
upon  his  mind*  Let  these  be  employed  as  his  princijpel  materials ;  aad 
in  these  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itselt  with  the  gieatest 
vigour.    The  spinning  and  wiredrawing  mode,  which  is  not  uncommen 
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pE«ichen»  eneiratet  the  Dobieat  tniftks.  It  nwy  indeed  be  a 
ooaseqveace  of  oiMening  tke  rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  duil  fewer 
temtM  will  be  preached  i^on  one  text  than  is  tometines  done ;  birt 
this  will*  in  mj  opinion,  be  attended  with  no  difad?uitage.  I  know  no 
benefit  that  arises  from  intredncing  a  whole  system  of  religions  truth 
under  every  text.  The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to 
dMMse  that  view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to 
dwell  no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
yiew,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  profoundness  and 
dittiwefnees,  in  one  or  a  few  discourses :  for  it  u  a  very  false  notion  to 
MDi^pme,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepest 
into  a  iubiect,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest.    On  the  contrary,  that  tedious 

'  circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illustrations,  is  rery 
frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of  discemmentfor  perceiving  what 
is  naeet  important  in  the  subject ;  or  to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it 
in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

in  the  fourth  place,  study  above  all  things  to  render  your  instructions 
interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and  mark  of  true 
genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit:  for  nothmg  is -so  fatal  to  success 
in  preeehing,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one. 
lo  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
delitery  of  a  discourse ;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the 
Qtaaost  cenee^ence  for  affecting  his  audience ;  but  much  will  also  depend 
on  the  composition  of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant 
deacriptien,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  inter- 
eotiog  manner.  The  gre3t  secret  lies,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  Ibe  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all 
intricate  reasonings ;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  genefal  speculative 
prepositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  abstract  metaphysical 

,  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  audience ;  not  in  the  strain  of  one 
writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to 
mif  what  is  called  application,  or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to 
pnGtke,^  with  the  doctrinal  and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different  ages, 
characters, "  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  directions 
and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  Wheneyer  you 
bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  bis  own  character,  or  to  suit  his 
own  eifcamotances,  you  are  sure  of  interesting  him.  No  study  is  more 
■eeessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  study  of  human  life,  and  the  hu- 
aum  heart.  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  discover  a  man  to 
himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his  own  character  before,  pro- 
docesa  won^^M  effect.  As  long  as  the  preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of 
general  observations,  and  descends  not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and 
ftatnres  of  manners,  the  audience  are  apt  to  thii^k  themselves  uncop- 

'  cemed  in  the  description.  It  is  ttie  striking  accuracy  of  moral  charac- 
ters that  |hres  the  chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse. 
Hence,  examples  fbunded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life, 
of  which  land  the  Scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well 
chosen,  command  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  intro- 
dncing  these  should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that 
ditadyantage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of   being 
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conBoed  to  treat  of  qualities  io  the  abstract,  not  of  pentons,  and  place 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  troths  in  the  most  conrincing  light 
Perhaps  the  most  beaatifol,  and  among  the  most  useful  sermoDs  of 
any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition^  are  such  as  are 
wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of  some  peculiar 
character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  by 
pursuing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secr^ 
windings  of  man's  heart.  Other  topics  of  preaching  have  been  much 
beaten ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been  little 
explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  adyantages 
of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on 
the  Character  of  Balaam^  will  give  an  idea  of  t&atsort  of  preaching  which 
I  hare  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  acid  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent  them- 
selves by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical  preaching, 
sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its  side ;  at  one  time 
it  must  be  all  pathetic,'  at  another  time  all  argumentative,  f^cording  as 
some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each  of  these  modes, 
in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty  ;  and  he  who  conforms  himself  to  it,  will 
both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt  it.  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  manlriiid 
which  is  subject  to  no  such  changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  pos- 
sess any  authority  ;  and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of 
preaching,  but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  use- 
fulness, adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious  persuasive 
oration  delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in  his 
eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  success  at 
last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  tmy  popular  taste,  or  transieat 
humour  of  his  hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  will 
establish  themselves;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and  fluctuating. 
Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ;  or  become  a  servile 
imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admired.  From  various  ex- 
amples, he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement;  some  he  may 
prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  the  servility  of  imitation  extinguishes  all  genius, 
or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  certainly, 
in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spoken  there, 
are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers,  plainness  and 
simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln,  or  high-soanding 
words,  should  be  avoided ;  especially  all  words  that  are  merdy  poeticalt 
or  merely  philosophical.  Young  preachers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with 
the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  composers  the  error  myy  be  excma- 
ble ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  having  y  t  acquired  a  correct  taste.  Dignity  of  expresfion, 
indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree  ;  nothing  that  is  mean  or 
grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on  any  account  to  be  admit- 
ted. But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The 
words  employed  may  be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  com- 
mon use  :  and  yet  the  style  may  be*  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the 
tame  time  very  lively  and  animated.  For  a  lively  and  animated  style,  is 
extremely  suited  to  the  pulpit.  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  oaght  to. 
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leel,  and  the  graodenr  and  importance  of  his  sabjects  justify,  and  often 
require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ  meta- 
phors and  comparisons,  but  on  proper  occasions,  may  apostrophize  the 
saint  or  the  sinner ;  may  personify  inanimate  objects,  break  ont  into  bold 
exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate 
figures  of  speech.  Bat  on  this  subject,  of  the  proper  use  and  manage- 
ment of  6gurea,  I  have  insisted  so  fuUy  informer  lectures,  that  I  have  no 
occasion  now  to  give  particular  directions ;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to 
mind  that  most  capital  rule,  never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic 
atyl^,  except  in  cases  where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the 
speaker  is  impelled  to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons,  it  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of  quo- 
tation, or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  Scripture,  in  order 
to  aapport  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority  to  his  doc- 
trine, and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venerable.  Allusions 
to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  Scripture,  when  introduced 
with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect.  They  afford  the 
preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expressions,  which  no  other  com* 
position  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven 
his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allusions  be  natural  and 
easy ;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the  nature  of  con- 
ceits.* 

In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected  smartness 
and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much  from  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit;  and  give  to  a  preacher  that  air  of  foppishness,  which  he 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather  a  strong  expressive  style, 
than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied.  But  we  must  be  aware  of 
imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or  expressive,  by  a  constant  and 
multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often 
great  beauty  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence, 
and  string  many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthen- 
ingy  we  clog  and  enfeeble  style  ;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we 
render  it  confused  and  indistinct.  He  that  tells  me  ^*  of  this  perishing, 
mutable,  and  transitory  world  ;"  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one  of 
them  with  propriety.  1  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never  to  have 
what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression ;  for  it  shows  affectation,  and 
becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.  The  repetition  of  it 

*  Bifiliop  Sherlock,  when  showing  that  the  Tiews  of  reason  have  been  enlarged, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  Christianity, 
attadtt  unbelievers  for  the^  abuse  they  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the  following 
Bmmier :  **  What  a  return  do  we  make  for  those  blessings  we  have  received  7  How 
diffespectftilly  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  light, 
both  of  reason  and  nature,  which  we  now  ei\joy,  when  we  endeavour  to  set  up  reason 
and  nature  in  opposition  to  it  ?  Ought  the  withered  handf  which  Christ  has  restored 
and  made  whole,  to  be  lilted  up  against  him  ?"  Vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  This  allusion  to  a 
Mted  mirafile  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  ,  Dr.  Seed  is  remark- 
ib^  fond  of  alluaions  to  Scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too 
fascifal  and  strained.  As  when  he  says  (Serm.  iv.)  '*  No  one  great  virtue  will 
come  single ;  the  virtues  that  be  her  fellowe  will  bear  her  eompany  with  joy  and  glad- 
meeef  alading  to  a  passage  in  the  XLVth  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the 
conpanloBa  of  the  king's  daughter.  And  (Serm.  xiii*)  having  said,  that  the  univer- 
•ilitt  have  justly  been  called  the.  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  "and  i/the  fyrj  of 
the  nation  be  etU,  the  whole  body  ojit  mvai  befvM  of  darkness." 
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betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carries  the  a|ip€ar- 
ance  of  a  barren  inTention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons  fbDj^ 
and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  stady  only  the  matter  and 
thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  deliTery  ?  1  am 
of  opinion,  that  no  uniTersal  rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  according  fo  their 
different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  i^owingfrom 
the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation,  will  often  have  a  superior 
grace  and  energy,  to  those  which  are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet.  But  then,  this  fluency  and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all 
times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by 
many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
an  audience.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  nt 
preaching,  with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absehitely 
necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  tbiakmg,  upon  religious  sobyects. 
1  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  pfoper  not  only  to 
begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  habits  of  industij  last,  io 
the  practice  both  of  writing  and  committing  to  memory.  Relaxation  in 
this  particular  is  so  common,  and  so  ready  to  grow  upon  molt  speatori 
in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  givb^  any  cautions  against 
the  extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  AH  that 
I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermoBS, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  Great 
Britain,  where  done  this  practice  prevnls.  No  discourse,  which  w 
designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  fdrce  when  read,  as  wh^ 
spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  tfaii,  and  their  prcjorfice  sfgaiast 
this  practice  is  not  without  foandation  in  nature.  Whatisgoaedherebj 
in  point  of  correctness^  is  not  equal,  I  apprehend,  to  what  is  kst  in  point 
of  persuasion  and  force.  They,  whose  meaMries  are  not  sbk  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  a  discouive,  might  aid  tbemselres  consideraUy  by 
short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  would  allow  tbetoi  to  preserve/  in 
8  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks^ 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sennone  proceed  upon  very  dif« 
ferent  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem  indeed  Io  have 
split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  svi 
mated  exhortation;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool  instructive 
ing.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  i 
nation  and  the  passions ;  the  English,  almost  solely  to  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  Prendi 
earnestness  and  warmth  with  the  English  accuracy  and  reason,  ttai 
would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A 
French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often^  as  aft 
enthusiastic  harangue.  The  censure  which,  in  fact,  the  French  critiea 
pass  on  the  English  preachers,  is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logi- 
cians, but  not  orators.*    The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermona 

*  *'  Lcs  ScrmonB  sont  raivuit  notre  metbode,  de  vraia  diacoulrv  ontoirtti  i  st  non 
pas,  comme  chez  lei  Anglois,  dea  ducusaions  metaphyriq&es  ploi  convsnafatei  k  aae 
Aeademie,  qu'anx  Assemblies  populatres  qui  se  fonneni  duis  not  SeBpiea,  ct  q^ii 
A*tgit  d'instnilre  des  deroirs  da  CbvStiftBiBme,  d'cncoonger,  de  consDler,  d^diiev." 

Rk€tariqu€  fV«n«ot#e,  pmr  JiL  CnvUTf  tosn.  i%  p.  X3i. 
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are  these :  from  a  mode  that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  Ihdr  texts 
from  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject 
is  often  unnatural  and  forced  ;♦  then:  applications  of  Scripture  are  fan- 
ciful rather  than  instructive ;  their  method  is  stiff,  and  cramped,  bj 
their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two 
xnain  points ;  and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  dilTuse,  and  con- 
sists rather  of  a  very  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up, 
than  of  a  rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  a  persuasive  popular  oration  ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion, 
they  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Among  the  French  protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ;  he  is  copiouj,  eloooent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostentatious  in  'his 
manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most  eminent  are 
Boordalone  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  French 
critics,  to  which  of  these  preference  is  due,  and  each  of  them  has 
his  several  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue^  they  attribute  more  solidity 
and  close  reasoning ;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing  andengaging  manner. 
Bourdaloue  is  indeed  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with 
much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness ;  but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disa- 
greeably ^11  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination. 
Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every 
way  more  genius.  He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world 
and  of  the  human  heart ;  be  is  pathetic  and  persuasive ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern 
times  have  produced.^ 

*  One  of  Massillon'g  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  with  which 
Christiaos  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  iv,  18.  And  he  wose 
ma^HU  sifMgogue^  and  mitred  into  Simon^s  house  ;  and  Simon*s  wife  a  mother  woe  taken 
til  itUh  a  greai  fever, 

tin  order  to  giTe  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  ivhich  is  employed  by  thcf 
French  preachers,  I  insert  a  passage  from  Massillon,  which,  in  the  £ncyclopedie, 
( Article,  Eloquence,)  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article, 
ns  n  diief  d'oanirre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast  The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  tliose  who  shall  be  saved. 
The  strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  anfl  animated ;  but  when  the  • 
«rator  cane  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  us;  that  the  whole  as- 
aeaUj  were  mored ;  tha(  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their 
seats,  and  that  audi  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the 
qieidnr,  thoogh  they  increased  the  effect  df  bis  discourse. 

**  Jem'arrete  h.  tous,  mes  fr^res,  qui  etes  ici  assembles,  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  reste 
4e8  lunames ;  je  tous  regarde  comme  si  tous  fetiez  seols  sur  la  terre  ;  voici  la  peus^c 
qttim'oceupe  etqui  m'6pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votrc  derniere  heure,  ct 
&  fin  de  I'Umvers ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  tetes,  Jesus  Christ  paroflre  dans 
ta  ginrei  an  milieu  de  ee  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  etes  assembles  que  pour  Patteudre, 
eooune  des  criminels  trembians,  k  qui  I'on  va  prononcer  ou  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
iin  arret  da  mort  eternelle.  Car  vous  avez  beau  vops  fiater ;  vous  mouriez  tels  que  ' 
Yons  etes  aooomnThni.  Tous  ces  disirs  de  changement  que  vous  amusent,  vous  amu-' 
■eroDt  ja8qu*an  lit  de  le  mort :  c'est  Texperience  de  tous  les  sieclcs.  Tout  ce  que 
vons  trouverec  alors  en  vous  de  uouveau,  sera  peut-etre  un  compte  un  peu  plus 
grand  qoecelui  que  vous  auriez  ai^ourd*hui  h.  rendre;  et  sur  ce  que  vous  seriez,  si  Ton 
renoit  vous  juger  dans  ce  moment,  vouspouvez  presquo  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au 
sortir  de  la  vie.'-' 

**  Or»  je  vous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp6  de  terreur,  ne  sepaisnt  pas 
en  ee  point  mon  sort  du  votre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  memo  disposition  o^  je  sour 
hail  qoe  vous  entriez ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoitdans  ce  tem- 
ple, an  milieu  be  cette  assembl6e  $  la  plus  auguste  de  Ihanivers.  poor  nous  jug^r, 
DSnr  fiure  le  terrU>le  discernment  des  bones  el  dee  biebis,  eroves  vnua  que  Je  plus 
Jmd  momhre  ds  Wnt  ce  m^  qous  tfommese  ici,  tkt  oheh  k  la  djCVite  ?  Ooaysz  vous  wit 

*  Oo 
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During  th^  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  H 
the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic  casutsllcal 
theologj.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and 
scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  but  to  these  were  joined  verj 
warm  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  in  the  ap- 
plicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assumed 
a  more  correct  and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  from 
the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out 
also  their  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  itself  wh<^j 
upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  instruction/  As  the  dis- 
senters from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  oU 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the  fiuih^ 
from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either  in  the  eompon* 
tion  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  fanatical ; 
and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and  uaper- 
su^ive,  which  is  too  generally  the  character  of  English  sermons.  No- 
thing can  be  more  correct  upon^  that  model  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the 
model  itself  upon  which  they  are  formed  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one. 
'  Dr.  Clark,  for  instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense^  and  the 
most  clear  and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  appUcations  of  Scripture  are 
pertinent ;  his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ;  he  in- 
structs , and  he  convinces;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing, 
except  in  the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart.  He  ahowa 
you  what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  U  :  he 
treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  imaginatfoB  or 
passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free  and  warm,  and  he 
approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the  character  of 
popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best' models  we 
have  for  preaching.  We  must  not  indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
perfect  orator ;  his  composition  is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeUe» 
and  firequently  too  flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character ;  but  there  b  in 
some  of  his  sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  tbroogb  them 


lei  choMs  du  aioina  fuasent  ^gal68?  croyez  Toui  qtt*il  a'y  troavftt 
justM  que  le  Seigneur  ne  peut  trouver  autrefoiB  en  cioq  rilles  tontM  enti^ref?  Je 
le  demaode  ;  vous  Tignorez,  et  je  Tignore  inoi-m^me.  Voqs  leul,  0  mon  Dim! 
noisscz  que  vou4  appartieunent. — Mes  frerea,  notre  perte  esl  presqae  aaeiiii6i^  et 
^\'j  pensons  p»R.  Quand  m^me  dans  cette  terrible  s^paratipn  qui  ae  fetm  vn  Jo«v  9 
nc  devrott  y  avoir  qo'un  seiil  p^cheur  de  cette  asseinbl^e  da  oAt^  dta  wbuninHf  H 
qu^une  voix  du  ciel  Tiendroit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  teiflfrie,  aans  le  dea^oars  qaL 
de  nous  nS  craindroit  d'etre  de  malbeureux  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberait  d^atefd, 
sur  la  conscience,  pour  examiner  si  sc?  crimes  n'ont  pas  n^tes  ce  chAtiiiieiit  7  mi 
de  nous  satsi  de  frayeur,  ne  demanderoit  *pa8  k  Jesua  Christ  comme  aolrefoia  mi 
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d'un,(Eil  fixe  les  abtsmes  de  voa  jugemens,  et  de  votre  justice  ;  peut-^tre  ne  s'ca 
vera-t-ii  qu'un  scul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  vous  touche  point,  mon  cber  anditeurs?  et 
eroysz  etre  ce  seul  heureux  dans  la  grand  nombre  qui  perira  ?  vous  qui  mvei 
aujet  de  la  croire  que  tout  autre  ;  tous  sur  qui  seul  la  sentence  de  mort  demit 
Grand  Dieu  !  qui  Ton  connoitpeu  dans  la  monde  les  terreurs  de  votre  loi«*  hfi. — 
After  this  awakening  and  alarming  exhortation,  the  orator  comes  with  propriety  ta 
this  practical  improvement :  "  Mais  que  conclurc  dcs  ces  gnnds  veiitAs  f  qa*il  fbat 
d^sesper^r  de  ton  solut  ?  a  DImi  nc  plaise  ;  il  n'y  a  que  Pimpie,  qui  poor  se  ctUasr  sur 
sea  desordres,  tache  ici  de  eonclure  en  secret  que  tous  les  hopimes  periront  rniMS 
lui ;  ee  ne  doit  pas  fttre  Ik  le  fhiits  de  ce  discoura.  Mais  de  tous  detromper  de  oetta 
eireur  si  universene,  qu'on  peut  fiiire  ce  que  toils  les  autres  font ;  et  que  fua^e  eat 
«ia  Tole  avri ;  mate  de  voat  eonTttncre  que  pdur  se  sauver,  11  faat  de  distiiner  dsa 
Mres ;  Hn  «lagtilier,  vin^  d  part  tii  milieu  da  monde,  et  ne  pas  reaaamMar  itU 
i'eitle.^  Sermons  i»  MAmiiOir^  voif.  It. 
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aU,  there  nms  se  msch  ea^se  and  penpieaily,  such  a  ? ein  of  good  ftense 
and  alocere  pietj,  as  jually  entitle  him  to  be  held  aa  eminent  a  preacher 
«8  England  ha«  prodaeed. 

In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admirea  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his  in- 
vention, and  the  ancomraon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions,  th<m 
the  felicity  of  his  ezecation,  or  his  talent  in  composition*  We  see  a 
geniQS  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself;  bat 
chat  genius  often  shooting  wild  and  onchastised  by  aoy  discipline  or  study 
of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  number  of 
writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and,  the  former  age,  have  produced, 
anfiong  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  <»f  most  respectable  names.  We 
find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise  ;  a  great  display  of 
abilities  of  different  kinds,  mucli  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reason- 
ing, sound  divinity,  and  useful  instrnciion ;  though  in  general  the  de- 
gree of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  being  particularly  men- 
tioned HB  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  style,  besides  having  the 
merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his 
sermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Had  Bishop  Buller,  in  place  of 
abstract  philosophical  essays,  given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of 
those  two  excellent  ones,  which  he  has  composed  upon  self-deceit  and 
npon  the  character  of  Balaam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as 
distinguished  for  that  species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before 
recommended. 

Though  the  writings  o£  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to  be 
r^d  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much .  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  laive  passages 
from  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose*  ^  Such  as  once  indulge  them- 
aelvea  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own*  Infi- 
nitely better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  etpres- 
siooa  wiiicb  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior  beauty, 
than  to  disfigure  their  compositions,  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  orna- 
raoolBy  which  to  a  judicious  eye^  will  be  always  ih  hazard  of  discover- 
ing their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down  to  write  on  any 
•ttl^/ect,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  same  teit,  or  subject*  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  throw 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas  ;  and,  if  he  cbosults  only  one, 
will  often  wrap  him  insensibly  into  his  method,  whether  it  be  right  or 
not*  But  let  him  begin  with  pondering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts; 
let  him  endeavour  to  fetch  materials  from  within  ;  to  collect  and  arrange 
bis  ideas  ;  and  form  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself ;  which  it  is  always 
proper  to  put  down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire 
how  others  have  treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are'likely  to  be  his  own.  Tbese^ 
thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparing  them  with  the  track  of  sentiments 
which  others  have  pursued  ;  some  of  their  sense  he  may,  without  bla^le,  ^ 
incorporate  into  his  compositions  ;  retaining^ always  his  own  words  and . 
■ijle.     This  is  fair  anistance  :  all  beyond  is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  principle  with  which  we  set  out  at  first, 
be  forgotten,  to  keep  close  in  view,  the  great  end  for  ^hich  a  preacher 
mountB  the  pulpit;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into  his  hearers, 
^  ^avi^o  them  to  terve  God,  dnd  to  become  better  mf^p.    LetibiE 
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always  dw^ll  on  bis  mind  when  he  is  composing,  and  it  willdifibse  tliroi^li 
his  compositions  that  spirit  which  will  render  them  at  once  esteeoned 
and  useful.     The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  the  hest,  and  will  n<»t 
fail  of  being  esteemed  so.    Embellish  truth  only»  with  a  view  to  gain  it 
the  more  full  and  free  admission  into  your  bearers'  minds ;  and  yoor  oma- 
ments  wilU  in  that  case,  be  simple,  masculine,  natural.     The  best  i^h 
plause  by  far,  which  a  preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and 
deep  impressions  which  his  discourse  leares  on  those  who  hear  it.     The 
finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  giyeo  bj 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  -  After  hearing  him  preach  at 
Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  '*  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators  in 
this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  when- 
ever I  bear  you,  f  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I  see  more  of  mf 
own  character." 
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ATTERBURrS. 

Tut  last  lecture  was  employed  in  observations  en  the  peculiar  an«l 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit.  But 
as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  never  so 
useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  maj,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church,  that 
I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  it,  together 
with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop  Atlertmry 
as  my  example,  who  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our  most  eloquent 
writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in  the  last  lecture. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  elegance  and  purity  of 
expression,  than  for  profoonduess  of  thought.  His  style,  though  some- 
times careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and  chaste;  and  more  beadUful 
than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In  his  sentiments  he  is  not  onlj 
rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  excellency.  The 
sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that  upon  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
thle  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best. 
In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and  together 
with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects  that  occur  to  me  in  the  matter  as 
well  ns  in  the  style. 

?sktu  f.  14.     Offer  untQ  God  Itumksgtving. 

'<  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns,  for 
which  so  particular  a  Value  hath  beeniset  upon  it  bj  the  church  of  Ood 
in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true^riee  of  duties  is  there 
justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from,  resting  m  the  outward  show  of 
religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances ;  and  taught,  rather  to 
practise  (that  whieh  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  Qnd  to  wUcb  tti^ 
are  designed  to  lead)  \^t^d  inwjffd  pie^  i^d  rivira. 
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**  The  seTeral  composers  of  these  bjBuis  were  PropktU ;  penons, 
mrboae  Inisiness  it  was  not  only  to  foretell  eveots  for'  the  benefit  of  the 
cliQrch  ID  sacceeding  times,  bat  to  correct  and  reform  also  what  wasamisa 
amoDg  that  race  of  men  with  whom  Ibey  lired  and  conversed ;  to  pre- 
serTe  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  worship ;  to  rescae  the  law 
from  corrupt  glosses  and  superstitions  abuses ;  and  to  put  men  in  mind 
of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  inratiable  rule, 
Yrhich  was  before  these  positive  duties,  would  continues  after  them,  and 
was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  preference  to  them. 

^*The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office  taking  op  so 
aauch  room  in  the  book  of  Fiahns ;  this  hath  been  one  reason,  among 
many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  esteemed  ;  because 
Mre  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply  to  an  argument  com- 
monly made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look  upon  all  revealed  relig^ioBS 
as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  the  account  of  the  prejudices  they 
liave  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews;  the  whole  of  which 
thej  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  easily  per- 
saade  themselves,  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere 
l^tece  of  pageantry  and  empty  formality ;  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which 
consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which 
objection  of  theirs,  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we 
ccold  prove  (chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms^  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
ivntings)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare  outaide 
6how ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  was  a  duty 
then,  as  well  as  now." 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought  on  which 
it  rests,  is  solid  and  judicious :  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  attention 
of  men  b  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  religion  ;  and  the 
Jewiah  dispensation  is  thereby  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of  requiring 
notbing.  more  from  its  votaries,  than  the  observance  of  the  external  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views  of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often 
dLiaplayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render 
preaching  conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and 
▼irtae.  The  style,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but 
elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to  turn 
on  some  one  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated ;  especially,  if 
that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  folloiving  discourse,  and, 
at  the  same  time  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afterward  to  be 
introduced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduction  of  Atterbuxy's 
has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain 
*of  David's  Psalms  is  not  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to 
any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  introduction  would  have  lost  much 
of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what  follows  hovf  naturally  the 
introductory  thought  connects  with  his  text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers 
it  in.  .      " 

"  One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  words  now  belore 
OS  :  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  Asaph^  written  on  purpose  to  set 
out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness^  of  external  performances,  whoA 
<:ompared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  Tp  enforce  which  doc- 
trifte^  God  mmstir  in  brot^ht  in  ^  ddiveriji{^  it    iZa^,  O  lug  feqple. 
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atiii  I  wUl  ipeek  ,*-  O  hrael,  and  I  will  testify  againsi  the^.:  I  am  God,  even 
iky  God^    Tbe  prefaee  is  very  solemnv  and  therefore  what  it  twhers 
io,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no  commoD  importance  ;  /  wiU  not  reprove  thee 
for  thy  i<urt/ices  or  thy  bumt^offeringt^  to  have  been  continually  before  me. 
That  is,  i  win  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  aacrifices  and 
burnt- offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required 
of  theOk     /  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  housej  nor  he^goat  oui  of  ihf 
folds;  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  take,  because  I 
needed  them  ;  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is.mine^  and  the  caiile  on  a 
thousand  kills.     Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I  couunanded  thee  to 
•ffer  them  to  me  ;  so  that,  as  it  follows.  If  I  were  hungry^  yet  Toould  I  not 
fett  thee  ;  for  ike  world  is  mine  and  the  fulness  tliereof     But  can  ye  be  S0 
gross  and  senseless,  as  to  think  me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst  ?  as  to  ima- 
gine that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  me  ?   WiU  I  eat  the  fleek  of  buIU 
or  drink  ike  blood  of  goats? — Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  widi 
them,  aAer  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry*     The  tame 
of  which,  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of 
the  text — Qffe'*  ^"^l^  ^0^  thanksgiving.     Would  you  do  your  homage  the 
most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render  tbe  most  acceptable  of  serWcet? 
Offer  ntUo^ God  thanksgiving.*'  ^ 

ft  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a  aer- 
mon  fron  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  them. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  tedious, 
especiaHy  when  pursaed  into  a  minute  commentary.  And,  therefore, 
except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  context  is  necessary  for  ex- 
plaining the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it  serves  to  give  d^ity  and 
fbrce  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  that.it  be  always  treated  with  brevity. 
Sometimes  it  may  even  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely 
as  an  independent  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be 
obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present 
case,  the  illustration  from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  every 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  except 
that  the  phrase,  one  great  imtance  of  this  proof  is  a  clooisy  expression. 
It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  great  proof  or  one  great  tnjlance  of 
lftt#b  In  the  same  sentence  when  bespeaks  of  setting  out  the  venknasa 
and  worthteseness  of  external  performances^  we  may  observe  that  tbe 
>Nrord  wortlUessness,  as  it  is  now  commonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the 
AeScieocy  of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  im- 
ports, a  considerable  degree  of  badness  or  blame*  It  woald  be  more 
proper  therefore,  to  say,  the  imperfection,  or  the  insignifieancy^  of  ezler* 
sal  performances. 

'^  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is  from  hence  to  raise 
06me  theuf  hts  aboet  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise  and 
tbanksgrving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time ;  whether 
we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  late 
in  men's  tempers  tewaM  the  practice  of  this  {or  any  other)  part  of  a- 
warm  and  aActing  devotion ;  the  great  occnsion  of  setting  aside  this 
^  particular  day  in  the  calender,  some  years  ago ;  or  the  new  instances  of 
mercy  and  goodness,  whieh  God  hath  lately  been  pleased  to  bestow  npoo 
us ;  ahswermg  at  last  the  many  prayers  wad  fastings^  by  which  we  hsra 
%9)>i]^t  him  00  long  for  tbe^tabli^hment  of  thcar  At^ieBtieB'  throne^  end 
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for  the  soccesfl  of  their  arms  ;  and  gi^iDg  us  in  has  good  time,  an  oppqr- 

tunily  of  appearing  before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  oar  duty, 

"mith  the  voice  of  joy  and  praiie^  with  a  multitude  that  keep  koiydays.^' 

^       In  this  paragraph,  there  is  nothing  remarkable :  no  particular  beauty 

or  neatness  of  expression  ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms  is  [oog  and 

tiresome. — To  raise  some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellenty  ^c.  is  rather 

loose  and  awkward  ; — better — to  recommend  that  very  excellent^  ^e.  and 

when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular  day  in  the'calendar,  one 

woold  imagine  that  setting  apart  would  have  been  more  proper,  as  to 

jet  atidey  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  diflfeaent  idea, 

*'  QffeY  unto  God  thanksgiving, — Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us  inquire 
first,  how  we  are  to  understaiui  this  command  of  offering  praise  and  thanks- 
giving unto  God  ;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is  that  we  should  comply 
%vithit."  .* 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  Hiscourse*.  An  excellent  one  it  is, 
and  corresponds  to  many  subjects,  of  this  kind,  where  particular  duties 
are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recommend  or  enforce 
them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and  natural ;  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

**  Oor  inquiry. into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short ;  for  who  is 
there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  relfgion,  but  knoivs,  that  the  offering 
praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of 
hb  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits  ;  our  recollecting  them  with  humility 
and  thankfulness  of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  affections 
by  suitable  outward  sign^,  by  reverend  and  Jowly  postures  of  bod^,  by 
songs  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculations  ;  either  publicly  or  pnvate- 
ly ;  either  ip  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its 
more  solemn  assemblies,  convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions  ?  This 
is  the  account  which  every  Christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it ;  and 
which,  therefore,  it  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  1  shall  only  take 
notice  upon  this  head,  t\)at  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  ol* 
speech,  signify  things  somewhat  different.  Our  praise  properly  teroiin- 
ates  in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural'  excellencies  and  perfections ;  and 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several  attri- 
bates ;  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grateful 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God  for  all  his 
glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or  other  men  ;  for  his 
Tery  vengeance,  and  those  judgments  which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad  in 
the'  earth  ;  but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his 
goodsuss  alone ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some 
way  concerned  in.  This,  1  say,  is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply  ; 
hnt  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth 
either  of  them  often  to  express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged,  in  what  follows,  thushicely  always  to  distinguish  them." 

There  was  room  here  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making^thauksgiving  to  consnt  merely  in  outward  expressions ;  and  for 
showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  doty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of 
the  heail.  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  -expli- 
cations of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended  only  one  discourse 
•a  the  sntijeGt,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal  fulness  on  every  part  of 
it;  add  be  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part,  on  which  indeed  it  is  most 
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necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motiyes  enforcing  the  duty.  For,  as  it  is  an 
easier  matter  to  know,  than  to  practise  duty,  the  persuasive  p^irt  of  the 
discourse  is  that  to  which  the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief 
strength.  The  account  given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  though  short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  Ike 
language  is  smooth  and  elegant. 

<'  Now  the  great  Veasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or'  thanksgiFiog 
and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear  if  we  either  consider  it  cA- 
nolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ;  or  compart  it  with  other 
duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them  ;  or  set  out,  in  the  last 
place,  some  of  its  peculiar  and  proper  advantages,  with  regard  to  the 
derout  performer  of  it." 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  6f  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  metitions'  three  arguments  for  proving  it 
These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty  con- 
siderations. How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage,  will 
appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he  has  omitted 
one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shown  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  subjects  of  thanks- 
giving afforded  us  by  the  Divine  goodness.  This  would*  have  led  him  to 
review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  ;  and 
certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ailment 
for  thanksgiving.  The  heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense 
of  the  Divine  benefits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  jou 
would  persuade  me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ 
such  considerations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests, 
taken  from  gratitude's  being  th^  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  hj^  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  These 
are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  begin  with  setdng 
before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  tonch  my 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  case  is  perfectly 
similar  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in 
giving  a  fuU  view  of  the  subject,  the  blessings  conferred  on  as  by  divine 
goodness  should  have  been  taken  mto  the  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  woald 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field  also, 
which  is  di£Bicult,  because  so  beaten,  the  enumeration  of  the  Divine  bene- 
fits. He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  upon  oor 
minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes  them  as  known  and 
acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of 
the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the 
reasoning  part.  In  this  management,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  im 
all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat.  Many  a  discourse  is 
spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The 
preacher  may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject 
to  which  his  genivs  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme.  But 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he  ought  to 
give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  he  lays  aside.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort,  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here.  Oar  author 
might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of  this  duty  mast 
^pear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  obligalioiB^ 
ffliich  afe  hid  tipon  ts>  by  creattoft  pr^rviiiB,  and  rodeQugg  love ;  and 
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after  takiiig  notice  that  the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him 
to  enter  npoii  at  that  tttne,  hare  proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us 
now  coDsider  these  separately* 

•«  The  datj  of  praise  and  thanksgiTiiig,  considered  absolutely  in  itself, 
is,  1  saj.  the  debt  and  law  of  oar  nature.  We  had  snch  facnlties.  bestow- 
ed on  OS  by  oar  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying  this  debt,  and 
obeying  this  law  ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work  more  naturally  and 
freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

**  'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy^  and  which 
bath  erer  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he  might  praise 
and  honour  him  who  made  him.  When  Grod  had  finished  this  gomlly  frame 
of  things  we  Call  the  worlds  and  put  together  the  several  parts  of  it, 
according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number,  weight,  and  measure  ; 
tbere  was  still  wanting  a  crea  ture,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could 
appfehend  the  t»eautv,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it ;  that  from 
contemplating  the  gift,  might  be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and 
do  bononr  to  all  his  attributes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did, 
ro  some  sen^e,  glorify  its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain 
mark  and  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first 
canse  from  whence  it  flowed  ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the 
first  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  Im  glory,  and  the firma- 
mcfif  to  ^iow  his  handy  work :  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  defective 
glory  ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there  was  no 
one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to 
feQppIy  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  acknowledge 
tbei^  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple  of  God,  this 
lower  world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  ofier  up  the  incense  of  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  mute  aq^  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

^*  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times  :  and  though  it  be  not  demonstra- 
tive, yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but 
allow,  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other  ;  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  perceiving  that  end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  so 
raach,  we  shall  find  no  other  account  of,  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so 
well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God  ; 
this  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  he  was  made  for  no  determinate  end,  or  for 
none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as 
an  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  this,  in- 
deed, may  be  the  reason  of  his  beir^  jn  general ;  for  'tis  the  common 
retmon  of  the  being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why 
he  was  made  such  a  being  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn  from 
the  praise  and  honour  that  wfis  (hot  only  to  redound  to  God  from  him,  but) 
to  he  given  to  God  by  him." 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being  the 
iriest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly  for  this 
■nd,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of  the  creation, 
I  an  ingenious  ^thought  and  we^l  illustrated*  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
mong  some  of  the  ancieht  philosophers  ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that 
ecoont,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the 
mum  mtiid.  In  oomposii^  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
^ter  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument,  or  nn  inci- 
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deDtal  illustration,  than  to  have  displajed  it  with  so  noch^pomp.  and  to 
have  placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  when  placed  in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the 
author  lays  upon  it.  When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  ex- 
istence, we  cannot  well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a 
being  who  might  sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  bene- 
volence, the  supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  oug^t 
rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of .  himself,  through  a  couxae  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  Author  dwells, 
however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical,  to  be  a  principal  head 
of  discourse* 

^'  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature*  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  niliag 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  wiU  apart,  in  both  whkli 
it  is  deeply  founded  :  in  the  understandmg,  as  in  the  principle  of  rea- 
son, which  owns  aiid  acknowledges  it ;  in  the  will,  as  in  the  fem- 
tain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains  na  to 
pay  it 

^^  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which  we 
were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  canDot,  tfaeie- 
fore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  beat  and  nsoat 
perfect  being  ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  admire  bis  infinite  per- 
fections. And  this  is  wJiat  is  strictly  meant  by  praise ;  which,  therefeie, 
is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to  God,  and  acknamledgmg  bin ; 
by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  bis  due  ;  and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  woids 
reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  think  of  God  without  praisii^  him ;  for  it  de- 
pends not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  thingSy  any  naore 
than  it  doth  on  the  e^e,  how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it. 

'^  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  tiie  meaoB  of 
the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude^  which  the  Author  of 
our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  active  prmciple 
than  this  in  the  mind  of  man  :  and  surely  that  which  deserves  its  utoost 
force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is  God ;  the  great  and 
^  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  receive  whatever  we 
either  have,  or  are,  and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  nothing  hot  our 
praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this  head,  according  to  the  ttikt 
import  of  the  word)  our  thanksgiving.  Who  haihjirsi  given  to  Chd^  (aaodi 
the  great  apoKtle,  in  his  usual  figure)  and  it  shall  be  recompws^  wife  Am 
again  ?  A  gift,  it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense  :  nay,  hmt  lyf  ibm, 
and  through  him,  and  to  Am,  are  all  things:  of  him^m  the  Author; 
through  him^  as  the  Preserver  and  Governor :  lo  Atm,  as  the  end  and  per- 
fection of  ali  things  :  to  whom^  therefore^  (as  it  follows,)  beg^ry  forevtt'. 
Amen !"  « 

1  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places  hia 
argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  metaphysical 
and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation  to  thaolsB- 
giving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  onderstandiDg  end  will« 
Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  aignmeet  is  net  sirfMently 
plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  aefiiiooe«  especialiy  on  sul^ects  tbet 
so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should  he  palpable  and  pefNi- 
lar ;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics,  that  appear  far  sought,  hot 
should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings.      The  preacher  eufrht 
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never  to  depiirt  too  fbr  from  the  comtnon  ways  of  thinking,  and  express- 
\ng  hioiself.  I  itin  iocKned  to  think,  that  this  whole  head  might  have 
been  improved,  if  the  aothor  had  taken  np  more  ^bvioos  gronnd  ;  had 
2>tated  |i;ratittide  ag  one  of  the  most  natnral  principles  of  the  haman  heart ; 
had  ilkstraled  this,  hj  showhig  how  odions  the  opposite  disposition  is, 
and  with  what  general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating 
and  condemning  the  ongratefnl ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of 
morri  sentiment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions 
tovruda  the  supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natnral 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  %,  by  eitemal  expressions 
of  tbanlfc^ving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection  that  is  apt  to 
occur,  of  the  expression  of  6ur  praise  being  insigniBcant  to  the  Almighty. 
Bat,  by  seeking  tif  be  too  refined  in  hia  argument,  he  has  omitted  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  and  which,  properly 
di«pfayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  a  field  for  eloquence,  as  the  topics 
which  he  has  chosen.    He  goes  on, 

**  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able  ;  of 
thdi&ty  if  we  are  not :  which  tnanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always  in  pro- 
portion as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  incapable  of 
making  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefited 
God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  con- 
tinually benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must  we  needs  be 
ttnitor  to  thank  him  ?  It  is  true,  our  thanks  are  really  as  insignificant  to 
him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in  themselves,  indeed  they 
are  worthless ;  but  his  goodness  hath  put  a  value  upon  them :  he  hath 
declared,'  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the  vast  debt  we  owe  ;  and  afler 
that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to  dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an 
e^MvCMil^itf ,  or  to  pay  them  ? 

*<  K  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itselTis  so,) 
thaft  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above  should  be  sent  bacK  again 
thither  in  thanks  and  praises :  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea^  to  the  place 
(the  ocean  of  beneficence)  from  whence  the  rivere  come^  thither  should 
they  refurh  Of  atn*' ' 

In  these  pan^raphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ;  whereas, 
with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of  his  ailment. 

**  We  have  considered  the  doty  absolutely  ;  we  are  now  to  compare  it 
with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And  here  we 
slMdl  find,  tiiat,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately  addressed  to 
God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be, 
if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation 
was  to  praise  and  glorify  God.  For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  noble 
and  excellent  act  of  any  being,  which  best  answers  the  end  and  design 
ef  iti  Other  parts'  of  devotion,  such  as  confession  and  prayer,  seem  not 
orighiftUy  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor  man  for  them.  They 
imf^y  guUt  and  ^ant,  with  which  the  siate  of  innocence  was  not  ac- 
quaillM.  Had  man  continued  in  that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  de- 
ToltotMf  of  angels)  hdd  been  paid  to  Heaven  in  pure  nets  of  thanksgiving  ; 
a«^  Ddthii^  had  been  left  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good 
tbingjB  of  life,  as  nature  directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature  who 
beBlo#tsd  thtiib.  -But  being  fiillen  from  innocence  and  abundance;  having 
contrarted  ^ill,  and  forfeited  bis  ricbt  to  all  «orfff  of  mercies  ;  praye'*- 
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and  confeasioD  became  necesenry,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  lees*  and  to 
restore  him  to  that  state  whereio  he  should  be  able  to  U?e  without  Ihea. 
These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  io 
paradise,  there  was  nothing  bat  praise,  and  aAer  which,  there  shall  be 
nothing  but  that  in  heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and  will  at  last, 
consist  in  the  performance  of  this  dntjr ;  and  herein,  therefore,  lies  the 
excellence,  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

'*  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  bath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  fiiith,  and  hope,  and  every  spiritoal 
gift.  Charity  never  faileUi,  saith  he;  meaning  that  it  is  not  a  virtne 
useful  only  in  this  life  ;  blit  will  accompany  us  also  into  the  aeact :  hvt 
whe^er  there  be  praphecitiy  they  thaU  fail;  mketker  there  he  Umguee^  tkef 
shall  ceaee ;  whether  there  be  kfwwledge^  ii  ••shall  vanish  away*  These 
are  aifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  4n  the  using.  For 
we  know  in  party  and  we  propkisy  in  part ;  our  present  state  is  imper- 
fect, and,  therefore,  what  oelongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  most  be  imper- 
fect too.  But  when  that  which  it  perfect  is  com<,  then  that  which  is  itk 
part  ehall  be  done  away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets 
charity  above  the  rest  of  Christian  g^ces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  parts  of  Christian  worship ;  and  we  may  ooodiide 
our  reasoning,  therefore,  as  he  doth  his  :  And  now  abidcth  comfumna^ 
prayer^  and  praise^  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praiee*** 

The  author  here  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  ai^iraieQt,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other  deties 
of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and  beau^^.  Hi* 
idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  before  his  rail  vea* 
dered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to  be  his  werahip  ia 
heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by  a  cbnscioutnieas  of 
guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just;  his  illustration  of  it  ia  rery 
happy ;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we 
meet  vAh  any  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  that  has  more  merit  thaa 
this  head. 

**  It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this  ;  particolaily, 
as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service  ;  such  as 
hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  fny  we  pay ; 
and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure,  and  free,  md 
perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action  does  not  grow  imme- 
diately worthless  by  being  done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  some 
have  strang^y  imagined ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  b^ng 
done,  without  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible, 
recommends  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  iU  Dcih  Jab 
fear  God  for  nought?  was  an  objection  of  Satan  ;  which  implied  that 
those  duties  were  most  valaable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  least 
aimed  at :  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan  to  try 
experiments  upon  Jo6,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea.  Now,  our  re* 
quests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments  of  past  sMreies,  cmntre 
purely  in  ourselves  ;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  aim  of  them.  .  Bat 
prabe  is  a.  generous  and  unmercenary  principle,  which  parpoaes  oe 
other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do»  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed  withsoch 
faculties  to  do  towanls  the  most  perfect  and  ben(»ficent  of  b«ingi«  asid 
to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour  there,  where  the  voice  of  reasen  di- 
rects OS  to  pay  it.  €^d  hath,  indeed,  annexed  a  blessiagto  tiM  dety«  and 
whon  we  know  this,  wo  cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the 
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datf ,  but  Jfakie  some  regard  to  tbe  Ueesiiigs  whieh  belong  to  it  How- 
ever, tbat  is  not  Ibe  direct  aim  of  oar  develiansy  «or  wa»  it  the  first  OMV-^ 
tiTo  tbat  stirred  us  up  te  tbem.  Had  it  .been  sO|  we  riieuld  aaturaflj 
bave  betaken  ouiaeires  to  (wajer,  and  breathed  out  oor  desires  in  that 
fiorm  wherein  thejr  are  most  properij  conrejed* 

*'  In  shorty  praise  is  our  mosteBoeUmt  work,  a  work  -ceasaaeii  to  the 
church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  wluch  lifts  ss  4^  into  coaunimion 
and  fellowship  with  angels*  The  matter  .about  wbich^it  ie  conversant, 
is  always  the  pecfection  of  God's  nature;  and  the  act  Itself,  is  the  per* 
lection  of  ours." 

Our  author's  second  ilhistrataon,  is  taken  from  |iraise  being  die  most 
disinterested  act  of  homage*  This  be  ejq>lains  jastlj  and  elegantly ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and  refined  for 
enforcing  religieos  duties  :  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in  appreachlM^  to 
the  Divine  pres^pice,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  coneiiTOra- 
tione  of  our  wants  and  necessltiea;  and  certainly  are  not  retpiired 
(as  the  rathor  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  Tegerds4  The  eo»- 
eluding  s^tence  of  this  head  is  elegant  foid  happily  expressed. 

(c  1  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out/ibmeof  its  peculiar  nropfr-* 
iiu  ond  odpoiiisygs,  which  reoommend.  it  to.  the  devout  performer. 
And, 

«<  1.  It  is  the  most  pleamng^taet  of  our  devotions :  it-  proceeds  always 
from  (9  liffdy  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  dieriabes  and  improvea 
what  it  pvoceeda  from-  For  it  ii  g^od  §o  sing  prtdsm  unio  omr  Chdy 
(says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  vely  upon)  for  U 
ia  pkasmUf  and  praiBe  it  eoais^.  Petition  and  confession  are  the  Ian* 
gnafle  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings  v(  i^sad  and  ooatrite 
•pint;  to  amf  uffiicUd  f  ki  km  prmf;  but,  it  mqf  aisrry  ?  M  him  ting 
pMubns.  The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  ezpressittg-  the 
miith  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  Qf 
praise ;  to  ^tbe  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  neculiar  manner  ap« 
propriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the 
whsle  composition  of  this  doty  is  suobf  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and 
delight  to  the  mind*  It  proceeds  from  low  and  from  iJumkfitkum  ;  from 
love,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  e^try  thing 
we  do  or  eigoy,  its  relish  or  agreeableness.  From  AankfidmsBf  wUoh 
involves  in  it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them 
to  the  miad,and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  iaits  prinei- 
pie,  such  is  its  end  also :  for  it  procoreth  quiet  and  ease  of  the  mmd,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  pnder ; 
bj  d^vermg  it  of  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  exidta^ 
tkms  it  is  so  full  of :  and  which  would  grow  uneasy  and  troublesome 
to  it,  if  they  were  kept  in.  li  the  thankful  refrmiud^  itvfould  (spom 
and  grief  to  them;  but  then,  then  ia  ikeir  eoul  eaUsfed  ae  mih  morrow 
andfainees,  when  ihar  mouih  praiaeih  God  wiihjcyjul  lipe*'^ 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  author 
unes,  to  set  out  eome  of  iia  peeiMar  propertiea  and  adeantagee^  would 
now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  exj^ession,  as  to  pojni  out,  or  to 
ihma-  The  first  subdivision  concerning  praise  bemg  the  most  pleaaant 
part  of  devotion,  is  verv  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
teems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might  hare  been  said,  ujifen 
the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It  waa 
a  cold  thought^  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening  the  mind  of  a  debt.    The 
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•«tbor  shbuld  hnwt  imisted  more  apon  the  iitfluence  6f  prcise  md 
UMskigiTliig,  in  warming,  gladdening,  soothing  the  mind;  Hfting  it 
above  the  world,  to  dwell  aitiong  divine  and  eternal  objects.  He  shOQid 
have  descril>ed  the  p«eaoe  and  joy  wMch  then  expand  the  heart ;  the 
relief  which  this  exercise  procures  from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  fife  ; 
tlie  encmraging  views  of  providence  to  which  it  leads  oar  attention; 
and  the  trust  whieh  It  promotes  in  the  Divine  mercy  for  the  fotnre,  by 
the  commemoration  of  benefits  past.  In  8h<niy  this  was  the  place  for 
his  peoriligouta  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentimeats  thanwimtrre 
here  find. 

**  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  praise,  that  it  en- 
Inrgeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  soais,  turning  them  fitim  low 
and  litde  tMngs  npdn  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  empioying  them  ki  the  discovery  and  admiration  of  those  seve- 
ral perfections  that  adorn  it;  We  see  what  difference  there  is  betireen 
man  and  man,  aach  as  there  h  hmilv  greater  between  man  and  beast ; 
and  this  proceeds  chiefly  firom  the  different  sphere  of  thought  whieh  they 
act  in,  and  the  different  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is  esaen* 
tially  the  same,  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince;  the  force  of  itnatoally 
equal,  fn  the  antauffht  man  and  the  philosopher :  only  die  one  of  these 
is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exer« 
cises  himself  in  things  of  weight  and  moment ;  and  this  It  Is,  that  pots 
the  wMe  distance  between  tiiem.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  wi»t 
the  soaAieaBn  aie  to  a  bud  or  flower,  they  open  and  unfold,  as  It  wen, 
,  the  leaves  of  It;  put  It  upon  exertbg  and  spreadinff  Haelf  every  way; 
and  call  foKh  M  those  powers  that  lie  hid  and  loued  up  ui  it  The 
praiso  and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  don^ 
wfth  it,  that  it  sets  our  feoultles  upon  Uielr  foil  stretch,  and  imj^ovea 
tiiem  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.'' 

This  bead  hi  just,  woU  expressed,  and  to  censure  it,  might  ameer 
bypererhioal.  Someof  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  uhdc^ 
might  be  amended*  The  smile,  for  Instance^  about  the  offsets  of  die 
waabmmM  upon  the  Imd  or  flower,  is  pretty,  Init  not  correctly  riptcaa 
ad.  Th^aommd  mtfiMyOiii  wmjAeUtmmofit.  Ifthiaistohe 
Itteraily  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrtse,  at  it  wers,  is  needless;  If  it 
is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,  (whieh  appears  to  be  the  case)  the 
taasf  &f  tine mindt  \b  harsh  language;  besides  that  jmiU  ^tpmtxaimg 
ti»i(^  Is  either  a  losr  expression.  Nothing  is  more  nice  than  to  manage 
pn^eriy  such  sfanlles  and  afluaions,  so  ^  to  preserve  them  perfeedy 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  image  lively :  it  m^ht  per- 
ha/m  be  amended  In  some  such  way  as  this :  '<  As  the  sunbeams  opeta 
the  bod,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  eflect 
upon  the  mfaid :  they  expand  and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers 
diat  bofoee  lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the  soul." 

**  3.  It  ferther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  Crod's  honour,  and 
an  high  faidignatlon  of  mind  at  every  thmg  that  openly  profenes  it.  For 
whiit  wo  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear  digfaled 
or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  pnttfaig  up,  wU 
be  a  M/mt  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the  DMne  glory 
in  every  ether  Instance  ;  and  will  imke  us  set  our  feces  against  aU  open 
md  avowed  hnnletfes;  which,  -methkiks,  shoidd  be  considered  a  Iltfle 
by  aueh  ao  woald  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and  yet 
are  often  sflent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  done  to  religion,  and  iIr 
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great  AotlMr ;  fiir  tiuMly  to  hear  God's  Mne  wd4  vonhip  Tilifiad  by 
others  is  no  totj  good  argomoot  that  we  have  bee»  vAcd  lo  hooear  and 
reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves. '* 

The  thooght  here  ia  well  founded,  though  it  is  carekssijr  and  k>osely 
brought  ont  The  sentence^  our  owm  pruuu  wkUh  we  «r«  comicHKly  ml* 
^i^  «9^  ^nll  be  a  $pii$r  to  m  Umario  proewmn^  end  protnotmg  the  Ihvine 
^oTjim  ooory  other  ifulwM*,  is  both  negligent  in  laaginige,  and  aanhigoooa 
io  meaning ;.  tor  our  own  praitti^  properly  signifies  Ihe^raises  of  oonel res. 
Moeh  better  if  be  had  said,  **  Those  derout  pmiaes  which  we  constantly 
offer  op  to  the  Almighty,  will  nstarally*proinpt  os  to  promote  the  Oivino 
glory  in  every  other  instance." 

**  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  io  ns  a  deep  homilily  and  cooscioos- 
nesa  of  oar  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  fre^fieot  attention  to.  God  and 
bte  attribntes,  we  siuiU  easily  discover  our  own  we«ihnese  aad  emptiness  ; 
oQr  sweOtng  thoogbts  of  oorselves  will  abate,  aad  we  shall  see  and  feel 
tiMl  we  are  obogether  lighter  to-  be  laid  tn  the  buimnoe  thmn  vam^;  and 
this  is  a  lesson  which  to  the  greatest  pert  of  manhind,  is,  I  think,  very 
well  worth  leamii^.  We  are  nalorally  presomp^nons  and  vain ;  foil  of 
onraelvea,  and  re^rdless  of  every  thuw  besides,  especially  when  some 
little  ontward  pririleg^  distiognish  os  from  the  rest  at  mankind  ;  then, 
'tie  odds,  bot  we  look  into  oorselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency, 
omd  aro  wtssr  (and  better  every  way)  in  our  emu  oomeokr  than  ttosn  men 
thai  can  rindier  a  reaton.  Now,  nothing  wiH  contribute  so  much  to  the 
core  of  this  vanity,  as  a  dne  attention  to  God's  eicellenoies  and  perlec- 
tiens.  By  comparing  these  with  those  vi^ch  we  imagine  belong  to  as,  we 
shall  team,  not  to  thmk  more  higlUff  of  oureelvee  tha»  we  oetght  to  think  of 
ownetoee^  but  to  think  soberly ;  we  shall  find  more  satisfiietion  in  leokmg 
npwasds,  aad  hnmbling^  oorselves  before  oor.  coownon  Greater,  than  in 
casting  onr  ey^s  downward  with  scMti  upon  ear  fellew-creatures,  and 
setting  at  nooght  any  part  of  tiie  work  of  his  bands.  The  vast  distance 
we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth,  will  astonish  os  so  moch,  that  we 
shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  oorselves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre- 
eminence^  which  custom  or  opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages, 
have  given  n$  over  other  men." 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  de6ciency  in  ele- 
grace  And  beauty  appears*  The  phrase,  'tis  odde  but  we  looh  into  evr- 
telveo  with  great  degrees  of  complacpicy^  is  much  too  low  and  colloquial 
tot  a  sermon— ^he  might  ha^  said,  we  aro  likeltf,  or  we  are  prone  to  look 
into  onr8elves,<-*^om;>affii^  these  with  those  which  ws  imagine  belong  to 
««,«»4fl  also  very  careless  ftyle.-— By  comparing  these  tvith  the  virtues  amd 
obQiiies  which  me  ascribe  to  ourselves  see  shall  learn — would  have  been 
purer  and  more  correct. 

**  5*  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  mate,  and  'tis  this :  that  a  ood« 
flcientioos  praise  of  God  wilt  keep  us  back  firom  all  Mee  and  mean  praise, 
dl  iniaome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among  men.  Prais- 
ingi  as  'tis  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  el^e  bot  a  trial  of  skill  upon 
a  nmn,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.  All  the 
treasnres  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  tilings  that  ever  were 
mid,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake :  and  no  matter  whether  it- belongs 
to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  bot  enough  on't.  Whicb^is  one  deplorable 
imtance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small 
regard  to  truth  and  justice  :  to  right  or  wronc; ;  to  what  is,  or  is  not  to 
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be  pnised.  Bat  he  who  h^tb  a  deep  tense  of  the  exceUeneiei  of  <3od 
upoo  his  heart,  wiU  make  a  god  of  oothing  besides.-  He  mU.  gi?e  eyeiy 
one  his  just  eDcomiomy  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  it 
due,  becaase  it  is  his  dety  to  do  so ;  bat  the  honour  of  God  will  sofier 
Iiim  to  go  no  farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  obseryed,  a  ne^hbonr- 
ing  prince  (who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more 
than  ever  he  did)  would  have  wanted  a  gr^t  deal  of  that  incense  whicfa 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers." 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deser?e  any  place  among  the  more  im- 
portant topics  that  Aataraily  presented  themselVes  on  this  sahfect ;  wt 
least,  it  had  OMick  better  bare  wanted  the  application  which  the  aathor 
makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  thaAs 
which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affiiirs  of  that  prince  being  in  so  low  a 
state,  that  be  now  oeedtsd  flattery  more  than  ever.  This  political  aatire 
Is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the  subrject. 

One  wouild  be  inclined  to  thiiik,  upon  roTiewing  our  author*s  ail- 
ments, thai  lie  hes  orerlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  this  doty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any  that  be  bas 
inserted.  PaKiculariy,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  happy  teodeocj 
of  praise  and  tbanksgiTing,  to  strengthen  good.dinpositions  in  the  heart; 
to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections  which  we 
adore ;  and  to  infese  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion, as  the  service  of  our  benefactor.  These  are  consequences  which 
naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted ;  as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost,  of 
showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue  ; 
and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart  and 
conduct,  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Oar  author,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ;  for,  in  his 
general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  practical  and  moral* 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph,  i§ 
elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  su^ect  are 
frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  **  Upon  these  grounds  doth  tSe  duty 
of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  which  bind  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  it.  'Tis  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  very  rule  and  law  of 
our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the 
understanding,  and  the  .will,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the 
most  excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  etemitj,  afia 
the  rest  shall  be  done  away;  and  paid,  even  now  in  the  frankest  mannery 
with  the  least  regard  to  onr  own  interest.  It  recommends  itself  to 
QB  by  several  peculiar  properties  and  sdvantages ;  as  it  carries  more 
pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion  ;  as  it  enlarges  and  esaks 
the  several  powers  of  the  mind  ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an*  exquisite  sense 
of  GodV  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  oorselvesi  and  yet  preserves  os  bom 
base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  uoidue  praises  upon 
others."  ♦ 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  addrea  to  the  careless  is  beautifbl  smd 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane  is  not  so  well  executed,  sod  is  liable  to 
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olgectiMi.  Sndb  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  seTerai  occasions, 
▼ery  Qselal  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  strain  of 
preaching  before  the  restoration  ;  and  perhaps,  since  that  period,  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  They  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  bringing  hiNne 
to  tlie  consciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  sermon,  were  perhaps  delivered  in  the  abstract. 

1  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclasion  of  the  Bermort,  which  is  chiefly 
employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atterbury's  is  both 
mefo)  and  beaniifol ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  sbme  defects 
in  it.  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  n  composition  of 
any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before  showed  to  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a 
sermon,  than  in  any  other  composition. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS.— INTEODUCTXON, 
DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND  EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  wl^at  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  assemblies,  the 
bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  common  to  them  all  \ 
of  the  conduct  of  a  discou^e  or  oration,  in  general.  The  previous  view 
which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  application  of  the 
rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver ;  and  as  I  proceed,  1  shall  further  poin^ 
out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar^ 
lo  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most  com- 
monly begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing  his  ;^wn  opinion, 
and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist ;  he  may,  perhaps,  if  there  be 
room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of  his  audience ;  and  aAer 
having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  his  discourse  to  a  close^ 
by  some  peroration  or  conclusion.     This  being  the  natural  train  of  speak- 
ing, the  parts  that  compose  a  regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six  :  first, 
the  exordium  or  introduction ;  secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the 
subject ;  thirdly,  narration   or  explication ;  fourthly,  the   reasoning  or 
guments ;  fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.     I  do. 
rt  mean  that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or 
iat  they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.     There  is  no  reason  for  being 
i>  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and  would 
^nder  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.     There  may  be  many  excellent 
scoutses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  altogether  wanting  ; 
'lere  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduction,  but  enters  directly 
his  subject  5  where  h«  bas  no  occasion  either  to  divide  or  explain  : 

Qq 
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bepn  '^   *  >^jg^uestion,  and  then  finishee.     Bnl 

iipon  >*••  nnoDe^"'^^-ipd  are  the  natural  constiloent  parts  of 


one 

doe, 

him 

ing 
tb« 


,^  ./V7]p/rr^«^'^?~//,.?r^^^^^'^^^^  whatever,  gome  of  them 

'fthcr^^^-'  '^!!!^%n^  '^'rv^o  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat 


j'Jfi/^^  ^^yiein  ^''^'"'^^^^^^^     erordiam  or  introduction.     This  is  mani- 

*—  o{  ench^^' fcoor^^^  f^c  ii^^^^  kinds  of  public  speaking.     It  is  not  a 

haf  f  ^<?i,^'>•  ^^  to  ^^^  j^  Is  /blinded  upon  nature,  and  suggested  by  com- 

feftlf  ^'^f^rc^'^'^^'one  i?  go'"g  ^^  counsel  another,  when  he  takes  upon 

V  rhcto^^f,g,    0^^^  re^TOV^y  prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not  to 

^  f^^^  '%:tr^^^^'  lot  to  nse  some  preparation  ;  to  begin  with  somewhat 

^^'^'l^hr^^p (! the  persons,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge 

^^^tm^y   f^hi^t  ^^  ^s  about  to  say  ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a 

r  oijr»^^^'   rhU  ^^  ^^^^  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in 

fl!l'n  ^^lifJ%J or  otigbt  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.     Ac- 

r/^'''  ;  (7/ccro  and  Quintilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of 

forJi^fK^ald  be  subservient,  "  Reildere  auditores  bencvolos,  attentos, 

do^}!^;!  in  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers  ;  to  render  them  be- 

^'I^Jt,  or  well-aflTected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.     Topics  for 

"^^fnarpose  mny,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken  from  the  par- 

'•^ilir  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the 

Tanictor  or  behaviour  ol*  his  antagonists  contrasted  with  his  own;  on 

^ihcr  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  closely  connected  with 

ilic  interest  of  the  hearers  :  and,  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and  good 

intention,  with  which  the  speaker  enters  upon  bis  subject.     The  second 

end  of  an  introdnction,  is  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  hearers;  which 

fai\y  be  erterted,  by  giving  thera  some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or 

novelty  of  the  subject ;  or  some  favourable  view  of  the  cieamess  and 

precision  with  which  we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which 

we  are  to  discourse.     The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or 

open  to  persuasion  ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin   with  studying  to 

remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against 

the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introdnction. 
When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when  we  arc 
already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docility  of  the 
audience,  as  jnay  ottcn  be  the  case,  formal  introductions  may,  without 
any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And,  indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  parpose 
but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  better  be  omitted ; 
unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  speaker 
should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  exordium 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes's  mtroductioM 
are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's  are  fuller  and  more  artfhl. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  Principium,  and  Jnsinnatio.  Frincipium  is,  where  the  orator 
plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  Insinuatio  is,  whd'e 
a  larger  compass  must  be  taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the  disposition 
of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he  must  gradually  recon- 
cile them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discovers  the  point  which  he 
has  in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance  in 
rirero'g  semnd  orntion    acainst  HnMns.      This   Rnlins  was   tribune  '^i 
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tbm  people^  md  ii«d  proposed  ui  Afprarian  Law ;  the  purpose  of  which 
-was  to  create  a  Decemyiratey  <tr  ten  cooiiDisaioners,  whh  ^oeolate  power 
for  fiyo  jears  over  a]i  the  lands  conquered  bf  the  republic^  in  order 
to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Soch  laws  had  often  been  proposed 
by  fiicdoas  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the  peo- 
ple* Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people;  he  had  lately  been  made  consal 
%y  their  interest ;  and  hia  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  reject  this  law. 
The  sttlject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much  art.  He  begins 
with  acbiowledging  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  peo- 
ple>  in  preference  to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature 
of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  in- 
tereat.  He  declares,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  coniiul  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popu- 
lar magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  onderstood  it  to  import,  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace  ;  but  by  some, 
he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selAsh  and 
ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually  nearer 
to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still  with  great 
management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an 
^lemj  to  jigrarian  Laws ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Gracchi, 
those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  assures  them  that  when  he 
first  heard  of  BuUus's  law,  he  had  resolved  to  support  it  if  he  found  it 
for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  examining  it,  be  found  it  calculated 
to  establish  a  dominion  that  was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggran- 
dize a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  then  terminates  his 
exordium,  with  telling  them  that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being 
of  this  opinion  ;  but  that,  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will 
give  up  his  own  opinion  and  emlicace  theirs.  In  all  this,  there  was 
great  art.  His  eloquence  produced  the  intended  effect ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  Law. 

Having  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  introduc- 
tion, 1  proc  eed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  composition 
of  it.  Thise  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is*  a  part  of  the  discourse 
which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  in^iortance  to  begin 
well;  to 'make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  oi)t;  whan  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  firee,  are  most  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction 
is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse 
giv#  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety  In 
the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natuxul. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it*  It  must  appear  as  Cicero  beauti- 
hOy  expre^es  it,  "  Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  agitur.''*  It  is 
too  common  a  fault  in  inU-odoctions,  that  they  are  tfdcen  from  some  com- 
mon-place topic  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  m  hand  : 
by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest. 
<^  the  discfttrse.  Of  this  kmd  are  Sallust's  introductions  prefixed  to 
his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  ThejT  might  att  well  have  been 
introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any  other  treatise  whatever  ; 

*  •*  To  bt«e  sbmng  un,  of  i^s  wvn  accord  from  the  matter  which  is  under  com idern- 
tlon.'*  '  '  ' 
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promise  so  much  vebemence  aod  cuictioD  through  the  resiof  the  disevnne, 
that  it  is  very  difficolt  to  falfil  the  ezpectatioDs  of  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  thoogh  the  iotroduction  is  not  the  place  in  which 
warm  emotions  are  asoallj  to  be  attempted,  yet  i  mast  take  notice,  thai 
it  ooght  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  designed  to  be  raised  in  sab- 
sequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The  orator  eboald,  in  the  beginnii^ 
tarn  the  minds  of  hisv  hearers  towards  those  sentiments  and  feeli^p^ 
which  he  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  Accordii|g»  /or 
instance,  as  it  is  compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his 
discourse  is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  iDtrodoc- 
tion ;  he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to 
inspire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strikiBg 
properly  tH  the  comm^ncement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
•f  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate  any 
material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  arguments,  which  are 
afterward  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in  part,  broog^t  forth 
in  the  introdnction,  they  lose  the  grace  of  novelty  upon  their  second  j^- 
pearance«  The  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought, 
is  alwaya  made  with  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  pl9ce,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned,  both  in 
leni^  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow :  in  length,  as 
ftottaing  can  be  mor^  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very  great  portico  belbre  a 
smaU  building ;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  overcharge,  with 
superb  ornaments,  the  portico,  of  a  plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make 
the  entrant  to  a  monument  as  gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense 
directs,  that  every  part  of  a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and 
spirit  of  tie  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  Thej  are 
adapM,  in  a  great  measui)^,  equally  to  discourses  of  all  all  kinds.  In 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies,  particular  care 
ttiust  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind,  which  the  sdl^ 
verse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  this  inconve- 
Bience,  aU  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which  are  taken  from  general 
and  eoranM>D-place  topics  ?  and  it  never  fiiils  to  give  an  adversary  a  coa- 
siderable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in 
oer  ezordiumi  he.  can  appear  to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  prin^ 
ciples  with  which  we  bad  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  la 
the  case  of  replies,  Qpuntilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy 
of  notice  ;  thatiatroducttons,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace  ;  aod  the  reason 
he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible  :  ''  Multum  gratia  exordio  est,  quod  ab 
actione  diversae  partis  materiam  trahit ;  hoc  ipso,  quod  non  compositnm 
domi,  sed  ibi  atqne  e  re  natum ;  et  facilitate  famam  ingenii  auget ;  et  £icie 
simplicb,  sunp^ue  e  proximo  sermonis,  fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeb, 
ut  etiamsi  rehqna  scripts  atque  elaborata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  ex- 
temporalis  oratio,  cojus  initium  nihil  preparatum  habuisse,  manifestuia 
est."* 

*  ''  An  introduetioA,  which  la  founded  spon  the  plesding  of  Che  opposite  party,  ie  ex- 
tremely graeeftil ;  for  thia  reaeoa,  that  H  eppean  not  to  hcve  been  meditated  at  home, 
but  to  htTe  taken  rise  firom  the  business,  and  to  have  been  eomposed  on  tlie  spot. 
Hence  it  giTes  to  the  speaker  Uie  reflation  of  a  qoiek  iaTSntion,  and  adds  weight  like- 
wife  to  his  discourse,  u  artless  and  unlaboured ;  insomuch,  that  thouj^  all  the  re^t  of 
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la  MnDOBS  such  a  practice  as  Hm  canool  lak«  place  ;  and*  iadeed,  in 
eamipomg  sennont,  few  tbiogs  m  mora  difficQlt  ilian  to  aemare  ar: 
appearance  of  stiftiess  from  ao  introdeetien,  wiwii  a  fennal  ene  is  used. 
The  French  preachers,  as  1  before  observed,  are  oAen  yfmrr  ^eadtd 
and  lirely  in  their  introductioiis ;  hat,  among  as,  attempts  of 'this  kind 
are  not  alwagrs  so  soccessAil*  When  long  iotrodaetioaa  are  Ihrmed  npon 
sense  common-place  topic,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  nataral  to 
BWDy  or  the  like,  they  never  lail  of  being  tedioos.  Variety  thonld  he 
studied  in  this  part  of  composition  as  mnch  as  possible ;  eften  H  may  he 
proper  to  begin  withoat  any  introdaetion  at  all,  noless,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  seatences.  ExpUnatory  introdnctions  fram  the  conteit,  are  themiesi 
shnple  of  any,  and  freqnentiy  the  beat  that  can  he  need  9  bnt  as  they  are 
in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  shoold  never  be  long.  A  hietorical 
introdnction  has/generally,  a  happy  effect  to  ranso  atteniion ;  when  one~ 
can  lay  hoM  open  some  noted  fact  thnt  is  connected  with  the  text  or  the 
diaconrae,  and  by  a  proper  illnstration  of  it,  c^en  the  way  to  the  sobject 
that  19  to  be  treated  of.  « 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order,  is  the 
proposilioo,'or  enunciation  of  the  sabject ;  concerning  w4uch  there  is 
nothing  Co  bejsaid,  bat  that  it  shonld  be  as  clear  and  distinct  an  possible, 
and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  withont  the  least  aiisetatio*.  To 
tiuB  geoeraUy  sncceeds  the  division,  or  the  laying  down  the  method  of 
the  macoorse  ;  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  msSse  some  observations.  I 
do  not  mean  that  in  every  disconrse,  a  formal  division  or  distribolien  of 
it  mto  parts,  is  requisite.  There  are  many  occasions  of  pnUic  speaking 
when  this  is  neither  reqnisite  nor  wonldhe  proper;  when  the  disoonrse^ 
peAaps,  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of ;  er  when 
the  spedcer  does  not  choose  to  warn  bis  hearers  ef  the  method  he  is  to 
f<Aow,  or  of^  the  conclosioo  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order  of 
one  kind,  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  diacenrse  ;  that  is, 
every  Wag  shonld  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  give  light 
and  force  to  what  follows.  Bnt  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means:  of  a 
coneeried  method.  What  we  call  division  is,  when  the  method  is  pro« 
ponnded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse,  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commonly  takes  placet 
is  a  sermon  ;  and  a  qnestion  has  been  moved,  whether  this  method  of 
laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  c^ed,  be  the  best  we&koA  of  preaching.  A 
very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Camhrqr,  in  his  DialogQes  on  £lo« 
qnence,  declares  strongly  Against  it.  He  observes,  thisit  it  is  a  modem 
invention;  thatitwasneverpractisedby  the  Fathers  ef  the  church;  and, 
wliat  is  certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  i^en 
metaphysics  began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  Ho  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  renders  a  sermon  stiff ;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  diseoorse ; 
and  that,  by  the  natund  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  attention 
of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  wHh  more  advantage. 

But  notwithBtandiog  his  authority  and  his  argumesta,  1  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  heads, 
onght  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice  has  notv  given  it  so 
much  weight,  (hat,  were  there  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  track. 

Ui  oralioBf  sboolcl  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  docourse  has  the  appear- 
anee  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is  eTident  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  uDpreme<ti> 
ttted." 
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Bat  the  practice  itself  has  abo,  in  my  jadgment,  moch  reason  on  its  aide. 
If  formal  partitions  give  a  sermon  less  of  the  oratorial  appearance,  tkej 
render  it,  hew^yer,  more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  coarse, 
more  instractiTe  to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object 
to  be  kept  to  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  &t  his  atten- 
tion. They  enable  htm  more  easfly  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
die  discourse  ;  they  give  him  peases  and  resting-places,  where  he  can 
reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to  foUow. 
They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too,  that  they  give  the  aodience 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  beforehand,  when  they  are  to  be  released 
from  the  fatigne  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker 
more  patiently ;  **  Reficit  audientem,'^  says  Qaintilian,  taking  notice  of 
this  very  advantage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  ^*  Reficit  andientem 
certo  singularnm  partiam  fine ;  non  aliter  quiim  facientibus  iter,  nniltnm 
detrahunt  fatigationes  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus  :  nam  et  ezhnosti 
laboris  nosse  mensuram  foluptati,  est ;  et  hortatar  ad  reliqaa  fortins 
exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit/'*  With  regard  to  breaking  the  unity 
of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there  arises,  from  that  quarter, 
any  argament  i^nst  the  method  1  am  defending.  If  the  anity  be  broken, 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  speaker  treats, 
that  this  is  to  be  imputed ;  not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the 
contrary,  if  his  heads  be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out»  and  distin- 
guishing them,  in  place  of  impairing  tiie  unity  of  the  whole»  renders  it 
more  cimspicuous  and  complete  ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
course hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  is  (Pro- 
per to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are. 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  be  really 
distinct  from  one  another ;  that  is,  that  no  one  include  another.  It  were 
a  very  absord  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should  propose  to  tr^i  first, 
of  the  advances  of  virtue,  and  next,  of  those  of  justice  or  temperance  ; 
because  the  first  head  evidently  comprehends  the  second  as  a^enus  dk>es 
the  species ;  which  method  of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indis- 
tinctness and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of  nature ; 
beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  apprehended,  and 
necessary  to  be  first  disctused ;  and  proceedings  thence  to  those  which 
are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose  them  to  be  known.  We 
must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts,  into  which  most  easily  and 
naturally  it  is  resolved ;  that  the  subject  may  seem  to  split  itself,  and 
not  to  be  violenifcly  torn  asunder :  ^*  Dividere,"  as  is  commonly  said,  '*  non 
jfrangere." 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject ;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  con^lete  division ;  we  exhibit  the  sub- 
ject by  pieces  and  comers  only,  without  giving  any  such  plan  as  displays 
the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed,  should 
be  as  concise  as  possible.    Avoid  all  circamlocution  here.    Admif  not  a 

*  'I  The  conclusion  of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers :  just  as,  upon  a  jounev, 
the  mile-stones,  which  are  set  upoivthe  road,  serve  to  diminish  the  trarelier's  fatigue. 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  oor  labour  begin  to  lessen  ;  and,  by  calcalatiqg 
how  much  remains,  are  slitrcdupto  finish  our  task  more  cheerfully.-' 
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»iii|^«  w«rd  knt  what  ii  neeeattty.  Predsion  is  to  be  ttadkdy  above  all 
thiogs,  In  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which  chieflj  makee  a  divi* 
aion  appear  neat  and  eiegant ;  when  the  soTeral  heada  are  propounded 
ia  the  elearcsti  moat  esrpreealve,  and,  at  the  same  timOy  the  fewest  words 
pooaible.  This  never  felU  to  strike  the  hearers  agreeably  ;  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  of  great  conseqaence  towards  making  the  diyisiona  be 
more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  maltiplicatioD  of  beads.  To  split  a 
snbjeet  Into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivisions 
without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be  proper  in 
a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  un* 
neeeaaarily  fctigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from  three 
to  five,  or  six  heads,  including  subdivisions ;  seldom  should  there  be 
more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  thinp  are  of  greater 
consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  *lt  should  be  studied 
with  much  accuracy  and  care ;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first 
selthtg  out,  h  will  lead  hiirr  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the 
whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault'  or  disorder  lies,  they  wHl  be  . 
sensible  ttere  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  themselves  little  affected 
b^wfaat  Is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness 
and  elegance  in  the  division  of  their  subjects,  much  more  than  the  English 
do;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  lioMi- 
fidal  and  verbose.  Among  the  French,  however,  too  much  qualntlMsB 
appears  m  their  divisions,  with  an  affection  of-  always  setting  out  either 
with  two,  or  with  three  general  heads  of  discourse.  A  divlaion  of 
Maasfllon's  on  this  text,  *<  It  is  finished,"  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  . 
French  critics :  *'  This  imports,''  says  the  preacher,  **  the  consumma- 
tion, first.  Of  justice  on  the  part  of  God  ;  secondly,  Of  wickedness  on  the 
Eof  men ;  thirdly.  Of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ."  This  also  of 
rdaloue's  has  been  much  praised,  from  these  wordif,  '<  My  peace  I 
give  unto  joQ  t**  «* Peace,"  says  he,  "first,  To  the  understandmg  by 
submission  to  faith;  secondly.  To  the  heart,  by  submisvion  to  the  law." 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  wlileh  I  mentioned,  was 
narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  togethei*,'  both  because  they 
firfl  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  commonly  answer 
the  same  purpose  ;  serving  -to  illustrate  the  cause  or  the  subject  of 
which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  side 
or  other ;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting  the  passions  of  the 
hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part  of 
the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Besides  its 
being  in  any  CHse  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and  propriety, 
there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The  pleader 
must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid 
saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts  which  he  relates 
are  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all  his  future  reasoning.  To  recoont 
them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  yet  to  pre- 
sent them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to  his  cause ;  to  place,  in 
the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance  which  is  to  his  advantage, 
and  to  soften  and  wealun  such  as  make  against  him,  demand  no  small 
exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.     He  must  {ilw»ys  remember,  that  if  he 

Rr 
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discovers  too  mttcb  art,  he  defeats  his  own  purpose,  end  creetee  a  dfai- 
trust  of  Ids  sincerity.  Qaintilian  very  properly  directs,  *<  Eflog^da 
in  hao  prsBcipu^  parte,  omnis  calliditatis  suspido ;  neqne  enim  se  usqnam 
magis  cttstodit  judex,  qudm  cum  n arret  orator;  nihil  torn  videator  fic- 
tum;  nihil  sollicitum ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta 
videantur."* 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are  the 
qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration ;  each  of  which  car- 
lieB^  sufficiently,  the  evidtece  of  its  importance.  Distinctness  bdoogs 
to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially  requisite  In  nana^ 
tion,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  follows.  A  6ct,  or  a  aingle 
circumstance,  left  in  obscurity,  and  misapprehended  by  the  judge,  may 
destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argument»ana  reasoning  which  the  apeaker 
employs.  If  his  narration  be  improbable,  the  judge  wUl  not  regard  it ; 
and  if  it  be  tedious  and  diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  fi>fget  it.  la 
order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of 
perspicuity  which  were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  pafticnlar 
attention  to  ascertain  clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  eveiy 
other  material  circumstance  of  the  focts  recounted.  In  order  to  be 
probable  in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  charactera  of  die 
persons  of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  bf  as  cancise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necesary  to  throw  out  sU 
su^Vprfluous  circumstances ;  the  rejection  of  which  will  likewise  tend  to 
^  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from  the 
examples  in  his  orations  much  maybe  learned.  The  narration,  for  in- 
stance, In  the  celebrated  oration  pro  MUone^  has  been  often  and  jvatlj 
admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fiictClodios  was  kiUed 
by  MUo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  o^y  in  self-defence;  and  that 
the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against  Clodius,  but  by  Clodiiia 
against  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this  probable 
are  painted  with  wonderful  art.  In  relating  the  manner  of  Muo's  set- 
ting out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of.  a  fiunH/ 
excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloedj 
design  could  be  coiteealed.  '<  HJe  remained,"  says  he,  **  m  the  Senate 
hou9e  that  day,  till  all  the  buslnMs  w;as  over.  He  came  home,  chmged 
his  clothes  deliberately,  and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got 
all  her  things  ready  for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country. 
He  did  not  set  out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in 
Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  tgr, 
Clodius  met  him  on  the  road,  on  horseback,  like  a  man  prepared  m 
action,  no  carriage,  nor  his  wile,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  fiimily  equfaage 
along  with  him:  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  slaa|piter 
and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  iqi 
in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended  by  a  great  train  of 
women  servants,  and  boys.'*  He  goes  on  describing  the  rencounter  that 
followed ;  Ciodius's  servants  attaching  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the 

*  ''  In  this  part  of  discourse,  the  speaker  must  be  rery  careftil  to  shun  evexy  appear- 
since  of  art  and  cunning.  For  there  is  oo  time  at  which  the  Judge  is  Dorie  190a  his 
guard,  than  when  the  plea^der  is  relating  facU.  Let  nothine  then  seem  feigned ;  noUii^ 
anxiously  concealed.    Let  all  that  is  said  appear  to  arise  from  the  cause  itaeU;  and  Qot 

to  be  the  work  of  Che  orator." 
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driTer  of  bis  carrii^e ;  Milo  jumpiog  out,  throwing  off  bis  cloak>  and 
making  the  best  defence  he  coald»  while  Clodios's  servants  endeavoured 
to  sarroiuid  him ;  and  then  concludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate 
and  happy  stroke.  He  does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Milo^s  servants 
killed  Clodios,  bnt  that,  **  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  M ilo's  servants,  ^ 
withoot  the  orders^  without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their 
master)  did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  a  like 
coDJmictore,  to  have  done."* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration,  explica- 
tion of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of  narration 
at  the  bar,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  op  much  on  the  same  tone  ;  that  is,  it 
most  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct :  and  in  a  style  correct  and  elegant, 
rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  text  with 
propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
▼irtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  properly  the 
didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which  much  de- 
{tends  for  all  that  comes  afterward  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  The  great 
art  io  succeeding  in  it  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  light 
other  passages  of  Scripture  throw  upon  it ;  consider  whether  it  be  a  sub- 
ject nearly  related  to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ; 
consider  whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with, 
or  opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  tracing 
effects  :  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feeUngs  of  the 
bearers ;  that  thus  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view  may  be^afforded 
of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher  be  persuaded,  thai, 
by  sfich  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the  known  truths  of  religion,  it 
may  both  display  great  merit  in  the  way  of  composition,  and,  what  be 
ot^ht  to  consider  as  far  more  valuable,  render  his  discourses  weighty,  in- 
atractive,  and  useful. 

*  **  Milo,  eCkin  in  f enatu  fuiaiet  eo  die  ;  quod  senatus  dimissus  est,  domum  veoit. 
Galeeos  et  Testimenta  mataTit;  paulisper,  dum  se  uior  (ut  fit)  comparat,  commoratus 
est ;  deinde  profectiu  eat,  id  temporis  ciiin  jam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  ventu- 
na  erat,  redire  potuisset  Obviem  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  cqao,  nulla  rbeda,  nuUis 
iapedimentis,  nullis  Gnecis  comitibus,  ut  solebat ;  sine  axore,  quod  nunquam  fere. 
Com  hie  insidiator,  qai  iter  illud  ad  cedem  faciendam  appar&sset,  cam  uxore  reheretur 
is  iheda,  peoolatus,  Tulgi  magno  impedimento,  ac  muliebri  et  delicato  ancillarum  puero- 
lumque  comitato.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  bora  fere  undecima,  aut  non 
multo  secus.  Statim  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  ftctunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum : 
adveni  rfaedariam  oecidunt  cibi  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rcgecta  penula  desiluisset,  sequi 
aeri  aaimo  defeaderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum  ClMio,  gladiis  eductis,  partim  recurrere.  ad 
ibedam,  ut  a  tergo  Miloaem  adorirentur ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  Interfectum  putareot, 
csedare  incipiunt  ejus  serros  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quibus  qui  animo  fideli  in  dominom  et 
pTseseoti  foerunt,  partim  occisl  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  riiedam  pognare  Tideruot,  et  domtnio 
sneennrere  probiberentur,  Milonemque  oecisom  etiamez  ipso  Clodio  audirent,  et  ita  esse 
mrtareot,  feeerunt  id  servi  Milonis  (dicam  enim  non  deriTandi  criminis  causd^  «ed  ut 
m^om  est)  neque  imperante,  aeque  sciente,  neque  prssente  domino,  quod  suos  quUque 
tenoB  in  tali  re  facere  Toloisset." 


(  31t>  ) 
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CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE—THE  ARGUMENTATIVE  PART— 
THE  PATHETIC  PART— THE  PERORATION. 

1  s  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discoarse,  or  oration. 
I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and  the  narra* 
tion  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argumentative  or 
reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  )>lace,  or  on  whatever  sub- 
ject one  speaks,  this,  hcyond  dooht,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  For 
the  great  end  for  which  men  spenk  on  any  serious  occasion,  is  to  convince 
their  hearers  of  something  being  either  true,  or  right,  or  good  ;  and,  by 
means  of  this  conviction,  to  influence  their  practice.  Reason  and  aipi- 
ment  make  the  foundation,  as  I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and 
persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite.  First, 
the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  them  ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such  a  style  and 
manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  material,  and 
the  groundwork  of  the  rest.  But  with  respect  to  this,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give^any  real  assistance.  Art  cannot  go  so 
far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every  cause}  and  every 
subject ;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  assisting  him  to  arrange 
and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  discovered. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reasons  that  are  most  proper  to  convince 
men,  and  another  to  manage  these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The 
latter  is  all  that  rhetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther  than 
this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete  system ; 
and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting  off  their  argu- 
ments to  most  advantage ;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of  their  inTentioo, 
and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  every  subject  and  canse. 
Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  *'  Loci  Communes,"  and  <<  Sedes 
Argnmentorum,"  which  makes  so^reat  a  figure  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle^  Cicero,  and  Qjuintilian.  These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no  otfter 
than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects,  which 
the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  out  materials  f^r 
his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  loci ;  some  loci,  that 
were  common  io  all  the  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some 
that  were  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such 
as  genus  and  species,  cauj>e  and  effect,  antecedents  and  conseqoents, 
likeness  and  contrariety,  definition,  circumstances  of  time  and*  place : 
and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking  they  had  their  *'  Loci  Personarum,"  and  "  Loci 
Rerum :"   As  in  demonstrative   orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from 
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anjr  one  could  be  decried  or  praised ;  hi»  birth,  his  country,  bia 
education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his 
miod,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c. ;  and  in  de- 
liberative orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it ;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility, 
profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  morHfication  to  eneoues, 
and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first'  inventors  of  this  artificial  syHen 
of  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility  in  the 
contrivance  of  these  loci.      Succeeding  rhetoricians,  daezled  by  the 
plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one  would  think 
they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically  becoHie  an  ofator, 
without  any  genius  at  all.     They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  speeches 
on  all  manner  of  subjects.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
this  study  of  common-places  might  produce  very  «4iowy  a(^emioal  de- 
clamations, it  could  never  produce  useful  discourses  on  real  busioesir. 
The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.     One 
who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plausibly^  by  consulting 
them' on  every  subject,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  mifht 
discourse  without  end  ;  and  that  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  motft 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject.     But  such  discourse  cottkl  be  no 
other  than  trivial.     What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  dratvn 
<*  ex  visceribus  causae,"  firom  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  \and 
profound  meditation  on  it.     They  who  would  direct  students  ^f  oi^atory 
to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them :  and  by  At- 
tempting to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art,  they  render  it,  in  irwCb,  a 
trifling  and  childish  study.  * 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I  ^kiak  k 
snperSqous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their  views,  they  taaet 
consult  Aristotle  and  Qqintilian,  or  what  Cicero  has  written  on  this 
head,  in  his  Treatise  de  Inventione,  his  Topica,  and  second  book  Dt 
Oratore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a  disconrse,  by  wliich  they  par-- 
pose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  an 
assembly,  I  would  advise  them  to  lay  aside  their  common-places,  and  to 
think  closely  of  their  subject.  Demosthenes,  (  dare  say,  consulted  none 
of  the  loci,  when  he  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  up  arms  against 
Philip  :  and  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so 
much  the  worse  on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance  that 
can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Tiro  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reasoning  ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  analytic  and  the  syntfbetic 
method.  The  analytic  i^,  when  the  orator  conceals  bis  intention  -coo- 
cemiog  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  his  bear- 
ers to  the  Resigned  conclusion.  They  are  led  on  step  by  step,  from  one 
known  trulh  to  another,  till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  thttOEh  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.-  As  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing  that 
every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  world  has  had  a  begintttog ;  thai  what- 
ever has  bad  a  beginning  must  have  h^  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  pro- 
ductions, art  shown  in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  canse  : 
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and  proc^edd  leading  you  on  froih  one  cause  to  another,  ttU  yoo  anive 
at  one  supreme  first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and 
design  visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socr^c 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age-  It 
is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning ;  may  be  carried  on  with  much 
beauty^  and  is  proper  to  be  uAd  when  the  hearers  are  much  pf^ja- 
diced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  mu3t  be  led  to  cod- 
▼ktion. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not  many 
occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode  of  reaaon- 
ing  most  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of  popular  speaking, 
Is  what  is  called  the  synthetic ;  when  the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  hU 
down,  and  one  argument  after  another  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the 
headers  be  folly  convinced. 

Now  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is,  among 
the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to  make  a  proper 
■election  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most  solid ;  and  to  employ 
these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Every  speaker  should  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and  think  how  he  would  be  affected 
by  those  reasons  which  he  purposes  to  employ  for  persuading  others. 
For  he  must  not  expect  to  impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech. 
They  are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt 
to  thiuL  Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks ;  and  the 
■peaker  may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their  effect 
will,  m  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  of  them ;  ao  as 
they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but  give  mutual  aid ;  and 
bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the  point  in  view.  Concern- 
ing this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken : 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together,  that 
are  of  a  separate  nature.  All -arguments  whatever  are  directed  to  prove 
one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  that  something  is  true ;  that  it  is 
morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These  make  the 
three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truUi,  duty,  and 
interest.  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of  them  are 
generally  distinct;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which 
he  calls  his  argument,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too  often  done,  will 
render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevolence  or  the  love  of  ear 
neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argument,  from  the  inward  satis&ctkm 
which  a  benevolent  temper  affords ;  my  second,  from  the  obligation 
which  the  example  of  Christ  lays  upon  ps  to  this  doty ;  and  my  third, 
from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us  ;  my  ar- 
gumeiits  are  good,  but  I  have  arranged  them  wrong ;  for,  my  first  and 
third  arguments  are  taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal 
peace,  and  external  advantages ;  and  between  these,  I  have  .introduced 
one  which  rests  wholly  upon  doty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of 
aiguments,  which  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature, 
separate  and  distinct. 

In  the  second  place,  With  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength 
in  arguments,  die  general  rule  is,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  climax,  **  ut  au- 
.geatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio."    This  especially  is  to  be  the  course. 
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wlien  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  ia  confident  that  he  can  prove  it 
folly.  He  may  then  adyentore  to  begin  with  feebler  ai^gjomenta  ;  rising 
gradoally,  and  not  pntting  forth  his  whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he 
can  tmat  to  his  making  a  snccessfnl  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers, 
prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  Bat  this  rule  is  not  to  be  alwsys 
followed.  For  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  bat  one  materitd  arga- 
ment  on  which  to  lay  the  stress,  patting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  Uiii 
case,  it  is  often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the 
front ;  to  preoccupy  tbe  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at 
first ;  that,  having  remoyed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  fiivoura* 
ble,  the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candoor. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one  or 
two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest,  and  yet 
proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  middle,  as  a  station 
less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  of  the  train  of 
reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  aiguments  are  strong  and  satisfactory,  the 
more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other,  the  better. 
Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed  in  its  iull  light, 
amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments  are  doubtful,  and 
only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them. together  in  a 
crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  "  ut  quae  sunt  nature  imbe- 
cilla,*'  as  Qjaintilian  speaks,  *^  mutuo  auxilio  sustineantur ;"  though  infirm 
of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a 
good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  accused  of  murdering  a  re- 
lation, to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct  proof  was  wanting ;  but  you  ez- 
peeted  a  succession,  and  a  great  succession ;  you  were  in  distressed  circum- 
stances ;  you  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors ;  you  had  of- 
fended your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he 
was  just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  lest  Each  of 
these  particulars,  by  itself,  says  the  author,  *'  is  inconclusive  ;  but  when 
thqr  were  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect." 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we  have  a 
most  beautiful  example  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The  argument  is 
taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before  the  election.  He  asks, 
if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be  mad  enough  at  such  a  critical 
time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  fa- 
vour of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting  ?  This 
argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable 
weight.  But  it  was  not  enough,  simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  brought  out  into  fiiU  light.  The  orator,  therefore,  draws 
a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candi- 
dates, at  such  a  season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people.  '*  Quo  tempore,"  says  he,  ('*  Scio  enlm  quam  ti- 
mida  sit  ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  sollicita,  cupiditas  consolatOs)  omnia, 
non  mode  quae  repreheodi  palam,  sed  etiam  qu»  obscure  ci^tari  pos- 
Bunt,  timemus.  Romorem,  fabulam  fictam  et  falsami  perhorresdmus ; 
ora  oqinium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tam  tenerum,  tarn 
aut  fragile  aut  flexibile,  quam  voluntas  ergo  nos  sensusque  civium,  qui 
non  m^o  improbitati  irascuntor  candidatorum,  sed  etiam  in  recte  factis 
aepe  fastidiunt."  From  all  which  be  most  justly  concludes, '« Hunc  diem 
igtur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exoptatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis 
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ananibiM,  scehie  atque  facialis  pn^se  fersBf,  ad  iHa  centarianiin  Mipieia 
Teniebat  ?  C^Daoi  hoc  in  illo  minimom  credibile  !"-^  Bot  thoagh  floch 
anpU6cation  as  this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  c  aotioB, 

In  th«  iburtb  place,  agaimit  eztendiDg  arguments  too  &r,  and  nrahiplj- 
ing  them  too  much.  This  seryes  rather  to  render  a  cause  suspected, 
than  to  giye  it  weight.  An  uDiieceasary  multiplicitj  of  ailments  both 
burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight  of  that  conyiction  which 
a  few  well-chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the 
amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse  and  spreading  method,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  illustration,  i*  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off 
greatly  from  that  **  vis  et  acumen,'*  which  should  be  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker 
dwells  long  on  a  favourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  pos- 
sible light,  it  almost  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he 
loses  the  spirit  with  which  he  set  out ;  and  concludes  with  feebleness 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasoimig, 
as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  arguments,  what 
is  next  requisite  for  their  success,  is  to  express  them  in  such  a  s^le,  and 
to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give  them  full  force.  On  these 
heads  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  directions  I  have  given  in  treating 
of  style  in  former  lectures  ;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  ^erward  to  give 
concerning  pronunciation  and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse  which 
I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic  ;  in  which,  if  any 
where,  eloquence  reigns*  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall  not,  in  beginning 
this  head,  take  up  time  in  combatting  the  scruples  of  tiiose  who  have 
moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  fidmess  and  caodoar  in 
a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  audience  ?  TbiS  is  a 
question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  sense  easily  determtoes. 
In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple  infonnitkii  and  in- 
struction, there  is  no  question  that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  thnt 
all  attempts  to  move  them  are  absurd.  Wherever  conviction  is  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argu- 
ment end  reusooing,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is 
true,  or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  chang^. 
In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously  means  to 
persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions  more  or  less;  fer 
this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs  of  human  action. 
The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to 
touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to 
raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  his  pity  to  the  distressed,  though 
pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

*  <*  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  gfitB  of  cuch  as  aro  candiidAtei  for 
public  offices,  and  how  nuiny  anzioiifl  csms  tod  attentioDs,  a  caoTass  for  the  ce—ri 
ship  Deoessahly  carries  oloBg  with  it.  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but. of  what  others  ma^  think  of  us  io  secret. 
The  slighest  nimoor,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  oar  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  couatenanee,  and  the  looks,  of  aQ  around 
u».  For  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail  and  uncertain,  as  the  public  faTour.  Our  fieilaw* 
citizens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  rices  of  candidates,  hot  eren,  on  occasion 
of  meritorious  actien^  are  apt  to  concei? e  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  then  the 
least  credibility  that  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  important  and 
wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts  of  preaenting  liiflBself  be> 
fore  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassm,  with  his  bands  im- 
hrued  in  blood  ?" 
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In  treotiiig  of  thia  part  of  eloqvence,  the  ajucicnts  made  the  same  sost 
of  attempt  as  tbey  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative  part^ 
in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They  inquired 
Mttetaptysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gave  a  definition 
and  a  deacription  of  it ;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its 
eoBGomitants ;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle 
in  particular  has,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of 
Ibe  passions  with  much  profoundness  and  aubtilty;  and  what  he  has 
-written  on  that  head,  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit,  ay  a  valuable  piece 
of  moral  philosophy ;  but  whether  it  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering 
aa  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent.  We 
must  be  indebted  for  it  to  nature,  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility 
of  mind;  and  one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  tne  speculative 
Jsnowledge  that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain  at 
the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.  The  use  of  rules  and  instructions 
oa  this  or  any  other  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supply  the  want  of  genius, 
bat  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ;  to  assist  it  in 
exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent  the  errors  and  extra- 
vagancies into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  the  head  of  the  pa- 
thetic, the  following  directions  appear  to  me  to  be  useiiil. 

The  first  is  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admits  the  pa- 
thetic, and  renders  it  proper  :  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  discourse  is 
the  moQt  proper  for  attempting  it.  To  determine  these  points  belongs 
to  good  sense ;  for  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  subjects  which  admit 
jiot  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those  that  are  susceptible  of  it, 
an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose  an 
orator  to  ridicule.  All  timt  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  eacpect 
any  emotion  which  ive  raise  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careml  to 
brmg  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first  place,  the  understandbg  and  judgment. 
The  bearo^  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
lor  their  entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to 
justify  to  themselves  the  passions  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds 
be  brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet  as  soon  as  he  ceaBe^to  speak,  they  will  resume 
their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has  raised 
will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pathetic  to  the 
peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no  doubt, 'all  other 
things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one  would  choose  to  make 
last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the  subject,  after 
argument  and  reasoning  had  produced  their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it 
is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  Never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion  ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to  be 
pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  ^hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  ahnost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 
passion.  It  puts  .the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposes 
them  for  critiGismg,  much  more  than  for  being  moved.  The  indirect 
method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  successful,  when 
yon  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs,  and  then,  afler  due  preparation,  throw 
in  sruch  circnmstanceg,  and  present  such  glowing  images,  as  may  kiitdle 
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their  passions  before  thej  are  avrare.  This  can  often  be  done  more 
happily  in  a  few  sentences  inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and 
studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  tooTedf 
and  actually  moving  them.     This  distinction  Is  not  sufficiently  att^ided 
to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in  their  sernMm 
to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  com- 
passionate to  the  distressed,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  port. 
r^ow,  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  my  duty, 
^   why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be  moved  In  a  certain  way,  go 
no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering  Into  such  an  emo- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it.     To  every  emotion  or  paaaon, 
nature  has  adapted  a  set  of  corresponding  objects. ;  and,  without  seCtlDg 
these  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that 
emotion.  ,  I  am  warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compeasion, 
not  when  a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  disposHions,  and 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  them  ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for 
my  indifference  and  coldness.    All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.     He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tendeineas 
of  my  friend  ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by  the  person 
for  whom  he  would  interest  me ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  heart  begins 
to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begins  to  flow.     The 
foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution  in  the  way  of  pathetic 
oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we  wish  to  raise, 
in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner;    to   describe   it  with  soeh 
circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  of  others.     Every 
passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation ;  as  anger  by  the  feeling 
of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  injurer.     Next  to  the  Inflnence  of 
sense,  is  that  of  memory ;    and  next  to  memory,  is  the  mflaence  of 
the  Imagination.     Of  this  power,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avaO  him- 
self, so  as  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  with  circomstanees 
which,  in  lustre  and  steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remem- 
brance.    In  order  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved  your- 
selves. There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  suggested  by 
real  passion  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement  can  supply. 
There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  rldentibns  arrident,  sic  flentibus  adflent, 
liumaoi  vultus. 

• 
The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power  almost 
irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point,  though  the 
most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have  ofteii  had  occasion 
before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becoming  pathetic,  when  we 
are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  certain  ridicule. 

y  Quidenim  aliud  est  cause  ut  lugentes,  in  recent!  dolore,  dissertitsime  qaedam 
exclamare  yideantur ;  et  ira  noonnquam  in  indocUs  quoque  eloquentiam  fadat :  qnain 
quod  lilia  inest  Wi  mentis,  et  Teritas  ipsa  morum  ?  quart  in  lis  que  Tereainiilia  ewe  volo- 
nius,  simus  ipsi  similes  eorum  qui  vere  patiuntur,  alTectibus ;  et  a  tali  animo  proficij- 
•  atuT  orauo  qualcm  faccre  judicem  Tolet,     AfTiciamur  aoteqaam  afficere  conemur." 

QvtNCT.  lib.  6. 
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QjaintiHaD,  who  discoanes  upon  this  subject  with  much  good  sense, 
takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when  he  was  a 
public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he  wanted  to  ex- 
cite in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what  he  calls  Fhau- 
tasidf  or  Visionei^  strong  pictures  of  the  distress  or  indignities  which 
they  had  suffered,  whose  cause  he  was  to  plead,  and  for  whom  he 
was  to  interest  his  hearers  ;  dwelling  upon  these,  and  putting  himself  in 
their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  passion,  similar  to  that  which 
the  persons  themselves  bad  felt."*  To  this  metbori  he  attributes  all  the 
success  he  ever  bad  in  public  speaking ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his 
pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language  of 
the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  expresses 
himself  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  strong  passion  ;  and  we 
shalJ  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple.  It  may  be  ani- 
mated, indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will  have  no  ornament 
or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the  play  of  imagination. 
His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object  which  has  heated  it,  he  has 
no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly 
as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the  style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be 
pathetic;  and  this  will  be  his  style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold, 
ardent,  simple.  No  sort  of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is 
written  "fervente  calamo."  If  he  stay  till  he  can  workup  his  style, 
and  polish  and  adorn  it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour;  and  then 
he  will  touch  the  heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid  ; 
it  will  be  the  language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We 
must  take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  maybe  done  coolly, 
and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In  the 
former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appenr  ;  in  the  latter,  no  effect 
can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  nature 
with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digressions,  which 
may  interrupt  or  torn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the  passions,  when 
once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beauties,  however  bright 
and  showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from  the  principal  object,  and 
which  would  amuse  the  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence 
comparisons  are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the 
midst  of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably  ;  or,  at  least, 
of  carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when 
the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  last  place,  Never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  proper  time  of 

♦  **  Utfaominem  occissum  querar,  non  omnia  quse  in  r^  presenti  accidisse  credibile  est, 
in  oculb  habebo  ?  Non  pcrcusaor  ille  subitua  erumpet  ?  non  expavescet  circumventua  ? 
ezclamabit,  ycI  rogabit,  vel  fugiet  7  flon  rerienteni,  non  concidcntem  videbo  ?  non  aniino 
sanguis,  et  pallor,  et  gemitus,  eztremua  denique  ezpirantis  hiatus,  insidct  ?— Ubi  vero 
miseratione  opus  erit,  nobis  ea  da  quibus  querimuF  accidisse  credamus  atquc  id  animo 
nostro  persuadeamus.  Noa  iUi  aimus,  quos  gravis,  indignia,  tristia,  passos  queramur. 
Nee  agamua,  rem  quasi  alienam ;  aed  assumamus  parumper  ilium  dolorem.  Ita  dicemus 
que  in  simiK  nostro  casu  dicturi  easemus'"    Lib.  6. 

t  "  Nunqnam  debet  esse  longa  miaeratio  ;  nam  ciim  veros  dolores  mitiget  tempos, 
citius  evanescat,  necesse  est  ilia,  quam  dicendt)  effinzimus,  imago :  in  qua,  si  moraraur, 
lacrymis  fatigatur  auditor,  jet  rcquicscit  et  ab  illo  qucm  ceperat  impctu,  in  rationem  r^^i*. 
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jhakiDg  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition  from  the  passionate  to  the  calm 
tone ;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  descend  without  falling,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  though 
now  expressing  it  witti  much  moderation.  Above  all  things,  beware  of 
straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heig^ti. 
Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will  bear ;  and  re« 
member,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the  proper  point ;  who  attempts  io 
carry  them  farther,  in  passion,  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  hk 
whole  design.  Qy  endeavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the 
most  effectual  method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give  one  ex- 
ample from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  last  oration  against  Verres, 
wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when  govemor 
of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Gavius  had  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  governor ; 
and  when  just  embarking  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now  safe,  had 
uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres 
should  hear  of  hinif  and  be  brought  to  account  for  having  put  a  Roman 
ritizen  in  chains.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a  creature  i^ 
Verres*s,  instantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  information  of  bia  threat- 
enings.  The  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  and  with  all  the  colours  which  were  proper,  in 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magis- 
trate of  Messina  for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the 
forum^;  orders  Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend, 
and  against  the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  bf  a 
Roman  citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus :  '*  Csdebatnr 
virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  civis  Romanos,  Jodices !"  every  word 
rises  above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and,  ^*  Jndices," 
is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  ''  Casdebatur  rirgis, 
in  medio  foro  Messanae,  civis  Romanus,  Judices  ?  cum  ioterea,  nullus 
gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitomque  pli^* 
rum  audiebatur,  nisi  base,  civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  commemoratione 
civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  corpore  arbitrabator.  Is  non 
modo  hoc  non  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur,  sed  cum  implora- 
ret  saepius  usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  et 
asrumnoso,  qui  ounquam,  istam  potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.  O  no- 
men  dulpe  libertatis !  O  jus  eximium  nostras  civitatis !  O  lex  Porcia,  le- 
gesque  Sempronis ! — Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Ro- 
manus, in  provincia  populi  Romani,  in  'oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui 
beneficio  populi  Romani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  delegatus,  in  foro, 
virgis  caederetur."* 

'Son  patiamur  igitur  frigescere  boc  opas  ;  et  eflfectum,  cum  ad  summum  perdoxerimni, 
relinqaamuf  ;  necsperemuB  fore,  at  aliena  mala  quisquam  diu  ploret."  Quimct.  lib.  6. 
*  "  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judges!  was 
cmelly  scourged  with  rods;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  Uie  blows 
which  he  suffered,  no  roice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  Remember  that  I  am  a  Romart  citizen !  By  pleading  this  priTilege 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigatioB 
tf  his  torture,  tint  when  he  continued  to  repeat  his  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cro9s«-a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  stt  up  (br  the  execu- 
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Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted  than  tbia  pastage.  The 
cireanurtancea  are  weU  choaen  for  exciting  both  the  compaBsion  of  hia 
hearers  for  Gavioa^  and  their  indignation  against  Yerres.  The  style 
18  aimple  :  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  liberty  and  the 
laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion.  The  oratiH*  goea 
on  to  exaggerate  Yerres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking 
clrenmatance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gavins,  not  in  the 
common  place  of  execution,  but  just  by  the  sea-tfhore,  over  against  the 
coast  of  Italy.  *'  Let  him/'  said  he,  *'  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a 
Roman  citizen,  take  a  view  from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country. — This 
base  insult  over  a  dying  man  is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt.  It  was  not  Ga- 
vius  alone  that  Yerres  meant  to  insult ;  but  it  was  y^u,  O  Romans !  it 
was  every  citizen  who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  hescpffed 
at  your  ri^ts,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name, 
and  Roman  liberties." 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic ;  and  the  model  would 
have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point.  But  his  redun- 
dant and  florid  genius  carrieijl  him  farther.  He  must  needs  interest,  net 
his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and  the  stones,  against 
Yerres ;  '^  Si  haec  non  ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad  amicos  nostras  clvitatiSi 
non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audissent ;  denique  si  nbn  ad  homi- 
nes, verum  ad  bestias ;  atque  ut  longius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertis- 
sima  soUtudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  scopulos  baec  conquer!  et  deplorare  vellem, 
tamen  omnia  muta  atque  inanima,  tanta  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate 
commoverentur."*  This,  with  sil  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an 
orator,  we  must  pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is 
straining  the  language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  imme- 
diately to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetcn'ic ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  in- 
stead of  inflaming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to 
make  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except  the 
peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  much, 
because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of  the  prece- 
ding discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  pro- 
perly at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  discourse  has  been  en- 
tirely argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  arguments, 
placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impression  of  them,  full  and 
strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclu- 
sion, and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which 
we  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  should  rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common  con- 

tion  of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  nerer  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  of  cruel 
death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty !  0  boasted '  and  revered  priTilege 
of  a  Roman  citizen  !  O  ye  Porcian  and  Scmpronian  laws  !  to  this  issue  ha?  e  ye  all 
come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Horaau  empire,  within  an  allied 
citj,  should  publicly,  in  a  market-place,  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
at  the  commarft  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all  his 
authority  and  ensigns  of  power !" 

*  ''  Were  1  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppression  and 
emelty,  not  ampng  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of  our  state, 
not  smong  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  not  even  among 
hsman  creatures,  but  iu  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  go  farther,  were  I 
(pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the, stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some  remote  and 
desert  wilderoess,  eren  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  would,  at  the  recital  of  such 
flho^hing  indignities,  be  thrown  into  commotion." 
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elusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only  that  they 
rise  naturalljy  but,  (what  is  less  commonlj  attended  to)  that  they  ahoold 
so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughout  the  dtscourae,  as 
not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soCTer 
they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad 
effect,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  they  introduce  some  subject 
altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which 
the  preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like 
excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  had  better  have  been 
wanted ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  compoaition, 
as  a  whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French  perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving  noanner, 
bis  funeral  oration;  on  the  great  prince  of  Cond^,  with  this  relom  upon 
himself,  and  his  old  age  :  *'  Accept,  0  prince !  these  last  efforts  of  a 
voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my  funeral  discourses 
are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  of  others,  hencefortfa, 
It  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed. 
Happy,  if  warned  by  thos^gray  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I  must  soon 
give  of  my  ministry,  1  reserve,  solely,  for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed 
with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles, 
and  of  an  ardour,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct.'^* 

In  all  discourses  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise  time 
of  concluding  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point ;  neither  end* 
ing  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  disappointing  the  expectatloa  of 
the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  our  being  done  ;  and  continuing' to  hover 
round  and  round  the  conclusion  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  us. 
We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end  with  a 
languishing  and  drawlmg  sentence ;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit, 
that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm ;  ai^  dismiss  them 
with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


LECTURE  XXXIII. 


PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of  the 
subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  a  dis- 
course. How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his  related  both 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian;  when  being  asked  what  was  the  first  point 

*  '*  Agrtez  ces  derniers  efforts  d'une  Toiz  que  roua  fot  eonnoe.  Voas  mettivs  fio 
a  tous  cea  discoun.  Au  lien  de  d^plorer  la  mort  de«  austres.  Grand  Prince  t  dorena* 
vantje  veaz  apprendre  de  rojia,  k  rendre  la  mienne  aaiote.  Heureas,  si  aferti  par 
ces  cheTeoz  blancs,  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  administration,  je  reserve 
an  troupeau  que  Je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes,  dHine  roix  que  tombe,  et 
dHme  ardeur  qui  sMteint." — ^Tbese  are  the  last  sentences  of  tbat  oration:  but  the 
-whole  of  the  peroration  from  that  passage,  '*  Venez,  peuples,  renes  maintenant,*  ^« 
though  it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  is  a  great  masterpiece  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
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in  oratory  ?  h^  answerecl,  delivery ;  and  being  asked  what  was  the 
second  ?  and  afterward,  what  was  the  third  ?  he  still  answered,  deli- 
Tery.  There  is  no  wonder,  that  he  sfaonld  hare  rated  th^s  so  high,  and 
that  for  improTing  himself  in  it,  he  should  have  employed  those  assidu* 
ona  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients  take  so  much  notice  of; 
for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  there  is  of  more  importance.  To  super- 
ficial thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture,  in  public 
speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  ft  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end 
of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion  ;  and  therefore  deserves  the  study  of 
the  most  grave  and  serious  speakers  as  much  as  of  those,  whose  only 
aim  it  b  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on  those 
to  whom  we  speak  :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions. 
Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  oar  l6oks  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas 
and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impression  they  make  on 
others,  is  frequently  much  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make. 
We  often  see  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and  rouses 
within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communicated  by  the  most 
eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our  sentiments,  made  by 
tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above  that  made  by  words,  that 
it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our 
mind,  which  nature^  has  dictated  to  all,  and  which  is  understood  by  all ; 
whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary,  conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas, 
and,  by  consequence,  must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true 
is'this,  that  to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must  almost  in  every 
case,  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery  ; 
and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing 
them  by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  in- 
distinct impression,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of 
what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  cer- 
tain sentiments  and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he 
who  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade 
us  that  he  believes,  or  feeb,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery 
may  be  such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  he  asserts.  When  Marcos 
Callidus  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his 
accusation  in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnestness 
of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  improved  this 
into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  chaise,  *'  An  tu,  M.  Callidi,  nisi 
fiogeres,  sic  ageres?"  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II.  the  Dutchess  of 
York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband  : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest? — Look  upon  his  hce. 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  purs,  iVom  our  breast ; 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  dented  $ 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But,  1  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the  high 
importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such  observa- 
tions as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
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ID  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  spe^k  go  as  to  be  fblly 
and  easily  understood'  by  all  who  bear  him  ;  and  next,  to  speak  with 
grace  and  force  eo  as  to  please  and  move  his  aadience.  Let  ns  consider 
what  is  moat  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requisites 
are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice ;  distinctness  ;  slowness ;  and  pro- 
priety of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  mast  be  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  most  en- 
deavour to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly.  Tku 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is 
so  in  a  good  Qieasure ;  but,  however,  may  receive  considerable  assist- 
ance from  art  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch 
and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his 
voice;  the  high,  middle,. and  the  low  one.  The  high,  is  that  whidi 
he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.  The  low  is,  when 
he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle  is,  that  which  he  employs 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in  public 
discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly. 
This  is  confounding  two  things  which  are  different,  loudness,  or  strength 
at  sound,  with  the  key  or  note  on  which  ive  speak.  ^  speaker 
may  render  his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key,  and  we  shall 
always  be-  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to 
that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed. 
Whereas,  by  setlinj;  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  dlow 
ourselves  lcs«^  rcDpass,  and  arc  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we 
have  done.  \Vc  shall  fatigue  ourselves  and  speak  witli  pain;  and 
whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  beard  with 
pain  by  his  audience.  Give  the  voice  therefore  fall  strength  and  swell 
of  sound  ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Hake  it 
a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice  than  you  can 
afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordinary  effort. 
As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  organs  of  speech 
will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  ofiices  with  ease ;  and  you 
will  always  have  your  voice  under  command.  But  whenever  you 
transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any 
management  of  it.  It  is  a  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard, 
to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  the  assembly,  and 
to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  naturally  and  mechani- 
cally utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves 
be  beard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it 
will  hold  also  in  public  speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well 
as  in  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This 
extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling 
indistinct  masses  ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence  and 
force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  understood,  distinct- 

♦  On  this  whole  suluect,  Mr.  Sheridan'^  Lectures  on  Elocution  are  Tcry  wortkjor 
being  consulted ;  and  scleral  hints  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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tteM  of  articQlatioo  coniribiites  more,  perhaps,  than  mere  loodneaa  of 
eoaad*  The  qoaotity  of  aoaod  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space,  is 
smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  distinct  articulation,  a  man 
of  a  weak  roice  will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  strongest  voice  can 
reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore,  every  pohlic  speaker  ought  to  pay 
Sreal  attention »  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  pro* 
portion,  and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word 
which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering, 
or  suppressing  any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is  requi* 
site  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy  of  speech 
confounds  all  articulation  and  all  meaning.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that 
there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to 
be  always  outrunning  the  speaker,  most  render  every  discourse  insipid 
and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  com- 
mon, and  requires  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has 
grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To 
pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  fall  and  clear  ar« 
ticalatioo,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic :  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronuncia- 
tion gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  great  assistance 
to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more  easily  to 
make ;  and  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his  sounds  both  with  more 
force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  also  in  preserving  a  doe  command 
of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flut* 
ter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the 
way.  of  oratory.  **Promptom  sit  os,''  says  Quintilian,  **non  praeceps, 
moreratom,  non  lentum." 

After  these  fundamental. attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management  of  the' 
voice»  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slowness  of  speech, 
what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place,  study,  is,  propriety  of 
proDimciation  ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word  which  he  utters,  tlmt  sound 
which  the  most  polite  us^e  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it ;  in  oppo* 
sitton  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  Thu  is  requisite, 
both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Instractions  concerning  this  article,  can  be  given  by  the  Irving  voice 
otily.  But  there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  make*  In  the  English  languagey  every  word  which  consists  of  more 
syllables  than  one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  some* 
times  on  the  vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is 
tbere  more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long  ^  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the  rest. 
Now,  having  once  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents,  it  is  an  im- 
portttit  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in  public  speaking, 
as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this  respect.  When  they 
speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon 
•tliem,  and  protract  them ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same  word :  from 
a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and 
adfis  to  the  pomp  of  public  declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the 
IpTsalest  faults  that  can  be  coomutted  in  pronunciation;  it  makes  what  is 

Tt 
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called  ti  theatHcftl  or  moiil^Dg  mattaer ;  and  gives  an  artificial  affisaCed 
air  to  speech,  which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeaUeneas  sad  Ha 
impression. 

1  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  deli veirj,  by  atudjfbq» 
which  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merdjr  to  reader 
himself  intelKgibley  and  sedcs  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he  iittera. 
These  'mnj  be  comprised  under  fonr  heads,  emphasis,  pauses,  tODCSi 
and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to  what  I  am  to  say 
concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  tfteans 
to  be  eonmied,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elabotate 
and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  attentioQ 
requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pmises, 
tones,  and  gesttires,  properly  to  calm  and  plain  speidciog ;  and  the  effect 
of  a  just  isfid  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  fennd 
of  high  importance  for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  b 
qpoken. 

First,  Let  us  consider  emphasis :  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
ibUer  'sound  «f  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable  of 
some  word,  on  which  we  desi^  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show  how 
it  aifectB  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Somethnes  the  emphatic  word  mtnt 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger 
accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis,  depend  the  whole 
life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  mnj 
words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  Bfeleas,  but  tiie 
Cleaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  wa 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  m  common  msluiee ; 
auch  a  simj^o  question  as  this :  "Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?*'  is  ea- 
paMe  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  acceptations,  according  at  the  am* 
phasis  is  differently  placed  en  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  tfaua : 
Do  j^ott  ride  to  town  to-dky  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No ;  I  nend 
my  servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  1  komrety 
No  i  1  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  io  ioum  to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride  out  U&to 
the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-diy  ?  No ;  but  I  slaiH  to-miHrtow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  besniy  of  mm 
azpresaion  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may  present  t» 
the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment,  by  frfacing  &e 
emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  obeerv<a 
iff  mat  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  the  worda  are 
proneuBced,  "  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  V*  hetrng* 
ail  thou— -makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  iaftmy  of  treachesy.  fie- 
trayeat  ihau^^mAen  it  rest  upon  Judas's  connexion  with  Ua 


Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man — ^rests  it  upon  our  Savlottr*B  tirmaasi 
ehio'aeter  and  eminence.  BetrayestjMKiu  the  Son  of  man  wiiha  kimf 
tttma  it  upon  his  prostituting  the  sig^  of  peace  and  iUendsfaip,  to  the 
putpoae  of  a  mark  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  enphasis,  the  great 
rale,  and  mdeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the  speaker  aCady 
to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  mirit  of  thoae  aeiitimeetB 
^ieh  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  etupmuria  with  exact  piapti- 
ety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  Isfiur  firom 
heing  an  inconsklerable  attaizunent.  It  is  one  ot  the  greatest  triala  et 
a  tame  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise  fiN>m  feding  delfeately  ooradvaa, 
tfud  from  jttdgfaig  accurately,  of  what  Is  fitteat  to  atrike  the  ftdh^a  af 
others.    There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chapter  of  thefiOde, 
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or  «i^  oCher  piece  of  pkda  pro^,  read  hy  one  who  places  the  eeyenl 
OB^boaes  everj  where  with  taate  and  judgment,  and  hy  one  who  neglecta 
or  laistakea  them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tone  plajed  bj  the  most 
masCerlj  handi  or  bj  the  most  hunglinff  performer. 

la  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were  read 
€fW£w  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search  for  the 
pveper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public;  marking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  empbatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or  at 
least  ii^  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixing 
them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  i^tenjfcion  oiVener  bestowed,  were  this 
part  of  priyumciation  studied  with  n^ore  ejju^tness,  and  nel  left  to  the 
mflimeiit  of  delivery,  as  is  commonly  done,  public  speakers  would  find 
their  oare  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would 
produce  upon  their  audience*  Le^  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against 
one  error,  that  of  multip^ng  empbatical  words  too  much,  it  is  omy  bj 
a  prudent  resierve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  cangi^e  them  any  weight. 
If  they  recfur  too  often  ^  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  s^s  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  enchases, 
we  aeon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every  sentence 
with  empbatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  bool^  with 
italic  ebafacters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  with  using  no 
distinctions  at  all. 

Next  tp  empbasiii  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention.  These 
are  of  two  ]iifids  -,  first,  emphatical  pauses ;  and  nest,  such  as  mark  thf 
distini^tions  of  s^nye.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something. 
haa  beea  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want  to  fyji  t\if 
hearer's  attention.  Sometimes  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher  |t 
in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature*  Such  pauses  have  the  same  effect,  as  a 
strong  emphasis,  a|id  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  especially  to  the 
caation  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as 
they  ei^^ite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the 
importance  of  tbe  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation, 
they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

uai  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  te  mar]^  the 
divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw 
his  breath  ^  and  tbe  proper  and  graceiul  adjustment  of  aoch  p^ses,  ia 
one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public 
apaalMBg  the  management  of  tbe  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  sp 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  firom  one  another^  wbich  have  so 
intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same 
bf«atb  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  b  miserably 
mangled,  am)  the  force  of  the  emphasis  tots^Uy  lost,  by  divisions  being 
made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speak- 
la^  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what 
he  la  to  otter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagme,  that  the  breath  must  be 
drawn,  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall. 
It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  tne  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice 
is  oi4y  suspended  for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may 
ha?e  alwaya  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrymg  on  the  longest  sentence,  with* 
oat  improper  interruptions. 

If  aof  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a  cer- 
tatn  nelody  or  tone,  vbich  reoidrea  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own,  distinct 
9N>m  those  of  the  sMiae,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted  one  of  ihp 
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worst  habits  into  wbick  a  public  speaker  can  fell.    Il  is  the  sense  which 
should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice ;  for  wherever  there  is  anr 
nensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expect 
somewhat  corresponding  In  the  meaning.     Pauses,  in  public  discoiVMf 
must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  carselves  in  otdi- 
nary,  sensible  conversation;  and  not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner 
which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  accordmg  to  the  common  pmic- 
tuatioh.     The  general  run  of  punctuaHon  is  very  arbitrary  ;  often  ^^' 
clous  and  false ;  and  dictates  a  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  wMch 
is  extremely  disagreeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  psaaea 
graceful  and  expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  T^>^» 
but  also  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the 
nature  of  these  pauses  is  intimated ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of 
•  them,  which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.     Sometimes,  it  is  ocSj  a 
slight  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;   sometimes^  a 
degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimea  that  peoAar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.    In  ail  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves  by  attending  to  the  manner  la  whidi 
nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  diaeoiirse 

with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  pecoUar  dimcolty 
fn  making  the  pauses  justly.     The  difficulty  arises  torn  the  mdody  of 
verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its  own,  and  to  adjust 
and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  aa  neither 
to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understanding,  is  so  very  idee  k  matter, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verae ;  one 
Is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  other,  the  cesnral  fMnae 
in  the  middle  of  it    With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this 
always  sensible,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to  observe  It  in  our 
pronunciation.    In  blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  per- 
mitted  of  running  the  Imes  into  one  another,  sometimea  vdthonl  any 
suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  hi  read- 
ing such  verse  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the 
close  of  a  line  ?     On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  qiealdog  in 
verse  should  always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  donbl,  that 
the  close  of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  ehonld  not  be 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear.     But  on  other  occasions,  this  i^ere 
improper :  for  wliat  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  aid  has  the  poet 
composed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  bis  munbers : 
and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?    We  ought, 
'  therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  Utie  s^sl- 
ble  to  the  ear.    At  the  same  time,  in  ddmg  so,  every  appearance  of 
sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefiilly  guarded  against.    The  doee  of  the 
line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  tnarified,  net 
by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence :  but  without  either  let- 
ting the  voice  fell,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  he  marked  only  by  such  a 
slight  suspension  cf  sound,  as  may  distinguish  ^e  passage  firem  one  Jine 
to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  feUs,  aomewhoe 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticha ;  a 
pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line,  hot 
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«tiB  mmMiB  to  «n  tufdhmj  ear.  Tfafai,  wUcfa  is  csHed  th«  c»«ttmf 
pnwe,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  fiitb  unifomdj  in  the  middle  of  Uie 
Vm».  In  the  English,  it  wty  iail  after  the  4th»  5tli,  •tih,  or  7th  sylla- 
bles In  the  l^e,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that 
this  cspsssral  pause  coineides  with  the  slightest  panse  or  division  in  the 
amae,  the  line  eui  be  read  easily ;  as  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Mr. 
Fope^  Measiah, 

Ye  lymphs  of  Scriyaa !  begin  tibe  song; 
To  biafealy  CkeiMf,  aablimer  straias  l&long. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  suieh  a  strict  and  ■  Inti* 

mate  cannezlen,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation,  are  di* 

vided  from  one  another  by  this  cassural  pause,  we  then  feel  a  sort  of 

atmg^e  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  whioh  renders  it  difficult  to 

Tea4  vMh  lines  gracefully.    The  rule. of  proper  pronuneiation  in  sndi 

icasea  is,  is  regard  only  the  pause  whioh  the  sense  forms ;  and  to  read 

the  line  accordingly.     The  neglect  ^f  the  csBsnral  pause,  may  make  the 

lines  sound  aomewhat  unharnMHiiottsly :  but  the  effect  would  be  nmch 

woraey  if  the  sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.    For  instance,  in  the 

ibllovring  line  of  MUton, 

■  What  in  aie  IB  dark, 
Uliunme ;  wbat  it  low,  raise  and  support 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  '<  illumine,^'  at  die  end  of 
the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  aceot din§^  : 
though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  ^^  illumine"  should  be 
csmmeoted  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made  till  the  fourth  or 
sbcth  syllable.  So,  in  the  fctiowuig  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  (£pistle  to  Dr» 
Arimtluiot  :)  . 

I  sit,  with  sad  cifility  I  read — 
The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caesural  panate  as  falling  after  <*  sad/'' 
the  4th  ^Hable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  readiag  to  make  any  pause 
there,  so  as  to  separate  <'  sad''  and  *^  civility."  The  sense  admits  of  no 
other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  **Bit,"  which  therefore  must 
be  the  only  panse  made  in  the  readmg. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  different 
both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the 
Toice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  whioh  we  employ  in  public  speak* 
lag.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace  of  (fiscourse, 
amat  depend  on  these,  wUl  appear  from  this  tingle  consideration ;  that 
to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emo- 
UoBy  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that 
he  who  ahould  tdl  another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved, 
jm  a  tone  wUch  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed, 
would  be  laughed  at«  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerAil  prinoiplea 
hj  which  persuasive  discourse  worfca  its  effect.  The  speaker  endea* 
▼onra  to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his  ovm  sentiments  and  emotions ; 
which  he  can  never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in 
aadlva  manner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  tibat  he  feels  them.*    The 

^  *^  All  that  pastes  in  the  miod  of  man  may  be  redaeed  to  two  elssses,  whi^  I 
call  ideas  and  emotions.  By  ideas,!  mean  all  thoaghts  wUohrise  and  pass  in  sue« 
cession  in  the  mind.  Bj  emotions,  all  osertions  of  the  mind  in  ananginfl;,  combining, 
andsepsniting  its  Ideas  $  as  well  as  all  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  thpsa 
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proper  expresMOn  of  tones,  therefore,  dooenree  to  be  ettenlm^ 
hy  everj  one  irho  would  be  a  auooeffelul  orator. 

The  greateat  and  most  material  instruotion  nvhioh  can  be  givea  Ar 
thi9  purpose  is,  to  form  tonea  of  public  tpeakii^  upoa  tbe  tonea  of  aeaai- 
ble  and  aniniated  convarsation.  We  may  obaerre  tiiat  evaij  naa,  whan 
he  is  much  ia  earnest  in  common  diaeourae,  when  he  is  engaged  hi 
ing  on  some  subject  which  interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloqneat 
persuasive  tone  and  manner*  What  is  the-  reaaon«of  our  being  often  ao 
frigid  and  unperaoasive  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the 
natural  tone  of  speaking,  and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  alfected  artifiBial 
manner  ?  Notfamg  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  thai  as  aooB  as 
Una  mounts  a  pulpit,  or  rises  in  a  public  assemUj,  he  is  Instaatly  to  ky 
aside  the  voice  vnth  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private;  to  aaasMB»a 
nem,  studied  tone,  and  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  naaiuisn 
Thia  has  vitiated  all  deliverj;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tejioas 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modem  puUic  speaking,  aspeeialy  la 
the  pui|^U  Men  departed  from  nature :  and  sought  to  give  n  beauty  ar 
force,  aa  they  imagined,  to  thehr  discourse,  by  subatitoting  certain  alodied 
musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expressions  of  ssirttwanl, 
which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse.  Let  every  public  speaker 
guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he  speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a 
great  assembly,  let  him  remember  thet  he  atill  speaks.  Fofiow  nature : 
connder  how  she  leaches  you  to  utter  any  sentanent  or  feeling  of  yasr 
heart.  Imagine  a  subject  ef  debate  started  la  coayenelien  among  grave 
and  wise  men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it.  Think  after  friiat 
ner,  vrith  what  tones  and  inflexiona  of  voice,  yon  would  on 
occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and 
most  to  be  listened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit, 
or  to  any  public  aisembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your 
of  iH^onouncing  there «  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of 
your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  aaid j  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  foundaiiim  (rf  public 
pronunciation ;  for,  on  some  occasiona,  solemn  public  speakhig  vequfapaa 
them  to  be  exalted  bevond  the  strain  of  common  discomrse.  In  a  fongnal 
atudied  oyaUoni  the  elevation  of  iht  style,  and  the  harmony  of  the  ae»- 
teuces,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more  rounded, 
and  borderbig  more  upon  music,  than  conversation  admits*  This  gvaa 
rise  to  what  is  called  the  deelaimiog  manner.  But  though  thia  aaoda  af 
pronunciation  niua  considerably  beyond  ordinary  diseourse^  yet  alitt  it 
must  have  for  its  baaio,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dignified  oenvev* 
aatiou.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  tone,  that  the  conatanft  indulgOMO  of 
a  declamatory  manner,  is  not  iavouiable  either  to  good  compaaifioB,  er 
good  delivery  $  and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  apeakera  teto  thaa 
monotony  c^  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complaiasd  oC 
Whereas^  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  apsdUqg 
manner,  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  thaongk  moootoiy. 
He  will  have  the  same  oa^ual  variety  in  his  tones,  which  apenon  haam 

Uass  finsm  ths  oiors  ridsat  agitation  of  ths  paaaloBa,  ta  the  csIsmt  feetinn  fndattd 
by  ths  opsfaUon  of  (he  iatellecl  aad  the  fttn^.  la  ahort,  thought  ia  Uit  dtjeet  oC  Ite 
one,  iateraal  feeliog  of  the  other.  That  which  aerrea  to  espreaa  ths  forner,  1  csl 
the  buiattsgeof  ideaa;  and  the  latter,  the  tangnage  of  emotions.  Werdaaia  Iha 
agna  of  the  one,  tonea  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  theae  two  aorta  of  laogaags^ 
It  ia  impossible  to  communicate  throusb  the  ssr  all  that  psaaea  in  the  mhid  of  maa.* 

SBiaiDAR  on  ths  Art  of  Beadhig. 
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enm^tfwtJStm.  fiideH  the  perfeetlen  of  ckUvery  requires  1Mb  tlM»e 
Aflerent  manneni,  tbat  of  fipealdng  with  Inreliness  <and  eme,  and  Aat  of 
dedaimiiig  with  stifteltneae  aad  dignity  to  be  poMessed  l>7  one  mab ;  and 
to  be  employed  by  hizn,  aeeording  as  the  different  parts  of  bis  disoonrse 
reqidre  cMier  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  perfection^whieh  not  manyr 
attain ;  the  greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  tliefar  delivery  to  be 
fcTtted  together  accidentally ;  aecoHing  as  some  tarn  of  Toice  appears 
to  tliem  most  l>eai)itiM,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  faney ; 
and  acquinng,  by  this  means,  a  halnt  of  pronunciation,  which  they  can 
never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  whith  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
is  to  copy  the  proper  tones  fer  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those 
which  nature  (fictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  others ;  to  speak  always 
with  ber  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  pubKc  manner, 
from  an  absurd  &ncy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a  naturd  one.* 

It  now  renttins  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  pubiic 
discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  conversation, 
with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do.  The  French  and 
the  Italians  are,  in  this  respeet,  much  more  sprightly  ihpn  we.  But  there 
is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person,  so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their 
words  with  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  when  they 
are  much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatiiral  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to 
show  in  all  aAdrs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  nmnoved  in  his  outward 
appearance ;  and  to  let  the  words  drop  from  hb  mouthi  without  any  ex^ 
presaon  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  ids  gesture. 

"Hie  fandamental  rule,  as  to  propriety  of  actioui  is  undouirtedly  the 
liame  wUb  wiiat  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to  the  looks 
and  gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indignation^  compassion,  or  any  otiter 
ettoUon,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  fliea;  and  let  these  1>e  your  model.  Some  of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also  certain  peculiarities 
of  manner  wliich  ^stinguish  every  individual.  A  public  spealcer  must 
tdce  that  manner  which  is  most  natund  to  himself,  r  or  it  is  here  just 
as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  ImsinesB  of  a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a 
certain  set  of  motions  and  ffestures,  which  he  thinks  most  liecomiag  and 
agreeable,  and  to  practise  these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  cor« 
respondence  to  the  manner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  fiAvate.  £Bs 
g«alaies  and  motioiis  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which 
natvrslias  dictated  to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossilde, 
by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  isToom  in  this  matter  for  same  study  and  art.  Far  aaanv  p^rsoas 
am  naliirallf  ongracefiii  in  the  motions  which  they  make ;  and  this  nn- 
graeefoln^ss  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  appBcation  and 
care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  8|»eaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guard- 
ing skgainst  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,  and  inleaming  to  par- 

*  '^  Lmeie,*  (sayi  to  author  of  tiis  latt  csaiai^,  who  Jm»  writtsn  a  ttfeall»  ia 
Y^nse,  de  OefCli at  Voce  Ofslovb,) 

■ **Lo<;n6re;  boe  TtUun  ioaliiraBe^  fsqasair 

UtasBio ;  at  ttti8&4adaaiitet  sainia-tlMW. 
Ttt  loqaera^  ot  OMM  eat  kMiiaato ;  biBt  St  IMNit  iile ; 
IHe  ttltttac ;  tadit  Ilk :  (fuieiitaHniigaaa^sfl) 
NaaktiaiaeBf  oa  aUa  tfoMtwsiloatf  lownaMa." 

JwaKariawi^^  OMNt  f^s^Ufc^fi^liiMCM. 
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flotm  Meb  as  are  natural  to  the  8peaker»  in  tbe  moat  becoming 
For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  practiae 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  gesturea.  But 
I  am  afraid,  persons  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  eraceiulneaa  of 
their  own  motions  ;  and  one  may  declaim  long  ehougb  before  a  micror, 
without  correcting  any  of  his  iauUs.  The  judgment  of  a  fnend,  whose 
good  taste  they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to 
beginners,  tlian  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  hi^  delirered  a  great  maay^ 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  1 1th  boolc  of  his  institutions ;  and  all  the  modacn 
writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but  translate  them*  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can 
be  01  much  use,  unless  persons  saw  them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 

I  shall  only  add  farther  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  weU  la 
delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guard  agaiast 
a  certain  flatter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  thoae  who 
begin  to  qpeak  in  pubiic.  He  must  endeavour  above  all  thinga  to  be 
recollected  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothii^  af 
more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his  aubiect ; 
to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance  or  seriousness ;  to  be 
concerned  much  more  to  persuade,  than  to  please.  He  will  generally 
please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not  his  Aole  or  chief  aim.  This  is  the 
only  rational  and  proper  method  of  raising  one's  aelf  aboTe  that  timid 
and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  so  readj^-io  disconceit  a 
speaker  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  aayiqg  it. 

1  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  agaiaat  all 
affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your  man- 
ner, whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated  from  another,  nor 
assumed  upon  some  imaginary. model,  which  is  unnatural  to  yon.  What- 
ever is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  several  defects,  jet  is 
likely  to  please ;  because  it  shows  us  a  man ;  because  It  baa  the 
appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas,  a  delivery,  attended 
with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if 
It  betray  the  macks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fidls  to  disgust.     To 

*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  shall  ad?enture  to  throw  out,  in  esse  they  ma^  be 
of  any  senrice.  When  speaking  in  publie,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  Buch  digni^ 
«s  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  generaUy  to  be 
ehosen;  standing  ftnn,  so  as  to  have  the  ftiUest  and  freest  commaDd  of  aU  his  n  ~ 
«ay  iaelination  which  is  used  should  be  forwards  toward  the  hearers,  which  is  a 

expression  of  earnestness.     As  for  the  countenance,  Uie  chief  rule  u^  that  it 

correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  when  no  particular  emotioD  is  ex- 
lireased,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  nerer  be  ixed 
close  on  any  one  ol9ect,-but  more  easily  round  the  audience.  la  the  — ^iftiis  aads 
with  the  hands,  consiststhe  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speakiiig.  The  nuffiwits  eontaMMd 
all  motions  performed  bj  the  left  hand  alone ;  but  I  am  not  senMble  that  tlieaa  aie 
always  offenave,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  Crequentty  employed. 
1¥arm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  B^t 
whether  one  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  role,  thalul 
Ills  motions  should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  moremeats  axe  generaDT 
wtgmeefel ;  for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands  are  directed  to  preceed 
firom  the  shoulder  rather  than  Ctom  the  elbow.  Perpendicular  movements  too  wUk  lbs 
Imnds,  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Sbakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  calls 
^sawing  the  air  with  the  hand,"  are  seldom jsood.  ObUquemotions  are,  in  naeraL  the 
aostgraeeftd.  Toosodden  andniB4»le  mottons  should  be  lOnwise  avoidedt^  Eanast- 
nem  can  be  ftiOy  expieased  without  them.  Shatopesw's  dbeetloae  on  this  head  an  IhB 
of  good  sense  ;/^nae  an  genUy,"  si^she,  «<  and  in  the  very  tonwHanQ  tempest  of  pes- 

eta>«M»aieBpiaacat|HitanyglfeitsBnMB688.«'  ^^ 
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attain  anj  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly  graceful  delivery,  \b  what 
few  can  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in 
fanning  it*  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the  effect  is  verylktle  inferior,  a 
.  Ibrcible  and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons  ;^ 
if  they  wiU  only  unlearn  false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  follow 'nature,  and  will  speak  in  public  as  they  jo  in  private, 
when  they  speak  in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has  naturally 
any  gross  defects  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he 
attemp^'at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He  should 
begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speakipg ;  and  then 
carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For  when  a  speaker 
is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not  be  then  employing  his  at-  * 
tention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If 
he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affectation  will  appear.  He  ought  to  be 
then  quite  in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject  and  his  senti- 
ments; leaving  nature,  and  previously  formed,  habits,  to  prompt  and 
suggest  his  manner  of  delivery. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  SAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before  finish- 
ing this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use,  that  I  suggest  some  things  concerning 
the  properest  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  and 
the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
ftr  firom  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment,  indeed,  to 
compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it  so  as 
to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult.  But  though  some 
praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the  human  powei's. 
It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ;  the  art,  not  of  pleas- 
ing the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to  the  understanding  and  to 
the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and 
carry  them  along  with  us  ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a  deep  and  strong 
inopression  of  what  they  have  heard.  How  many  talents,  natural  ana 
acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to  perfection  ?  A  strong,  lively, 
and  warm  imagination ;  quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with .  solid 
judgment,  good  sense,  nnd  presence  of  mind ;  all  improved  by  great 
and  long  attention  to  style  and  composition  ;  and  supported  also  by  the 
exterior,  yef  important  qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence 
not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and  tunable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  wonder, 
that  a  perfect  and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters 
that  is  most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  U9  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfection 
there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  spacen, 
which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour ;  and  the  more  rare  and  difficult  that 
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complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  tbei  honour  of  appc  ottcUng  t^  ky 
thou^  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number  of  orators  who  ataa^  m 
the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the  number  of  poets  who  are 
foremost  in  poetic  fame ;  but  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  tdviBtaga 
aboTe  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  must  be  an  enunently  good  per- 
former, or  he  i|  not  supportable  : 

•  — -^Mediocribiw  esse  Pootis 

Nan  booiineft,  non  Di,  non  conceBs^re  columns.*  ' 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.     There,  one  may  possess  a  moderate 

station  with  dignity.     Eloquence  adi^ita  of  a  great  many  different  forma ; 

plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic  ;  and  a  genioa  that  canBOt 

•reach  the  latter,  may  shuie  with  much  reputation  and  vsefnlaeas  in  the 

former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling 
inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prince  agent 
9he  must  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the  seeds  ;  but 
culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must 
always  have  done  somewhat ;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be 
done  by  art.  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius,  in  oratory,  than  they  are  in 
poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  aa- 
i^atance  from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the 
foree  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who 
hua  never  given  attention  to  the  roles  of  style,  composition,  and  deliveiy. 
Homer  formed  himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cici^o  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  muah  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  laboar 
of  others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
main  design  of  this  lecture  ;  to  consider  of  the  means  to  be  used  for 
improvement  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is  per- 
.  sonal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent  or  per- 
suasive speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man. 
This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians :  «'  Non 
posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.*'  To  find  any  euch  connexion 
between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure ; 
and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  of  de- 
clamation, but  that  the  connexion  here  alleged,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
in  tni^h  and  reason. 

Forj  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contributes  more  to  persuasion, 
than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disinterestedness, 
candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person  who  endeavours 
to  persuade  ?  These  give  weight  and  force  to  every  thing  which  he 
utters  ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  pleasure ;  and  create  a  secret  partiality  in  fevour  of  that  side 
which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and 
disingeaufty,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence 
loses  all  its  real  effect.  It  may  entertain  and  amuse  ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  whom  can  it  persuade  ?*^  We  even  read  a  book  with  more 
pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author ;  but  when  we  have 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  post  denies. 
That  Pocte  erer  arc  of  niiddlinj;^  aixe.  PfcAun*. 
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the  IMag  speaker  bdbre  our  ejet,  addressing  us  personally  on  aome 
aobjeet  of  importance,  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must 
hare  a  much  more  poweHiil  effect. 

But,  lest  it-  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  character  of 
virtue,  which  one  may  matntain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a  truly 
worthy  man,  I  must  observe  &rther,  that  besides  the  weight  which  it 
adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  eloquence. 

First)  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  honour- 
able studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it  inures  to 
industry  ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  jtself,  disencum- 
bered of  those  bad  passions,  and  disengaged  from  those  mean  pursuitii 
which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency. 

.  Qttiatilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very  properly  ;  ^'  Quod  si 
aigrornm  nimla  cura,  et  soUicitior  rei  familiaris  diltgentia,  et  venandl  vo- 
luptas,  et  datt  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  potamua 
fiictiiras  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim  est  tam  occupatuao, 
tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  aifectibus  coacisum,  atque  laceratum, 
quam  mala  ac  improba  mens.  Quis  inter  haec,  Uteris,  aut  uUi  boms 
ntUf  locas  ?  Non  hercle  magis  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rabis 
occupatar'* 

But,  besides  this  ooosideratkm,  there  is  another  of  still  higher  im- 
portance, though  I  ,am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much  as  it 
deserves  ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue, 
are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  [K>werful  in  affect- 
mg  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has  so  great  and 
uotversai  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  hm- 
goage  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  native 
language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  wbe 
possesses  these,  full  and  strong,  can  speak  propeHy,  and  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, to  the  heart.  On  ail  great  subjects  and  occasions,  there  is  a 
dignity,  there  is  aa  energy  in  noble  sentiinents,  which  is  overcoming  and 
iiresistiMe.  They  s;ivt5  an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which 
s^dom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  those  who  hear ;  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  i» 
£imed,  of  seizing  nnd  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imita- 
tion will  never  avail.  Au  assumed  character  conveys  nothiog^ of  this 
powerful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaflected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  renowned 
orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  their  country, 
than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  dmibt,  to  these  virtues  their  eloquence 
otved  much  of  it.s  eilcct ;  and  those  orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there 
breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  spirit,  are  those  which 
have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of  ages. 

*  *'  If  the  maofl^ement  of  an  estate,  if  anxious  attention  to  domestic  economy^  a 
passion  Cor  hunting,  or  tvhole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amazements,  eonsuno 
so  much  time  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  greater  waste  must  be  occasioned  by  lieen- 
Cious  desiresi  avarice,  or  envy?  Nothing*  is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so  contradic- 
tory to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  skcrttered  by  conflicting  f^assions,  as  a  bad  faieatt. 
Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  froduees,  what  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation  of  let* 
tera,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  assuredly,  thaa  thfre  u  fotih^ 
growth  of  com  in  a  field  that  h  overrun  with  thorns  and  bramble^>'' 
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Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  ezc^  in 
any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  bahits  of  the  seve- 
ral virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever 
these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that  on  every  great 
occasion,  tbey  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less  success.  The  sen- 
timents and  dispositions,  particularly  requisite  for  them  to  cultivate,  are 
the  following :  The  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  into* 
fence  and  oppression ;  the  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  detestation  of 
fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption ;  magnanimity  of  spirit ;  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the  public  ;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noUe 
designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold 
and  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence  ;  and  no 
less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating 
what  is  great,  and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposi- 
tion bespeaks  one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing  :  but  least  of  all 
in  oratory.  A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments, 
of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all 
those  great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to 
admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent ;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make  their  caae 
his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must  also  be 
studied  by.every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essential ;  it  is  always  and 
justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appearance  of 
it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But  modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  ex- 
cessive timidity.  Every  public  speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  some- 
what on  himself,  and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  bat 
of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a  consciousness  of  his  being  thorooghly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  what  he  delivers  ;  a  circamstance 
df  no  small  consequence  for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,«what  in  the  second  place  is  most  neces- 
sary to  an. orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcated  bj 
Cicero  and^Qjaintilian  :  '*  Quod  omnibus,  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  ' 
instnictus  orator."  By  which  they'mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
we  call  a  liberal  education  ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of  phi- 
losopher, and  the  polite  arts.     We  must  never  forget,  that 

Scribendi  recte,  saperc  eat  et  principium  et  fons. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere,  with- 
out a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere,  or  if  there 
were  any  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery, 
like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to  teach  their  disciples  to 
speak  for  and  agaiost  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded 
by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  art^  of 
speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  off  to  advantage  the  stock 
of  materials  which  be  possesses  ;  but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves, 
must  be  brought  fron^  other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  ;  of  the  learning  and  ^experience  that  can  be  useful 
in  his  profession,  for  supporting  a  cause  or  cpnvincing  a  judge.  He  who 
fft  to  spejk  from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
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diviniftj,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature ;  that  he  mxy 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  boUi  of  instraction  and  persuasion.  He  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public,  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly  ;  he  must  study  tbe  forma  of 
court,  the  course  of  procedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts 
that  may  be  th^  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  that  profession  to  which 
he  addicts  himself,  a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent, 
must  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow, 
with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  studyof  poetry  may  be 
iiaefnl  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for  suggest* 
ing  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study  of  histoxy  may  be 
still  more  useful  to  him ;  as  tbe  knowlf  dg^  of  facts,  of  eminent  charac- 
ters, and  of  tbe  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many  oeeasions.^ 
There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  may  not 
derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge.  They 
will  ofien  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes  for  argu- 
ment and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that 
belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  expose  him  to  many 
disadvantages,  and  give  better^  qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over 
him. 

AOow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attainment 
of  useful  imowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry.  Without 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not  imagine,  that  it 
is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  disthigniihed 
pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assembly.  It  is  not  by  starts  of 
application,  or  by  a  few  years  preparation  of  study  afkerwanl  discon" 
tlnaed,  that  eminence  can  be  attained.  No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by 
meaps  of  regular  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted 
on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our 
nature  ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  higt^ opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed, 
that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  if.  A  very  wise  law  of  our 
nature  it  is ;  for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  <<  condimentum,"  the 
seasoning  bf  every  pleasure ;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of 
mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One  that  is  destined 
to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  will 
be  known  by*this  more  than  by  any  other  mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm 
for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm,  which  firing  his  mind  with  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  means 
require'.  It  was  this  that  characterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity; 
it  is  this,  which  must  distinguish  the  modems  who  could  tread  in  their 
steps.  This  honourable  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as 
are  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.  If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag 
miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute  greatly 
towards  improvement.      Every  one  who   speaks,  or  writes,  should, 

*  "  Imprimis  ver6,  abundarc  debet  orator  exemplorum  copia,  cum  veterum,  turn  etiam 
noTorum ;  adeo  ut  non  modo  quae  conacripta  sunt  historiia,  aut  sermonibus  velat  per 
manufl  tradita,  qusque  quotidie  agontur,  debeat  ndssc ;  Veriim  ne  ea  quidem  qas  a 
clarioribua  poctis  sunt  ficta  negiigerc."  Quint.  1«  xii.  cap.  4. 
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i,  eodeavcHir  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  omi,  that  is  peculiar  to 
liimself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  st^k.  Slavish  ionita- 
tion  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  tbe  want  of  it.  But  ivitfaai,  fikere 
is  BO  gemtts  so  originaJ,  bat  may  be  profited  and  assisted  by  the  aid  of 
proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  They  always  open 
some  new  ideas ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  our  owe.  They 
quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and  excite  emolation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models  which  we 
'  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  ohosen,  a  farther  cave 
is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind  universal  admiratioD.  For, 
^'  decipit  exemplar,  vatiis  imitabile.^'  Even  in  the  most  finished  models 
we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  always  soaae  thingi 
improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study  to  acquire  a  just  conceptioii 
of  the  pecoliar  characteristic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or  public  speaker, 
and  imitfltte  these  only.  One  ooght  never  to  attach  himself  too  cloody 
to  any  siogle  model ;  for  he  who  does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  beiog  seduced 
into  a  fasilty  and  affected  imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  dnnr 
from  several,  the  proper  ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  pobUc 
speaking,  in  any  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  (hat  I  should  here  point  o«t. 
As  to  the  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  from  whom  beoetk  may  be  deriFed 
in  fbiming  composition  and  style,  i  have  spoken  so  much  of  them  in  former 
lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  of  their  virtoea 
and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  English  language,  in 
whTch  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes  os,  however,  with  but  very 
few  recorded  example  of  eloquent  public  speaking.  Among  the  French 
there  are  more^  Saurin,  Boordalooe,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particuhiHy 
the  last,  are  eminent  for  the  eloqqeoce  of  the  pnlpit.  But  the  moat 
nervous  cmd  sublime  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Bleaos ;  in  whose  Otaisom  Funebres^  there  is  a  very  high  spirit  of 
oratory.*  Some  of  Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  /"rench  Academy,  are 
elegant  and  agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleading?  of  Cochin 
and  D^Aguesseao,  are  bigh^  extolled  by  the  late  French  criUcs. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make,  con- 
cerning imitation  of  tbe  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when  we  would 
carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  attend  to  a  v«ry  matefial 
distinction,  between  written  and  spoken  langu«nge.  The^  are,  in  truth, 
two  'different  manners  of  communicating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be 
read,  requires  one  sort  of  style :  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  an- 
other. In  books,  we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies 
pruned,  all  repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  SperiL- 
ing  admits  a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule  ;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be  graceful, 
the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views ;  aa  the  bearen 
can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  have  not  the  advan- 
tage, as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back  again,  and  of  dweOiag 
on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend.     Hence  the  style  of  many  good 

*  The  criticiflm  which  M.  Cravier,  aathor  of  Rhetorique  Fran^MM,  passsaf  apon 
thtaa  writers  whom  I  hare  aiiof e  named,  is,  "  Bossuet  est  grande,  mais  in^gal ;  Fle- 
chier est  plus  ^gal  Dais  moins  elev6,  at  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  solide  et 


Vol.  11*  chap,  dernierr . 
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anUiors,  weoVi  appear  «(iff,  affected,  and  evea  obecotei  ii^  by  too  ckao 
an  imitatioir^  we  showld  tvaoefer  it  to  a  pofwlar  ontiaa.  How  awkw wd, 
for  example^  would  Lord  Sbaftesbarj'a  aentcscea  aouod  in  tlia  moutb  of 
•  pnbUc  speaker?  Some  kuids  of  public  diacoart^,  it  ia  tmt,  aaeb  aa 
that  of  the  pulpit,  where  more  exact  pteparation,  aad  mora  atadied 
alfle  are  admitted,  would  bear  sach  a  maaner  better  than  othmra,  which 
are  eamected  to  approach  more  to  ext«mporaneooB  speaking.  Bot  still 
there  IS,  in  general,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and  eompo- 
altion  designed  onlj  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  oa  against  a  dose  and 
hijodicaoas  imitation.  v 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches  near- 
er  to  the  stjie  of  speaking  than  others ;  and  who,  therelbre,  can  be 
imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  £nglish  antbors, 
are  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean,  throughout  all  his 
writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains  the  easy,  natural 
maimer  of  aa  unaffected  speaker;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellen- 
dmu  Lord  BoUngbrofce's  style  is  more  splendid,  and  more  declan^a- 
tocy  than  Dean  SvAft's ;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  apealu,  or 
rattier  who  harangoea.  Indeed,  all  his  political  wriUngs  (for  it  is  to 
tbem  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical  ones,  that  this  obserration  can 
be  applied,)  cany  much  more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with 
warmth  in  a  great  assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to 
be  read  by  others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the 
iaealeatli^  method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps 
toe  ffiuch  of  it  for  a  writer ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  aal  have  former- 
ly obaerved,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
tiMal  or  so  fake ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  pkce.  Besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  irequent  exer- 
dae  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  necessary 
mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is,  doubtless,  most 
uaefol,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind  of  public  spaakins,  to 
which  persons  addict  themselves.  This  they  should  keep  ever  in  theu* 
eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise 
them,  not  to  allow  thei^selves  in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind. 
He  who  has  it  for  his  aim  to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in 
tiie  most  trivial  kind  of  composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in 
common  discourse,  study  to  acquaint  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at 
aU  mean,  that  he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  m  elaborate 
and  artificial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affecta- 
ti(m,  worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  ne^Hgence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which  ia 
l^ecoming,  and  has  propriety ;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a  clunky  and 
ianlty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
often*  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless  manner ;  but  it  reqourea 
taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That  idea,  when  ac- 
quired, we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  write 

or  say* 

Sxercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  atudenta, 
in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  pnblic,  and 
on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into  wnfeh  they  some- 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  laudable  institutions  ;  and, 
under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many  valuable  purposes.    They  arc 
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faTOorable  to  knowledge  and  study,  by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries  con- 
cersing  those  subjects  which  are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  Th^ 
produce  emulation ;  and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in 
thto,  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accuBlom 
them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  ofthemselw 
in  speaking ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  aO,  they 
give  them  a  fecility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  them  in  procu- 
ring that  «  Copia  verborum,"  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  means 
but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  understood 
of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number  of  yooog 
gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are  connected  by 
some  affinity  m  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have  in  view,  assemble 
privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and  to  prepare  theniBelves 
for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may  afterward  fall  to  their  lot.  Aa 
for  those  public  and  promiscuous  societies,  in  which  multitudes  arc 
brought  together,  who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who 
are  jomed  by  no  common  bond  qf  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of 
their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  a  useless, 
but  of  a  nurtiul  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  semina- 
ries of  licentiousness,  petulance,  fttction,  and  folly.  They  misl^  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society,  into 
phantastic  j^ans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote  from  their  sphere 

in  life.  ,  

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratoiy  form 
themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  render  them  ase/ul. 
If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  chosen ;  if  they  maintain 
extravagant  or  indecent  topics ;  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  loose 
and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has  no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accus- 
tom themselves  to  speak  pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparaUon, 
they  may  improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing;  and 
will  infidlibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in 
speaking.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  so- 
cieties, in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  stores, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and  life. 
In  the  second  pl^ce,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice 
of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are 
ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a 
discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  subject  beforehand.  In 
the  third  place,  when  they  do  speak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep 
good  sen^e  ai^d  persuasion  in  view,  rather  than  an'  ostentation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  for  this  end,  i  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  ad- 
vice which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose 
that  side  of  the  question  to  which,  in- their  own  judgment,  they  are  most 
inclined,  as  the  right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  aivoments 
as  seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  Uie  b^t 
method  of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persua- 
sive manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study  of  critical 
and-  rhetorical  writers  he,  for  improving  one  in  the  practice  of  elo- 
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qoence  ?  These  are  certaialy  not  to  be  neglected;  and  yet  I  dare  not 
aaj  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  .  For  prolesaed  writers  on 
public  speaking,  we  must  looic  cliieflj  among  the  ancients.  In  modem 
limes,  for  reasons  which  were  before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an 
art,  has  never  been  rerj  much  the  object  of  studj;  it  has  not  the  same 
powerful  effects  among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states;  and 
therefore  ha3  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  mo- 
dems, though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism'on  the  difl*er- 
ent  Idnds  of  writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of 
eloquence,  or  public  discourse ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that 
kiaa,  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joan- 
nes Gcxardus  Yossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous 
Ifenber,  aU  the.  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found  ^ 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  study 
of  eloquence.  Among  the  French  there  has  been  more  attempted,  on 
this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  wri- 
tiDgs  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour.  RoUin,  Battenx, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics,  have  also  written  on 
oratory;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  them  are  so 
consii^rable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  recourse ; 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him  to  speak  in 
public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhetorical 
writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are  too  systematical,  as  I 
formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much  f  at  reducing  rhetoric  to 
a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even  supply  invention  with  ma- 
tmals  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  imagine  they  expect- 
ed to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would 
form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give 
openings  for  assisting  and  enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  ge- 
nius the  course  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  aflervrsird  written  on  the 
subject.'  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  into  so  many  different  sciences, 
has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  With  great  penetration.  Aris- 
totle appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hand's 
of  the  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art. 
Some  of  theprofbundest  things  which  have  been  written  on  the  passions 
and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ; 
though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him 
obscure*  Succeeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost, 
improved  on  the  foundation  wliich  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them 
still  remain,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both 
irrite  on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused  ;  es- 
pecially Dion;^sius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero.  What- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  orator,  must 
be  worthy  'of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on  this  subject  is 
that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's  writings  are  more 
highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue  is  polite ;  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and 
agreeirt>le.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  bis  roles  and  observa- 
tions may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and  crenvral.    UseRil  things 

Xx  ^ 
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however,  may  be  learned  fro6i  it;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  eloquence.  The  '«  Orator  ad  M. 
Bnitum,"  is  also  a  considerable  treatise  ;  and,  in  general,  throughoat  aU 
Cicero^s\rhetorical  works,  there  run  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of 
eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  Car  ex- 
celling in  it*  •  . 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  most  in- 
structive, and  most  useful,  is  Qumtilian.  I  know  few  books  which  aboond 
more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of  just  and  aeca- 
rate  taste,  than  Qnintilian's  institutions.  Almost  dl  the  princifdea  of 
good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digested  into  excellent 
order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  eame  time, 
himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though  some  parts  of  his  woris  contain 
too  much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  vogue,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not  advise  the 
omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar, 
even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  some  use.  Seldom  has  zaj 
person,  of  more  sound  .and  distinct  judgment  than  Quintilian,  appUed 
himself  to ^the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory.  « 
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COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE  MODERNS.— 

HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  oratory 
or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  iar  as  the  subject  allowed,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that  I  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  compoehion, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  relating 
to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  par- 
sued  too  far,  become  both  triflmg  and  tedious.  I  shall  study,  theremc, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit 
nothing  that  is  very  material  under  the  several  heads* 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  1  have  all  along  pursaed, 
and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any  attention ; 
that  is,  I  shall  fireely  deliver  my  own  opmion  on  every  subject ;  regard- 
ing authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  appears  to  me  founded  on  good  sense 
and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  often  quoted  several  of  the 
ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  pointed 
oat  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  when 
treating  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  be  fit, 
therefore,  that  before  1  proceed  farther,  I  make  some  observatiams  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems :  m  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  ascertam  rationally,  upon  what  foundation  that  de> 
ieience  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been  paid  to  the  ancients. 
'I'he&e  observatiw^^  are  the  ir.ore  rerp!'j}nrr,  iw  this  snbject  has  criven 
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rise  to  no  small  controveny  in  the  repnUio  of  letters ;  and  they  may, 
with  propriety^  be  made  now,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw-light  on  some 
things  I  have  afterward  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds  of  com- 
position. ^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employed 
the  specolations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  n^ost  distin- 
guished for  their  parts  and  genius^  have  generally  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in 
them;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  efTort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a 
profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some 
4>f  the' moral  causes  lie  obvious;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of 
government  and  of  manners ;.  encouragement  from  great  men ;  emula- 
tion excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned ; 
And  the  Abb6  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  hns.  col- 
lected a  great  many  observations  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the 
climate,  and  other  such  natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon 
ji^enius.  But  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have 
been  certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than 
others,  for  the  estniordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The  first 
is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Pelopenne- 
sian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  within 
which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates, 
PlatOy  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  £schines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar, 
^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles^  Aristophanes,  Menander^  Anaereon, 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The,  second  is 
the  Aoman  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  Csssr  and 
Augustus;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Yirgil,  Horace, 
Tibullus,  Pf opertius,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Salhist,  Varro, 
and  YitruvitiB.  The  third  age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning 
under  the  Popes  Julius  Ih  and  Ijeo  X ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Sennazarius,  Yida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardtni,  Davila,  Erasmus^  Paul 
Jovius,  Michael  Angek),  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the 
age  of  Louis  the  XIY.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France, 
Comeille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rous- 
seau, Bossuet,  FeneloD,  Bourdaloue,  Pascal,  Malebr^nche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fantenelle,  Yertot :  and  in  England,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Prior,  Swift  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Cougreve,  Otway,  Young, 
kowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle, 
Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When'  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  we 
generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  fir&t  of  these 
periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as  Homer  la 
particular  ;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last 
of  these  ages,  including  also  t^e  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times. 
Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  writers,  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  such  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degree  of  genius,  out  the  comparison  is  generally  made 
to  turn,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  itj  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  each  class.  With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in 
France,  between  Boileauand-Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  an- 
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cientfiy  and  Pei^ult  find  La  Motte,  on  tbe  other,  for  the  modems;  oaf] 
it  was  carried  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  daj,  among  oieii  of 
taste  and  letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflec- 
tions^aj  throw  light  upon  .the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  npoa 
what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  Gonti\>ver83r. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  npon  him  to 
deeiy  the  ancient  classics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  that  Homer 
and  Tirgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  are  not  great  orators^  we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a  man« 
that-  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery.  The  reputation  of  soch 
writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too  solid  to  be  now  shaken  by 
any  arguments  whatever ;  for  it  is  established  upon  that  almost  univers^ 
taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of  ao  many 
ages*  Imperfections  in  thieir  works  he  may  indeed  point  out ;  passages 
that  are  faulty  he  may  show :  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  per- 
fect? But  if  he  attempts  to  discredit  their  works  injgeneral,  or  to  prove 
that  the  reputation  which  they  gained,,  is,  on  the  whole,  nnjust,  there 
is  an  argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  fuU  demonstration.  He 
nmst  be  in  the  wrong,  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matteia  of 
taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratoiy,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  liet  where 
is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision  1  where  is 
it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those  feelings  and  aen- 
timenti^  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  com- 
mon sentiments  and  feelings  of  men?  These  have  been  fuUy  consnlted 
on  this  head.  -  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tried  and 
appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civilized 
nations*  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those 
wflters ;  and  from  thb  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  lohg  in  an  enor ;  and 
may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when  produced. 
Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge,  and  matters  of 
fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and  knowledge  are  en- 
larged, and  new  matters  of  fiict  are  brought  to  light.  For  tlusreasoiii  a 
system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiquity 
or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly  eiqieeCed 
to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  l^ast  more  knowing ;  and  supposing  it  doobt- 
fttl,  whether  Aristotle  or  Newton  were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's 
philosophy  may  prevail  over  Aristotle's  by  means  of  later  discoveri^,  to 
which  Aristotle  was  a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to 
matters  of  taste  ;  which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
science,  but  upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  ande« 
chiving  mankmd,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philo- 
sophy. For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and 
because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JBneid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure 
IITound,  because  it  has  stood  so  long ;  though  that  of  the  Aristoteliaa  or 
Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  poets 
and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
education  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the  an* 
thors  pnt  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we 
have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  Aivour ;  but  how  came  they  to 
gain  the  posstsBioo  oitollege^and  schools?  Plainly,  by  the  high  feme 
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which  Umm  authors  had  aoDong  their  own  coDtemporaries.  For  the 
Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  langoagea.  There  was  a  time 
when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is  not  to  commentators  and 
nniversities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted  for  their  fame«  They  becaine 
classics  and  school-books,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  high  admiration  which 
was  paid  them  by  the  best  judges  in  theit  own  country  and  nation.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Qoot  stabant  paeri,  cam  totos  decolor  esset 

FIsceus,  et  hereiet  nigro  fa1%o  Maroni.*  8at.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  an- 
cient classics  heitfg  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  extensive  among  all  the  most 
polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  reputation 
cannot  he  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of 
their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for  the 
ancients  in  every  thing.  1  have  opened  the  generat  principle,  which 
must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and  the 
moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point 
of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  knowledge  has 
had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  modems  cannot  but 
have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years. 
Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  proportion  to  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course  of  some  ages, 
it  has  sank  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethar- 
gy, it  has  generally  been  able  to  avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  dis- 
coveries. At  intervals,  there  arose  some  happy  genins,  who  could  both 
improve  on  what  had  gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  VITith 
the  advantage  of  a  proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can 
make  greater  progress,  than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  jna- 
teriels  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chymistry,  and  other  sciences . 
that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of  facts,  modem 
philosophers  have  atf  unquestionable  superiority  over  the  ancient  I  am 
inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more 
precision  among  the  modems,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among 
the  ancients  ;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse, 
which  has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some  stipes 
too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress 
of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages. 
For  instance,  in'  history,  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in 
several  European  nations  at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and^ 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  ^a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolutions. 
The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times ;  commerce  is 
greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts  are  every  where 

*  "  Then  thou  art  bound  to  raell,  on  either  hand. 
As  manj  stinking  lamps,  at  schoolboys  stand, 
^Vhen  Horace  coaid  not  read  in  his  own  sullied  book, 
And  Viiijirs  sacred  page  vnn  all  besmear'd  with  smoke.''    DrtdeiT. 
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established ;  intercoane  is  become  more  easy ;  and  the  knoirled^  <»£ 
factSy  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  'All  these  are  great  adTanl^^es 
to  historians ;  of  which,  in  some  measore,  as  I  shall  afterward  sliov^, 
they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of  poetry , 
likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regularity 
and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  performances,  having  the  advants^  of  tfate 
ancient  models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  improTements  ia 
the  variety  of  the  characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  pro- 
bability, and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead  abore 
the  ancients.     Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be  knagioed  at 
first  view.     For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one  side,  it  will  go  fer, 
in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all  the  artificial  improTe- 
ments which  can  be  made  by  greater  knowledge  and  correctness.     To 
return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man ; 
it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age 
of  the  world  bring  along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refinementy  tbere 
belong,  however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  mere 
enthusiasm  of  genius.     This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  charactertsticat 
difference  between  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared 
with  the  modern.     Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions, 
greater  simplicity,  more  original  fancy.    Among  the  modems,  sometimes 
more  art  and  correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.    But,  though 
this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some  excep- 
tions ;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton  and  Shaks* 
peare  are  inferior  tp  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances  in  ancient 
times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of  genius  which  were 
then  exerted.    .Learning  was  a  much  more  rare  and  singular  attainment 
in  the  earlier  a^es,  than  it  is  at  present.    It  was  not  to  schooU'.and  uni- 
versities that  the  persons  applied,  who  sought  to  .distinguish  themselves. 
They  had  not  this  easy  recourse.     They  travelled  for  their  improvemAnt 
into  distant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  East.     They  inquired  aAer 
all  the  monuments  of  learning  there.     They  conversed  with  priests, 
philosophers,' poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  tiistinguished  fame. 
They  returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  wliich  they  had 
seen.     I'heir  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  them  more  labour, 
raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with  higher  rewards 
and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.     Fewer  had  the  mean^  and  oppor- 
tunifies  of  distinguishing  themselves  than  now  ;  but  such  as  did  distinguish 
themselves,  were   sare  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and  even  veneration, 
which  is  of  all  rewards  the  greatest  incentive  to  genius.      Herodotus 
read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
publicly  crowned.     In  the  Peloponnesiao  war,  when  the  Athenian  army 
was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death, 
such  of  them  as  could  repeat  any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from 
honour  to  that  poet,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.     These  were  testi- 
monies of  public  re«;ard,  far  beyond  what  modem  manners  confer  upon 
genius. 

In  our  times,, good  writing;  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neither  so 
diflicult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorions. 
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Scrflumos  indocti,  docUqiie,  Poenata  ptssim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  aod  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancienta.  To 
excel,  18  become  a  much  \Srs  considerable  object.  Less  effort,  less  ex- 
ertion is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances  than  they. 
Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy  to  be  had.  Educa^ 
tion  for  any  qf  the  learned  professions  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of  genius  is  spread  o?er  all.  But  to  rifle 
'  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude 
of  assistances  which  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  ib  the  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than 
favours,  the  exertions  of  native  genius.  **•  It  is  very  possible,"  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  *'that 
men  iqay  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these  ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their 
own'' genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others  ;  may  have  tess  know- 
ledge of  theii*  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that  of  those  before 
them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never  be  a  poet ;  so  people 
that  trust  to  other*s  charity,  rather  than  their  own  industry,  will  always 
be  poor.  Who  can  tell."  he  adds,  **  whether  learning  may  not  even 
weaKen  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages  from  nature  ? 
Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and 
notions  may  not  suppress  his  own  ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  sup* 
presses  a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  gro^n  into  a  flame  ? 
The  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes  ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rather 
makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they  would  be  with- 
out them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some  of  the 
ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in  most  of  the  kinds 
of  elegant  composition.  For  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas,  in 
sevenJ  parts  of  philosophy,  to  the  moderns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have 
recourse.  Of  correct  and  finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they 
may  afford  useful  patterns  ;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius, 
to  spirited,  masterly,  and  high  execution,  our  best,  and  ifiost  happy 
ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry, 
for  instance.  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  within  many  de- 
grees of  any  rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have 
none.  In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterward 
to  mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  "VO  picturesque,  so 
animated  and  interesting  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Salluat.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  drama  may  be 
admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements,  yet  for  poetry  and  sen- 
timent we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  nor  any  dia- 
logue in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  Terence.  We  have  no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibul- 
lus  ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some  of  Theocritus's  ;  and  for  lyric  poetry, 
Horace  stands  quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  a  particular  encomium.  That  '*  CuriosaFelicitas,"  which 
Petronius  has  remarked  in  his  expression ;    the  sweetness,  elegance, 


'*  Now  every  dcsp'rate  blockhead  dares  to  'vnite  ; 

Ver?e  i?  the  tmde  of  cvrrj  living  wight." 


FftlKCl^ 
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and  spirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  worid« 
the  excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner,  which  distingoish 
ibis  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribate  to  reader  him  one  of  those  rery 
few  authors  whom  one  neyer  tires  of  reading  ;  and  from  whom  alone, 
were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to  form  a  rery 
high  idea  of  the  taste  and* genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their  genius, 
let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 

both  Greek  and  Roman. 

< 

NoctQrn&  Tenate  manu,  rentte  diurnft.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can  be  reck- 
oned a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistance's  for  writing 
and  speaicing  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his  own  taste,  who  receives 
little  or  no  pleasure  from,  the  perusal  of  writings,  which  so  many  ages 
and  nations  have  consented  in  holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And 
I  am  persuaded,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are 
generally  studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
country,  good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  onderv^e 
them.  ^^' 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  is  modem,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that  has  been  written  in^ 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pedants.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  some  assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  othen  ; 
nay,  some  are  of  no  great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lier  open  occa- 
aionally  to  just  censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be 
absolutely  perfect.  We  may,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  read  them  with  a 
distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find  &iilt 
with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  tim^,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition,  and 
the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them,  whether 
modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general,  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition  is, 
into  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse ;  which  certainly 
require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject  to  separate  laws. 
L  begin,  as  ilB  moat  natural,  with  writings  in  prose.  Of  orations,  or  pub- 
lic discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated  fully.  The  remaioiiig 
species  of  prose  compositions,  whiA  assume  any  such  regular  form,  as 
to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  these :  his- 
torical writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,,  and  fictitioaa 
histoiy.  Historical  composition  shall  be  first  considered ;  imd,  as  it  is 
an  object  of  dignity,  I  purpose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  historian  to 
record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  proper  object 
smd  end  of  history,  firom  which  may  be  deduced  many  of  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view,  it  would  prevent 

*  "  Read  them  by  dny,  and  study  (hem  by  night."  Fbavcis. 
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many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to  fall  conccming  this 
species  of  composittOD.  As  the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
tmth,  impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are  the  fuDdamental  qualities 
of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  he  a  panegyrist  nor  a  satmst.  He 
most  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection  :  but,  contempla- 
ting past  events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must 
present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true,  that 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history  ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  us  to 
apply  the  transactions  pf  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The  facts 
oi^t  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  connexion  with 
their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects ;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct 
order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  instructionft,  with 
the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  variety  of  instruc- 
tionSy  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afford,  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life,  ^ts  object  is  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  human  character/ 
and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judgment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated  to  please  only,,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy. 
Gravity  and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  history  ;  no  light  or- 
naments are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintncss  of  wit. 
Bat  the  writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity  ;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who 
has  pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination.  Not  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
bmamented  and  spirited  narration.  History  admits  of  much  high  orna- 
ment and  elegance ;  but  the  ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with 
dignity ;  they  should  not  appear  to  be  sought  afler  ;  but  to  rise  naturally 
from  a  mind  animated  by  the  events  which  it  records! 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  annals, 
memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ;  on 
which  1  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  1  shall  have  first 
considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of  history. 
Sqph  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history  of  some 
state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as  Livy's  Roman 
history  :  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion  or 
period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  by  itself; 
such  as,  Thucydide's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Davila's 
History  of  the  Civil'  Wars  of  France,  or  Clarendon's  of  those  of  Eng- 
land. ■  ' 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  finest  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible  ;  that  is, 
his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  merely,  but 
should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle,  which  shall 
make  the  impression  on  the  mind,  of  something  that  is  one,  whole,  and 
entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this,  when  happily  exe- 
cuted, has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  able  writers  of 
history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleasure  or  instruction 
be  the  end  bought  by  the  study  of  history,  either  of  them  is  enjoyed  - 
to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  has  always  before  it  the  pro- 
gress of  some  one  great  plan  or  system  of  actions  ;  when  there  is  some 
point  or  centre,  to  which  we  can  refer  the  various  fact?  rolntcd  by  the 
hi?torian. 
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In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throaghoot  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  mast  be  more 
imperfect.  Tet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilfai  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  complex, 
yet  the  greater  constituent  parts  of  it  form  so  many  subordinate  wholes^ 
when  taken  by  themselves  ;  each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  com- 
plete within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows, 
in  the  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every  reign  should  have  its 
own  unity  ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  system  of  aflairs ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how  that  system  of 
affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and  how  it  is  inserted  into  what  fellows. 
We  should  be  able  to  trace  all  the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds 
together  remote,  and  seemingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  king* 
doms  of  Europe,  it  was  the  plan  of  many  successive  princes  to  redace 
the  power  of  their  nobles  ;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  lead- 
ing actions  had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  rising  power 
of  the  commons,  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time,  the  course  and  connexion 
of  public  aflairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest  and  the  attainment  of  universal  empire.  The 
continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from  small 
beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  and  progressive  plan,  furnished  to 
Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  'unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  variety 
of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most  exact 
idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other  respects 
not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  appears  from  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  own  plan  iii  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ;  observing  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is,  throughoat  the 
whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle  ;  bow,  and  by  what  causes,  - 
ail  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  subject  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. *' This  action,"  says  he,  "is  distinct  in  its  beginning, determined 
in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  accomplishment ;  therefore,  1  think 
it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view  beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent 
parts  which  make  up  this  whole."  In  another  place,  he  congratulates 
himself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  al- 
lowed such  variety  of  parts  to  be  united  xinder  one  view ;  remarking, 
that  before  this  period,  the  aflairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and 
without  connexion;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  wirites,  all  the 
great  transactions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were 
capable  of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  be 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness  of 
writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive  and  connected  plan ;  com- 
paring the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afibrded  by  particu- 
lar facts  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which  one  would 
entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts  only,  without 
having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  ^nd  structure.^ 

*  KaBvKb  fJLtr  ya^  \uoiy4  OtKovo'n  ot  Tttuo-fjtms  Jia  T»f  xttra  /ua^os  iVogioc  utr^un  nn^f^Mf^i 
TO,  oAo,  iFMiKrKie-iof  n  vtia-)^uf,  ^  cUv  f<  *rtns  *f*'i^X*'  ^'^  *^  a-Jit/uut/nt  4»^fjtimt  rm^itgt  3^ 

aurUgt  fAa\a  ruySuV  Mat  rtKUolf  &»d<$  d7f^0>a^f7ec  to  piiOf,  *r»j%  ut^  uiltnnf  4*'X^  tt^e^ 


rim,  Mafrura  ircexnr  wsJ^kium  *roK  otMHst  ttflFOic,  ra^tats  h  UfJL*i  learrat  dvTU/s 


•T'.vra  T*rtcr 
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Saeh  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction!  as  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  era»  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a  nation, 
'  have  80  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that  they  are 
inexeusahle  if  they  fail  in  it.  Sallust's  histories  of  the  Catilinarian  and 
Jugorthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Gyropaedia,  and  his  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories,  where  the  unity  of  histo- 
rical object  is  perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer 
of  great  strength  and  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  his* 
tory  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued, 
and  kept  in  view ;  but  his  narration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces ;  his 
history  is  divided  by  summers  and  winters,  and  we  are  every  now  and 
then  leaving  transactions  unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
from  Athens  to.Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corey  ra,  to  M  ity- 
lene,  that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  In  cdl  these  places.  We 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts,  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body ;  and  through  this  faulty  distribution 
and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes  more 
tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For  these 
reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity^ 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with  a 
view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of  transactions,  in  order 
to  inform  us  of  what  was  happenmg  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  He 
discovers  no  art,  if  be  cannot  form  some  connexion  among  the  affairs 
which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them  in  a  proper  train.     He  will 

tvvcaoffiih  y^^  K*Cuv  «iro  /ui^vc  rZy  o\m  ivfcttfrof  vrKifJLW  <^i  xx)  yvJitfJtm  ar^nui  t^v  ib^^aror. 

xa^  UrtTi^i  iit/uiv  fratyt  tj^  curdcrro?  ir^oc  c?>^Xa  ero/jorxauii  itai  «tig«fitrac,  *tiS*  ofjioArnvot  wed 
JUK^90i  fi^rvs  $F  Tic  \^itailo  m  ^vfMn  xvrvirUoo-as  ffxt»  '»*i  to  ^li^tfjw  mm  to  Ti^sror,  fx 
tm  iT^iac  ydcCuv.  Poltb.  Histor.  Prim. 

*  The  censure  which  Dionynuf  pSMes  upon  Thucydidea,  is,  in  several  articles,  car- 
ried too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently  splendid 
and  agreeable,  and  as  abonndtng  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy  e?ents,  on 
which  he  obsenres  that  Thucydides  lores  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to  Herodotus, 
whom,  both  for  the  ehoice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers  to  the  other 
bistoiian*  It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gayety  and  splendour 
of  that  of  Herodotus  i  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  d%nity.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the^  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian 
states,  for  the  empire  of  Ghreece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dweU  on  prosperous  incidents, 
and  KtaiDS  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient  poetical  historians,  but 
Herodotus  wrote  to  tiie  imagination.  Thucydides  writes  to  the  understanding.  He 
was  a  grave,  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  human  life;  and  the  melancholy 
events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  often  both  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
history,  and  the  icnost  improving  to  the  heart 

The  eritie'a  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thiicydides  makes  of 
iiit  8ab(iect,  9Xt  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this  respect,  is 
not  unjust— SaiiuJii^c  fM»  roie  ^»ok  a»Mri9ttr,'H^6^TO{^  Tsue  itt^ioxP^  *rerf  vfayfAOfrm^ 
ytynrms  etmMnf  irc^sc  »*f  Suo-v^^euoxtAnref  iro/Xur  y*^  K%rei,  to  ovto  ^eg  K*t  ^u^wa 
ytyf^/xtnm  tr  JAtf o^s  toitoic  jf/t*/Tf\irj  Tate  r^oratc  «gaj«ff  xxrdxiirair^  m^w  arrtraj  n-m 
iBvra  ro  own  di^c  K«i  x''*'*^'^  yy^f**"^i  vKAtmfAiBdL  Jh  ttdLBom^  locof,  not  iunMXats  *t6ts 
^nhMfiimtt  toaMHMXvOvftfr.    2«^Cm»  &tauMii  fiua»  ixt^»ti  KBiCvrrt  voiM  Tcwta-cu  /m^h  to  tv 

munj,  With  regard  to  style,  Dionysius  gives  Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  enei^y 
and  brevity,  but  censures  him  on  many  occasions.  Hot  without^  reason,  for  harsh  and 
obscure  expression,  deficient  in  smoothness  and  ease. 


•  \ 
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soon  tire  the  reader,  if  be  goes  on  recording,  in  strict  chronological 
order,  a  multitttde  of  separate  trapsactions,  connected  by  notbfaig  else, 
but  their  happening  at  the  same  time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  thai  of 
Thucydides,  ahd  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar  parts, 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together ;  and  digesting  them 
into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and  gives  a  stranger 
impression  of  his  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and  accuracy,  much  in- 
ferior to  Thucydides.  With  digressions  and  episodes,  he  abounds;  bat 
when  these  have  any  connexion  with  the  main  subject,  and  are  Inserted 
professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them, 
than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narratioi^  of  the  principal  story.  Anaong 
the  moderus,  the  president  Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the  hb- 
tory  of  his  own  times  too  comprehensive,  fallen  into  the  same  errors  of 
.loading  the  reader  with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  goii^  oo 
together  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  an  histarian  otherwise  of 
great  probity,  candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this 
want  of  unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interesting  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been#  -  ' 
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Aft£r  making  some  observations  on  the  controversy  which  has  been 
often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and 
the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  lua- 
torical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a  record  of  tmih  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the  primary  qualities  reqaired 
in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dj^ity.  What  I 
principally  considered,  was  the  unity  which  belongs  to  tins  sort  of  com- 
position ;  the  nature  of  which  I  hi^ve  endeavoured  to  explam. 

I^  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  history, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  t(f  their  springs  the  actions  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  po- 
litical knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government.  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  giro  jnst 
views  of  their  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  aflaira*— 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the  ancient  wri- 
ters wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ;  from  whom, 
upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more  accurate  and  precise 
information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  was  more  shut  up  in  an- 
cient times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was  then  less  communication  among 
neighbouring  states;  and  by  consequence,  less  knowledge  of  oneanotherHi 
affaits ;  no  intercourse  by  established  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident 
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at  distant  courts.  The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  histo- 
riaofly  were  thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
jierved  too,  that  they  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only ;  they  had 
no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  whom  they  despised, 
or  of  the  world  in  general ;  and  hence,  they  are  less  attentive  to  convey 
all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic  policy,  which  we,  in  distant 
times,  would  desire  to  have  learned  from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though 
SD  ancient  ages  men  were  abundantly  animated  wilh  the  love  of  liberty, 
yet  the  full  extent  of.  the  influence  of  government,  and  of  political 
caases,  was  not  then  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modem 
times  ;  when  a  long  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  govern- 
meot,  has  rendered  men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent^  with  respect 
to  public  affairs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians  set  be- 
fore us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us  a  clear  view  of  all 
the  political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation  of  affairs  of  which  they 
treat.  From  the  Greek  historians,  we  are  able  to  form  but  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  'strength,  the  wealth,  and  the  revenues  of  the  differ- 
ent Grecian  states ;  of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in 
their  government ;  or  of  their  separate  connexions  and  interfering  in- 
terests. In  writing  the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most 
ample  field  for  displaying  political  knowledge  conceYning  the  rise  of  their 
greatness,  and.  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government.  Yet  the 
instruction  in  these  important  articles,  which  he  aSfords,  is  not  consider- 
able. An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  relator  of  facts,  if  ever 
there  was  one  ;  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  profoundness  of  pene- 
tration. Sallust,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
goyemment,  which  ought  to  have  been  altogether  a  political  history, 
has  evidently  attended  more  to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  characters,  than  to  the  unfolding'  of  secret  causes  and  springs. 
IndT^ad  of  that  complete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have 
expected  from  him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome^  and  of  that  particu- 
lar coDJucture  of  affairs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a  profligate  as 
Catiline  to  become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  ns  little 
n^ore  than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 

I  Inr  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  historians 
as  defective  in  political  information.  -  No  historians  can  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  Thucydides,  Poly  bins,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is  grave,  in- 
telligent, and  judicious  ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates  ;  and  to  show  the  ad* 
vanti^es  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  proposed,  and  every 
measure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political^ 
views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.  Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a  high  degree  ; 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political  matters,  but  more  with 
respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instructive 
views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specula- 
tions.   He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  our 
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fallj  understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  should  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  revenues,  the 
internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  with  its  interests 
and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  countries.  He  should  place 
us,  as  on  -an  elevated  station,  whence  we  may  have  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in  bringing  forward  the  events 
which  are  related.  Bat  having  put  into  our  hands  all  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  judgment,  he  should  not  be  too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  aod 
reasoning?.  When  an  historian  is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is 
ready  to  philosophize  and  speiculale  on  all  that  he  records,  a  suspicioo 
naturally  arises,  that  he  will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  hi.s  narrative  of 
facts  to  favour  some  system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather 
by  fair  and  judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by 
delivering  instruction  in  an  avowefl  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions, when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances  of 
which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may  with  pra* 
priety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must  tSke  care  not 
to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  -to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can  art- 
fully incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will  have 
a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detached  reffec- 
tionS|  For  instance  :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Do- 
mitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation  ;  *^  Proprium  hu- 
mani  fngenii  est,  odisse  quem  lasseris."*  The  observation  is  just  and 
well  applied  ;  but  the  form,  in  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical. A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer  effect  elsewhere  in 
the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies  which  Gennanicus 
knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  :  "Anxius»'' 
says  he,  '<  occultis  in  se  patrui  avisque  odiis,  quorum  causae^  acriores 
qnia  iniquas."t  Here  a  profound  moral  observation  is  made  ;  but  it  is 
made  without  the  appearance  of  making  it  in  form  ;  it  is  introduced  as 
a  part  of  the  narration,  in  assinging  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germani- 
cus.  We  have  another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  '*  Pra&fectus  Cas- 
torum,''  on  account  of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  sol- 
diers. ''  Quippe  Rufus,  dio  manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris 
pnefectus,  antiquam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetus  operis  et  U- 
boris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat."|  There  was  room  for  turning 
this  into  a  general  observation,  thtrt  they  who  had  been  educated  and 
hardened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  intro- 
duces this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it  much 
more  life  and  spirit.     This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of  intermix - 

*  "  It  belongs  to  human  naure  to  hate  the  man  whom  jou  hare  iiuurcd." 

t  "  Uneasf  in  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  entertained  against  blm 

by  his  uncle  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bitter  becaasa  the  cauae  of  it  wfts 

unjust." 
X  *'  For  Rufus,  who  had  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterward  a  centurioii,  and 

at  length  a  general  oiEcer,  restored  the  acYerc  military  discipline  of  ancient  time;. 

Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  rigid  in  imposing  thom,  becanve 

he  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  them." 
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iiig  after  thUi  manner,  wilh  the  course  of  bis  aarrative,  many 'atriUng 
sentiments  apd  uaefiil  obserrations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qui^Hies  of  historical 
narration.  It  is  ob?ioaS|  that  on  the  manner  of  narration,  moch  must 
depend,  as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts ;  and 
how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we  shaB 
soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  ejects,  which  th^  same 
story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and  due 
eonnezion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely  master  of 
bis  subject ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view ;  and  comprehend  the 
chain  and  dependence  of  aD  its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thing 
In  its  proper  place ;  that  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  track  of 
affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  how  one  event  arises  out  of  another.  Without  this,  there  can 
be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction,  in  reading  history.  Much  for  this 
end  will  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and 
conduct,  which,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  wiB 
depend  on  the  proper  management  of  transitions,  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so  to  lay  his 
train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agreeably  from  one 
part  of  faSs  subject  to  another ;  to  employ  no  clumsy  and  awkward  junc- 
tures ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  forming  some  union  among 
transactions,  which  seem  to  bt  most  widely  separated  fi:om  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition, 
gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There  must  be  no 
meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style ;  no  quaint  nor  colloquial  phrases ; 
no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  man- 
ner of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  I  do 
not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  some- 
times do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  narra- 
ticm,  which,  if  it  ne  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But 
he  should  be  careful  never  to  descend  too  rar ;  and,  on  occasions  where  a 
light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by 
introducing  it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  profess  these  qualities  of  being  perspicuous, 
distinct,  and  grave,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  dull  writer  ;in  whicli 
case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours.  We  shall  read  him 
without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  reading 
him  at  aU.  He  must  therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interestbg; 
whidi  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  distinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and 
eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this ;  the  first  is,  a  just  medium 
in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded  recital  of  facts, 
and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  ^  embarrasses,  and  the  later  tires  us. 
An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and 
where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  concisely  over  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable  in  their 
nature,  or  pregnant  with  consequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  at- 
tention to  themt,  and  bringing  them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous 
light.    The  next  thing  ne  must  attend  to  is  a  proper  selection  of  the 
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circomstances  belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fiiDj. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  b  by  means  of 
circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a  narration  becomes 
interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader*  These  give  life,  body,  and  co- 
louring to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  present, 
and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this  employment  of  circumstancesy  in 
narration,  that  is  properly  termed  historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pictoresque 
descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  eminently  excel. 
Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  ThncydideSy 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are  all  conspicuous  for  the 
art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  agreeable  writ^,  and 
relates  every  thing  with  that  naivete  and  simplicity  t^  manner,  which 
never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides 
be  more  dry  ai^d  harsh,  yet,  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  Is  giving  aa 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  af  Platsa,  the  seditions  in 
Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong 
and  masterly  power  of  description.  Xenophon's  Gyropaedia,  and  his 
Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautifiil. 
The  circumstances  are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  en- 
gaging ;  but  his  Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Thacydides, 
is  a  much  inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting  in  his  Cati- 
linarian,  but  more  especially  in  his  Jugurthine  War,  is  well  known; 
though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner :  and  is  excelled  by  no 
historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration;  several  remarkable  ex- 
amples might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of  the 
famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Forcae  Cau- 
dinsB,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful exemplifications  of  historical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be  6iet 
with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  description  of  the  narrow  pass  between 
two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans.  When 
they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left,  we  are  made 
to  see,  first,  their  astonishment,  next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their 
dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and 
actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  thek  situation.  The  restless  and 
unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pass  the  night:  the  consultations  of  the 
Samnites;  the  various  measures  proposed  to  betaken;  the  messages 
between  the  two  armies,  all  heighlfen  the  scene.  At  length,  in  the 
morning,  the  consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  they  could 
receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  pass- 
ing under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  What  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in  the 
author^s  oivn  words.  '<  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  conaalum  ad- 
ventus ;  ut  vix  ab  lis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eom 
locum  deducti  essent.  Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenda, 
et  inermes  futuras  dextras ;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  oculos,  jugnm 
hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  armatof  in- 
ermium  iter.  Inde  fasdi  agminis  miserabilem  viam ;  per  sociorum  or- 
bes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipsi  triumphantes  venissent. 
Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  'acie  victos ;  sibi  non  stringere 
licuisse  gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste  conserere  ;  sibi  nequicquam  ar- 
ma, nequicqiiam  vires,  nequicquam  animos  datos.     Hsec  frementibus, 
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hora  fatalis  ignominiai  advenit.  Jampriroum  cam  singulis  yestimeatia* 
inermes  extra  vallum  abire  jussi.  Turn  a  cdnsulibus  abire  lictores  jussi, 
paludameDtaque  detracta.  Taotam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eof 
dedendos,  lacerandosque  censuerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suae  quisqae 
conditionis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantae  majestatis,  velut  ab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.  Primi  consoles,  prope  semioudi,  sub 
jagom  missi,"  &c.*  The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  insert,  is  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesque 
circumstances.! 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though  io 
a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy.  Livy's  descriptions 
are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural ;  those  of  Tacitus  consist  in  a 
few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncommon 
light-  Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was  advancing  against  him  :  '*  Agebatur 
hue  illuc  Galba,  yario  turbas  fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  ba- 
silicis  et  templis  lugubri  prospectu.  Ncque  populi  aut  plebis  ullu 
Toz  ;  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  convcrsai  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus, 

*  **  The  arriral  of  the  consuls  in  the  camp,  iTrooght  up  their  passions  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  «u  by  thetp 
rashness  they  had  been  broui;ht  into  tbis  situation.  They  began  to  look  on  one  an* 
other ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arras,  which  irere  now  to  bs  surrendered, 
and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke  under  which 
thejr  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty  looks,  when  dis- 
armed and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines  ;  all  rose  before  their 
eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which  awaited  them,  when 
they  were  to  pass  as  a  Tanquisbed  and  disgraced  army  through  the  territories  of  their 
allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in  triumph  to  their  families 
and  natiTe  land.  They  alone,  tbey  muttered  to  one  another,  without  an  engagement,  ' 
without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To  their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  ftice  ;  to 
them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been  given  in  vain.  While  they  were 
«  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal  moment  of  their  ignominy  arrived. 
First,  they  were  all  commanded  to  come  forth  from  the  camp,  without  armour,  and 
in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  are  given,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without 
thefa*  lictors,  and  that  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did 
this  affront  excite  among  them,  who,  but  a  little  before,  bad  been  for  delivering  up  those 
very  consuls  to  the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his 
own  condition,  and  turned  his  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  by  the 
consular  dignity,  as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  con- 
suls, almost  half  naked,  yrere  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,"  &c. 

t  The  description  which  Cesar  gives  of  the  consternation  occasioned  in  his  camp, 
by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  size,  and 
the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  painting,  executed  in  a 
simple  manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and  tiTcly  scene.  "  Dum 
paucos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nostrorum,  voscibusque  Gat- 
lomm  ae  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum  Germftnos,  incredibili  vir- 
tote,  aqtue  exereitatione  in  armis  esse  prcdicabant ;  sep^  numero  sese  cum  iis  eon- 
gresflos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  oculorum  ferve  potuisse ;  tantus  subito  terror 
omnem  exercitum  occupavit,  ut  non  mediocriter  omnium  mentis  animosque  pertur- 
baret.  Hie  prtmum  ortus  est  a  tribunis  mititum,  ac  pnefcctis,  reliquisque  qui  ex  urbe, 
tunlcitiae  causa,  Cesarem  secuti,  suum*  periculum  miserabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in 
re  militari  usum  habebant  quorum  alius,  alift  caus^  illati  quam  sibi  ad  proficisoendum 
ncces&ariam  esse  diceret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntate  discedere  iiceret  Nonnulli  pudore 
adducti,  at  fjinoris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant.  Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  ^ 
ioterdum  lacrymas  tenere  poterant.  Abditi  in  tabemaculis  aut  suum  fatum  querebentur, 
aut  com  familiaritiis  siiis,  commune  periculum  miserabantur.  Vulfro,  totis  castris  tes- 
tamenta  obtf^abantur.^'  De  Bell.  Gall.  1. 1. 

Zz 
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son  quies ;  seel  qnale  magni  metys,  et  magns  iras,  Mlentiam  est."*  No 
image,  in  any  poet,  is  more  strong  and  eipressive  than  this  last  stroke  of 
the  description :  *'Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  jqoale/'  &c.  This  is  a 
conception  of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed, 
throaghout  all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  he  is 
profound  in*re6ectioOy.  so  he  is  striking  in  descriptiony  and  pathetic  in 
stotiment.  The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all  meet  io 
him.  Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  inaj  be  reckoned  anfbi>> 
tunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  interesting  exhi- 
bitions of  human  nature.  The  relations  which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of 
several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies. 
He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and  possesses,  bey  end  all  writers,  the 
talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart.  With 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model  for  history ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon 
him,  have  seldom  been  successful.    He  is  to  be  admired,  raiber  than 

.  imitated.  In  his  reflections,  he  is  too  re6ned  ;  in  his  style,  too  concise, 
sometimes  quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obseure.  History  seems 
to  require  a  more  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the  mo- 
derns have  laid  aside,  I  mean  orations,  which  on  weighty  occasions,  they 

,  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  of  their  chief  personages.  By  means  of  these 
they  diversified  their  history;  they  conveyed  both  moral  and  political 
instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments  which  were  employed,  they 
gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  different  parties.  Thucydides  was 
the  first  who  introduced  this  method.  The  orations,  with  which  his 
history  abounds,  and  those  too  of  some  9ther  Greek  and  Latin  historians, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  elo- 
quence. How  beautiful  soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I 
think,  whether  they  find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  they  are  unsuitable  to  it.  For  they  form  a  mixture  which 
is  unnatural  in  history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  ora-  » 
tions  are  entirely  of  the  authors  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  intro- 
duced some  celebrated  persons  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  or  deli- 
vering his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history,  through- 
out which,  an  air  of  thestrictest  truth  should  always  reign.  Orations  may 
j}e  an  embellishment  to  history ;  such  might  also  poetical  compositions 
he,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  personages  mentioned  in 
the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have  possessed  poetical  talents.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds  a  propel'  place  in  history.  Instead 
of  inserting  formal  orations,  the  method  adopted  \fy  later  writers,  seems 
better  and  more  natural ;  that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion, 
delivering,  in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  op- 
posite parties,  or  the  substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in 
some  public  assembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 
The  drawing  of  character^  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  at  the 


*  "  Galbt  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  ihoTit.^  bim  from 
place  to  place.  The  temples  and  the  <public  buildings  were  filled  mth  crowds  of  a 
dismal  appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens,  or  fttim  the 
rabble.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  eo^loyeA 
in  listening  with  anxiety.  It  wm  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  qnietness :  it  was  flie  at- 
'lente  of  terror,  and  of  wrath." 


r 
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same  tipe,  one  of  the  most  difficult  oraameDts  of  historical  composition* 
For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibitions  of  fine 
writing  ;  and  a  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is  frequently  in 
danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  rery 
profoond  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so  many  contrasts,  and 
aobtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are  rather  dazzled  with  sparkling 
expressions,  than  entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a  human  cha- 
racter. A  writer  who  would  characterize  in  an  instructive  and  masterly 
manner,  should  be  simple  in  his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness 
and  affectation ;  at  the  same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us 
general  outlines  only,  but  descending  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark 
a  character,  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.  The  Greek  his- 
torians sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professed 
characters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
historical  composition  most,  are  Sallost  and  Tacitus. 

Ab  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it.  Both  in  describing  cha- 
racters, and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  always  show  him- 
self to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral  instructions  in  a 
formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province  ;  but  both  as  a  good  man, 
and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  shonld  discover  sentiments  of 
respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  appear  neutral 
and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a 
crafty  and  political,  rather  than  amoral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other 
bad  effects,  derogate  greatly  from  the  weight  of  historical  composition, 
and  will  risnder  the  strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We 
are  always  most  interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when 
oar  sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged 
in  the  fate  of  the  actors.  Bat  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a 
writer,  who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  respected 
the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  also  take 
some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later  ages, 
shone  forth  with  most  lastre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Italians  seems-favourable  to  it.  They  were  always  distin- 
'gutshed  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  remarkable  for  politi- 
csd  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  Machiavel, 
Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Father  Paul,  became  highly  conspicuoas 
for  historical  merit.  They  all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  ^ust  ideas 
of  history  ;  and  are  agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  waters.  In 
their  manner  of  narration,  they  are  much  formed  upon  the  ancients ; 
some  of  them,  as  Bentivoglio  and  Guiccidrdin,  have,  in  imitation  of 
them,  introduced  orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and 
dbtinctness  of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to 
have  surpassed  the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed 
.  some  imperfection^  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  «f 
Florence,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  au- 
thor of  his  abilities  to  be ;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  tax^d  for  dwelling  so  long  on^the  Tuscan  affairs  as  to 
be  sometimes  tedious ;   a  defect  which  is  also   imputed  occasionally 
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to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  io  his  excellent  htstory  of  tke 
wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approacliing  to  the  florid  and  pompous 
manner  ;-  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading  a  sort  of  nnifonnitj 
over  all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guided  too  regularlj  by 
political  interest.  Biit,  although  some  such  objections  may  be  made  to 
these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  fint 
rank  of  modem  historical  writers.  The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in 
Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note  ;  but  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named. 
Strada  is  too  violently  partial  to  the  Spanish  cause  ;  and  too  open  a  pa- 
negyrist of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected 
imitator  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  ivriting  in  many 
kindS)  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who  have  done 
so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  historical  writers  are  spirit- 
ed, lively,  and  agreeable  ;  and  some  of  them  not  deficient  in  profoond- 
ness  and  penetration.  They  have  not,  however,  produced  any  rach 
capital  historians,  as  the  Italians,  whom  1  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for  its  his- 
torical productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some  figure  by  means 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant  writer^  classical  in  his 
Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration  and  description.  But  one  can- 
not but  suspect  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  elegance  than  to  accura^. 
Accustomed  to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plana  of  an- 
cient governments,  the  feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into 
his  thoughts  ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  fats 
political  views  are  of  course  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he 
comes  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in 
his  manner  of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what 
side  soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  contro- 
verted facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of 
party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of  one  side,  yet 
there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts,  than  might  at 
first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity  runs  through 
his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  His  sentences, 
indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix ;  but  his , 
style,  on  the  whole,  is  nmnly  ;  and  his  merit,  as  an  historian,  is  much 
beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Bnruet  is  lively  and  perspicuous  ;  but  he 
has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit.  His  style  is  too  careless  and 
familiar  for  history  ;  his  characters  are,  indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and 
strong  hand  ;  but  they  are  generally  light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds 
so  much  in  little  stories  concerning  himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a 
writer  of  memoirs  than  of  history.  During  a  long  period,  £nglish  his- 
torical authors  were  little  more  than  dull  compilers  ;  till  of  late  the  dis- 
tinguisbed  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised  the 
British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputation  and  dig- 
nity. ^ 

J  observed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  and  lives, 
are  the  inferior  kind^^of  historical  composition. '  It  will  be  proper,  be- 
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fore  diMDisAiog  thia  sabject,  to  make  a  few  obterratieiui  upon  then. 
Aanalfl  are  commcmlj  understood  to  signify  a  collection  of  facts,  digest- 
ed according  to  chronological  order ;  rather  serving  for  the  materials 
of  hislofy,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of  history  themselves.  All  that 
is  requiredi  therefore,  in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  laithful,  dis- 
tlnety  and  complete. 

Memoira  d«iote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does  not 
pretend  to  give  full  huformation  of  all  the  facts  rejecting  the  period  of 
whidi  he  wriles,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had  access  to  know, 
or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some 
peraon,  or  the  curcumstances  of  some  transaction,  which  he  chooses  for 
his  subject.  From  a  writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the 
aame  profound  research,  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of 
history.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvaryinff  dignity  and 
irravity.  He  may  tfHlk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most 
fiunlllar  anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  reqoired  cf  him  is,  that  he  be 
sprightly  and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  be  inform  us  of  things 
that  are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  conTsy  Uy  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  bewitch- 
ing to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  conceive  every 
transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singular  importance. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly  as  the  French, 
should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring  forth  a  whole  flood 
of  memoirs;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  little  more  than  agreeable 
trifles- 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character :  two 
In  particular ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those  of  the 
Due  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure  of  agree- 
able and  lively  nan'ation,  we  may  dmve  also'  much  instruction,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  politics  be  often  too 
fine  spun,  yet  the  memmrs  of  a  professed  factious  leader,  such  as 
the  Cardinal  was,  wliereia  he  draws  both  his  own  character,  and  that 
of  several  great  personages  of  his  Ume,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any 
petaon  of  good  sense  without  benefit.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
SaUy,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great 
merit,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs 
approach  mwe  nearly  to  the  usefolness  and  the  dignity  of  a  full  legiti- 
mate history.  They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beau* 
tlfol  display  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  aUest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers,  and 
Henry  lY.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of  modem  times. 
'  I  know  few  books,  more  full  of  virtue  and  of  good  sense,  than  Sully's 
Memoirs;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business,  and  action  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  compo- 
siticm ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  readers, 
perhaps,  no  less  instruttive,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failiugs  of  eminent  men 
fully  displayed  ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  thorough  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  such  persons,  than  history  generally  allows.  For  a 
writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances, 
and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  pri- 
.  vate,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  person  whose  actions  he  records  ; 
,nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from  iamUiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  tri- 
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vial  occurrences,  that  we  often  receive  most  light  into  the  real  cbamder. 
In  this  species  of  writing,  Plutarch  has  no  snudl  merit ;  and  -to  him  we 
stand  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concemlng 
several  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  I^  matter  Is, 
indeed,  better  than  his  mcmner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar 
beauty  or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  some- 
times been  taxed  ;  but  Whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to, 
his  lives  of  emineat  men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  trea- 
sure of  instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  hamane 
writers  of  all  antiquity  ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  wHh  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of  a 
very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  Inftroda- 
ced  into  historical  composition ;  I  mean,  a  more  particular  attention  than 
was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  religion,  literatnre, 
and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  nations. 
It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historian  to  exhibit 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events  ;  and  assuredly,  whatever  displaya 
the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  different  periods,  and  illustrates  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  useful  and  interesting  than  the  de«  i 
tail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The  person,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  this  improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebiUed 
M*  Voltaire,  whose  genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so 
manv  different  parts  of  literature.  His  Age  of  Louis  XIY.  was  one  of 
the  nrst  great  productions  in  this  taste  ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all 
Europe,  that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the  ge- 
neral history  of  Europe,*  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to  be 
considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  a  historical  work ; 
but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events  that  have«  hap- 
pened throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes  that  sacces- 
sively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different  nations.  Though 
in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccorate,  and  is  tiaged 
with  those  particularities  which  unhappily  distinguish  Voltaire's  manner 
of  thinldng  on  religious  subjects,  yet  it  contains  so  many  enlarged  and^ 
instructive  views  as  justly  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  either  read 
or  write  the  history  of  those  ages. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING— DIALOGUE— EPISTOLARY  WRITING- 
FICTITIOUS  HISTORY.      . 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  ^aid,  by 
the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  dvectly  under  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism, I  discoursed  of  it  fiilly  in  the  two  preceding  lectures.  The  re- 
maining species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for  critical 
observation. 
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Philosophical  writing,  for  iastance,  will  not  lead  ns  ifito  any  long 
discumion.  A^  the  professed  object  yf  philosophy  is  to  convey  instnic- 
tioD,  and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruction,  not 
ior  entertainment,  the  style,  4he  form  and  dress  of  such  writings,  are 
less  material  objects.  They  are  vobjects,  however,  that  must  not  be 
wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  study- 
ing, at  the  same  time*  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to  interest  them  in 
bin  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  is  ntft  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful. The  same  troths  and  reasonings  delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  man- 
ner or  with  a  proper  measure  of  elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very 
different  impressions  on  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest,  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  utmost 
perspicuity ;  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words,  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  study  which 
demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and  good  writing. 
Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  in 
a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no  words  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing, no  loose  or  indeterminate  expressions  ;  and  should  avoid  using  words  ' 
which  are  seemingly  synonymous,  without  carefully  attending  to  the  va- 
riation which  they  make  upon  the  idea/ 

To  be  clear  and  then  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a  title 
to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess  this  quality, 
and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should  therefore  study 
some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render  his  composition  pleas- 
ing ^d  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  one  of  the  mpst  use- 
ful embellishments  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in  illustra- 
tions taj^en  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men.  All  moral 
and  political  subjects  naturdUy  afford  scope  for  these  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  room  for  employing  them,  they  seldom  fail  of  ppoducing  a  hap- 
py effect.  They  diversify  the  composition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from 
the  fatigue  of  mere  reasoning,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  con- 
viction than  any  reasonings  produce ;  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of 
the  abstract,  and  give  weight  to  speculation,  by  showing  its  connexion 
with  real  life,  and  the  actions  of  mankind.   ' 

Philosophical  writing  admits,  besides  a  polished,  a  neat  and  elegant 
style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the  calm  flgures  of 
speech,  by  which  an  author  nlay  convey  his  sense  to  the  under- 
standing with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains 
the  imagination.  >  He  must  take  great  care,  however,  that  all  his  orna- 
*  ments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid  ; 
which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philosopher,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too 
much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left 
us  philosophical  treatises  compesed  with  much  elegance  and  beaaty. 
Seneca  has  been  long '%ind  justly  censured  for  the  afi*ectation  that  appears 
in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond  of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner  ; 
of  antithesis  and  quaint  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  often  expresses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force  ; 
though  his  style,  upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In 
English,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may 
be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to  or- 
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nament ;  Lord  Shaftesbary's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  philo- 
sophy dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ;  perhaps 
with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which  it 
mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of  dia* 
logue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  hare  giten  os 
some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works  ;  and  several  of  the  raodems 
ha?e  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may  be  executed 
in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none  but  the  speakers 
appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses,  or  as  the  recital  of  a  con- 
versation, where  the  author  iiimself  appears,  and  gives  an  accoant  of 
what  passed  in  discourse ;  which  is  the  method  that  Cicero  generafly 
follows*  But  though  those  different  methods  make  some  variatioa  in 
the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  compositions  is  at  bottom  the  same  in 
both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  phikaophica), 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  higli 
rank  among  th^  works  of  taste ;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  exe- 
cution than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  it  requires  more  than  merelj 
the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession.  It  ought  to 
be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversation  ;  exhibit- 
ing the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  suiting  to 
the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  which 
distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus  conducted,  gives  the 
reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by  means  of  the  debate  go- 
ing on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  a  fair  and  full  view  of  both 
sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  amused  with  polite  con- 
versation, and  with  a  display  of  consistent  and  well-supported  characters. 
An  author,  therefore,  who  has  genius  for  executing  such  a  compositioa 
after  this  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modern  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  of  any 
composition  of  this  sort ;  and  hating  the  outward  forms  of  coversa- 
lions,  and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  the  same,  as 
if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He  sots  up  a  Phi- 
lotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ;  who,  after  mutual 
compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  of  the  morning  or  even* 
ing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference 
concerning  some  great  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  farther  of  them 
is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning  no  doubt,  and 
of  good  principles ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose 
some  trivial  objections  ;  over  which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph ; 
and  leaves  his  skeptical  antagonist  at  the  end  much  humbled,  sod 
generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid 
manner  of  writing ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  some- 
thiog,  which  we  see  the  author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without 
the  spirit  of  conversation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to 
make  awkward  interruptions  ;  and  we  shouM  with  more  patience  bear 
the  author  continuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  his  principles,  thao  be  troubled  with  the  un- 
meaning appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dialogues. 
The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are  beautifolfy 
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painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom  Socrates  disputed, 
are  well  drawn ;  a  Tariety  of  personages  are  exhibited  to  as ;  we  are 
introdoced  into  a  real  conversation,  oAen  supported  with  much  life  and 
spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagina- 
tion, no  philosophical  writer,  ancieot  or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato. 
The  only  fault  of  his  imagination  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertiiitv  as  allows  it 
sometimes  to  obscure  his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  alle- 
gory, fiction,  enthusiasm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology.  The 
philosopher  is-,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  Whether  we  be  edified 
with  the  matfer  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner  ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impression 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  has 
introdoced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are  not 
so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some,  as  that 
"  De  Oratore"  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  supported.  They 
show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
tincient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  and  dignity.  The  author 
of  the  elegant  dialogue,  "  De  Causis  Corrupts  Eloquenti®,"  which  is 
annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintilian,  and  sometimes  to  those 
of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has  excelled,  Cicero,  in  this 
manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence  ;  though  his  subjects 
are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philosophical 
authors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  humorous  dialogue, 
and  has  caried  it  t^  great  perfection.  A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  His 
great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies  of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry 
of  philosophy,  which  prevailed  in  his  age  ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  successful  method  for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed 
in  his  dialogues,  especially  in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which 
are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  he  has  been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.  Fontenelle,. 
in  particular,  has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly 
and  agreeable ;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  bis  personages  be,  they 
all  become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composition 
are  more  difficult,^  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue,  to  exhibit 
characters  properly  distinguished  ;  as  calm  conversation  furnishes  none 
of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light,  which  the  active 
scenes,  and  interesting  situations  of  the  dniroa  afford.  Hence,  few  au- 
thors are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.  One 
of  the  most  r^arkable  in  the  English  language,  is  a  writer  of  the  last 
age.  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  divine  dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  natural  religion.  Though  his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete, 
and  his  speakers  be  marked  with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times, 
yet  the  dialogue  is  animated  by  a  variety  of  chtnracter  and  a  sprightliness 
of  conversation,  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this 
kind.  Bishop  Berkeley's  dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter, 
do  not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;'  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of  conver- 
sation properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing  which 
possesses  jt  kind  of  middle  place  between  the  serious  and  amusing  spe* 

Aaa 
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r.ies  of  composition.  Epi^lary  writiog  appears,  at  fintyiew,  to  ttrelch 
into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  ie  no  subject  wiiatever,  on  which  onie 
may  dot  convey  bis  thoughts  to  the  public- in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord 
SbaAesbury,  for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,, and  several  other  writers,  have 
chosen  to  give  this  form  to  philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  class  such  treatises  under  the  head  of  epistolary  compositioik 
Though  they  bear,  in  the  title  page,  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  the  first 
address,  the  friend  disappears,  and  we  see,  that  it  is,  in  troth,  the  public 
with  whom  the  author  corresponds.  Seneca's  epistles  are  oi|  this  sort. 
There  is  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as 
real  letters.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  oo 
moral  subjects;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put  into 
the  epistolary  form*  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on  some  for- 
mal topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation  to  «  person  under  distress, 
such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  the  countess  of  Essex  on  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such  occasions,  to  write  wholly 
as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to  assume  the  style  and  manDer  of 
one,  without  reprehension.  We  consider  the  author  not  as  writiog  a 
letter,  but  as  composing  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stance of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  subject 
to  the  cognizance  of  criticism  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the  easy 
and  familiat  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon  paper,  be- 
tween two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercovirse,  when  well  con- 
ducted, may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers  of  taste.  If  the 
subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the  more  valuable*  Even 
though  there  should  be  nothing  very  considerable  in  the  subject,  yet 
if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agreeable;  if  they  be 
written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  nuiy 
still  be  entertaining ;  more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest 
us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity 
which  the  public  has  always  discovered,  concerning  the  letters  of  emi- 
nent persons.  We  expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real 
character.  It  is  childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to 
find  the  whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise 
take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters 
from  one  friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation, 
we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  ia 
other  productions,  which  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  oar- 
selves  with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be 
at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 
Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolaxy 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acqu^ntance  with 
the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not  for  the 
author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural  and  simple; 
for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it  is  io  conversa- 
^  tion.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit.  These  are  graceftd 
'  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation:  when  they  flow  easily,  and 
without  bein|^  studied;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle 
always,  will  not  please  long.  The  style  ot  letters  should  not  b^  too 
highly  polished.  It.  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.^  All 
nicety  about  words,  betrays  study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  ap- 
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2»eunnieM  of  number  and  bannony  In  arrangement,  shoold  be  carefiilly 
avoided  in  letters.  The  beat  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors 
liave  written  with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dic- 
tates, always  flows  readily ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest ^ese,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere  com- 
pliment, congratulation,  or  affected  condolence,  which  have  cost  the 
authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  they  per- 
haps consider  as  their  tnaster-pieces,  never  fail  of  being  the  most  disa- 
greeable and  insipid  to  the  readers. 

It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondence,  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writing  to  the 
most  Intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject 
aad  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no  more  than  what  we 
owe  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond.  A 
tlovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writing,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want 
of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides,  6f  writing  letters  with  too  Careless 
n  band,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into  imprudence  in  what  they  write. 
The  first  requisite  both  in  conversation  and  correspondence^  is  to  attend 
to  all  the))roper  decorums  which  our  own  character,  and  that  of  others 
deinmid.  An  imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten 
and  pass  away ;  but  when  we  talce  the  pen  bto  our  hand,  we  must  re- 
member, that  <<  Lttera  scripta  manet." 

Pliny's  letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which  the 
aaeients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way..    They  are  elegant  and 

Kttte;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  an^iable  view  of  the  author. 
It,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much  of  Uie  lamp. 
They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  thuokingt  that 
the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to 
write  <mly  for  his  friends.  Nothiiig  indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an 
antfaor  who  publishes  his  own  letters,  to  diveM  himself  altogether  of 
attention  to  tne  opinion  of  the  world  in  %vhat  he  says ;  by  which  means 
he  becoitaes  much  less  agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if  without 
any  constraint  of  this  sort  he  were  writmg  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  epbtles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are  on  several 
aecovmta,  a  w  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real  busi- 
neari,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  composed  with  purity  and 
elegance,  but  without  the  least  affectation ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
uerit,  written  without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world. 
For  it  appears,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  aud  we 
are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  .his  treed- man  Tyro,  for  the  large 
eolleetion  that  was  made  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant, 
amounting  to  near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  mate- 
rial! of  the  history  of  that  age ;  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain 
of  Rome  in  its  free  state  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during 
that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ;  the 
huiat  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of 
iMmkind.  T6  hii  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open 

*  Sm  Us  letter  to  Atticus,  irhicli  waa  written  a  jear  or  two  before  his  death,  iu 
w^irii  be  teUs  him,  is  tnifwer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  his  epistles,  that  he  had  no 
collection  uf  them,  and  that  T}ro  had  only  about  seveatj  of  them. 

Ad.  Att.  16.  5. 
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himself  and  hit  heart,  ivith  entire  freedom.  In  the  cenrte  of  his  corns- 
pondence  with  others,  we  are  introdaced  into  acquaintance  with  several 
of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome;  and  it  |s  remarlcable  that  most  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  himself,  are  elegant  and  poltte  mi- 
ters :  which  serves  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  taste  and  manners  of 
that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  language,  is 

that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swill,  and  their  friends ;  partly  pobtished  in 

Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partljr  in  those  of  Dean  Swift.    Tliis  coUe<^lloa 

is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one ;  and  contains  mncfc 

wit  and  ingenuity.     It  is  not,  howeyer,  altogether  free  from  the  telt 

which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinemeaU 

In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different  persons,  contained  in  that  coUeo* 

tion,  we  find  many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  aimpUciif « 

Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  particular,  always  deserve  that  pndse. 

Dean  S  wid's  also  are  unaffected  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  soi  they 

exhibit  his  character  fully,  with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  Im 

wished,  for  the  honour  of  bis  memory,  that  his  epistolary  conrespoodenee 

had  not  been  drained  to  the  dregs,. by  so  many  successive  puUicatioaSy 

as  have  been  given  to  the  world.    Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  sf 

Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.    The  censure  dTwritliig  letters 

in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself.     There  is 

visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  letters,  ttisn 

in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.     He  had  formed  himself  en  the 

manner  of  Yoiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a  wit.    His  letters  to 

ladies  are  full  of  affectation.     Even  in  writing  to  his  fUends,  how  fsraed 

an  introduction  is  the  following  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison ;  **  1  am  more 

joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  macb  as  I 

wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy  wet  season;  but  it  is  his  &te  toe,  lilce' 

yours,  to  be  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  beer 

his  lustre.''   How  stiff  a  compliment  it  is  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atter- 

bury !  **  Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over, 

I  dare  say  you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  wius 

seeming  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  beutAhdiam 

for  a  better  season."    This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  iiarangue  ; 

but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  fidend  corresponding  with 

another.  ^^ 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much  adventags 
in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable  publieatlsiis. 
In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Yoiture  were  the  two  most  celebrated  episle- 
lary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  account  of 
his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style.  But  Yoiture  continued  losga 
fiivourite  author.  Hb  composition'is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  ahows  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  professed  a  wit  ti)  be  thoio«^J|f 
agreeable  as  a  letter  writer.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  are  now 
esteemed  the  most  accomplished  model  of  a  &miUar  correspondeace. 
They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon  trifles,  the  hicidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  conpii* 
ments,  a^d  expressions  of  fondness  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  wi&isl 
they  show  sucn  perpetual  spr^htlmess,  they  contain  such  easy  and  varied 
narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  painthtf^ 
perfectly  free  from  any  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  higb 
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]^iM.  The  letters  of  Lady^Mary  WorUey  M (mtague  are  not  onwortby 
of  betng  oamed  after  those  of  Mad.  de  Serign^.  They  hare  much  of 
Che  French  ease  and  rimcity  ;  and  retain  more  the  character  of  ^gree- 
aAiie  epbtotary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which  haye  appeared  in 
tlie  English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
^rose,  which  comprehends  a  Tery  namerons,  thoagh  in  general,  a  yery 
infiignificant  class  of  writings,  known  •by  the  name  of  romances  and  y 
Boyels.  These  may,  at  first  Ttew,  seem  too  insignificant  to  deserre 
that  any  particnlar  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  Bat  I  cannot  be  of 
this  optniop.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  qnotes  it  as 
the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  giro  him  the  making  of  ail  the  ballads  of 
a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their  laws.  The 
saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sense,  and  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us.  Foi^  any  kind  of  writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  ap- 
pearance, that  obtains  a  general  currency,  and  especially  tbat  early  pre? 
occupies  the  idkagination  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  par- 
ticular attention.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the 
morals  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful  pur* 
poses.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying  instruction, 
Ibr  punting  fiuman  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering  virtue  amiable  and  vice 
odious.  The  efiect  of  well-contrived  stories,  towards  accomplishing 
theae  purposes,  is  stronger  than  ^ny  efilsct  that  can  be  produced  by  sim* 
pie  and  naked  instruction  ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all 
^gea,  have  more  or  less  employed  fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge.  These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing  consider- 
ed io  itself,  but  the  faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to 
any  contempt.  Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  bisto* 
vy,  as  a  proof  of  the  greatoem  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  ob- 
aerrea  very  ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common 
train  of  affairs  which  we  behold  going  on  io  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor 
give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
■land  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  illustrioua 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splendid 
order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  <^  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments than  what  we  find  here ;  because  we  meet  not  with  these  in 
trae  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  create  worlds  accord- 
ing to  our  fency,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious  desires :  "  Accom-, 
modando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  **  rerom  simulachra  ad  animi 
desidqpa,  non  snbmittendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio,  et  historia."*  Let 
us  then,  since  the  subject  wants  neither  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  ob- 
aervatiotts  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  history,  and  the  different 
Ibnns  it  has  assumed  in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  Tery  ancient  The  genius  of  the 
eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much  turned 
towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity,  their  philo- 
sophy, and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  parables.  The 
Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabianst   were  all  famous  for  their  tales. 

*  "  Aeeommodatiiig  the  appearaaces  of  things  to  the  dettres  of  the  mind,  not  hriDg*> 
tag  down  the  mind,  «•  history  aiid^ilosopby  do,  to  the  coarse  of  erents." 
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The  '*  Aiibiao  Night's  EoteHainmeDts"  are  (bb  prednbtioQ  of  a 
tic  tterention,  but  of  a  rich  nnd  amusing  imnginatidD ;  exhihitiog  a  m 
lar  and  curtons  display  of  manoen  and  cliaractere,  and  beaiiti6ed  widi 
a  rery  humane  morality.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the 
Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales  ;  bat  tibey  have  now  perished,  akid,  fron  aay 
account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear  to  hare  been  of  the  loose  and 
wanton  kind.  Some  fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  cocnpostd 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Apoleios,  AchiUea  Tatrai^ 
and  Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  ^ 
them  are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  \:riticism. 

During  the  d«|rk  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and  very 
singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the  woiM, 
The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal  govemmeot 
preTSiled  ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an  allowed  method 
of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour ;  the  appoijitiiient  of 
ehampions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not  mnintain  their  own 
rights  by  the  sword ;  tojcether  with  the  institution  of  militikl'y  tourna- 
ments, in  which  different  kingdoms  vied  with  one  an'pther,  gave  rise,  in 
those  times,  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  tho 
most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankibd.  Upon  (his  were 
founded  those  romances  of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  idea! 
chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  &ct* 
Ther^  was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world, 
hardly  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not 
only  kflights  setting  forth  to  redress  all  nianner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every 
page,  magicians^  dragon^,  and  giants,  Invulnerable  men^  winged  horses^ 
^chanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles  ;  adventures  absolutelj  ioere- 
dible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to  the  legends, 
afid  superstitioiis  notions  concerning  magic  and  necrOknancy,  which  (boa 
prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writings  of  the  highly  nsofal 
and  heroic  kind*  Their  knights  iVere  patterns,  not  of  couVi^^  uerely, 
Imt  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  fidelity  ;  atid  the  heroineo 
were  no  less  distinguished  for  modesty,  delicacy,  And  the  utmost  digaHy 
of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  composition^  that  received  the  oame  of  roman- 
ces. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learned  Bnliop 
of  Avranche,  to  the  Proven9al  Troubadoures,  a  sort  of  story-tellers 
and  banis  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where  there  subsisted  some  renaias 
of  literature  and  poetir.  ,  T^e  language  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Q^lic,  called  the  Roman  or  Romance 
language ;  and  their  stories  being  written  in  that  lapgu^,  hence,  it  is 
said  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictittona  com- 
position. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Turptn,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century.  The 
subiect  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  or  Paladins, 
in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  of  Spain  ;  the  same  stab- 
joct  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Forioeo, 
which  is  truly  a  diiv'alry  romance,  as  extravagant  as  any  of  the  rest, 
hut  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic,  eoxbellished  With  the  highest  gracea 
of  poetiy.  The  Roniailce  of  Tnrpin  was  followed  by  AibadU  de  6«rft 
and  many  more  of  the  same  stamp.  The  Crusades  both  furnished  new 
matter,  and  increased  the  spirit  for  such  writings  ;  the  Christiana  against 
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tbe  S«rao«Dt  oSmI*  the  commoo  gromidnork  of  th«n  f  avd  from  the  I  Itb 
to  Am  IStk  centory,  thejr.  coDtinoed  to^  bNewitcb  all  Europe,  ia  Spain, 
irkere  the  taste  for  this  9ort  of  writmg  had  beeo  most  greedily  caught, 
liie  iDgenioas  CervaDtes,  in  the  beginuing  of  the  16tb  ceDiory,  con- 
tribfited  greatly,  to  explode  it ;  and  the  aholitioo  of  touroaments,  the 
prebibitioo  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  encbaotmeDta, 
wmA  tkft  change  in  geoeral  of  manners  tbrougboot  all  Europe,  began  ta 
gjire  a  new  turn  to  fictilions  composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrma  of  D'Urf(6,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia 
'nod  Cleopnira  of  Mad«  Scoderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Shilip  Sidney,  and 
other  grate  and  stalely  cosnpoeitione  in  the  saiqe  slyle.  These  may  be 
conatdiered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance  writing*  The  hero- 
mm  and  the  gaUantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous  torn  of  the  chirnli^  ro* 
mance, was  still  preserved;  but  the  dragons,  the  necromancers,  and 
the  enchanted  cwtles,  were  banished,  and  some  amaU  resemblance  to, 
boman  nature  was  introduced  Still,  however,  there  was  too  mnch  of 
the  marvellous  in  them  to  pieaae  an  age  which  dow  aspired  to  refinement* 
The  ehacacters  were  discerned  to  be  strained  ;  the  style  to  be  swoln  ; 
(he  adventures  incredible ;. the  books  themselves,  were  voluminous  and 
tediofis. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and  froa^ 
magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar  novel.  These 
novels^  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
King  Charles  11.  were  in  geoeral  of  a  trifling  nature,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction.  Since  that  time, 
however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reforma- 
tion introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing.  Imitations  of  life  and 
character  have  been  made  their  principal  object.  Relations  have  been 
professed  to  be  given  of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interest- 
ing situations,  such  as  may  actually  occur  in  life  ;  by  means  of  which, 
what  is  laudable  or  defective  in  character  and  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
ont,  and  be  placed  in  a  useful  light.  Upoi)  this  plan  the  French  have 
pioduced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias,  by  Le  Sage, 
la  a  book  full  of  good  Ho»^  and  in^trnptive  knowle^gc^  of  the  wprld. 
The  work9  of  Maurivsinx,  ^flj^ecially  bis  JMiariaQue*  discqvi^  great  re* 
fiosmeot  of  thought,  great  penetration  intQ  human  nature,  and  paint* 
with.  9»  very  delicate  pencil,  som^  of  the  nicest  sbiides  and,  features  in. 
ibft  d{i^fw:tion  of  chara«^tem.  The  Nouvelte  Heloi^/e  Ojf  Eo^qsseai^  ia  e. 
production  of  a  v/ary  singular  kind  ;  in  many  of  tb^  ey.epts  which  are- 
i^ht^  impi^ohabje  and  uooatniid.;  in  some  of  tbQ  details  tedioosi  and 
bwMOttk^  of  the  scenes  .which  are  dkscnhefUustly  bjameiible ;,  butwithd* 
fer.  thf^,  p.ow;er  of  eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  seoUmieint,  for  ardour 
sf  pempfi,  eputled  tp  rapk;  among,  the  high^t  prod^aion^  ef  fictitious, 
hiitpiy^ 

In  tbii.kjad  of  writing  we  are,  it  most  be  coo/e^s^d,  in  Great  Britain^ 
inferiqr  to  tbe  Fren/ch*  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably  qor  draw  cha- 
ceotera  with,  so  much  delicacy  ;  yet  wi9.are>n^t  without  some  perform- 
woes  whjwh  discover  the  strength. of  the  British  geiuQ«»  No  fiction,  in 
ai^y  iaog^ge,  was  ever  beUer  supported  than  the  adventvures.  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe*  While  it  is  carried  on.  with  that  appearance,  of  truth  and 
sinipJicitgr>  which  tdkes  a  strong  hold  of  the.  imagination  of  all.readerq, 
it  soggestsi  at  the  same  .time*  Tery  useful  instruction.;  by  showing  how 
moch.  thewnsitire  posrert.  of  joan  may  be  e^ierted  for  surmounting  the 
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dtflkoltiefl  of  any  external  situation.  Mr.  Fielding's  DOrels  are  lugMy 
distiogaished  for  their  humour ;  a  humour,  frhich,  if  not  of  the  oMMife- 
fined  and  delicate  kiud»  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  hioMelf.  The  clui- 
xacters .  which  he  draws  are  lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the 
strokes  of  a  bold  pencil.  The  general  scope  of  his  litories  is  favocinfaie 
to  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest 
work,  the  artful  conduct  of  the  fable,  and  the  subsenriency  of  all  the 
incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserves  much  praise.  The 
most  moral  of  all  our  novel  writers,  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Cla- 
rissa, a  writer  of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity 
and  genius ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  pf  spianiog  oat 
pieces  of  amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  per- 
formances which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adven- 
tures, and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  ofteo  ionoceat, 
yet  are  most  commonly  insipid  ;  and  though  in  the  general  it  oi]^t  to  be 
admitted  that  characteristioal  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and  apoo  life, 
without  extravagance,  and  without  licentiousness,^  might  furnish  aa  ^grea- 
able  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet  according  as  these  wri- 
tings have  been,  for  the  most  part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confaased 
that  they.oftener  tend  to  dissipation  and  Idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose. 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  ifiake  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


KATURE  OF  POETRY— ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS-- 

VERSIFICATION. 

« 

I  HAVE  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  writing 
in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition.  Befere 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  I  desi^i  tMs 
lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in  genera! ;  wherein  I 
shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  aa  account  of  its-  rise  and  origin,  mod  maka 
some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  numbers. 

Our  first  Inquiry  must  be,  what  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it  diCsr 
firom  prose  ?  The  answer  toihis  question  is  not  as  easy  as  might  at  fint 
be  imagined  ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed  much,  concemiog  tkt 
proper  defihition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made  its  essence  to  conaist  ta 
fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Plata. 
But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  definition ;  for  though  fictioo  may  have 
a  great  share  in  many  poetical  compositions,  yet  many  subjects  ot  poetiy 
may  not  be  feigned  ;  as  where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  aetosiff 
exist,  or  pours  forth  the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart  Others  hare 
made  the  characteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  this  is  Aoarthar 
loose  ;  for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry;  and  an  inatsftioii 
of  human  manners  and  characters,  may  be  carried  on  in  the  hambleit 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  loft^  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can  be 
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f  iren  of  poetry,  is,  "  That  it  Is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  enlirened 
imaginaCioD,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regolar  number^/'  The 
iiietorian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  primarily  to  the  onderstanHing :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to 
persnade,  or  to  ini^tract.  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  pleiise 
aoH  to  move  ;  and,  therefore,  it  \9  to  the  imagination,  and  the  paspions, 
thai  he  speaks.  He  m^y,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to  in- 
flrnct,  and  to  reform  ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
that  he  arcomph«(hes  thi.^  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
fome  interesting  object  which  (irps  his  imagination,  or  engages  his  pas- 
sions;  and  lihicb,  of  course,  communicates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  ele- 
vation suited  to  his  ideai«;  very  different  from  that  mode  of  expression, 
which  is  natural  to' the  mind  in  its  calm,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added 
to  my  definition,  that  this  language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  Is  form^ed, 
ma$t  commonly^  into  regular  numbers ;  because,  though  versification  be, 
hi  general,  the  exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  form^ 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose  ; 
fluch  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  comedies ;  antl  there  is  also  a  speci<>8  of 
proee  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  ^n  its  tone,  as 
to  approach  very  near  poetical  numbers  ;  such  as  the  Telemachus  of 
Fenelon ;  and  the  English  translation-  of  Ossian.  The  truth  is,  verse 
and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  shade. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit  where  eloquence  ends, 
and  poetry  begins;  nor  i?*  there  any  occasion  for  being  very  precise 
abootthe  boundaries,  a^  long  as  the  nature  of  each  is  understood.  These 
are  the  minotias  of  criticism,  concerning  which  frivulous  writers  are  al- 
ways disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which  deserve  not  any  particular  dis- 
cussion. The  truth  and  justness  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  giyen 
of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  account  which  I  am  now  to 
give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  %\  ill  tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am 
afterward  to  deliver,  conreming  it*  various  kinds. 

•  The.  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  inven- 
tion of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to  Or- 
pheus, Linus,  and  Mu«seus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  persons  as 
these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bard$  in  the  Grecian  countries. 
But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among  nations  where 
^ey  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine, 
that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations. 
They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  all  na- 
tions, and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  iti  nature,  they 
have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a  concurrence  of  tavourable  cir- 
cumstances,. carried  to  a  greater  perfection  in  t«ome  countries  thai\  in 
others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  deserts  and  the  viM^ ;  we  must  eo  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and 
of  shepherds ;  to  the  highest  antiquity  ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of 
manners  among  mankind.     . 

It  has  been  oAen  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity  affirms, 
that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this  seemingly 
strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  understood. 
There  never  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which  r^en  con- 
versed together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble  and  scanty 
prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  carried  on  inter- 
course among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  necasiitiaa  of  life. 
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But  fr^ni  the  very  be^iDniog  of  society,  there  were  occasions  on  wbtck 
they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  public  assemblies ;  and  on 
all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  music,  song,  and  dance,  made 
their  principal  entertainment.  It  is  chiefly  in  America,  that  we  ha?e  had 
the  opportunity  of  b^ing  made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  sarage  slate/ 
We  learn  from  the  particular  and  coot  urrin^  account*  of  travellers,  that 
among  all  the  nations  of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  north- 
ern tribes,  uith  whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song 
are,  at  all  their  meetinp,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves 
most  on  such  occasions ;  that  it  i^  m  t$ongs  they  celebrate  their  religiom 
rites;  that,  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities,  the 
death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on  their  vie* 
tories  ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation  and  their  heroes  ;  ex- 
cite each  other  to  perform  great  exploits  in  war,  or  to  suffer  death  and 
torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  lirsi  beginning  of  poetic  composition,  in  those 
rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  o(  fancy  or  passion  suggested  to 
untaught  men^when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by  their  meeting 
together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would  early  distinguish 
this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  conversed  on  the  common 
occurrences  of  life  ;  namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the 
employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  to  that  whkh 
most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination ;  or 
%vhich  was  most  accommodated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which 
he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects 
do  not  appear  to  us  such  as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  as 
see  t^^m*  We  magnify  and  exaggerate  ;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others 
in  what  causes  our  emotion ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selTes  to  things  innnimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  ari'^e  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we  now  dis- 
tingui!*h  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia,  simile,  Sic^ 
but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language  of  poetry,  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musici!in  by  nature*  The  same  impulse  whieh 
prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain  melody,  or 
modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or  srief,  of  admiration, 
love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound,  which  partly  from  nature, 
partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  tho 
'  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and  poetry^ 
therefore,  had  the  same  rise ;  they  were  prompter!  by  the  same  occa- 
sions; they  were  united  in  soni; ;  and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united, 
they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually  to  heij^hten  and  exalt  e^ich  other's 
power.  The  flrsr  poets  fi>ung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  call  ver<iflration,  or  woids  arranged  in  a  more  artfoJ 
order  than  prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The 
liberty  of  transposition,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  1  observed, 
would  natur.illy  a^^ume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some 
sort  of  numbers  that  feJl  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first.     Bot 
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the  pleasare  was  feft ;   it  was  stadied ;  and  versification,  by  degreesi 
passed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions  which 
were  eithei*  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition,  coo)d\>eno 
other  than  poetical  compositions.  No  other  bat  these,  con  Id  draw  the 
attention  of  men  in  their  rade,  nncivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  knew  no 
other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse,  had  no  power  to  attract 
savage  Iribet*,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that 
coold  either  Touse  the  speaker  to  pour  himself  forth^  or  draw  the  crowd 
to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  mu.^ic,  and  of  song.  This 
vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other,  could  be  employed  by  chiefs  apd  legis- 
lators, when  they  meant  to  int^truct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is, 
likewise,  a  farther  reafton  why  such  compositions  only  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity;  because,  before  *  writing  was  invented,  songs  only 
could  last,  and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gHve  assist^ince  to  the  memory^ 
by  the  help  of  numbers  ;  fathers  repeHted  and  sung  them  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  by  thi^  oral  tradition  of  national  balhids,  were  conveyed  all 
the  historical  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  nations, 
bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests,  phi- 
losophers, and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions -in  poetry. 
Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their  most  ancient  bards,  are  represented 
as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  laws  and  civilization. 
Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  composed  ;* 
and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  history  had 
appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner  amonc  all  other  nations,  poems  and  songs  are  the 
first  objects  that  make  their  appearance-  Among  the  Scythian  or  Gothie 
nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  or  poets  ;  and  it 
is  from  their  runic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers  of  their  history, 
such  as  Saxo-Grammaticus,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  derived  their 
chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland^ 
we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards  ^ere  held,  and  how  great  in« 
fiaeuce  they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both  poets  and  musi- 
cians,  as  all  the  first  poets  in  every  country  were.  They  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  sovereign  ;  they  recorded  all  his  great 
exploits ;  they  were  employed  as  the  ambassadors  between  contending 
tribes,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred. 

From  this  .deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquities  of  all  countries,  so  we  may  expect, 
that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  re/narkable-resemblance,  during 
the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occasions  of  their  being 
composed,  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Tlie  praises  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors,  the  recital  of  martial  deeds, 
fODgs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  and  death 
of  their  countrymen,  occur  among  all  nations  ;  and  the  same  enthtisiasm 
and  fire,  the  same  wild  and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise 
and  glowing  style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  gene- 
ral distinguishing  characters  of  alhthe  most  ancient  original  poetry. . ,  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have  been  long  accuntomed  to  call 
the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  tibe  earliest  poetksd 

*  Strabe,  1- 10. 
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prodactioDS  came  to  us  from  the  east)  is  in  truth  do  more  oriental  tham 
occidentHi ;  it  is  characteri^^tical  of  an  age  rather  than  of  a  country  ;  and 
belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  period  which  firet  gires 
rise  to  music  and  to  song.  Mankind  ne^er  resemble  each  other  so  mach 
as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society.  Its  subs«*quent  revolutionrgiTe 
birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of  character  among  nations,  and  divert 
into  channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
nersy  which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 

.Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however, 
•ion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  fir!«t  poetry  of  nations  ;  chiefly 
according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a  more  gentle,. 
spirit ;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Gothic  poetry  re- 
markably fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood  ;  while 
the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs  turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upoa 
milder  subjects.  The  Celtic  poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly 
of  the  martial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  teoder- 
ness  and  refinement ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry 
among  the  Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which 
bad  been  established  for  ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us  : 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos 

Laudibus  in  longum  vatea  difliindiUs  stum, 

Plurima  securi  fudistb  carmioa  bardi.*  L.  41. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have  sood 
received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  mformed  concemiiig 
the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Museus,  who  treated  of  creation 
and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  rise  of  things  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,  and  pro- 
ceeded wit&  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement  than  moat  other 
nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  poeti 
of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry  was  the 
earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.!  Tbe  ancient 
Arabs,  we  are  informed,|  valued  themselves  much  on  their  metrical com> 
positions,  which  were  of  two  sorts  ^  the  one  they  compared  to  loom 
pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.-  In  the  former,  the  sentences  or 
verses  were  without  connexion  ;  and  their  beauty  arose  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  expression,  and  tbe  acuteness  of  the  sentiment.  The  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally  comprehended  in  such  iade* 
pendent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed  into  verse.  In  this  respect,  tbey 
bear  a  considerable  re^emb^nce  to  the  provorbs  of  Solomon  ;  a  great 
part  of  which  book  consists  of  unconnected  poetry,  like  the  looae  pearls 
of  the  Arabians.  The  same  form  of  composition  appears  also  io  the 
book  of  Job.  Tbe  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
a  more  regular  structure,  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their  poet- 
ical writings. 

'^  Too  too,  ye  bards,  wbom  sacred  raptures  fire. 
To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  couotry's  lyre. 
Who  cooseci'ftte  io  your  immortal  strain, 
Brare  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain ; 
Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew,  ' 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  soi^s  pursue.  Bowe. 

t  Tid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap,  de  la  Poesie  des  Persans. 

X  Tid.  PreUiBiaaiy  Oixoane  to  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran* 
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Doling  the  infancy  of  poetry^all  (he  different  kinds  of  it  lay  confused, 
and  -.vere  iiiin|;led  in  the  same  composition,  according  as  inclination, 
enthtisiasni,  or  casonl  incidents,  directed  the  poet's  strain.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to  af^Hume  those  different  regular 
forms,  and  to  •be  distint^uished  bv  tho^e  difft^rent  names  under  which  we 
now  know  them.  But  m  the  tirst  rude  slate  of  poetical  effusion!^,  we 
can  easily  discern  the  seeds  Awi  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular 
poetry.-  Odes  and  hymns  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the 
first  compositions  ;  according  .is  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feel- 
ings, by  eiultiuion,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would  as 
natnr^lly  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends.  The  re- 
cital of  the  achievements  of  their  heroei>,  and  their  ancestors ,  gave 
birth  to  what  .we  now  call  epic  poetry  ;  and  as  not  cont^'nt  with  simply 
reciting  tbese«  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  meet- 
ings, to  represent  them,  by  introdacin^  different  bards,  speakmg  in  the 
character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other,  we  find  in  this  the 
first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages  of  ^ 
society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now,  from  each  T 
other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  then  mixed 
together,  but  all  th^tt  we  now  call  letters,  or  composition  of  any  kind, 
was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first,  history,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
were  all  the  same.  N¥hoever  wanted  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to 
inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  whateyer  was  the 
euhject,  accompanied  his  sentiment  and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song. 
This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  society,  when  the  character  and  oc- 
CQpatioiis  of  the  ha<4bandman  and  the  budder,  the  warrior  and  the  st;ites- 
man,  were  united  in  one  person.  When  the  progress  of  societv  broui^ht 
on  a  separation  of  the  different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led 
also  by  degrees  .to  a  separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from 
each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented  ;  records  of  past 
transactions  began  to  be  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the  »«nbject8  of  policy 
and  Qselul  ^rts,  wiffhed  now  to  be  instructed  and  informed,  as  well  as  ' 
moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the  affairs  of  life  ;  aad  were 
interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous,  in  past  transactions.  The 
historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the  but^kins  of  poetry  ;  he  wrote 
in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a  faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  for- 
mer events.  The  philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  under- 
standing. The  orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained 
more  or  less  of  the  ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as 
it  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art, 
calcolated  chiefly  to.  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as 
related  to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion, 
mosic,  was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it. 

These  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  Into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  of  each. 
Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  perhaps  more 
vigorons  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  .  It  included  then,  the  whole  burst . 
of  the  human  mind  ;  the  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It 
spoke  then  tl^  language  of  passion,  and  no  other  ;  for  to  passion,  it 
owed  its  birth.    Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects,  which  to  him  seem- 
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«d  gr^at,  by  evenUi,  which  interested  his  coaotrj  or  bis  frieiidt,  die 
early  bard  aro^e  and  sang.  He  sung  indeed  in  wild  and  disordeilj 
strains,  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart ;  they  were  the 
ardent  jconceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment,  oC  sorrow  or  friendship, 
which  he  poured  forth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  mde  usd 
artless  strain  of  the  6rst  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find 
somewhat  that  captivates  and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  i^ges,  whea 
poetry  became  a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gaiof  aotbon 
began  to  affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolljr  in  Ibeir  clo- 
sets, they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  ei press  it ; 
Cbey  tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  inight  ^ve 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  mut^ic  from  poetry,. produced  conseqaences  not£i> 
Tourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful  Is 
music*  ^  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and  animated 
poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musical  sound.  The 
music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple ;  and 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  the  voice  conld 
adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical  instruments,  such  as  flutes, 
and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been  early 
invented  among  some  nations ;  but  no  more  was  intended  by  these  in- 
struments, than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the 
melody  of  song.  The  poet's  strain  was  always  heard  ;  and  from  maBj* 
circuoistances,  it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  amoqg 
other  nations,  the  bard,  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or 
lyre  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was,  when  it  pro- 
duced all  those  great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient 
history.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  fivm  music 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song^  we  are  to  look  for  strong  eipressioo, 
^Jfid  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental  mu- 
sic came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's  song,  and 
formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of  .harmony,  it  lost 
all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with  strong  emotions; 
and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polished  and  luxurious 
nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains  of 
its  first  and  origmal  connexion  with  music.  By  being  uttered  in  sonff, 
it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement  of  words 
and  syllables,  very  different  in  different  countries ;  but  such  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agreeable  in  soondi 
Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic  of  poetrj  which  we  now  csll 
verse  ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  o£ 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature  ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were  I 
to  pursue  it  aa  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions, which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as  muiiite,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English  versification. 

Nations,  whose  langu;ige  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is,  the  length 
or  shortness  of  their  syllables.    Others,  who  did  not  make  the  qunti- 

'VSse  Th.  BrowB*s  DissertatioB  on  tin  Mk^^Cn^md  Qefm^mrf  Podrfni 
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ties  nf  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pronouncing  them, 
rested  the  melody  of  their  Terse  upon  the  number  ot  syllables  it  con- 
tained, upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and  pauses  in  it,  and  fre- 
qaently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds,  which  we  call  rhyme. 
The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Gredce  and  Romans ;  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest  number  at  least,  was  known 
to  have  a  hxed  and  determined  quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing rendered  this  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  tras  count- 
ed precis^y  equal*  in  time  to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
number  of  syllables  contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to 
vary.  It  may  extend  to  17 ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  iewer  than 
13 ;  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in 
.  every  hexameter  verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  lung  sylla- 
bles. In  order  to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the 
proper  mixture  and  'succession  of  long  and  short  sylables,  which  ought 
to  compose  it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet, 
daetyles,  spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  trie'd  the  ac- 
aaracy  of  composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which  might 
be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both  of  these  is  the 
same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fiftb  foot  was  regularly  to  be 
a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  altogether 
oot  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not  in  this 
respect  to  the  Greek  or  Latui.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no  regard  to 
quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many  words  we  have, 
especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity, 
or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably  fixed ;  but  great  numbers 
we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two  syllables,  and 
vrlth  almost  all  of  our  monosyllables.  In  general,  the  difference  made  be-/ 
tween  long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  is 
so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us  (pr  making  them 
either  long  or  short  at  pleasure,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little 

-  *  Some  writers  imagine,  tkat  the  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  ban  in  mueic,  and  to  form  maaieal  intervals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  the  ear  in 
the  pronunciatio|i  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  the  ease,  every  kind  of  verse  must  have 
bad  a  peculiar  onler  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  prosodies  show, 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  being  measured  in- 
diflerently,  by  ajseries  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instance,  what  is  called  the 
Asclepedean  verse  (in  which  the  first  Ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be  scanned 
either  by  a  Spondens,  two  Choriambus's,  and  a  Pyrricbiu«  ;  or  by  a  Spondeus,  a  Dac- 
tytus  succeeded  by  a  Ossura,  and  two  Dactylus's.  The  common  Pentameter,  and 
•ome  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  the  verse 
remains  always  the  eame,  though  it  be  scanned  by  diflferent  feet.  This  proves,  that 
the  metrical  feet  were  not  sensible  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but  were  intend- 
ed only  to  regulate  its  constniction ;  or  applied  as  measuree,  to  try  whether  the 
suecesaion  of  long  and  short  syllables  was  such  as  suited  the  melody  of  the  verse  : 
aB<M0  feet  of  dirorent  kinds  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  this-  purpose,  hence  it 
happened,  that  some  forms  of  verse  were  capable  of  being  scanned  in  different  ways, 
for  measuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  9ther  feet  were  found  so  proper  as  Daetyles  and 
Spoadees,  and  therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformly  scanned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of 
dM  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  Une.  *  From  a  mtsapprebension 
of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion  has  sometimos  sriaen  among  writers,  in 
tieatlflg  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  tad  oC  EngUt h  Terse. 
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effect  in  English  versification.  The  onlj  peree|i|ible  difference 
eur  syllables,  arises  from  some  of  them  beint^  uttered  with  that 
pei'cussion  of  voice,  which  we  call  accent.  This  accent  does  not  ahvajs 
make  the  syllable  longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only  (  and  il 
is  upon  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  meiodj 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in  re- 
citing them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  qoanCilies 
are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured  :  whereas 
if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse  dictates,  its  me- 
lody will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  Is  of  what  may  be  called  iambae  strae- 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession  nearly  alternate  of  syUablea^ 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented;  With  regard  to  the 
place  of  the^e  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the  aake 
of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,, the  line  begins  with  an  un- 
accented syllable  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  it,  two  unaccented 
syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are  either  five  or 
four  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of  syllables  b  tea, 
unless  when  an  Alexandrian  verse  is  occasionally  admitted.  In  verses 
not  Alexandrian)  instances  occur  where  the  line  appears  to  have  more 
than  the  limited  number.  'But  in  such  instances,  1  apprehend  it  will  be 
found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are  so  slurred  in  pronoancing, 
as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the 
usual  bounds.  < 

Another  essehtial  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  onr  verse,  Is 
the  c»sural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line.  Some 
pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the  verse  of  moel 
nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  In 
the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That  is,  a  verse  of  twelre 
syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth  syllable,  there  Mb 
regularly  and  indispensably,  a  caestiral  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  two 
equal  hembtichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  lines  of  Boiiean's 
to  the  king : 

Jeune  et  vaillant  heros  ]  dont  la  haste  ssgease 
N*e5t  poiot  le  fruit  tsrdif  |  d'one  lente  vieilleMS, 
Qui  seul  Mils  Ministre  |  k  I'ezample  dea  Dieuz 
Soutiens  tout  par  loi  meme  |  et  Tois  tous  par  ses  feaz. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed;  the  one-hall  of  the  line  always 

answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on  the 

ear  without  intermission  or  change  ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect  in  tbeir 

verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  heroic 

poetry.     On  the  other  baud,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  of  our  £ag- 

fbh  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four,  different 

syllables  in  the  line.     The  pause  may  fall  after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6tJi, 

or  the  7th  syllable ;  and  according  as  the  pause  is  placed  after  one  ar 


♦  See  this  well  illastrated  in  Lord  Mooboddo's  Treatise  of  th4  Origin  -^  .  .-„ 

of  Language^  Vol.  II.  under  the  head  of  the  Prosody  of  language.  He  showf  that 
thi«  18  not  the  only  con.xtitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that  by  our  manner  of  leadiag 
Latin  irerae,  wcr  ni^kc  iu  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  proiioaaae  it 
accordins  to  the  ancient  quantities,  00  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  sylWhia 
equal  to  two  «hort  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  aad  Dnaccanted-syi- 
lables,  only  miied  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  verse.  No  Rm 
possibly  anderstaad  our  pronaociation. 
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ether  of  the  syUables,  the  melody  of  the  vene  is  much  changed,  its  air 
and  cadence  are  diTersified.  By  this  means,  uncommon  richness  and 
rartetj  are  added  to  English  versiBcatlon. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  thftt  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the  brisk- 
est melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given  to  the 
line.  In  the  followbig  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has, 
with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the  verse  to  the 
subject.  - 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiM  |  and  infidels  adore ; 

Her  lively  looks  |  a  sprightly  miod  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  anfizM  as  those. 

Favours  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends. 

Oft  she  rejects  |  but  never  once  offends.  x 

l^hen  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line  into 
two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse  loses 
that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  f6rmer  pause,  and 
becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  Howing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Ba)efa  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wisjh  resigned. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenor  of  the 

music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.    The  verse  marches  now  with  a  more 

slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  either  of  the  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  sou  |  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  |  O  goddess,  sing ! 

But  the  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes 'still  more  sensible,  when  the 
panae  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  the  end  of 
the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs  the  seldomest, 
Init  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow 
.  Alexandrian  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ;  and  for  this  reason, 
fliich  lines  almost  nevei'  occur  together,  but  are  used  in  finishing  the 
couplet*  , 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  murmur  still, 
Long  lov'd  ador'd  ideas !  f  all  adieu. 

1  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in  these,  our 
verification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As  blank  verse  is  of  a  freer 
kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or  tone,  the  pauses  m  it^ 
and  the  effect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  con- 
structed, however,  entirely  upon  the  same  principles  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  the  pause.  There  are  some,  who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety 
and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of 
mnrieal  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their 
place,  but  afler  any  one  syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the 
sense  dfarecta  it  to  be  placed.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of 
the  versis ;  since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  to 
the  meaning,  not  by  the  music.  But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary  both 
'  to  the  nature  of  veraificatlon,  and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.* 

*  la  tbe  Italian  heroie  terse  employed  by  Tasso  in  hie  Gierusalemme,  and  Ariosto 
In  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  sam^  Yaried  nature  with  those  which  I  bare 
ahowB  to  belong  to  English  venification,  a«d  fall  after  the  eame  four  syllables  ia  the 
line.  Marmoatel,  ia  Ins  Foeti(|ue  Fraacoiae,  Vol.  L  p.  86 S»  takes  notice  that  this  con* 
ttructioa  of  Terse  is  conMien  to  the  Italians  and  the  English ;  and  defends  the  oni- 
formity  of  the  French  cssurtl  pause  upon  this  grouad,  that  the  aUsmstiOft  of  maseulioe 

C  0  c- 
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Tho86  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the  paose,  prompted  by 
the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  sense,  or  at  least 
does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  intermpt  the  meaning.  Wherever  any  oppoai- 
tton  between  the  music  and  the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  I  observed 
before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method 
of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  dictates, 
neglecting  or  slurring  th'e  caesural  pause;  which  renders  the  line  leas 
graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal  defect 
in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at  the  end  of 
every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this  ;  and  allows  the  lines  to 
run  into  each  other  with  as  greatliberty  as  the  Latin  hexameter  permits, 
perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjects  d* 
dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  than 
rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme  are  unfavourable 
to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a 
tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and  degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  tocom* 
positions  of  a  temperate  strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  requi- 
red In  the  sentiments,  nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastords, 
elegies,  epistles,  satires,  &c.  To  tliese  it  communicates  that  degree  of 
elevation  which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance 
sufficiently  distinguishes  the  st^le  from  prose.  He  who  should  write  such 
poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  unpleasing.  In 
order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged  to  affect  a  pomp  ef 
language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

^Though  I  join  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  rhyme  finds  its 
'proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  I 
can  by  no  meaas  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  poured  out 
against  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for 
children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish 
ages.  Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  be- 
cause these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their  words,  by  their  libertjr 
of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  muaical  pro- 
nunciation, could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse  without  its  aid.  But  ft 
does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must  be  barbarous  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  destitute  of  these  advantages.  Every  language  haa 
powers  and  gracesi  and  music  peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming 
,  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in  another.  Rhyme  was  barbarooa  in  Late ; 
and  an  attempt  to  construct  English  verses,  after  the  &rm  of  hexameters, 
and  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  ii  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is  not  true 
that  rhjme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.  On  the  contraiy,  it  liaa 
obtained,  under  different  forms,  in  the  verification  of  most  known  ff**i<fft». 
It  is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe;  it  is 
said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Americans.  This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return  of  similar 
sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mankind.  A  mi  if  * 
any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of  pauses,  to  cany  both 

and  feminine  rhymes,  furnishes  soiBcient  varietv  to  the  FVeneh  poetxv ;  wberets  tba 
ebiDgeofmofement,  occasioned -by  the  fourdimrent  fpanses  in  £i%l&ih  and  Italiiiv 
verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  difentty.  On  the  head  of  psusce  in 
English  vendfication,  see  the  Elements  of  CrtticifBi,  chap.  18.  sect.  4. 
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elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear  must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a  modern 
species  of  versification.  The 'measure  generally  used' in  the  days  of 
Qjiieen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the  stanza  of 
eight  lines,  such  as  Spencer  employs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  ;  a  mea- 
sure very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought 
couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterward  established  the  usage. 
Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse;  Dryden  perfected  it.  Mr.  Pope's  versi- 
fication has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth  in  the  highest 
degree  :  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than  that  of  any  who  went 
before  him.  He  introduced  one  considerable  change  into  heroic  verse, 
by  totally  throwing  aside  the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in 
which  Mr.  Dryden  abounded.  Dryden*s  versification,  however,  has 
very  great  merit ;  and,  like  all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed 
with  carelessness.  If  not  so  smooth  and  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is  however 
nore  varied  and  easy.  He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing 
the  sense  with  the  couplet ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making 
his  couplets  run  into  one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of 
blank  verse. 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 


PASTORAL  POETRY— LYRIC  POETRY. 

Iif  the  last  lecture,  J  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  versifica- 
tion. I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  composition  ; 
and  of  the  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  1  shall  follow  that  order 
which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the  lesser  forms  of 
poetry,  and,  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dramatic,  as  the  most 
dignified.     This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  b^n  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated  as  a 
distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced  in  re- 
finement. Most  authors  have  indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  becatise  the 
life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore,  their  first  poetry 
was  pastorsd,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects. 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and  allusions 
from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men  were  best  acquainted ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity 
were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects  which  inspired  that  strain  of 
composition,  which  we  now  call  poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  fiivt 
periods  of  every  nation,  by  events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  pas- 
sions ;  or,  at  least,  awakened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions 
of  their  gods  and  heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes 
to  the  bards  of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their 
compositions,  was  incidental  only.     They  did  not  think  of  choosing,  for 
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their  theme  the  traDquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  conntrj  n  loi^  m 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men  had 
hegan  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
stations  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  societies  was 
known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form.  Men  then  began 
to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life  which  their  fore- 
fathers led,  or  which,  at  least,  ibey  fancied  them  to  have  led :  they 
looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  rural  scenes,  and  pas- 
toral occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to  take  place,  saperior  tp 
what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  it  in  poetry. 
It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that  Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pas- 
torals with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus^  he 
was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry « it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compoeition. 
It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing  views  of  na- 
ture, which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  youth ;  and 
to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part  of  men  recur  with 
pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  representations  as  promise  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world ;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm 
elyslan  regions--  At  the  same  time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favour- 
able to  poetry.  Amidst  rural  objects,  nature  presents  on  all  hands  the 
finest  field  for  description  ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more,  of  its  own 
accord,  into  poetical  numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and 
hills,  flocks  and  ti:ees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species 
of  poetry  has,  at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  manj  wri- 
ters. Bat,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear 
from  what  1  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  anjr  spe-> 
cies  of  poetry  which  is  more  difl^cult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in 
which  fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  difierent  views ;  either  such 
as  it  now  actually  is,  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a 
mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments  are  be- 
come disagreeable,  •  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  as  we  may 
suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple  ages,  when 
it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance  $  when  the  wealth  of  men  consisted 
chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  his 
manners,  was  respectable  in  bis  state  ;  or  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was, 
and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste,  and  culti- 
vated manners,  of  modem  times.  Of  these  three  states,  the  first  is  too 
gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either  of  these  extremes  b  a  rock 
upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  approach  too  near  it.  Wc  shall 
be  disgustec^if  he  gives  us  too  much  of  the  servile  emf^oyments,  and 
low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  some- 
times done :  and  if,  like  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pas- 
torals, he  makes  his  shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and 
scholars,  he  then  retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these.    He 
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mutt  S^rm  to  bimtelf  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  each  as  ia  certain  periods 
of  society  may  haye  actually  taken  place,  where  there  was  ease,  equali- 
ty, and  innocence ;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and  agreeable,  without 
being  learned  sr  refined ;  and  plain  and  artless,  witliout  being  gross 
and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poetry  arises,  from  the 
view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranqaiUity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life. 
This  pleasing  allusion,  therefore,  the  poet  must  carefully  maintain*  He 
must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agreeable  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever 
is  displeasing.*  Let  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ; 
but  cover  its  rudeness  and  misery*  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he 
may  attribute  to  it;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any 
condition  of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  not  to  shock:  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  disgusting 
in  the  pastoral  life*  The  shepherd  may  weli  be  afflicted  for  the  displea- 
auBe  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  to  deplore. 
In  short,  it  b  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished  and  beautified,  at 
least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us. 
But  let  him  take  care,  that  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether 
disguise  her ;  or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness, 
such  improvements  as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it.  If  it  be  not  ex- 
,  actly  real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pastoral 
poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let  us  consider, 
first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters  ;  and,  lastlj^,  the  subjects  and 
actions,  which  this  sort  of  composition  should  exhibit. 

As  te  the  scene,^it  is  clear,  that  it  mast  always  be  laid  in  the  country, 
and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it  beautifully.  Yirgil 
is,  In  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties  are  richer,  and  more  picturesque  than  those  of^  the  other.t  In 
every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  dlstinctlj  drawn, 

*  In  tbe  foUowing  beautUbl  lines  of  tlie  first  Eclogue,  Virgil  has,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  as  agreeable  an  assemblage  of  images  of  rural 
pleasure  as  can  anj  where  be  found  : 

Fortunate  senei !  hie  inter  fluniina  nota, 

£t  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

Hinc  tibt,  que  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 

.Ujbl»is  apibus,  florem  depasta  salicti. 

Siepe  loYi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro, 

Hinc  altA  sub  nipe,  canet  firondator  ad  auras  ; 

Nee  tanoD  inSerea,  raucs,  tna  cura,  palumbes. 

Nee  gemere  aeri&  cessaUt  turtiir  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man  1  here  mid  th'  accustomed  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  youll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  from  jon  willow  fence,  thj  pasture's  bound,  \ 

The  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around. 
Shall  sweetly  mingle,  with  tbe  whispering  boughs. 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  Xrom  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  heard  ; 
Nor  tbe  sod  cooing  doTC,  thy  favVite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 
Nor  turtles  flrom  th'  aerial  elms  to  'plain.  Wartoit. 

1  What  rural  scenery,  for  instance,  can  be  painted,  in  more  liTely  colours,  thaa  the 
following  description  eahibits  2 

aJimc  €ftMo  y^fimm^n  mAaAnfim 
U^KKm  i*  cifAfUf  i4i^  MTa  «<rre(  Jottofrb' 
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and  set  before  ns.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  those  nntneaiiing 
groups  of  yiolets  and  roses,  of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  oar 
common  pastoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which  afe  perpetudlUj  r^ 
curring  upon  us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  ought  to  give  us  wuA 
a  landscape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  His  objects  must  be  partioa- 
larized ;  the  stream,  the  rode,  or  the  tree,  most  each  of  them  stand  forth, 
80  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pleasing  con- 
ception of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  object,  happily  introdaced, 
will  sometimes  distinguish  and  characterize  a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the 
antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  veiy  beautiful  obj«'ct  in  a  landscape,  which 
YlrgU  has  set  before  us,  and  which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hioc  adeo  media  eat  nobis  Via ;  Jamqae  sepalehram 

Inctpit  apparere  BianorU ;  hie  abi  deiuas 

Agiicole  stringuDt  firondes—  EcL  UL  ♦ 

Not  only  In  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in  pastorals,  the  poet 
must,  above  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his  face  of 
nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images  ;  or  otherwise  he  will  soon  be- 
come insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description,  which  were  original, 
it  is  true,  in  the  first  peets,  who  copied  them  Irom  nature,  but  whioi  are 
now  worn  threadbare  by  incessant  imitation,  it  is  also  incumbent  on  hhaa^ 
to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as 
it  is  of  a  gay  or   a   melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such 

TTriy4c  haOiffywrrH  •;(^or  rovof.    i.  /*  oK^kuym 

Ilatrr'  Z^^  <di{i6c fuiA«  vm^t ;  Zr^i*  lUv^c 

^•(iMmi  ttLfd^Aa  uivhJfJtro'  rot  cT'  iuji^vrro 

Thboceit.  IdjD.  ?iL  13S. 
on  aoft  beds  recline 
Of  lentisk,  and  young  branches  of  tiie  line ; 
Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  spread, 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wavM  the  breezy  head ; 
Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymph's  sacred  care. 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murm'rin^  wave. 
In  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  shades  among, 
Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song : 
At  distance  far,  concealed  in  shades,  alone. 
Sweet  Philomela  poured  her  tuneful  moan ; 
The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lavs  of  love, 
And  sweetly  pensive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove ; 
While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wtng, 
HummM  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  apring, 
The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 
With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  aronnd, 
^  And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kiss'd  the  groood.  Faweil 

To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 

I  see  the  top  of  Old  Bianor's  tomb ;  ^ 

Here,  Msris,  when  the  swains  thick  branchea  pranSy 

And  strew  their  leaves,  our  voioes  let  ub  tune.  WAmrov. 
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farma  at  may  correspond  with  the  emotions  or  senUments  whi^ch  he 
describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  second  eciogue,  which  contains  the 
lamentation  of  a  despairing  iover,  gives,  with  proprietj,  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance to  the  scene : 

Tantum  inter  densat*  ambrosa  cacumina,  fagoa, 
Asaidn^  veniebai ;  ibi  bee  incoodita  solus 
Montibos  et  sjiTis  atudio  jactabat  inani.* 

With  regard  to  Che  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introddcecl  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  residing 
io  the  country.  The  adventures  or  the  diacourses  of  courtiers,  or 
citliens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  loolc  for  in  such  writings ;  we 
expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  engaged  in 
rural  occupations ;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  may,  m  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busUe  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difSculties  which  here  occurs  has  been  already 
hinted  ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much  rusticity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other.  The  shep* 
herd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  thinking, 
on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the  groundwork  of  his 
character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  dull 
and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and  reflection ;  he  may  have 
sprigbtliiiess  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have  very  tender  and  delicate  feel- 
ings ;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of 
life  ; '  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there  was  much  genius  in  the  world,  be- 
fore there  were  learning  or  arts  to  refine  it.  But  then  he  must  not  sub* 
tilize ;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and 
stfll  less  in  the  points  and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely 
belong  not  to  his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are 
the  chief  blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  bean- 
tifhL  When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from 
the  tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  sayingt 
*(  Cruel  tree  !  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee  so 
much  honour  ?  thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovely  knots. 
What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if  those  precious  chains  are 
common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  ?'*!  Such  strained  sentiments  as  these 
ill  befit  the  woods.     Rural  personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  lan- 

Sage  of  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.    When  they  describe  or  re- 
;e,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude  to  rural  circumstan- 
ces ;  as  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Yirgil's  eclogues. 

Sepibas  in  nostria  parram  te  roscida  mala 
(Diix  ego  Tetter  eraaa)  Tidt  cum  matre  legentem : 
Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat  anniu, 


« 


Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pin'd  alone, 

To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 

Still  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 

Twas  all  be  could,  despairing  told  his  pains.  Wultok. 

t   Gia  di  nodo  si  bei  non  era  degno 
Cosi  roTido  tronco  ;  or  che  Tantaggio 
ninano  i  serri  d'  amor,  se  lor  commune 
£'con  le  painte  il  pretioso  laccio  ? 
Fianta  erodel  t  potest!  quel  bei  erine 
Offender;  to,  eh'a  te  no  tanto  onore  7  Atto  IIL  Sc.  I. 
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Jam  fragilec  potemn  a  terra  contingere  rdmos. 
Ut  vidiy  ut  peril,  utme  malus  abstulit  error.* 

In  another  pasBage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess/ihrow  an  apple    at  ber 

lover: 

Turn  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  capit  ante  viderLt 

This  is  iMLtvii  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pasto* 
ral  manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought)  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus  : 

The  sprightly  Sylua  trips  along  the  green. 
She  mas ;  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  ber  pursuer  flies, 
How  mttdi  at  Tariance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  \ 

This  falls  &r  short  of  Tirgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicitj  of 
the  description  is  destroyed,  hy  the  quaint  and  affected  turn  in  the  last 
line  :  *'  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  I" 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning  his  pasto- 
ral characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,,  about  what  is  he 
to  employ  them  1  and  what  are  to  he  the  subjects  of  his  eclogues  ?  For 
it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds  discoursing  together. 
Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  abonld, 
in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now  here,  I  apprehend,^  lies  the  chief  diffi« 
culty  of  pastoral  wtiting.  The  active  scenes  of  country  life  either  are, 
or  to  most  descrlbers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state 
of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  ex- 
posed to  few  of  those  accidents  und  revolutions  which  render  his  situ- 
ation interesting,  or  produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenor  of  his 
life  is  uniform.  His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  widiout  policy,  and  his 
love  without  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  moet  meagre 
commonly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoraL  From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generi^y,  guess  at  aB  that  10 
to  follow.'  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  soUtaty  by  a  brook, 
to  lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  lo  tell  ua  how 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  lowers  droop,  now  that  she  Is  gone ;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing  alter- 
nate verses^  which  have  little  either  of  meanug  or  subject,  till  the  jiM^ 
rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a  beechen  bowl. 
To  the  firequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  wMch 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclosue  writers  shice  the  days  of  The- 
ocritus and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which  prevafls  In  pas- 
toral compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insifiidity  be  not  owing  to  the 
fiiult  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  ancient 

*  Once  with  your  mother  to  our  fields  you  came 
For  dewy  apples  ;  theoee  1  date  my  flame ; 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  Tiew, 
Though  young,  my  rapturM  soul  wasfix'd  on  you; 
The  iMughs  I  just  could  reach  with  little  arms : 
But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerlVil  charms. 
O,  how  I  gazM,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  glowM  my  heart  in  sweet  dduAion  lost  I  WAatov. 

t  My  PhiUis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  wood  the  wanton  hies. 
And  wishes  to  Be  seen  before  she  flies.  BsYDUf . 
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^pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature'  of  the  subject.  For 
why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider  rsinge  ?  Human  nature  and 
human  passions  are  mach  the  same  in  every  rank  of  life  ;  and  wherever 
these  passions  operate  on  objects  that  are'  within  the  rural  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  pastoral.  One  indeed  would  choose  to  re- 
move from  this  sort  of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful 
passions,  and  to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  sim- 
plicity, and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  enaged  in  country  life  to  display 
their  disposition  and  temper ;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet ; 
the  attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers  ;  the  rivalship  and  competitions 
of  lovers ;  the  unexpected  successes  or  misfortunes  of  families,  might 
give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender  incident ;  and  were  more  of 
the  narrative  and  sentimental  intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind 
of  poetry,  it  would  become  much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally 
18^  to  the  bulk  of  readers.^ 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian  ;  and  as  he  had  laid  the  scene  of  his  eclogues 
in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterward  a  sort  of  consecrated 
ground  for  pastoral  .poetry.  His  Idyllia,  as  he  has  entitled  them,  are  not 
all  of  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pastorals  ;  but^ome  of  them 
poems  of  a  quite  different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  sentiments  ;  for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the 
original,  of  which  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  highest 
1»eauties  in  his  eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus ;  in  many  places  he 
baa  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some  respects  to 
have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  descends 
sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean,  and  makes  his  shepherds 
sbosive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Vii^il  is  free  from  offensive  rusticity, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral '  simplicity. 
The  same  distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  Virgil  as  between 
many  other  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way, 
followed  nature  more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius.  The 
Roman  discovered  more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art.  We  have 
a  few  remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus 
and  Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit ;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  themselve/i 
with  copying  or  imitating  the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poets.  Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X* 
attempted  a  bold  innovation.  He  composed  Piscatory  Eclogues, 
changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  life  of  shepherds 
to  that  of  fishermen;  But  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has 
gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fishermen  is,  obviously,  much  more 
hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much 

*  The  above  obserratioiis  on  the  barrenness  of  the  common  edogues  were  written  be* 
Ibre  eny  translation  from  the  German  had  made  us  acquainted  in  this  counter  with 
Gesner's  IdyUs,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occured  to  me  for  the  improvement  of 
vastoral  poetry,  are  fully  realfzeti. 

Ddd 
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less  agreeable  images.  Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of 
greater  beauty,  and  more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fiahes  and  ma- 
rine productions.  Of  all  the  modems,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland, 
has  been  (he  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He  has  in- 
troduced into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His  rarai 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively,  ^e  presents 
pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble ;  but  without  any  excess  of  refioilment.  What  forms  the  chief  nerit 
of  this  poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has  enriched  the  subject 
of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to  much  tender  aeotiment.. 
Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully  paintedi  The  mutual  ^fiec- 
tion  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed  in  a  pleasing  and  touching  maimer. 
From  not  understanding  the  language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  caa 
be  no  judge  of  the  poetry  of  his  style  ;  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of 
his  pastorals,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  ootdone  all  the  moderns.] 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips*s  pastpraU  do  any  great  honsor  to 
the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  youth ;  which  may 
be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse  the  barrenness  tbi^ 
appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  remarkably  smooth  and  flowing 
numbers ;  and  this  is  their  chief  merit ;  for  th^re  is  scarcely  ony  thon^t 
in  them  that  can  be  called  his  own ;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any 
image  of  nature^  which  has  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from 
nature  herself,  but  a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  fimnd 
in  Virgil,  and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted 
to  be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope  ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to  sup- 
port his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  do  the  conunon 
and  beaten  topics  ;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  becomes  flat  and. 
insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between  these  two  autbon,  at 
the  time  when  their  pastorals  were  published.  In  some  papers  of  the 
Guardian,  great  partiality  was  shown  to  Philips,  and  high  praise  bestow- 
ed on  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting  this  preference,  under  a  feigned  name, 
procured  a  paper  to  be  inserted  in  the  Guardiany  wherein  he  seemiskgly 
carries  on  the  plan  of  extolling  Philips;  but  in  reality  satirizes  him  most 
severely  with  ironical  praises ;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner  gives 
the  palm  to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his 
Shepherd's.  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  tbat 
sort  of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  in- 
deed, an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone^s  pal- 
tbral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  i  think,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind,  which  we  haye  in  English. 

1  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writii^  has 
appeared  in  later  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regnlar 
drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief  iraproTement 
which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  of  composition ;  and  of 
this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which  are  much  celebrated. 
Gqa^ini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta.  Both  of  these  possess  great 
beauties,  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  gained.  To  the 
Utter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as  being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and 
conduct,  and  lei?  strained  and  aflccted  in  the  sentiments :  and  ^thontih 

♦  <5ee  Gusrditn,  No.  40. 
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not  Wh^Oy  free  from  Italian  refioement  (of  which  I  already  gave  one 
uutaiic^,  the  woret^  indeed^  that  oecura  in  all  the  poem)  it  is,  on  the 
whole^  a  performanee  ef  high  merit,  <^The  strain  of  the  poetry  19  gentle 
And  pleaaing;  and  the  Italian  language  contrihates  to  add  much  of  that 
aoftaeasy  which  ia  peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.* 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  netice  here,  that  the  charge  against  Tasso  for  his  points 
and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addison,  for  instance,  in  a 
paper  of  the  Guardian,  censuring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example,  '*  That  Sylvia  enters 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  after  viewing  herself  in  a  fountain,  breaks  out 
in  aapeech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them,  that  she  did  not  wear  them  to 
adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed."  '-  Whoever  can  bear  this,"  he  adds,  **  may 
be  assured,  that  he  has  no  &ste  for  pastoral."  Guard.  No.  3d*  But  Tasso's,  Sylvia,  ia 
imth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison 
had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a  companion  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation 
with  Thynisy  the  confidant  of  Aminta,  Sylvia*8  lover,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that 
Sjrlvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  insensible  to  her  own  charms,  as  she  afi^ted  to  be,  gives 
him  this  instance ;  that  she  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress  by  a  fountain^ 
and  applying  now  one  flower,  and  now  another  to  her  neck ;  and  olUr  comparing 
their  cofours  with  her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will 
wear  yoa,  not  for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  how  much  you  yield  to  me,  and  when 
tcaoght  thus  admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.—- 
This  description  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what'  is  natura], 
and  very  different  from  what  the  author  of  the  Ghiardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Bouhours,  in  his  Jtfani^re 
dit  bUfi  penaer  dtau  Us  owragei  iPetpritf  appears  to  hav«been  the  first  who  gave  thit 
misrepfeseatation  of  Svlvia**  epeeeh,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fontenelle,  ia 
his  Piscourse  on  Pastbral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Addison,  or 
whoever  was  the  author  of  that  paper,  in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  them  both.  Mr. 
Warton,  in  the  prefhtory  discourse  to  his  translation  of  ViigiPs  Eclogues,  repeats  tl|e 
ohMTvatloa.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  which  she  was  adorned,  is  alirays 
quoted  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  false  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso 
girea  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  informs  as  of  what  her  companion  sup* 
posed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saying  to  herself,  when  she  was  privately  admirii^  her 
own  beuty.  Alter  chariging  so  many  eminent  critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  stnmgo 
inacemcy,  from  eopyiag  one  another,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  cen- 
sure, tt^  is  neeessary  for  me  to  insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark, 
paphne  speaks  thus  to  Thyrsis : 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  nen  mi  resolvo 
Si  Sima  h  semplicetta,  come  pare 
Aleparole,  agli  atti.    Uier  vidi  un  segno 
Che  me  ne  mette  in  dobbio.    lo  la  trovai  ^ 

I^  prefso  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 
Ove  fra  stagni  grace  an  isoletta ; 
Sovra  essa  un  lego  llmpido  e  tranquillo, 
Tutta  pandente  in  atto,  che  parea 
Vegbeggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieme  insieme 
Chieder  eonsiglio  ^  I'acque,  in  qual  maniera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  sn  la  fronte  i  crini^ 
£  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  velo 
}'  fior,  che  tenea  in  gremfoo  ;  e  spesso  spcsso 
Hor  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  una  rosa, 
£  Paccosta^a  al  bel  candido  eollo, 
A  le  guaneie  verm^lie,  e  de  colon 
Fea  paragone ;  e  |Kli,  fleome  lieta 
pe  la  vittoria ;  lampeggiav^  un  riso  * 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  io  pur  vi  viiico  ; 
Ni  porto  voiperornamento  mio, 
,  Ma  porto  voi  so^per  vergogna  vostra. 
Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 
Ma  mentre  ella  s'oroava,  e  vagheggiava 
RiVotai  gli  oechi  acaso,  e  si  fu  accorta 
Chlo  di  la  m^ra  accorta,  e  yergognando, 
Rizsosi  toste,  e  t  ftor  lasci6  cadere ; 
In  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  suo  rossoce, 
Ella  piu  s'srroisio  del  riso  mio.  Amih tai  Atto  n.  Sc.  e< 
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I  must  not  omit  the  tnention  of  another  pastond  drama,  wbidi  wBl 
bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  compotftion  of  (his  kin^  hi 
any  language;  that  is,  Allan  ftamsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  this  beautifiil  poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  nuftie 
dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  probably  be  entir^ 
obsolete,  and  not  intelligible  ;  and  it  is  a  iarther  disadvantage  that  H  is 
80  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  bat  a 
native  of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it.  But, 
though  subject  to  these  local  disadvantages,  which  confine  its  repatatktt 
within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much  natural  description,  and  tender 
sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  the  incidents  affecting ;  the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  joat. 
It  affords  a  strong  proof,  "both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  aimpliGity 
possess,  to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing ;  and  of  the  variety  of 
pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  pxo- 
perly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of  po- 
etical composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which  many 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  peculiar  cha- 
racter is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied  with  moatc  Its 
designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the  same  with  song  or  hynmi 
and  lyric  poety  imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanied  with  a  lyie, 
or  musical  instrument.  This  distinction  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any 
one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as  I  observed  in  the  last  Lecture,  music  and 
poetry  were  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  Bat 
after  their  separation  took  place,  ailer  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse 
compositions,  which  were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sang,  andbi 
poems  as  were  designed  to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  soi^,  were^  by 
way  of  distinction,  called  Odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retams  its  first  and  most  ancient  ienn; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthoaiastlc 
strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  victories, 
and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  of  the 
ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  orlgbal  union  with  music,  that  we  are 
to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  ofthisldnd  of  poetry. 
It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  which  it  is 
employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  various.  I  know  no  dbtinction 
of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems  are  oflen  employed 
in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  sentiments,  of  one  kind  or  other,  fom, 
almost  always,  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  that  marks  and  characterizes  it.  Music  and 
song  naturally  add  tq  the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in 
a  higher  degree,  both  the  person  who  sings  and  the  persons  who  hear. 
They  justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be 
supported  in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liberties 
it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  that 
neglect  of.  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which  it  is 
supposed  to  admit ;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have  not  idled 
sumciently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of,  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two :  to  raise  it  above 
its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions ;  or  to  soothe, 
and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.    Hence,  the  one  may 
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either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime  and  noble,  or  itmaj 
deecend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  add  the  gay ;  and  between  these, 
there  Is  also  a  middle  region  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions^  which 
the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advantage. 

AM  odes  may  be  comprised  ander  four  denominations.  First,  sacred 
odea  ;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religions  subjects.  Of 
this  natnre  are  the  Psalms  of  I>a?id,  which  exhibit  to  as  this  species  of 
lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes, 
which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
nmrtial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes, 
and  some  few  of  Horace^s.  These  two  kinds  ought  to  haye  sublimity 
apd  elevation  for  their  reigning  character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are  chiefly 
inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are  many 
of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modem  lyric  productions  ;  and 
here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as  I  observed,  it  some- 
times occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous  odes,  calculated  merely 
for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  nature,  are  all  Anacreon's,  some 
that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species.  The  reigning  character  of  these, 
ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness,  and  gayety. 

One  o^  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry.  A 
professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially  if  it  attempt 
the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animatedi  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  ode,  if 
lie  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to  it, 
without  control  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  strains  after  it,  and 
thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour,  and 
all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  hazard  of  becoming  extravagant. 
The  licentiousness  of  writing  without  order,  method,  or  connexion,  has 
infected  the  ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence  hi  the 
class  of  heroic  odes,  we'  find  so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure. 
The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds  ;  be- 
comes so  abrupt  in  his  transitions ;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his 
motions,  and  of  course  so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vaia  to  follow  him, 
or  to  partake  of  bis  raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be 
as  r^lar  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem. 
But  still  in  evety  composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject ;  there  ought  to 
be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole  ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  those 
parts  with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  may  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy  ;  but  still  they 
should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author 
to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whatever  authority  may 
be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric  poetry,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  is  so  irregular  in  its 
method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  is  so  much  worse 
upon  that  account.* 

'^  *'  La  plupaH  des  ceax  qui  parlent  de  renthousiasme  de  Tode,  en  parleot  comme 
sHls  ^toieot  attZ-mSinea  dans  le  troable  qni'iU  f^ulent  defioir.  Ce  lie  aont  que  grands 
mots  de  fureur  divine,  de  transports  de  r&me,  de  mouvemens,  de  lami^res,  qui  mis 
booi-irbout  dans>  des  phrases  pompeuses,  ne  produisent  pourtant  aucune  id^e  dis* 
nocte.    Si  on  les  en  croit,  I'essence  de  renthttsiasme  est  de  ae  pouroir  £tre  compris  que 
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The  extravafsant  liberty  which  sevmaj^  of  the  modern  Ijric  wrileri 
assume  to  themselres  in  their  veraification  increasea  the  diaoider  of 
this  species  of  poetrj.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree^ 
they  waDder  through  so  many  different  measares^  and  employ  sock  a 
variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great  adis- 
tance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost  Whereas 
lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of  poetry,  to 
pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the  yeraificaUoa  of 
those  odes  may  be  jQstly  accounted  the  besti  which  renders  the  hamony 
of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  fcvery  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasioo  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  meotiooed. 
His  genius  was  sublime ;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy  {  his 
descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject  to  n^g 
the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public  game^  he 
is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables  of  the  g^ 
and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his  suljgect,  or  with 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  ;  but  as  many  of  the 
histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  now 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  aisd  partly 
from  his  r^pid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that,  notwithstandii^  the 
beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him  is  much  diminish- 
ed. One  would  imagine,  that  many  of  bis  modem  imitators  thought  the 
best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity. 
In  several  of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness 
and  connexion,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modern,  there  U  none  (hat 
in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expressioD,  cfjn  vie  with 
Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a  more  mode- 
rate degree  of  elevation :  and  joins  connected  thought,  and  g^od  sense, 
%vith  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not  often  aspire  beyond 
that  middle  region,  which  1  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode ;  and 
those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not  always 
his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and 
elegance  ;  and  in  this  style  of  composition,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  to 
a  greater  perfection  than  Horace.    No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment 

par  les  esprits  da  pnSmiere  ordre,  k  la  t6ie  desqueli  ila  se  sappofent,  et  dont  iU  txckKnt 
touB  ceax  ^ue  dsent  ne  les  paa  etendfe. — Le  beaa  d^sordre  de  Fode  eat  mi  eifeC  de 
r&rt ;  mais  il  fkut  prendre  garde  de  dooner  trop  d'^tendue  k  ce  terme.  On  autoriferoit 
par  li  toas  les  hearts  imaginables.  Un  poete  n'auroit  plus  qu'li  ezpriner  aTee  foice 
toutes  les  pens^es  qui  lui  Yiendroient  successiTement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dtspeos^  dVn  ex- 


ouTTsge; 
raisonable. 
qui  produiroit  uoe  pareille  eomposition  dans  I'esprit  du  lecteur  ?  Elle  ne  laisi 
qu*an  ^tourdissement,  caus6  par  la  magnificence  et  Pharmonie  dea  paroles,  eans  y 
naitre  que  des  id^es  cbnfuses,  qui  cbasseroient  I'une  ou  I'autre,  au  lieu  de  cone 


ensemble  di  fixer  et  &  eclairer  Fesprit"     Oeuvrks  db  M.  Dm  la  Mottb,  toms 
Discoura  sur  I'Ode. 

*  There  is  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace^  without  great  beauties.  But  tbough  I  may 
be  singular  in  my  opinion,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  some  of  those  odea  whid  have 
been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (suchjas  Ode  !▼.  Lib.  4.  '<  Qualem  ministnim  ftdBUBis 
alitem,**  &c.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  effbrt  to  be  lofly.^  The 
genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  according  to  my  judgment,  to  greater  adTsa- 
tage  in  themes  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 
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ivltfi  more  dignitj,  toBche«  a  gay  one  more  happily,  or  postesBei  the 
art  ci  trifling  more  agreeably,  when  he  choses  to  trifle.  His  language 
ia  ao  f^rtonate,  that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  be  often  conveys  a 
whole  description  to  the  fimcy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  wBl 
ccmtliiae  to  be,  a  favonrite  author  with  ali  persons  c^  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imitators 
of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a  Pdish  poet 
of  ,the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful  ease 
of  expression  he  is  iar  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He  oftener  afiects  the 
aablime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  lilce  other  lyric  writers,  frequently  becomes 
harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  const-* 
derable  degree  of  original  genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some 
of  bis  lyric  compositions,  is  Vjsry  elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jhsn  Baptiste  Rousseau,  faaye  been 
muoh  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both  of  senti- 
ment and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being  rhapsodical ; 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language  we  nave  several  lyric  compositions  of  consider- 
al>le  merit.  Dryden's  ode  on  3t.  Cecilia  is  well  known.  Mr.  Gray  is 
distinguished  in  "tome  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and  sublimity; 
and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  inteUigible.  Cowley,  at  all  times 
harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreonic 
odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth  and  elegant;  and  Indeed 
the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  peifect  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cow- 
l«y^B  poems. 


LECTURE  XL. 


DIDACTIC  POETRT— DESCRIPTIVE  POETHY. 

Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to  didac- 
tic poetry ;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  writings.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed,  of  every  composition,  should  be  to 
make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  This  useful  impression  is 
most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  indirect  methods ;  as  by  fable,  by 
narration,  by  representation  of  characters  ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly 
professes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  dif- 
fers, Uierefore,  in  the  form  only,  noC  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from 
a  phOosophical,  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruc- 
tion. By  the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction 
more  agreeable;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embettish- 
ments  which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  &ncy ;  it 
fixes  also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory*  Hence,  it 
is  a  field,  wherein  \  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both  much 
genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 
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It  mftj  be  executed  in  diflferent  miuiQen.  The  poet  11117  diooie 
some  instructive  sabject,  and  he  maj  treat  it  regalarijy  aad  in  form ; 
dr,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  onif  inveigh  againat 
particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observatioiiB  on  human  life  and 
.  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and  epistles.  All  these  come 
under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry* 

The  hi^est  species  of  it,  b  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philosophlG^ 
grave,  or  useful  subject.  Of  this  nature  we  have  several,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character :  such  as  LucretiQ$^  ^  booJbs 
De  Rerum  Nature,  Yingil's  Georgics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Aken* 
side's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Armstrong  on  Healthy  Horace^s, 
Tide's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fiinda* 
mental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and  apt 
illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  mutt  study,  at  the  saoie 
time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such  ^gurea^ 
and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may  concnl  the 
dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical  painting.  Tltgfl, 
in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect  model*  He  has  the  aA 
of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rural  life. 
T¥hen  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  country  must  beg^  la 
spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

Vere  novo,  gelidas  canis  eum  montibas  homor 
Liqufitur,  et  Zephyro  patria  se  gleba  retolrit ; 
DepreMo  incipiat  jam  torn  mihi  Taurus  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  sulco  attritos  splendescere  Tomer.* 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his  c  rops  wiU 
jbil  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Heu  magnum  alCeriui  flrustra  speetabii  aeenrom. 
Concukaaque  famem  in  sylfis  solabere  quercn*! 

,    Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  as  with  a 
beautiful  landscape : 

Ecce  fupercilio  cKtosI  tramitis  undam 
EUeit ;  ilia  cadens,  raucum  per  Isria  murmur 
Sazaciet;  scatebriaque  arentia  temperat  arrant 

In  all  didactic  w^rks,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requisite ;  not 
so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may  ezliibit  dearly 

'*'  Whfle  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  firosen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissol? e  against  the  sun. 
And  streams  yet  new  firom  precipices  run ; 
Et'u  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steeri 
And  goadi  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.  DaTi»CH. 

t  On  other  crops  you  may  with  enfy  look, 
And  shake  (br  food  the  long  abandoned  oak.  DaTnav. 

I  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or*Syrius^  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  firom  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  stay'd. 
And  marlcs  their  future  current  with  his  spade, 
Before  him  scattering  they  prerent  his  pains. 
And  n\\  n-ith  hoDow  murmurs  o'er  the  plains.  Wartow. 
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to  tlie  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — Of  the  didactic  poets, 
wliom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetrj,  is  the  one  most 
censared  for  want  of  method.  Indeed}  if  Horace  be  deficient  In  any 
tiling  throughout  manj  of  his  writings,  it  is  In  this,  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  juncture  and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always 
with  ease  and  gracefulness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and 
rambling.  There  is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  ex« 
celient  criticism ;  and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Roman  drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than 
under  the  common  notion,  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  Is  allowed 
to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued  series  of  • 
instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look  for  entertain- 
ment. The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  interesting,  is  to 
relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some  agreeable  episodes 
with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  repu» 
tation  of  the  poet.  The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Greorgics  lie  in 
digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  author  has  exerted  all  the  force 
of  his  genius ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius 
Cissar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable  of 
Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner, 
the  &vourlte  passages  in  Lucretlus's  work,  and  which  alooe  could  ren- 
der such  a  dry  and  abstract  subject  tolerable  In  poetry,  are  the  digres- 
sions on  the  evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, the  description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental 
illustrations,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  In  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a 
didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of 
his  work ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and  that 
the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain,  as  well  as 
how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connectmg  his  episodes 
happily  with  his  subject.  Ylrgil  is  also  distinguished  for  his  address  In 
this  point.  After  seeming  to  have  l^fl  his  husbandmen,  he  again  returns 
to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some  rural  circumstance,  to 
termloate  his  digression.  Thus,  Ikaving  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with  much  art, 

Scilicet  et  tampus  Teniet,  cam  fioibufl  ilUf, 
Agrieoto,  ineinre  terrain  molitus  aratro. 
Ezesa  ioTeniet  seabHi  rubigpne  pila : 
Aut  gravibtts  rastris  gaieas  puUabit  inanes, 
Graiidlaque  effossis  mirabitur  oisasepulcfaris.'^ 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poetical 
form  of  Adactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  and  though, 

*  Theo,  after  length  of  time,  tbe  lab'ring  swains 
Wbo  turn  the  turf  of  these  unhappy  plains. 
Shall  msty  arms  from  the  plough'd  furrows  take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Amus'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 

And  mighty  relies  of  gtentle  bones.  ]>ay  vbk, 

Kee 
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in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  if  not  equal,  he  has,  in  seveml  fuirts, 
succeeded  happilj*,  and  disptajed  much  genius.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his 
Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  other. 
But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains  throughout  a  chaste  and  correct 
elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturalljrrun  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than  solemn 
philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters,  which  occur  in 
ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being  treated  with  Bomewhat 
of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation,  and  hence  it  is  commonly  tiie 
<*  musa  pedestris,"  winch  reigns  in  such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different  from 
what  it  afterward  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  party  in  verse,  and  abound- 
ing with  scurrility.  Ennius  and  Lucilius  corrected  its  grossaess ;  and 
at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  the  denomi- 
nation to  satirical  writing.  Reformation  of  manners,  b  the  end  which 
it  professes  to  have  in  view ;  and  in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the 
liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice  and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been 
carriecl  on  in  three  different  manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satir- 
ists, Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Horace's  style  has  not  much  deva- 
tion.  He  entitles  his  satire  ^^Sermones,"  and  seems  not  to  have  in* 
tended  rising  much  higher  than  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  ia 
easy  and  graceful.  They  are  rather  the  follies  and  wealmess  of  man-* 
Jcind,  than  their  enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  hia 
satire.  He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like 
a  sound  philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  <^  a 
courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  lias 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace;  but 
Is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  sadre  is  more 
zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed  against 
more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him,  "  ardet,  instat, 
jugulat;''  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *<admi8sus  circnm  praecordia 
ludit."  Persius  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  fire  of 
Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is  distinguished  for  sen- 
timents of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a  nervous  and  lively 
writer  ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects,  seldom 
rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  the  form  of  an  eps- 
tie,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and  either  love,  poetry, 
or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid^s  Epistole  Herodium»  and 
his  Epistolae  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these  are  designed  to  be  merelj 
sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  consists  In  being  proper  expressions 
of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  forms  the  subject,  they  may  assume 
any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it  But  didactic  epistfes,  of  which 
I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation.  They  are  ^ommonly 
Intended  as  observations  on  authors,  or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  de* 
livering  which,  the  poet  does  not  purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise, 
or  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  regular  method  j  but  ^res  scope 
to  his  gienius  on  some  particular  theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has 
prompted  him  to  write*  In  all  didactic  poetry  of  ^is  kind,  it  is  an 
important  rule,  "  quicquid  precipes,  esto  brevb."  Much  of  the  gnice» 
both  of  satirical  and  epiet/^lary  writing,  consists  in  a  sphrited  concisenete. 
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This  gives  to  sach  pomposition  an  edge  aad  a  liTeliaess,  which  strike  the 
fancy,  and  keep  attention  awake.     Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on 
just  and  happy  representations  of  characters.     As  they  are  not  supported 
by  those  high  beauties  yf  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be   entertained  with  lively ' 
paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing ;  and  in  these,  a 
certaiasprigbtiiness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.     The  higher 
species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it ;  but  here  it  is  seasonabld  and  beautiful* 
In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to  be  men^ 
tioned  with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this  kind  of 
poetry.     Here,  perhaps,  tne  strength  of  his  genius  appeared.     In  the 
more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinguished.    In  the  enthu- 
aiasm,  the  fire,  the  force  and  copiousness  of  poetic  genius,  Dryden, 
though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  him. 
One  can  scarce  think  that  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry;  but 
within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet.     His 
translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  as 
the  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  , 
given  of  any  poetical  work.     That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender 
poetry,  appears  from  the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses 
to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  senti- 
mental productions;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.     But 
the  qu^ties  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished,  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification.  Few 
poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment,  to  direct 
the  proper  employment  of  that  wit.    This  renders  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  ^ 
the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  ever  was  composed,  in  the  gay 
and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  his  Esaay  on  Man, 
ai^d  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  disrovers  itself  as  much,  as  to  give  a 
proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.     His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so 
peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original 
OF  the  copy ;  and  they  are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all 
the  ffrace  and  ease  of  an  original.     His  pamtings  of  character  are  na- 
tural and  lively  in  a  high  degree;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  haj^y 
in  that  concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English  verse, 
as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.    We  see  it  adding  to  the  style,  an 
elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he-manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  appears  in  the  least  to  encumber 
him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner. 
He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  could  express  moral  observations  more  con- 
cisely, and  therefore  more  forcibly.  In  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 
Among  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Toung  is  ef  too  great  eminence  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice.    In  all  his  works  the  marks  of  strong 
genius  appear.     His  Universal  Passion  possesses  the  full  u>erit  of  that 
animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of  characters,  which 
I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical  and  didactic  compositions. 
Thofi^  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too  sparkling,  and  his  sentences 
too  pohited,  yet  the  vivacity  of  hisfiincy  is  so  great,  as  to  entertahi  ^ery 
reader.    In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is  much  energy  of  expression :  in 
the  three  first,  there  are  several  pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through 
them  all,  happy  images  and  allusions,  as  well  asj>ious  reflections,  occur. 
But  the  sentiments  ?irc  frequently  over-strained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style 
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18  too  harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.  Among  French  aothon,  Boikaa 
has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critict  are 
tmwillinff  to  allow  him  any  sretX  share  of  original  genius,  or  poetic  fire.* 
But  hb  Art  of  Poetry,  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  must  ever  be  esteemed 
eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought,  but  for  correct  and  de- 
gant  poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imitation  of  the  ancienta. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry,  where 
the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  de  displayed.  By  descriptive  poetry 
I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of  composition.  There 
are  few  con^ositions  of  any  length,  that  can  be  called  purely  descripdve, 
or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself  no  other  object,  but  merely  te 
describe,  without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral  sentimejit,  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  piece.  Description  is  generally  introduced  as  mm 
embellishment,  rather  than  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But 
though  it  seldom  forms  a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every 
species  of  poetical  composition,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dm- 
matic,  it  both  enters  and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable 
place ;  so  that  in  treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  orlgintd  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of  the 
inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe  it,  appears 
exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  same  track.  He 
sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which  he  would  paint ;  bis 
conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague  ;  and  his  expressicms,  of  course, 
feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather  than  ideas ;  we  meet  with 
the  language  indeed  of  poetical  description,  but  we  apprehend  the  object 
described  very  indistinctly.  Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  to  imagine 
that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features; 
be  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  such  a  Ught  that 
tt  pdnter  could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
strong  imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  u  ipression  of  the  object; 
•nd  tiien,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  describii^ 
it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  foU  force  to  the  imagination  of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  commoD 
ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark ;  but,  as  much  as  posaible, 
new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw  attention.  In  the 
next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize  the  object  described, 
and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that  rests  in  generals,  can  be  good* 
For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abstract ;  aU  distinct  ideas 
are  formed  upon  particulars.  In  the  third  place,  aJl  the  circumstances 
employed  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  ;  that  is,  when  describing 
a  great  object,  every  ciscumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  ag« 
gran^ize ;  or,  when  describmg  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to 
beautify,  that  by  tliis  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination 
complete  and  entire :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should 
be  expressed  with  conciveness  and  with  simplicity;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never  hSl 
«to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity,  almost 
alwavs  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be  best  under* 
stood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particidar  instances. 

*  Vid.  Foetique  Francoise  de  Msnaontel. 
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Of  all  profeued  descriptire  compMitions,  the  largest  and  fbllest  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  in  any  Inngnage,  is  Mr*  Thomson's  Seasons ;  a 
work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit.  The  style,  in  the  midst  of 
mach  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured 
as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect » 
Thomson  ia  a  strong  and  a  beautifui  describer ;  for  he  had  a  feeling  heart, 
and  a  warm  imagination.  Ue  had  studied  and  copied  nature  with  care. 
Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  described  them  properly,  but 
felt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility.  The  impression  which  he 
ielt,  he  transmits  to  his  readers  ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any 
one  of  his  Seasons,  without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong 
to  that  season,  recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  in- 
stances of  most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him;  such  as, 
the  shower  in  spring,  the  morning  in  summer,  and  the  man  perishing  in 
anow  in  winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of  another 
kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well-chosen  circumstance  to  heighten 
a  description.  In  his  summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the  Eng* 
lisb  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under  x\dmiral  Vernon  ;  when  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

— yoa,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infknt  weakness  sunk  the  wamor's  arms ; 
^                 Saw  the  deep-racking  pang ;  the  ghastly  form  ; 
The  lip  pale  quiv'ring ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agoniiing  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  nightly  plung'd,  amid  the  sulli^n  waves, 
The  frequent  corse. L.  1050.r 

Ail  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this  dismal 
scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most  striking  in  the 
picture  is  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted  through  all  the  scenes  of 
distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a 
▼nlgar  poet  would  have  described  by  eiaggerated  expressions,  concern- 
ing the  multiplied  trophies  and  victories  of  death.  But  how  much  more 
is  the  imagination  impressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bod  ies 
thrown  overboard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling 
into  the  waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  thia  melancholy  sound, 
so  often  striking  his  ear  I 

Heard  nightly  plung'd,  amid  the  sullen  wares, 
The  frequent  corse.'*' 

*  Theeulogium  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Ppets,  gives  of  Thomson,  is  high, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  "  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest 
fciiid  :  his  mode  of  thinkings  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank 
rene  is  no  mwe  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of 
Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and 
ke  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life,  wiUi  the 
eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet :  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  every  thine  pre- 
aentad  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained ; 
and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The 
reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him, 
and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions  of  extended 
aeenee,  and  general  eiTects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  nature,  whether 
pleasing  or  £«adfuL  The  giiyety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the  tranqmllity 
ef  Antumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take,  in  their  torn,  possession  of  the  mind* 
The  poet  lc«ds  vt  througli  the  appeaiancet  of  things,  as  tb^  are  saceessively  varied  by 
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Mr.  Parnell'^Tale  of  the  Hermit  is  coDspicaoiu  tbroughoQt  the  wlioie 
of  it,  for  beautifal  descriptive  narration.  The  manner  of  the  Hemut't 
letting  forth  to  ?isit  the  world  ;  his  meeting  with  a  companion »  and  the 
houses  in  which  thej  are  soccessivel^r  entertained,  of  the  vain  man,  the 
covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  touched 
with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no  superfluous  coloniiog 
and  conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  objects.     But,  of  all  the  Eo^yi 

£oems  in  the  descriptive  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are, 
lilton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  tht 
one  hand,  and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two 
small,  but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  bdeed,  the  storehouse  whenbe  many  succeeding  poets  have 
enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects ;  and  they  alone  are  suf- 
.  ficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  1  made,  coocemiog  the 
proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descriptive  writing.  Take,  foria- 
stance,  the  following  passage  from  the  Penseroso  : 


>I  walk  uDMen 


Od  the  dry,  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  Uie  wandering  moon, 
Jftidlng  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray. 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft  as  if  hbr  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground,' 
I  hear  the  far-off*  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swingi  ng  slow  with  solemn  roar ; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  slowiog  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  t^  counterfeit  a  gloonf ; 
Far  fVom  all  resort  of  mirth 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nit^fatly  harm  ; 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  on  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook    * 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook ; 
And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions  ;  all  is  particolar; 
all  is  picturesque ;  nothing  forced  nor  exaggerated ;  but  a  simple  style 
and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  ims^es,  which  are  of  one  elm, 
and  recall  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind;  particalarly 
the  walk  by  moonlight ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  heard  distant;  the 
dying  embets  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's  call ;  and  the  lamp  seen 
at  ondoight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  the 
conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.    He  does  not  rest  long  on  oae  cir« 

the  viaissitodef  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthnsasn  thai 
oar  thoughts  ei^and  with  his  imageiy,  and  kindle  with  hb  sentiments.**  The  cenanre 
wUeh  iIm  same  eminent  critic  paseee  upon  Thomson'*  diction,  is  no  len  just  and  weD 
Tomidedi  that "  it  is  too  enibeiant,  aat  may  sometimef  he  chatged  with  Alfing  the 
more  than  the  mhid." 
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ciimstanee,t)r  emploj  a  great  masj  words  to  describe  U ;  which  always 
makes  the  impression  ftint  and  languid  ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strcog 
point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before  the  reader,  he  there  leaves  It. 

*^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,"  says  Homer,  describing  one  of  his 
heroes  in  battle,  **  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there  sparkled  an 
incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears  in  its  brightness 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean."  This  is  short  and  lively ;  but  when  it 
comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  it  evaporates  in  three  pcAnpous  lines,  each 
of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in  different  words : 

High  on  hiB  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liviDg  ray  ; 
Th'  unwearied  blase  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or  great 
objects,  the  concise  manner  is,  almost  always,  proper.  Descriptions  of 
gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified  and  prolonged;  as 
strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected  in  these.  But  where  a 
sublime,  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is  above 
all  things  required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once  ; 
and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than 
by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration.  *<  His  face  was 
without  form,  and  dark,"  says  Ossian,  deacribing  a  ghost,  '*  the  stars  dim 
twinkling  through  his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero  ;  and  thrice 
the  winda  of  the  night  roared  around." 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describmg  inanimate  natural  objects, 
the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ouriit  always  to  mix  living 
beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are  apt  to  pall  upon 
OB,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  introduce  life  and  action  Into 
his  description.  This  is  well  known  to  every  painter  who  is  master  of 
his  art.  Seldom  has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  without  some 
fanman  being  represented  on  the  .canvass,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some 
account  concerned  in  it : 

Hie  gelidi  fonCes,  h!c  mollia  pmta  Lycori, 
Hlc  nemos ;  fafc  ipso  teuuai  coasumerer  «?o«* 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's  is  the  last,  which  sets 
"before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  «/on^es,"  the  '*  n^miis,"  and  the  <<;>rato,"  in  the  most  poet/ 
ical  modem  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this  stroke,  which, 
in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beauties  of  the  place ; 
"  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  sbvo."  It  is  a  gi*eat  beauty  in  Milton's 
Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  mariced 
and  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  distinct  and 
complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more  conspicuous 
to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or  hill,  is  specified, 
than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  gives  to  description.  Thus, 
In  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  the  Song  of  Solomoil,  the  images 


* 


Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow^  meads, 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  Utt  their  rerdant  heads. 

Here  could.  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 

And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.  Yirg.  Ecu  X.  Wartok 
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are  commontf  particularized  by  the  objects  to  which  they  allude.  *'  It 
it  the  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of  the  valleys ;  the  flock  which  fieeda  m 
Mount  Gilead ;  the  stream  wnich  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come 
with  mcy  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse  ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from 
the  top  of  Shenlr  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions*  dens,  from  the  mountainB 
of  the  leopards,"  ch.  iv.  8.     So  Horace  : 

Quid  dedieatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates  7  quid  onit  de  patera  novum 

Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimaa 
Sardine  segetes  feracis ; 
Non  ettuose  grata  Calabriae 
Armenta ;  non  aurum  autebur  Indieam, 

Non  nira,  que  Liris  quiet& 
Mordet  aqu4,  tacitornus  amnit,'^  Lib.  L  Ode  31. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
description.  In  Yirgil's  second  i&neid,  where  he  describes  the  burning 
and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  represented, 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  horror.  Tlie 
death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  masterpiece  of 
description.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  him- 
self in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themselves  maattra  af 
the  city  ;  his  meeting  with  his  faouly,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  fn  the  midst  of  them  ; 
his  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one  of  hia  sons  ; 
the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws;  with  Pyrrhus's  brutal  behaTionr,  and 
his  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  moat 
affecting  manner,  and  with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer*s  battiea,  and 
Milton's  account,  both  of  paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  fumisk 
many  beautiful  instances  of  poetical  description.  Qssian,  too,  palata 
in  strong  and  lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circunistancea;  and 
his  chiei  excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart.  One  of  hu  fidlest 
descriptions  is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha ;  '^  I  have  aeen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  reaouaded 
within  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fidl  of  the 
walls ;  the  thistie  shook  there  its  lonely  head ;  the  mosa  whIaUed 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window  ;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in  the 
house  of  her  fisithers."  Sfaakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this  occaaiany 
as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature.  Though 
it  be  in  manners  and  characters  that  his  chief  excellency  lies,  yet 
his  scenery  also  Is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by  a  single 
stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  «  Merchant  of  Yenlee,"  which  con* 

*  When  at  Apollo's  hallowed  shrine 
The  poet  hails  the  power  dirine, 
And  here  his  first  libation  poinrs. 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  ? 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain, 
That  yellows  o*er  Sardinia's  plain, 
Nor  the  fair  heMs  that  lowing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mc«d ; 
Nor  ivory  of  spotless  shine ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine, 
Nor  Che  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves, 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves.  Fkaitcis. 
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Tejs  to  the  fancy  as  nataral  and  beaatifal  an  imag^  as  can  iK>6aiblj  be 
exhibited  in  so  few  words  ? 

How  sweet  the  moonligbt  sl^ps  apon  this  bank ! 
Here  wOl  we  sit,  &c. 

Mach  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  apon  a  right  choice 
of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  most  be  confessed,  are  too  careless  in  this 
particnlar.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to  complete  the 
Terse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer  ;  and  hence  they  are  so  unmeaning  and 
redundant ;  expletive  word9  only,  which  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to 
the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's  "  Liquidi  fontes,"  and 
Horace's  '*  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,"  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  assigned 
to  this  class  :  for,  to  denote  by  aq  epjthet  that  water  is  liquid,  or  that 
snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology.  Every  epithet  should 
either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to 
raise  and  heighten  its  known  signification.     So  in  Milton; 

Who  shall  tempt  with  w&D<Vring  feet 

The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncouth  waj  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  fast  abrupt.  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here,  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description,  and 
assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet — the  unbottomed 
abyss — the  palpable  obscure — the  uncouth  way — the  indefatigable  wing 
—serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and  distinct.  But  there  are 
many  general  epithets,  which  though  they  appear  to  raise  the  significa- 
tion of  the  tvord  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined, 
and  are  now  become  so  trite  au^  beaten  in  poetical  language  as  to  be 
perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  '*  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy — 
mighty  chiefs — bloody  war — gloomy  shades— direful  scenes — and  a  thou- 
sand more  of  the  same  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good 
poets  ;  but  with  which  poets  of  inferior  genins  abound  every  where,  aa 
the  great  props  of  their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell 
to  the  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose  ;  but  they  serve 
not  in  the  least  to  illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
load  the  style  with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  ot  genius,  by  one  well-chosen 
epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a  single  word,  to 
paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark  this  effect  of  an  epi- 
thet in  the  following  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas  :. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lovM  Lycidas  7 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  fhmoos  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  wheie  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  *'  Deva's  wizard  stream"  is  admirably 
imaged ;  by  this  one  word  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic  ideas 
of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunted  by 
wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives 
tqtbe  river  Hydaspes.    A  good  man,  says  he,  stands  in  need  of  no  arms  : 

Sife  per  Syrtes  iter  a*stuo8as, 
Sife  factunis  periohospitalem 
Fff 
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Caucamim ;  rt\  que  ioca  tabvlowit 
Lambit  Hydaspes.* 

This  epithet  *' fAbulosus,*'  ooe  of  the  commentators  od  Horace  ba« 
ehunged  into  '*  sabalosus,'*  or  sandy;  sabstitotii^,  by  a  strange  want  of 
ta&te,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  the  sandy  river,  in  place  o(  that 
beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes  tlie 
romantic  river,  or  the  scene  of  adventurers  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil   has   employed  an  epithet  with  great  beautv  and  proprietyi 
when  accounting  for  Dadalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his  sod 

Icarus : 

Bis  conaias  erat  casas  eiBngere  in  aaro, 

Bis  patcia  cecidere  manua.t  •£*•  VL 

These  instances,  and  observations,  may  give  some  just  idea  of  true 

Soetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's 
escriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassiiig 
f  ommon-place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  higher 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  ao 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They  aet 
before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike  and 
warm  the  fancy  ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a  painter  could 
lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them  ;  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  mosl 
decisive  trials  of  the  real  merit  of  description. 


LECTURE  XLI. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are^  at  present,  employecl 
in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in  no  higher  light 
than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  poetry  extant, 
at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  afford  a  curious  object  of  criticism.  Thej 
display  the  taste  of  a  remote  9ge  and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of 
composition,  very  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acqounted» 
and,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  writings,  they 
give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at 
present,  to  consider  them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  view : 
and  it  must  needs  give  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  composition  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter. 
Pr.  Lowth's  learned  treatise,  "  De  Sacra  Poeai  Hebraeoruro,"  ought  to 

*  Whether  tbroogh  Lybia*f  burning  sands 
Our  journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lands, 
Amidst  th'  inhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  VtuMtn, 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain'd  his  art, 
He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  fold. 

Twice  firom  his  hand  he  dropp*d  the  fomiog  mouid.  DaTnca. 

In  this  translation  the  thought  is  justly  given  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  expression 
^'  patrisB  manos,"  which  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  macb  tendemesr,!* 
hsst.  . 
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be  perosed  by  all  who  desire  to  beeome  thorougbly  acquainted  with  thie 
robject.  It  is  a  vrork  exceedingly  valuable^  both  for  the  elegance  of  ita 
cem^ition  and  for  the  juttneas  of  the  GiiticiaBi  which  it  containt.  1m 
thia  Lecture;  as  I  cannot  illuatrate  the  subject  with  more  benefit  to  the 
feader,  than  by  following  the  track  of  that  ingenious  author^  rahali  make 
touch  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teatament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diveraity  in  style,  aa  sufficiently 
discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which 
as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books  and  legislative  wri- 
tings of  flioaes,  are  evidetitly  prosaic  in  the  composition,  the  book  of 
Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentatioaa  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  several  pasaagea 
ioattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books,  carry  the  moat  plain 
tnd  diatingttiahing  parte  of  poetical  writing. 

There  ia  not  the  least  reaaon  for  doubting,  that  originally  theae  were 
written  in  verae,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers ;  though,  as  the 
ancient  pfonuniHation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  are  not 
ebie  to  aacertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse^  or  at  most  can  ascer- 
tain it  but  imperfeetly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have  been  great 
cotttroveraies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Teatament  in  our  own  translation^ 
which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parte  of  th^ 
original  bemg  written  in  a  measured  style ;  and  the  <<  diijecta  membra 
poetse,"  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person  read  the  historical 
introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  first  and  second  chap- 

a  ters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that  be  peases  all  at  once  Irom 

■  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sentlmenta 
und  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but  the  cadence  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words  are  sensibly  altered ;  the 
change  is  aa  areat  aa  when  he  passes  fi*om  reading  Caesar's  Commenta^ 
riea,  to  read  Y irgil'a  JEneid.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred 
Scriptures  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the  atrictest  sense  o( 
that  word ;  and  I  shall  afterward  show  that  they  contain  instances  of 
most  of  the  different  forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark  hi  passing,  that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour 
of  poetry.  No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  firlvolous  and  contempti- 
ble art,  which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration ; 
snd  has  been  chosen  aa  a  proper  channel,  for  conveying  to  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth* 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrewst  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  mention  b  made  of  the  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employment  of  the 
persons  trained  hi  such  schools  vras,  to  sing  the  praises  of  Ood,  accom- 
ponied^ith  varioHS  instruments.  In  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  (chap.  x« 
'i)  we  find  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  these  prophets  coming 
^own  from  the  hUl  where  thehr  school  was,  *^  prophesying,"  it  is  said, 
^with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  them."  But  in  the  days  of 
*hig  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  their  greatest  height,  ffor 
Ihe  service  of  the  tabmiacte,  he  appobited  four  thousand  Levites,  di- 
^ded  i^to  twenty-four  courses,  and  marshalled  under  aeveral  leeders^ 
^hose  Sole  business  it  was  to  sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumeii- 
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taJ  motic  in  tbe  poblic  worship.  Asapb,  Heman/aiid  Jeduthan, 
the  chief  directors  of  the  music ;  and  from  the  titles  of  some  psaim, 
'  it  would  appear  that  they  were  also  emineDt  composers  of  hjinos  or 
sacred  poems.  Id  chapter  xzr.  of  tbe  first  Book  of  Chrooicles,  aa  ac- 
count is  given  of  David's  institutions,  relating  to  the  sacred  music  and 
'  poetry ;  which  were  certainly  more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magoafi- 
cent,  than  ever  obtained  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular  na- 
ture^ and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period  into 
correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  numbers,  which  answer  to 
one  another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the  first  member  of  the  period 
a  sentiment  is  expressed  ;  and  in  the  second  member,  the  same  aentimeiit 
is  amplified,  or  is  repeated,  in  different  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted 
with  its  opposite ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  s^me  stnicture»  and 
■early  the  same  number  of  words  is  preserved.-  This  is  the  geoeial 
strain  of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  oa 
opening  the  Old  Testament,  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  ''  Sing  onto  the  Lord 
a  new  song — sing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and 
bless  his  name — show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to,  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen — his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For  tbe 
Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised — he  is  to  be  feared  above  all  the 
gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength  and  beanty  are 
in  his  sanctuary."  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, -to  this  form  of 
composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so  much  of  a 
poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the 
original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentence  are  preserred^ 
which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation  and  corres* 
poodence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departore  from  the  com- 
mon style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the.  Hebrews^ 
is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their  sacxed  hymns 
were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and  they 
were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers  and  mnsiciaaa,  who 
answered  alternately  to  each  other.  When,  for  instance,  one  band  be- 
gan  the  hymn  thus  :  *'  The  Lord  reignetb,  let  the  earth  rejoice;"  the 
chorus,  or  semichorus,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle  ;  **  Let  the 
mnltitude  of  the  i«les  be  glad  thereof." — ''  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,"  sung  the  one ;  the  other  replied,  **  Judgment  and  righte- 
ousness are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner  their 
poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes  correspondent  to  CQcfa  other ;  whence,  it  is 
probable,  the  antiphoo,  or  respoosory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of 
so  many  Christian  churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  bopk  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  sung  in 
this  manner;  '' Alternatini,  or  by  course;  (Rzraiii.  11.)  and  some  of 
David^s  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed  in  order  to  be 
thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  mu9t  have  had  a  noble 
effect  when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated 
it  The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attending  the  procession. 
The  Levites  and  singers,  divided  iAto  their  several  courses,  and  ac- 
companied with  all  their,  musical  instrumeats,  led  the  way.     After  the 
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introdactioD  to  the  Pealm,  in  the  two  first,  verses,  when  the  procession 
begins  to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  bj  a  semicho- 
ros)  '^  Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  bill  of  tbe^Lord,  and  wbo  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place  ?*'     The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the 
^eatest  diguity  :  *'  He  that  hath  clean  bands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath 
not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully."  A^  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  chorus^  with  all  their 
Instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation  :  '<  Lifl  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  tbe  King  of  Glory  shall  come 
in.*'      Here  the  semichorus  plainly  breaks  in»  as  with  a  lower  voice, 
'*  Who  is  the  King  of  Glor^  ?"  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ark  is 
introdoced  into  the  Tabernacle,  tbe  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  the 
whole  chorus:  ''The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty  ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in 
battle."     I  take  notice  of  this  instance,  the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show 
how  much  of  the  grace  and  magnificence  of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed 
of  all  poems,  depends  upon  our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for 
which  they  were  composed,  and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which 
they  were  adapted;  and  how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  os, 
through  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  correspond- 
ent versicles  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns  or  musical 
poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other  poetical 
Writings,  which  were  not  designed  to.be  sung  in  alternate  portions,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But 
the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as 
in  the  Psalms  of  David;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
(chap.  xl.  1.)  *'  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
V  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  :  For,  lo  !  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and 
his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  This  form  of  writing 
IS  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  ;  very 
different  from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman 
t>oets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred  poetry 
is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise,  bold,  and  figura- 
tive expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength,  are  two  of  its  ifiost  remapkable  characters. 
One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or  contrast,  might 
tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to 
produce  this  effects  Their  sentences  are  always  short.  Few  super- 
fluous words  are  used^  The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long* 
To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  sublimity  ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might 
profit  much,  by  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For,  as  I  have  formerly  had.occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great 
am  enemy  toihe  sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  Is  never 
•0  much  affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is 
struck  all  at  once  ;  by  attempting  to  prolong  tbe  impression,  we  at  the 
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8«me  time  weaken  it  Most  pf  the  ancient  original  poets  of  M  natimi^ 
are  fimple  and  conciee*  The  superfluities  and  excrescences  of  stjle 
were  the  result  of  imttatioD  in  afler-times ;  when  composition  passed 
into  inferior  hands,  .and  flowed  from  art  and  study,  more  than  from  iialive 
genius. 

No  writin|B;8  whatever  abound  ^so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  ani« 
mated  figures,  as  tbe  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this 
article ;  as,  through  our  early  femiliarity  with  these  books,  a  familiarity 
too  oilen  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than  with  their  sen«e  and 
meaning,  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any 
other  book,'woold  draw  particular  attention.  Metaphors,  comparisons, 
allegories,  and  personifications,  are  there  particularly  frequent.  In  order 
to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  moeii 
as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  sind  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery 
and  those  objects  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant. 
Some  attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writing  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  inuigery  of 
every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  liie ;  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
could  not  be  lively  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  proprie^ 
of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  his  situation* 
Now  we  shall  find,  that  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  coorlitry,  and  of  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets  c^ 
all  ages  and  countries.     Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers,  the  forest 
and  the  coltivatedjfield,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful  figares.     Bat,  is 
order  to  relish  their  figures  of   this    kind,  we  must  take  notice,  tiial 
several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Jaod  ^ 
Judea.     During  the  summer  months,  little  or  no  rain  fails  througfkont 
all  that  region.     While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably 
parched  ;  want  of  water  was  a  great  distress ;  and  a  plentifal  shower 
falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  uf  nature,  and 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  us.      Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent 
allusions  among  them,  '*  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is;*^ 
and  h^nce,  to  describe  a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  meta- 
phors are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  o£ 
springs  in  the  desert.     Thus  in  Isaiah,  **  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
p^ace  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs 
of  water  ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  there  shall  be  grass,  with  mshet 
and  reeds.'*     Chap.  xxsv.  1.  6, 7.     Images  of  this  nature  are  very  fami- 
liar to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many  parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was  during  the  rainy  mcmtlis, 
exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents,  which  came 
down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them ; 
and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annually  overflowed  its  banks; 
Hence  the  frequent  alhisions  to  *'*  the  noise,  and  to  the  rushing  of  many 
waters  ;**  and  hence  great  calamities  so  often  compared  to  the  overflow- 
ing torrent,  which,  in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images  particnlar^y 
striking ;  **  Deep  calleth  onto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouto ;  all 
thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me."    Psalm  xKi.  7. 
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The  two  most  remarkable  mountaint  q(  the  cou^rj,  were  Lebanon 
aad  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  beighty  and  the  woods  of  loftf 
cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  Latter  for  its  beauty  aiMl  fertility,  the  richness 
of  its  vines  and  dives.  Hence,  with  the  greale&t  propriety,  Ijebanon  ia 
employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great,  strong,  or  magnificent ;  Car- 
mel, of  what  is  smiling  and  beautiful.  *<  The  glory  of  Lebanon,''  says 
Isaiah,  *' shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of  Carooel."  (x]cxv,  2.) 
Lebanon  is  often  put  >  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state  or  people  of 
IsraisI,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  <*  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,"  says  Solo- 
mon, speaking  of  the  dignity  of  a  man's  appearance  ;  but  when  he  de- 
86rybes  female  beauty,  *'  Thine  head  is  like  Mount  Carmel."  Song  v. 
1^,  and  vii.  5* 

it  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  bead,  that  in  the  images  of  the 
awful  and.  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound,  they  plainly 
draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  elements,  and  those 
cofncussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate  rendered  them  acquaint- 
ed. Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequeut ;  and  the  tempest  of  hail,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  in  Judea  and  ArabU)  accompanied  with  whirlwinds 
and  darkness,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more 
ten^perate  regions.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth 
''reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage."  (xxiv* 
^0.)  And  in  those  CTrcumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance 
of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  the  18th  JPsalm,  when  his  '<  pavilion  round 
about  him  vras  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  hia 
voice  ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said  to 
be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;"  though  there  may 
be  some  referrence,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history  of  Ood's  descend 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  figures  were 
taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  author 
was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested  stronger  and  nobler  imagoes  than 
what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rights  of 
their  religion,  and  the  artb  and  employments  of  their  common  liie,  fre- 
quently employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrenrs.  Thej 
were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage.  These 
wepe  arts  neld  in  high  honour  among  them;  not  disdained  by  their 
patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  commerce ;  sepa- 
rated fi'om  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion ;  they 
were,  during  the.  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  of  course,  the  man^  allu- 
siona  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  ''green  pastures  and  the  still  waters,"  and 
to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  which  carry 
to  tbia  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness  in  them,  in  the  2dd  Psalm,  and 
in  many  other  passages  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence^ 
all  the  images  founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press, 
the  thrashing-floor,  the  stubble,  and  the  chafl*.  To  disrelish  aU  sopi^ 
hnages,  is  the  efle9t  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent, 
and  mu^h  more  minute  and  particular  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what 
we  now  call  low  life,  but  in  his  management  of  titem,  far  inferior  to 
the  aacred  writers,  who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
kind  somewhat  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  ennoble  them.  What  .inex- 
pressible grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance, 
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receiye  from  the  interTentioD  of  the  Deity  :  "  The  nations  shall  mrii 
like  the  nishings  of  many  waters  ;  hat  God  shall  rehuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  moaotain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlirind.** 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean  and  un- 
clean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service ;  to  the  dress  of  their 
priests  ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their  sacred  history ; 
as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai^ 
and  the  miraculous  passsage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Se«i.  The 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws  and  ciyil  con- 
stitution. It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites  that  occupied  their 
senses  ;  it  was  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national  history  and  es* 
tablishment ;  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this 
nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  nneom- 
monly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in  a 
high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real  ob- 
jects that  were  before  their  eyes  :  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being  moie 
complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas  and 
manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works  we  find 
ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  ter- 
ritory, the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  differ- 
ent forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poet  are  generally  shoit. 
touching  on  one  point  only  of  reseinblance,  rather  than  branchinig  oat 
into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  perhaps  an  advantage 
over  the  Gre<^k  acd  Roman  authors  ;  whose  comparisons,  by  the  leng;th 
to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  loo  much, 
and  carry  too  visible  marks  of  study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  He- 
brew poets,  they  appear  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just 
glancing  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its 
track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introdoced  to  describe 
the  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are 
called  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  Book  of  Samuel: 
(xxiii.  3.)  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  rulin|f  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and 
formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When  for- 
merly treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that  remarka- 
bly fine  and  well -supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the  80th  Psaho^ 
wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parables, 
which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  ftiil,  and 
if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those 
early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode  throughout  all  the  eastern  na^ 
tions,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  and  representa- 
tions. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is  prosopopoeia 
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or  personificatioD.  No  penonifications  emplojed  by  any  poets,  are  ao 
magnificent  and  atriking  as  those  of  the  inspired  srriters.  On  great 
oceaaiona,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature ;  especiaify,  when  any 
appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  *<  Before  him 
went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee,  OGod,  and  were  afraid — thi 
mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled. — The  overflowing  of  the  water 
muaed  by ; — ^the  deep  nttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 
When  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom,  Job  introduces  the 
«<  Deep,  saying,  it  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me. — 
Deatmction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our 
eara."  Tliat  noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which 
describes  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects ; 
the  fir*trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the 
Ml  of  the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneatb,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet 
him  at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  these  many  lively  and  pas- 
sionate apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things,  with 
which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  <<  O  thou  sword  of 
the  Lard!  now  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  the 
scabbard  ;  rest  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,"  (as  the  reply  is  in* 
stantly  made)  *^  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon ; 
and  the  aea-shore  ;  there  hath  he  appointed  it/'    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  eeneral,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  instan- 
ces, the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,^beyond  the 
style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  animated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  regular  correct  expression,  to  which  our 
ears  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration. 
The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Every  object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to, 
as  if  present.  The  transition  is  often  abrupt;  the  connexion  often 
obscure ;  the  persons  are  often  changed ;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped 
upon  one  another.  Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance.  Is  its  charac- 
ter* We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labour- 
ing to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scripture  in  general,  I  shall 
conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books ;  and  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kiads  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scripture, 
sre  chiefly  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the  didactic 
'  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  The 
nine  first  .chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many 
distinguished  graces,  and  figures  of  expression.  At  the  10th  chapter 
the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is 
continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however,  that  sententious  pointed  man- 
ner, and  that  artful  construction  of  period,  which  distinguish  all  the ' 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  this 
head  ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elen^iac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scripture  ; 
such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend i^onathan  ;  several  pas- 
sages In  the  prophetical  books  ;  and  several  of  David^s  Psalms,  com- 
posed on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d  psalm,  in  partf- 
cular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But  the  most  r^'gu- 
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lar  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  is  the  book  entitled  die  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  As  the 
prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  holy  citjr,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the 
affecting  images  which  a  subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The 
'  composition  is  uncommonly  artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows  ;  and 
in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive 
supplications  to  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as  may,  in  pait» 
appear  from  our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds 
of  Hebrew  poetry  :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing 
and  better  adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  undoubt- 
'  edly  a  mystical  allegory  ;  in  its  foris,  it  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 
perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of  shepherds ; 
and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  ifull  of  rural  and  pastoral  images  Irom 
beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hynmi 
and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  hooka, 
such  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others 
of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant ;  sometimes  8o- 
lemn  and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  From  these  instances, 
it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  full 
exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an  evident 
diversity  of  style  and  manner ;  and  to  trace  their  different  characters 
in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  reading  their  wri- 
tings with  greater  advantage.     The  most  eminent  of  the  sacred  poets 
are,  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah.     As  the  compo- 
sitions of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  style 
and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two.     The  manner 
in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David   chiefly  excels,  is  the 
pleasmg,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.     In  his  Psalms  there  are  many  loffy 
and  sublime  passages ;  but,  in  strength  of  description,  he  yields  to  Job ; 
in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah.     It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for 
which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished  ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns, 
when,  upon  some  occasions,  he  rises  above  it.     The  psalms  in  which 
Ibe  touches  us  most,  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God  ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings 
of  a  devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  supplications  to 
.  Heaven.     Isaiah  is,  without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  materki 
circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been 
more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet.     Majesty 
is  his  reigning  character ;  a  majesty  more  commanding,  and  more  uni- 
foftnly  sup^rted,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment poets.     He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  bpth  in  his 
conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogether    unparalleled,  and 
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pecBliar  to  himself.  ,  There  is  more  cleamess  and  order  toO|  and  a 
more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  boolc,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
prophetical  ivritings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we  im- 
mediately see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  employs  him- 
self generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  discovers  any 
disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac. 
Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  ;  , 
but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force  and  ardour. , 
To  use  the  elegant  expression  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
prophet :  <'  Est  attrox,  vehemens,  tragicus ;  in  sensibus,  fervidus,  acer- 
bus,  indignabundns  ;  in  imaginibus  fecundus,  truculentus,  et  nonnunquam 
pen^  deformis ;  in  dictione  grandiloquus,  gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum 
incultos ;  frequens  in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratias  causa,  sed 
ex  indignatione  et  violentia.  Q,uicquid  susceperittractandum  in  seduld 
persequitor  :  in  eo  unice  haeret  defixus ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
cseteris,  a  plerisque  vatibus  fortasse  superatus  ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad 
quod  videtur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimirum,  vi,  pondere,  impetu, 
granditJite,  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit."  The  same  learned  writer 
compares  Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to 
iBschylus.  Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  not  above  one-half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry.  Among 
the  minor  Prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  especially 
Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  reputed  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author  uncertain.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  book  has  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  br  manners 
of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumasa,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia:  and  the  imagery  employed  is  gene-> 
rally  of  a  different  kind  from  what'!  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  clhnate  of  Judea.  We  find  few  comparisons 
founded  on  rivers  or  torrents  ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia. 
But  the  longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  fre- 
quent and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  foils  in  the  season  of 
beat,  and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all,  except 
those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired 
poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  description,  charac- 
terize the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given.  Let  us  remark  only  those 
strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  passages  taken 
from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition  of 
the  wicked  ;  observe  how  rapidly  his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what 
«  deep  impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination. 
^'  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth, 
that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite 
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but  for  a  moment  ?  Though  his  Excellency  mount  np  to  the  beareasy  and 
his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly 
away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chaced  away 
as  a  vision  of  the  night.  The  eye  also  which  ^saw  hiffi,  shall  see  klin 
no  more  ;  they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ?  He  dukU 
suck  the  poison  of  asps  ;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  tke  fid* 
ness  of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  ciNBe 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  /the  bow  of  ated 
■hall  strike  him  through*  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  plaeea. 
A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him.  The  Heaven  shall  reveal  kis 
iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  increase  of  hb 
house  shall  depart.  His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day  of  wrath.  The 
light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  the  light  shall  be  darkia  £ia  taber- 
nacle* The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened,  and  his  own  coonael 
shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet.  He 
walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors  shall  make  hhn  afraid  on  every  aide ; 
and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scatteted 
upon  his  habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  perish  from- the  earth,  and 
he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness.  They  that  come  ailer  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day. 
He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty." 


LECTURE  XLII, 


EPIC  poetry- 
It  now  remains  to  tt^eat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  writing, 
the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  The  Lecture  ahall 
he  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of  eompoaition : 
after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  moat 
celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works,  the 
most  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  ezeeatkn. 
To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  readers,  by  being 
at  once  entertalnmg,  important,  and  instructive ;  to  fill  it  with  snitable 
incidents;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of  descriptions ; 
and  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  aenttment, 
and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  reqnhres,  is  unmes- 
tlonably  the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genhis.  Hence  so  very  few  nve 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other 
poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critios  have  dis- 
played more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitiona,  founded 
on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  so^h  an  air  of 
mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader 
to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  definition,  it  is  a  din- 
oourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  meant 
of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some  important  actlott» 
whteh  is  related  in  verse.     This  definition  would  suit  seveM  of  JBaop's 
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Fables*  if  ihey  were  somewhat  eitended,  and  put  into  verse :  and  ac- 
cordinglyy  to  illustrate  hin  definition,  the  critic  draws  a  parallel,  in  form, 
between  the  construction  of  one  of  ^sop's  Fables,  and  the  plan  of 
Homer's  Iliad*  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which  either  a  writer  of  fables, 
or  of  heroic  poems;  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maiim  or  point  of  morality ; 
to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design  of  his  work.  NJxt,  he  invents 
a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts,  without  any  names,  such  as  he 
judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustrating  his  intended  moral.  Lastly, 
be  particularizes  his  story;  that  is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces 
bis  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ;  or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out 
in  ancient  history  for  some  proper  names  of  beiges  to  give  to  his  actors ; 
and  then  his  plan  is  completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  states  ;  but  very  often  obliged  to  unite 
into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most  useful  instruc- 
tion which  he  could  gi?e  them  in  this  situation,  was  that  a  misunder- 
standing between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  In  order  to 
enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  us  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against  their  enetey. 
The  prince'who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of 
the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who  thereupon  withdraws  himself, 
and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes 
are  the  consequences  of  this  division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having 
suffered  by  the  quarrel,  the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure,  and 
is  reconciled  to  the  leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies*  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his 
fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling 
it  up.  Homer  had  employed  the  name  of  beasts,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men. 
He  would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable  ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he  gave 
the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of  Achilles  to  the 
offended  prince :  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner,  may 
believe,  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce  with  great  certainty^  that  an 
author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan  ;  who  should  ar- 
range all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  actors,  might 
write,  perhaps,  useless  fables  for  children  ;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if 
he  adventured  to  thiolc  uf  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read- 
ers. No  person  of  any  iaste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects 
which  strike  an  epic  pjet  are,  the  hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and 
the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  groundwork  of  his  poem.  He 
does  not  sit  down,  like  a  philosopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of 
morality.  His  genius  is  fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which  to  him 
appears  noble  and  interesting ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon 
as  worthy  of  being  celebrated-in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is 
BO  subject  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  affoni  some  general  moral  instruc- 
tion, arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  su^ested  by  the  Iliad  ;  and  there  is  another  which  arises  as 
naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem : 
kiamely,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  have  suffered  injustice ;  but 
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that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry  them  too  far,  it  bii^gs 
misfortunes  on  themselves.  The  suhject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achil- 
les by  giving  success  to  the  Trojans  against  Agamemnon ;  but  by  coa- 
tinuing  obstinate  in  his  resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend 
Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  the  recital  of 
some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact  a  defini- 
tion as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject.  It  comprehends  several 
other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  JEIneid  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regular  and 
complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  composed.  But  to  exclude  all 
poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same 
model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  We  can  give  exact  defini- 
tions and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange 
them  with  precision,  under  the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
because  nature  affords  a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer 
them.  But  with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature 
has  fixed  no  standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different 
kinds,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  defining,  and  limiting  them  %vith  the  same 
precision.  Criticismr,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have  no 
scruple  to  class  such  poems,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's  Pbarsalia, 
Statins's  Thebiad,  Ossian'^  Fingal  and  Temora,  Camoen's  Lusiad,  Vol- 
taire's Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wilkie'a 
Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  md  the 
£neid;  though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  ejuc ; 
that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures  ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  an 
epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illuatrale 
some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more  mend 
nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the  whole  history, 
like  the  moral  of  one  of  ^sop's  fables.  This  is  a  poor  and  trivial  view  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing  a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the 
end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it  some  common- place  morality.  Its 
effect  arises  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately, 
as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader*, 
from  the  great  examples  which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments 
with  which  it  waro^s  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend 
our  ideas  of  human  perfection  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  heroic 
deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object,  which  all 
mankind  are  formed  to  admire  ;  and,  therefore,  epic  poems  are,  and 
must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth,  justice, 
fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects  which,  in  the 
course  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  minds,  under  the  most 
splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtuous  personages^ 
our  affections  are  engaged  ;  in  their  designs,  and  their  distresses,  we 
are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affections  are  awakened ;  the 
mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  take 
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part  in  great  heroic  enterprisies.  It  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in 
honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  entertain- 
ments of  mankind,  such  as  that  species  of  poetical  composition  which 
we  now  consider,  must  be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions. 
This  is  a  testimony  of  such  weight  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  skep- 
tical  philosophers,  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  es- 
tablish tl)e  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy  ;  showing 
by  that  appeal  which  they. constantly  make  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  in 
favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid  deep  and  strong  in 
human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of,  epic  composition,  sufficiently  mark  its 
distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.     In  pastoral  writing,  the 
reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.      Compassion  is  the  great 
object  of  tragedy  ;  ridicule,  the  province  of  comedy.     The  predominant 
character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by  heroic  actions.     It  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both  by  its  political  form  and  the 
liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes.     It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than 
tragedy.     It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  par- 
ticular occasions  ;  but  the  pathetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its  general 
character.     It  requires  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave, 
eqtial,  and  supported  dignity.     It  takes  in  a  greater  compHSs  of  time  and 
action,  than  dramatic   writing  admits  ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full 
diaplay  of  characters.     Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;    epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means  of 
actions.     The  emotionsr,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent, 
but  they  are  more  prolonged.     These  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  species  of  composition.     But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  particular  and 
critical  view  of  it,  let '  us  consider  the  epic  poem  under  three  headls ; 
first,  with  respect  to  the  subject  or  action  ;  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  actors  or  characters  ;  and  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  narration  of  the 
poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  properties  ; 
it  must  be  one  ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses  for 
his  subject.  I  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to  remark  the  importance 
of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition  in  order  to  make  a  full  and  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  highest  feason,  Aristotle  insists 
upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material 
of  all  his  rules  respecting  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of 
heroic  adventures,  several  scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never 
affect  a' reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale 
that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one 
another,  and  are  all  diade  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 
end.  In  a  regular  epic,  the  more  this  unity  is  rendered  sensible  to  the 
imagination,  the  effect  will  be  the  better;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aris- 
totle has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to 
the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a  certain 
period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself ;  and  arise 
from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  suffic-iently  apparent. 
Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  bis  subject,  the  establishment  of 
i^lneas  in  Italy.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  this  object 
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18  eyer  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it  together  with  foH  cob- 
neiion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssej  is  of  the  same  nature  ;  the  retam 
and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  bis  own  country.  The  sol^ect  of 
Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels  ;  that  of  MillOQt 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise  ;  and  both  of  them  are 
uoeiceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  professed  subject  of  the 
Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  with  the  consequences  which  it  produced. 
The  Greeks  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans, 
as  long  as  they  are  depriyed  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upoo  his 
being  appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  tiie 
poem  <:lose8.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  cooDOctiag 
principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here,  as  in  the  £iieid. 
For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is 
lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  terminates  on  no  other  object,  Ihao  the 
success  of  the  two  armies  whom  we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  I  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted,  as  if 
it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  sabordinate  actions.  It  is  necessary  to  ob* 
serve  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  adifferttit 
sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  it  was  a  term  originally  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred  to  epic  ;  and  by  episodes,  io  an 
epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the 
general  fable,  or  plan  of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his 
meaning  was,  is  indeed  not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occaaioiied 
much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so 
perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dis- 
missing so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  noW  understand  by  episodes, 
are  certain  actions  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connected 
with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  so  essential  to  it,  as  io  destroj,  if 
they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this  natore 
are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  lUad  :  the  story 
of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Eoryalus,  in  the  £neid ;  the  adventures 
of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  his  descendcints  exhibited  to  Adam  in  the  last  books  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  poet,  but, 
provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to  his  work. 
The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following  : 

First,  They  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  sofikietit 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poetn  ;  they  must  seem  inferior  parts 
that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The  episode  of 
Olinda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  isfaolty, 
by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work : 
and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening  of  the  poem,  misleads  the 
reader  to  an  expectation,  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  consequence ; 
whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  that  follows.  In  pro* 
portion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the  main  sobject,  it  sboukl 
always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of  Dido  in  the  iBneid,  and  the 
snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem,  which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these 
poems,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  episodes.  They  are  constitnent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  th6  intrigue  of  the 
poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a  differ- 
ent  kmd  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  in  the 
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coane  of  ike  poem«  For  it  »  prineqmlly  for  tho  lake  of  Tartety,  that 
qiisodes  are  introdoced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  lo^  long  a  work, 
tfiej  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the  reader,  bj  shlftiog 
the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore,  an  epbode  of  the  mar- 
tial kind  wonld  be  out  of  place ;  whereas,  Hector's  visit  to  Andromache 
in  the  Iliad, and  £rminia's  adventure  with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Jerusalem,  affords  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat 
from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly elegant  and  well  finished  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  pieces  of  this  Idnd,  that  poets  put  forth  their  strength!  The 
episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Her- 
cules, in  the  £pigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest  beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action  be 
entire  and  complete  :  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it^  that  It  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the  whole,  in 
his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of*  his  actora  to  relate  what  bad 
passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author  must  always  contrive 
to  give  us  fiill  information  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  bis  subject;  he 
must  not  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratified ;  he  must  bring 
us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  hb  plan ;'  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  thtft  it  be  great ;  that  it 
have  sufficient  splendour  and  impoilance,  both  to  fix  our  attention,  and 
to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows  upon  it. 
TUa  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustration  ;  and,  indeed, 
hardly  any  who  have  attemptect  epic  poetry,  have  failed  in  choosinf^ 
some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  action, 
or  by  the  fiime  of  the  personages  concerned  in  it.       ., 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of  a 
modem  date,  nor  foil  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we  are 
iatimately  acquainted.  Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon  that  account, 
succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those  high  and  august 
ideas,  which  epic  poetrv  is  designed  to  raise.  It  tends  to  aggrandize, 
in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events :  and  what  is  still  more  ' 
material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  means 
of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and 
authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine 
lumself  wholly,  as  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  historical  tr^th,  at  the 
expense  of  rendering  his  story  jejune ;  or  if  he  goes  bejond  it,  like 
Voltaire  In  his  Henriade,  this  disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well- 
known  events,  the  true  and  the  fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  natu- 
rally mii^le«  and  incorporate  with  each  other.  Tliese  observations 
cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic  writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhi- 
bited tons,  not  so  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity 
them.  Such  passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them  ; 
aad  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings 
of  ordinary  men.  Modem  ^nd  well-known  history,  therefore,  may  fur* 
idib  Tory  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry,  where 
heroism  is  the  groundwork, and  w^ere  the  object  in  viewis to  excite 
sdmiiaikm,  ancient  or  traditionary  iiistory,  is  assuredly  the  safest  regi<ni. 
There,  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  nameS|  and  characters,  and  events 
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not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  bis  stofy,  while,  aii  the  tame 
time,  foj  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  period,  or  of  the  remotettest  of 
the  scene,  safficient  is  left  him  for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  H  be  interert- 
ing.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For  deeds  «f 
mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tiresfMEne.  M adi 
will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject,  which  shalli  by  its 
nature,  interest  the  public  ;,  as  when  the  poet  selects  far  his  hero,  ose 
who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the  favourite,  of  bis  nal{<Ni  ;  or 
when  he  writes  of  achievements  that  have  been  highly  celebratedi  or 
'  have  been  connected  with  important  eonsequences  to  any  p«Uic  came. 
Most  of  the  great  epic  poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  thie  reaptel, 
and  must  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  ages  and  counCnee  in  which 
they  were  composed*. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interefltiiig, 
and  which  tends  to  hiterest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but  all  readans, 
is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  duthor  in  the  management  of  bis  aiibjeot. 
He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  comprehend  many  aflle^iBg 
incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetually  with  valiant  aetnevemeiils; 
for  all  readers  tire  of'  constant  fighting  and  battles ;  but  he  mast  atwly 
to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  august ;  be  oaoit  * 
often  be  tender  and  pathetic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  toeaes  ~ 
of  love,  friendship,  and  affection.  The  more  an  epie  poem  abounds 
with  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  the  more 
interesting;  and  these  form  alvrays  the  favourite  passages  of  the  woric. 
I  know  no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Yfrgil  and  Taaae. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting ;  that  they  be  such,  as  shall  strongly  attaeii  the 
readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  iieroes- en- 
counter. These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  Is  called  tlie  nodus, 
or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem  ;  in  the  judicious  conduct  of  vidiidi, 
consists  much  of  the  poet*s  art.  He  must  rouse  our  attention,  by  a 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the 
.  enterprise  of  l^is  favourite  personages  ;  he  must  make  these  difikoilieo 
grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees  ;  till,  after  having  kept  us,  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  cHf  the  plot  ia  a  aala- 
ral  and  probable  manner.  It  is  plains  that  every  tale  wliioli  is  deigned 
to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  jiort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epie  pofMn 
does  not  require. that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  HostcriUcs 
are  ijnclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  isthe  nvost  proper ;  soidt^cy 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion  dew  cases 
the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which  beienff  to 
this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  ssslycts 
of  tn^dy;'  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  compass  and  esctetft,  it 
were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  whldi  oonanoeiy 
abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  siuihor  should  bring  tttem  sttl 
at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accordingly,  the  general  practice  of  epic 
poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosperous  conclusion  ;  not,  however^  wttkcsft 
some  exceptions.  For  two  authors,  of  great  name,  Lecm  md  iliitODf 
have  held  a  contrary  course;  the  one  concluding  with  tiie  mihw^nAmt  ik 
the  Koman  tttierty ;  the  ottier,  With  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Pamdist. 
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With  regard  to  the  tiine  or  daratioii  of  the  epic  action,  uo  precise 
boottdaries  can  be  ascertaioeci.  A  considerable  eiteet  (s  alivajt  aHow- 
ed  to  it,  as  H  does  uot  oecessarilj  depend  qd  those  ?ioleDt  passions  which 
dm  be  sapposed  to  hate  only  a  short  cpntinnance.  The  Iliad,  which  is 
formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  dn- 
nUdon  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  According  to  Bossu,  the  action 
lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey,  com- 
puted from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight 
years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of  the  iEneid,  computed  in  the  same 
way  'Anam  ibe  taking  of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Tnmus,  includes  about  six 
yeanr.  Bntif  we  measare  the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration, 
or  eon^Kite  from  the  time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  Ant  appearance 
till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  broaght.with- 
IB  a  mach  smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in 
the  island  of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only;  and  the 
JRueid  begimiing  with  the  storm,  which  throws  ^neas  aj>an  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thns  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the  poem,  I 
proceed  neit  to  make  seme  observations  on  the  actors  or  personages. 

As  it  is  the  bnsineae  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to  form 
a  prebable  interesting  tale,  he  must  study  to  give  all  Jiis  personages  pro- 
per and  well-sapported  characters,  such  as  display  the  features  of  human 
natore'.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good;  imperfect, 
hav,  vicious  characters  may  find  a  proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of 
epic  poetry  seems  to  reqnire,  that  the  piincipal  figures  exhibited  should 
be  soeh  as  tend  to  raise  admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  con- 
tempt. But  whatever  the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his 
actors,  he  mnsttake  care  to  preserve  it  uniform  and  consistent  with 
Itself.  Every  tlung  which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to 
it,  and  must  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  othen 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  generid  and  particu- 
lar. General  characters  are,  snch  as  wise,  brave,  virtuous,  without  any 
farther  distinction.  Particular  characters  express  the  species  of  brave- 
ry, of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any  one  is  eminent.  They  exhibit 
tbe  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another, 
which  mark  the  difference  of  the  jsame  moral  quality  in  diOferent  men, 
according  as  it  is  combined  with  other  dispositions  in  their  temper^  I^ 
drawing -such  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  Hoiw 
far  each  of  the  three  great  epic  poeta  have  distinguisbed  themselves  «itt 
this  part  of  composition,  1  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  show,  when 
I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  suf&cieQ.t  now  to  a%en- 
ttoo,  that  it  is  in  this  pait  Homer  has  principally  excelled;  Tassahas 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer ;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  person- 
age, whom  they  distinguish  aboVe  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition,  and  is  attended 
with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sen- 
«Ue,  when  there  is  one  principal  figiire,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all 
the  re!>t  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is 
carried  on  ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents 
for  adorning,  and  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  ^plendoun  It 
bas  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil, 
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it  has  been  atisweried  by  some  critics :  and,  in  con8eqa€oce  of  this  idea, 
mach  ndicale  and  censore  has  been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  thej 
hare  mistaken  that  QUthor's  intention  by  proceeding  upon  a  avppoaidoii 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,  the  bero  mnsl  needs  be  triamfJnttL 
Whereas  Milton  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  con- 
clusion to  a  poem,  otherwise  epic  in  its  forou  For  Adam  is  undonbtedljr 
his  hero ;  that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Bemdes  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  tbal 
usually  eccupy  no  small  place  in  Epic  Poetry ;  I  mean  the  godi,  or 
supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic  Poem ;  the  most  nice  and  difficult  part 
6if  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes  oo  botb 
sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  of  machinery,  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They  quote  that  sen- 
tence of  Petronios  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle,  "  per  ambages, 
Deorumque  ministeria,  procipitandus  est  liber  spiritus,'*  and  bold,  tiial 
though  a  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that  could  be  demanded,  yet  it 
could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epio  class,  unless  the  main  action  was  carried 
on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods*  This  decision  seema  to  be  founded 
on  no  principle  or  reason  whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  These  poets  very  properly  embel- 
lished their  story  by  the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their 
Own  country  ;  according  to  which  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic 
times  were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it 
thence  follow,  that  in  other  countrief »  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not 
the  like  advantage  of  current  superstitiooy  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  conned  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairj  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed  a  rery  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic  kind^ 
where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employed.  Tlie 
author  of  Leooidas  has  mkde  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  without 
aoccess  ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gi  res  us  a  regular  heroic 
story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with  characters,  amd  support- 
ed with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agents  be  every  one  of 
them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites  of  this  sort  of  compo- 
sition, and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  with  epic  writers. 
'*'  But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essential  to 
the  epie  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of  considersUe 
name,  who  are  lor  eicluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent  with  that  prob^ili^ 
and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think  should  reign  in  this  kind  of 
writing.*  Mankind  do  not  consider  poetical  writings  with  so  pbilosophi- 
Oal  an  eye. '  They  seek  entertainment  from  them ;  and  for  the  iMilk  of 
readers,  indeed  ior  almost  all  «en,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm, 
tt  gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination;  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking 
and  sublime  description.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiratioo 
and  Ipfty  ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supematurri 
find,  if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enhirge  and  di- 
versify his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
men,  nnd  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  universe. 

«  S^e  memtats  of  Grilicisai,  di.  (K9. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  raperoatural  machiDery,  it  becomes 
a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  pradent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to.  in?ent  what 
system  of  the  marvelloas  be  pleases.  It  must  always  have  some  faanda* 
tion  in  popular  belief.  He  most  avail  himself,  in  a  decent  maDner»  either 
of  the  religious  faith,  er  the  superstitioos  credolitj  of  the  conntrj 
wherein  be  lives,  or  of  which  he  writes,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  proba- 
bility to  events  which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  coarse  of  nature* 
Whatever  machinery  be  employs,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us 
with  it ;  not  to  withdraw  bhman  actions  and  manners  too  much  isom 
Tiew,  not  to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must 
always  remember,  that  bis  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions 
and  the  exploits  of  men;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether  banished 
from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.  In^ 
deed,  i  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry,  than  to  adjust  pro- 
perly the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  probable;  so  as  to  gratify 
and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing  the  other.  I  need  hardly 
observe,  that  thes^  observations  affect  not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work; 
whose  plan  being  altogether  theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form 
not  tbe  machinery,  but  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and  the  like, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form  the  worst  machinery  of  any. 
In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowable,  and  may  serve  for  emb^- 
lishment ;  but  they  should  never  be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the 
action  of  the  poem.  For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  namea 
of  general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as 
persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  into- 
lerable confusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of 
action  is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains  to  be 
considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relates  the  whole  story  in  his 
own  character,  or  introduces  some  of  his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of 
the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens.  Homer  follows  tbe 
one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his  Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in 
this  respect,  imitated  tbe  conduct  of  the  Odyssey ;  Tasso  that  of  the  Iliad* 
The  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  an}  of  the  actors  being  employed 
to  relate  part  of  the  story,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  be  chooses  it»  to 
•pen  with  some  interesting  situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterward  of 
what  had  passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  in 
person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital.  Where 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  tbe  transactions  of  seve- 
ral years,  as  in  tbe  Odyssey  and  the  iCneid,  this  method  therefore  seema 
preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass,  and  shorter  dura- 
tion, as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet  may,  without  disadvan- 
tage, relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person,  according  as  is  done  in  both 
these  poems. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  pleasure.  Itis 
perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formdities  the  object  of  precise  rule, 
any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should  dways  be  clearly 
proposed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.  For,  according  to 
Horde's  noted  rule»  no  introduction  shonM  ever  set  ont  too  high,  or  pro- 
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aaise  too  ttmch,  lett  tlie  autiior  iboold  not  fulfil  the  expectalipiift  iMkaa 
raised. 

Wliat  is  of  most  importaiiGe  tii  the  tenor  of  the  narratioD  ia,  that  it 
be  perspicQoas,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beaotiea  of  poetry. 
No  sort  of  cofDpositioD  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and  firoytbn 
the^epic  poean.  It  ts  the  region  within  which  we  look  for  erery  thing 
that  is  sobhme  in  description,  tender  in  sentimentt  and  bold  and  iiveij 
in  eipreasion ;  and,  therefore,  tbou«b  an  author's  plan  should  be  £ial^ 
less,  and  his  story  erer  so  well  coodocted,  yet  if  he  be  feeble,  or  fiaft  ia 
ityle,  destknte  of  electing  scenes^  and  deficient  in  poetical  coloariag, 
he  can  have  no  success.  The  oroanents  which  epic  p!oetry  admita,  mart 
all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind.  Nothing  that  is  loose*  hidicroos,  or 
afiecled,  finds  any  place  there.  All  the  objects  which  it  preaenta  ooght 
to  be  either  great,  or  tender,  or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  diagoatiqg 
or  shocking  objects,  should  as  much  aa  possible  be  avoided;  and  there- 
fore, the  fabl6  of  the  Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  iEUieid,  and  the 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Leal,  had 
been  better  omitted  in  these  celebrated  poems. 
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HOMERS  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY— VIRGIL'S  JEtiOD. 

« 

As  the  epic  poem  is  uniyeraally  allowed  lo  possess  tbe  highest  rank 
among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion.  Haying  treated 
of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal  rules  relating  to  it, 
I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  tbe  most  distinguished  epic 
poems,  ancient  and  modejfn. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first*  at teution,  as  the  father  not 
only  of  epic  poetry,  but  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  general.     Who- 
ever sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going  to  read  the 
moat  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.     Without  making 
this  refiection,  he  cannot  enter  into  tbe  spirit,  nor  relish  the  composi- 
tion of  the  anther.    He  is  not  to  look  for  the  correctness  and  elegance 
of  the.  Aoguatan  age.     He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modem  ideas  of 
dignity  and  refihement ;  and  transport  his  imagination  almost  three  then- 
sand  years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.     What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a 
pktore  of  tbe  ancient  world.    He  must  reckon  upon  finding  cbaractera 
and  maoaerat  that  retain  a  considerable  tincture  of  the  savaige  state; 
moral  ideas,  as  yet  imperfectly  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passiona 
of  men  brought  under  none  of  those  restraints,  to  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  they  are  accustomed;  but  bodily  strength, 
prised  aa  one  of  the  chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal, 
and  the  appeasing  of  hnngnr,  described  as  very  interesting  subjects  i 
and  the  heroes  bMStiog  of  th«nselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  out- 
rageously, and  gioiyiiigi  as  we  should  now  thmk,  very  indecently,  over 
their^falleo^enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  poaaeaaea  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity  which 
a  modecn  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.    It  turns  on  no  higher  anbject. 
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than  tlie  quarrel  of  two  chioftaint  aboot  a  female  siore.  The  prieal  of 
Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter,  who,  in  Uie  plyn* 
der  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share  of  booty.  He  refuses. 
Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a  plagoe  into  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  aognr,  when  consulted,  /ieclares  that  there  is  do  way  of 
appealing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  ihe  daughter  of  hit'^priest.  Aga^ 
memnon  ia  enraged  at  the  aogur :  professes  that  he  likes  hb  slarve  better 
'  than  his  wife  €iy temnestra ;  but  since  he  most  restore  her  in  order  to 
save  the  army,  insists  to  have  another  in  her  place  ;  and  pitches  npoa 
Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achilles,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kindlea 
into  a  rage  at  this  demand;  reproaches  him  lor  his  rapacity  and  insoleiice, 
and,  after  giving  him  many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that  if  he  is 
to  be  thus  treated  by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troopa,  and  assist 
the  Grecians  no  more  i^nst  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordiogjly* 
His  n^tt^er,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause;  who, 
to  revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  bad  suffered,  takes  pmrt  against 
the  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress ;  until 
Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between  him  and 
Aganfemnon. 

Such  is  (he  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  **  speciosa  miracula,"  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fiil  thaft  extra* 
ordinary  poem  ;  nnd  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  during  overy  age,  since  the- days  of  Homer. 
The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan,  so  very  differ- 
ent from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times,  ei^t  not, 
upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides  that  a  fertile 
genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employed,  it 
is  to  foe  observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much  soever  they  contra- 
dict our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  re^emeot,  afford,  nevertheless, 
materials  for  poetry,  superior  in  some  respects,  to  those  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  more  polished  state  of  society.  They  discover  human  na- 
ture more  open  and  undisguised,  without  any  of  those  studied  forms  of 
behaviour  which  now  conceal  men  from  one  another.  They  giv«  free 
scope  to  the  strongest  and  most  impetuous  emotions  of  the  miod,  which 
Ibake  a  better  figure  in  description,  than  caku  and  temperate  fe0h'ng9. 
They  show  us  our  native  prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  eiertiog 
themselves  without  control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with, 
the  advantage  of  that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  i  formeriy 
observed*,  commonly  distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we 
have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native 
genius,  in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civtlieed 
times.  And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Hovierie  poeby 
are,  fire  and  simplicity.'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  more  parti- 
cular observations  on  the  tliad,  under  the  three  heads  of  the  subject  «id 
action,  ^e  characters,  and  narration  of  the  poet* 

'Tbe  subject  of  (he  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be,  in 
the  main,  happHy  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object  <x>8ld  be 
more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trcjan  .war.  So  great  a  cesfede- 
racv  of  the  <^Decran  sftates,  under  one  leader  ;  end  the  ten  y«ars'  siege 
which  ihej  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  4»ave  spread  far  abroad  the 
renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  ail  Oreeoe  in  the  tra- 
dittons  f^oncepsing  the  heroes  who  had  most  emiaently  signalissed  then* 
selves.    Upon  these  traditions,  'Homer  grounded  his  poem;  and  >lhough 
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h«  liTedi  as  is  generally  believed*  only  two  or  three  centoriea  after  Ciie 
Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  written  recordt,  traditifm  migt 
by  his  time,  nave  fallen  into  the  degree  of  olwcurity  most  proper  for 
poetry;  and  have  left  him  at  foil  liberty  to  mix  as  much  &ble  aa  he 
pleased,  with  the  remains  of  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen,  lor 
his  sobject,  the  whole  Trojan  war ;  hot,  with  great  judgment,  be  has 
selected  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon, 
and  the  eyents  to  which  that  quarrel  gnve  rise  ;  which,  theugh  they  take 
up  forty-seren  days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting,  and  moft 
critical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater 
unity  to  what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of 
battles.  He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who 
reigns  throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of 
discord  among  confederated  princes*  At  the  same  time,  1  admit  that 
Homer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
£neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 
events  ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles* 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  every  age  been  given  to  Homer, 
with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  incidents,  of 
speeches,  of  characters,  divine  and  human,  with  which  he  abounds ;  the 
surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds 
and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of  almost  all  the  persons  slain,  disco- 
ver an  invention. next  to  boundless.  .But  tbe  praise  of  judgment  is,  in 
my  opinion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is 
M  along  conducted  with  great  art.  He  rises  upon  us  gradually;  bis 
heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention. 
The  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  con- 
trived, as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
be  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers,  is  the  characieristical 
part.     Here  he  is  without  a  rival.    His  lively  and  spirited  exbibttion  of 
characters,  is,  in  a  great  -measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dramatic  a 
writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversation.     There 
is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ;.  or,  indeed,  than  in  any 
other  poet     What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  narration,  Homer 
brings  about  by  a  speech.     We  may  observe  here,  that  this  method  of 
writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manner.    Of  this  we  have  m 
clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testrment,  which,  instead  of  narra- 
tion, abound  with  speeches,  with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  fa- 
miliar subjects.     Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis :  **  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren.  Whence  come  ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  tbe  land  of  Canaan 
we  come  to  buy  food.    And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies  ;  to  see  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land  ye  are  come.     And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my 
lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man'a  sons, 
we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.    And  he  said  onto  theoi. 
Nay,  but  to  see  tbe  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.     And  they  said. 
Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  soiis  of  one  man  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  :  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father  ;  and  one 
is  not    And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  Thi^  is  it  that  I  spake  onto  you, 
saying,  ye  are  spies.    Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved;  by  the  life  of  Pha* 
raoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come 
hither.  Ice."    Genesia  xlii.  7.— 1 5.    Such  a  style  as  this,  is  the  moat  sim- 
ple and  artless  form  of  writing ;  and  must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  bsve 
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been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying  directly  from  nature  \  giving  a 
plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or  was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation 
between  the  persons  of  whom  the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant 
(o  compress  the  substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative, 
made, by  the  poet  or  historian  in  his  own  person  :  and  to  re^ervei  direct* 
speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only.  , 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised,  has  some  ad- 
vantages, balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition  more 
natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and  characters ; 
but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tiresome.  Homer,  it 
mast  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches 
too  far ;  and  if  h^  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them 
trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Together  with  the 
Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our  minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  also.  His  speeches,  however,  are,  upon  the  whole,  character-^ 
istic  and  lively ;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admir- 
able display  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads 
him,  becomes  familiarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  herpes.  We 
seem  to  have  lived  among  them,  atid  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage,  through  all  its  different 
forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  more  delicate 
characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but  for  an 
inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art*  / 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  HeleQ>  so 
as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her  from  being 
an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old  generals  behold 
her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards  them,  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tear8»  her 
confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self-accusations  at^the 
sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him,  exhibit  the  most  striking 
features  of  that  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and 
partly  pity.  Homer  never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  some- 
thing to^more  our  compassion:  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care 
to  contrast  her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste 
and  tender  Andromache* 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture  of  gal- 
lantry and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance ;  but,  immediately  afterward,  enters  into  single  combat  with  him. 
He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in  his  speeches, 
and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and 
deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  taste.  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  book,  found 
by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his  armour ;  and  issues  forth  to 
battle  with  a  peculiar  gayety  and  ostentation  of  appearance,  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  of  the  finest  comparisons  in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the 
horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  brutal 
and  xmamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Injustice  is 
commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines  <|f  Horace,  who 
has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

lii 
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Impiger,  Iracondus,  ineKorabilis,  «cer, 
Jam  negat  sibi  nata;  nihil  Qon  airogat  armiii. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Agpanem- 
non,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has  reason  on 
his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits,  and  resigni 
Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand  her  ;  onlj,  he  will 
tight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader  who  has  affronted  bim. 
Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  seTeitil 
other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open  and  sincere.  He  loTes  his  sub- 
jects, and  respects  the  gods.  He  is  distinguished  by  strong  friendships 
and  attachments ;  he  is  throughout,  high  spirited,  gallant,  and  honovr- 
able ;  and  allowing  for  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times, 
and  enters  into  the  characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  be  is,  upon 
the  whole,  abundantly  fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pore 
esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machineiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The  gods  make 
a  great  teire  in  the  Iliad :  much  greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  tlie 
iEneid,  ot  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence.  Homer  has  become  the 
standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  machinery  in  general,  I  de- 
livered my  sentiments  in  the  former  lecture*  Concerning  Homer's 
machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  his  own  inven- 
tion. Like  every  other  good  poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the 
traditions  of  l^s  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  to  the 
age  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  in 'Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  con- 
cerned in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of 
course,  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  erploits  of  that 
age,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  le- 
gends, Homer  very  properly  adopted  ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  system 
of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  effect*; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing ;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  introdaces 
into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as  much  distin* 
guished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversifies  his  battles 
greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  frequently  shifUng  the 
scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter.  Homer's  gods,  it  must  be 
confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  yet  some- 
times want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupi- 
ter, with  which  he  entertains  us,  and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes 
among  the  inferior  deities,  according  as  they  take  different  sides  wi&  the 
contending  parties,  would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modem  poet 
to  imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  according  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  then ;  they  have  children  and 
kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies  ;  and  except  that  they  are  immortal,  that 
they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged  chariots,  in  which 
they  are  often  -fiying  down  to  earth,  and  then  reascending,  in  order  to 
feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosii ;  they  are  in  truth  no  higher  beings  than 
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the  homan  heroes,  and  therefore  yery  fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities, 
jet  he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the 
most  awfiil  majesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  introduced  with  great  dignity  ;  and  several  of  the  most  sub- 
lime conceptions  in  the  Iliad,  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy,  natu- 
ral, and,  in  the  highest  degree,  animated.     It  will  be  admired  by  such 
^nly  as  relish  aacient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance  for  certain 
ne^gences  and  repetitions,  which   greater   refinement  in  the  'art  of  ^ 
writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.     For 
Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great  poets,  and  resem- 
bles most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.     They 
can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with  him  in 
Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.    An  excellent  poetical  performance  that 
translation  is,  and  faithfiil  in  the  main  to  the  original.     In  some  places, 
it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  improved  Homer.     It  has  certainly  soft- 
ened some  of  his  rudenesses,  and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of 
hia  sentiments.     But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.     In 
the  midst  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  simplicity.     I  know  indeed  no  author^  to 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.     As 
the  plainness  of  his  dictibn,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  ap- 
pear flat  in  any  modem  language ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and 
not  a  little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
U8  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any  lan- 
guage, except  his  own,  could  preserve.     His  versification  has  been  uni- 
verudly  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;   and  to  carry, 
beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  the  sense  and 
meaning. 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarka\>ly  concise,  which  ren- 
ders him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though  in  his  speeches,  as  I  have  before 
admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ;  and  de- 
scriptive by  means  of  those  well-chosen  particulars,  which  form  the 
excellency  of  description.  Tir^  gives  us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great 
magnificence : 

Annuit;  ettotum  nutu  tremefecit  Oljmpum. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eyebrows 
of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  moment  when  he 
gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more  natural  and  lively.  j 

Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  some  interesting  object,  he  j 

particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  sight.  The  i 

shot  of  Pandarus's  arroi^,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  two 
armies,  a?  related  in  itie  fourth  book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance :  and 
above  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the 
sixth  book:  where«are  all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  ten- 
derness, the  child  affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and 
crest,  and  clinging  to  the  nurse  ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the 
child  into  hia  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  t«  the  gods ;  Andro- 
mache receiving  hack  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  ittx^wtf  ytXarmcth  »» i*  w  ^^^J  «xpr«Mwl  »» 
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the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can  possibly 
he  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  hattles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He  works 
Tip  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  engagement.  It  is  here, 
that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  moat  highly  displayed  ;  insomuch,  that  Vir« 
gil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated 
in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Seyeral 
of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful :  such  as  those  of  the 
fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by  nigbt; 
Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the  river ;  and 
Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a  sudden  blast ; 
all  which  are  among  the  finet«t  poetical  passages  that  are  any  where  to  be 
found.  1  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  comparisons,  taken 
in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties.  They  come  too  thick  apon  us  ; 
and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his  narration  or  description.  Tbe 
resemblance  on  which  they'  are  founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear ;  and 
the  objects  whence  they  are  taken,  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  boUs, 
eagles,  and^herds  of  sheep,  recur  too  frequently;  and  the  allusions  in 
some  of  his  similes,  even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for 
ancient  manners,  must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

BIy  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It 
i^  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Looginus's  criti- 
cism upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may  in  this  poem  be 
compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the 
heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  the 
Iliad;  vet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  bejastJj 
entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad  ;  it  contains  many  interesting  stones,  and  beautifol 
descriptions.  We  see  every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramajic 
genius,  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work. 
It  descends  indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements  ;  but  in  recompense,  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hospitality  and 
humanity  ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adventure,  and  many  a 

*  Tbe  fevercat  critic  upon  Homer  in  modern  tiroes,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  aU  that  his 
admirers  urge  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  "  C'^toit  an  g^nie 
naturellement  poetique,  ami  des  fables  et  des  merveilleuz,  et  port£  en  g^n^rai  ^  Timi- 
tfttion,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  des  hommes.    11 


lea  passions ;  et  il  a  du  moins  ouvert  auz  ^crivains  qui  doivent  le  suivre  une  infinite  de 
routes,  qu*il  ne  restoit  plus  qu*^  applanir.  II  y  a  apparence  que  en  quelques  temps  qu' 
Homdre  ci^t  recu,  il  ei!lt  6X6  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  Poete  de  son  pala ;  et  a  ne  le  pren- 
dre que  dans  ce  sens,  on  pent  dire,  quMl  est  le  maitre  de  ceux  m6mes  qui  I'ont  surpass^." 
•r^Discours  sur  Homdre.  Oeuvres  de  la  Motte,  Tome  2de.  After  these  h%h  praises 
of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bring  the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his 
principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  ideas  which  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the 
gross  characters  and  manners  of  the  heroes,  and  the  impejpfect  morality  of  the  senti- 
ueuts ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  U  like  accusing  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his 
figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer  painted  his  gods,  such  as  popular  tradition  then 
represented  them  ;^  and  described  such  characters  and  sentiments,  as  be  found  among 
those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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landscape  of  natare ;  and  instructs  as  by  a  constant  vein  of  morality  and 
▼irtae,  which  run^  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknowledged 
in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majes^ty  which  we 
naturally  expect  in  nn  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses 
is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and  languid ;  and  though 
the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to  his  nurse,  Euryclea^ 
and  his  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet  does  not  seem  happy 
in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She 
is  too  cautious  and  distrustful^  and  we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise 
of  joy ,  which  we  expected  on  that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now  time 
to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  very  marked  character,  quite  distmct 
from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  Iliad  are 
simplicity  and  fire ;  those  of  the  ^neid  are  elegance  and  tenderness* 
Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  atid  less  sublime  than  Homer; 
but  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences,  greater  variety, 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regalar  dignity,  throughoQt  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of 
the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open  the 
JEneid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about  a  female 
slave ;  no  violent  scolding,  or  abusive  language ;  but  the  poem  opens 
with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  with  Juno,  forming  designs  fbr  prevent- 
ing ^neas's  establishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  himself,  presented  to  us 
with  all  bis  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  £neid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in  my 
opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  conld  be  more  no- 
ble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,  than  VirgiPs  deriving  the  origin  of 
their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  aa  ^neas.  The  object  was  splendid 
in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary 
history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed  him  to  connect  his  subject  with 
Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology ;  it  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  glancing  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its 
apcient  and  fabulous  state.  The  establishment  of  ^neas  constantly 
traversed  by  Jono,  leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and 
wars ;  and  furnishes  a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peece  with 
ifiartial  exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  beheve  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  iBoeid. 
'  I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the 
£neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries  a  con- 
slant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  or,  that 
Virgil's  maun  design  in  composing  the  ^neid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed 
out  under  the  character  of  £neas.  Virgil,*  indeed,  like  the  other  poets 
of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subject  ^ords  him,  of 

*  As  particularly  in  that  noted  passage  of  the  6th  book,  1. 791. 
Hie  Tir,  hlc  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  ssepius  audis,  &c. 
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paying  court  to  Augustus.  But,  to  imagine  that  he  carried  a  political 
plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem,  appears  to  me  no  more  than 
a  fanciful  refioemeot.  He  had  sufficient  motives,  as  a  poet,  to  detenune 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject,  from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and 
pleasing :  from  its  being  suited  to  bis  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  1  mentioned  above,  for  the  foil  dispby  of 
poetical  talents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to  end,  one 
main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Italy 
by  the  order  of  the  gods.     As  the  story  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  several  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are  very  properly  thrown  into 
a  recital  made  by  the  hero.      The  episodes  are  linked  with  sufficient 
connexion  to  the  main  subject ;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poen, 
is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.      The 
wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Trcjan  settlement  in  Italy, 
gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and 
connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole 
work.    Hence  arises  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore 
of  Africa ;  ihe  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.    Till,  at 
last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trajan  name  shall 
be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and  the 
hero  becomes  victorious. 

In*  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  shown  his  art  and  judgment.     But  the  admiration  due  to  so 
eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some  other  parti- 
culars in  which  he  has  failed.     First,  there  are  scarce  any  characters 
marked  in  the  ^neid.     In  this  respect  it  is  insipid,  when  corojMured  (o 
the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life.     Achates,  and  Cloanthua^ 
and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  who  accompanied  £n€as 
into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistinguished  figures,  who  are  iu  no  way  made 
known  to  us,  either  by  any  sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memora- 
ble exploits  which  they  perform.  ^  Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very 
interesting  hero.     He  is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave;  but  his 
character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart; 
it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and  tame  character;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to 
Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
•he  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain  hard- 
ness and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiable.* 
Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in  the  whole  iCneid. 
The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of  her  indignation  and  re- 
sentment, and  the  violence  of  her  own  character,  exhibit  a  figure  greatly 
more  animated  than  any  qther  which  Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  i£neid,  the  distribution  and 
management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable.  Tkie 
^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indulgence  due  to  a  work 
not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books  are  said  not  to  have  re- 
ceived the  finishing  hand  of  the  author ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  ordered, 
by  his  will,  the  i£neid  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But  though  this 
may  account  for  incorrectness  of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a 
falling  off  in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part 

*  NuDi  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  7  Num  lumina  flexit  7 
Num  lachryiQas  victHs  dedit  7  Mi  misentufl  amatitem  ent  7         ^n.  It.  3IU>. 
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of  the  work.  The  wan  with  the  Latins  are  inferior  in  point  of  dignityi 
to  the  more  interesting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  ns, 
in  the  destniction  of  Troy,  the  intr^e  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into 
hell.  And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  obsenred, 
is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Tamos  against  £nea8.  Tureus,  a  brave 
young  prince,  in  lore  with  Lavinia,  bis  near  relation,  is  destined  for  her 
by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother.  Lavinia  herself 
discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match ;  when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a 
fngitive,  from  a  distant  region,  who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who, 
founding  a  claim  to  an  establishment  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies, 
embroils  the  country  in  war,  kills  the  lover  of  Livinia,  and  proves  the 
occasion  of  her  mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid, 
for  disposing  us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem;  and  the 
defect  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  bv  the  poet's  making  iGneas, 
instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remark, 
Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admiration  of 
ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equilibrium  between 
his  fame,  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and  distinguishing  excel- 
lency of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets, 
is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sf  nsibility ;  he 
felt  every  affecting  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  describes  ;  and,  by  a 
single  stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic  poem, 
is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render 
bis  composition  extremely  interesting  to  ail  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of  Hector 
and  Andromache.  But,  in  the  ^neid,  there  are  many  such.  The  se- 
cond book  is  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  that  evjer  was  executed  by 
any  hand  ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  strength 
of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the 
awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror,  presented  by  a  city 
burned  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affect- 
ing incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  beautifully  described  than 
the  death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  JEneas,  Anchises,  aiid 
Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the 
£neid,  the  same  pathetic  spirit  shines ;  and  they  have  been  dways  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating 
the  unhappy  passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly 
admired,  and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview 
of  iEneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book  ;  the  episodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius, 
in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  poet's  power  of 
raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  observe,  that  though  the 
lEneid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid,  yet  there  are 
beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few, even  in  the  last  six  books. 
The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole,  ai^e,  the  first,  the 
second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's  in  point  of  fire  and  subli- 
mity:  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  bell,  in  which 
be  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the   sixth  book  of  the 
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jSneid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and  striking ;  and  SIl 
the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  vieir 
of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  through  the  whole  description,  a 
certain  philosophical  sublime  ;  which  Virgil's  Platonic  genius,  and  the 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support  with  a  de- 
gree of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered 
him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Viipl's 
numbers,  throughout  his  whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
were  needless  to  enlarge  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
princes  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  former  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius  ;  the  latter  to  be  the  more  correct 
writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an  qriginal  an- 
thor,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him  ;  more  boldness,  more 
nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force ;  but  greater  irregularities 
and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  npon 
Homer  ^  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally 
translated  him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
j£neid,  and  ^oeas's  speech  upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of 
Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre- 
emin^ence  in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to 
Homer*  As*  to  the  pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many  critics 
incline  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful,  in 
Homer,  we  discern  all  the  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman 
stateliness.  Homer's  imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious  ; 
Virgil's  the  most  chaste  and  correct*  The  strength  of  the  former  lies 
in  his  power  of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of 
touching  the  heart.  ^  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated  ;  Virgil's 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sublimity 
to  which  the  latter  oever  attains  ;  but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  sinks 
below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so  clearly  be  pro- 
nounced of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiratioD 
due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  reasonably 
be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  ^neid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  ^neid  was  left  an  unfinished  work. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM— CAMOENS»S  LUSIAD— 
FENELON'S  TELEMACHUS— VOLTAIRE'S  HENRFADE— MILTON'S  PA- 
RADISE LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient  time?. 
who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves  oar  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beauties  with  great 
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faalfe.  Tfaengfa  bis  Pharsalia  diflcover  too  little  invention,  and  be 
condacted  in  too  bistorical  a  manner,  to  be  accounted  a  perfect  re^lar 
epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  sqaeamisbnest  of  criticism  to  exclude 
it  firom  the  epic  class*  The  bonndarieB,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  are 
far  bom  being  aseertained  by  aqy  sach  precise  limit,  that  we  must  refuse 
the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which  treats  of  great  and  heroic  adf  enturea, 
because  it  ia  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
The  subject  of  the  Pharsalia  carries,  nndoubtedly,  all  the  epic  gran- 
dear  and  dignity;  neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  the 
triumph  of  Csssar  over  the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  -stands  at  present,  it 
is,  indeed,  brought  to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us 
of  the  last  boob,  or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 
Tliough  Lttcan^s  anbject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reckon 
him  iwppy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is,  that 
ctTil  wat«9  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the  Romans, 
present  too^  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  give 
odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature*  Gallant  and  honourable 
achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse*  But 
Lucaa's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  A  delight  in  savage  scenes ; 
he  dwells  upon  them  too  much ;  and  not  content  with  those  which  his 
subject  natural]^  furnished,  be  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long 
episode  of  Manns  and  Sylla's  proscriptions,  which  abounds  with  all  the 
fonns  of  atrocious  cruelty* 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the  times  ia 
which  he  lived.  Tlus  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  lec- 
tQve,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet;  aS  it  deprives  him  of  the  assistance 
of  fiction  and  OAachinery ;  and  thereby  renders  bis  work  less  splendid  and 
amosing*  Lucaa  has  submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he  had  made  an 
unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machinery ;  for  the  fables  of 
the  gods  would  have  made  a  very  unnatural  mixture  with  the  exploits  of 
Caesar  mid  Pompey;  and  instead  of  raising,  would  have  diminished  the 
diputy  of  such  recent,  and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force*  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  succeed 
in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to'  possess 
any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in 
actioa ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Cesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lacan*s  fevourite  character ;  and  wherever 
he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself*  Some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the  work  are  such  as  relate  to  Cato ; 
either  speeches  put  mto  his  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour* 
His  speech,  in  particular,  Jo  Labienus,  who  urged  him  to  inquire  at  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  concerning  the  issue  of  the  war  [book  ix*  564,] 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  equal,  for  moral  sublimity,  to  any  thing  thi^t 
is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narration 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from  place 
to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently  turning  aside  JTrom  his 
subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical 'descriptions  of  a  country : 
sometimes  philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natursfl   objects ;    as 
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coocernLog  the  African  serpents  io  the  nioth  book,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are,  in  the  Pharsalia,  several  very  poetical  and  spirited, de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in  narra- 
tion or  description*  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh;  his  deocrip- 
ttons  are  oflen  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upon  disagreeable  objecta. 
His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments,  which  are  generally  noble 
and  strikmg,  and  expressed  in  that  glowing  and  ardent  manner,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  l|im.  Lucan  is  the  most  philosophical  and  the 
most  public^spirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He  .was  the  nephew  of  the 
famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  was  himself  a  stoic  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
that  philosophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too, 
that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  reallj 
and  deeply  interested*  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of  that 
severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  hi^  and 
bold  spirit  made  him  enter,  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  kindle,  on  many 
occasions,,  into  the  most  real  warmth*  Hence  he  abounds  in  exclama- 
tions and  apostrophes,  wSich  are,  almost  always,  well-timed,  and  sup-  ' 
ported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do  him  no  small  honoor.     • 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  bei|uties  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  principal  excellency 
is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  sometimes  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  very  oflen  in  his  sentiments,  his  gireat  defect  in  both  ia,  want 
of  moderation.  .  He  carries  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  .  He  knows  not 
where  to  stop*  From  an  effort  to  a^andize  his  objects,  he  JSiecoQies 
tumid  and  uonataral ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  where  the  aecond 
line  of  one  of  his  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meent  to 
'  rise  still  higher,  js  perfectly  bombast  Lucan  lived  in  an  ifge  when  the 
schools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taete 
of  Rome.  He  was  not  free,  from  the  infection  ^  and  too  often,  instead  of 
showing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  dedaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original  geoins. 
His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so.great,  as  to  atone 
for  many  of  his  defects;  and  passages  may  be  produced  from  him, 
which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever.  The  characters,  for 
instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  in  the  first  book,  are 
masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is 
highly  poetical : 

■totus  po|uilaribus  auris 
Impelli,  plausuque,  4ui  gaudere  theatri ; 
Nee  reparare  novaa  viresi  multumque  priori 
Credere  fortune ;  stat  magni  Dominis  umbrxi 
Qaalis  JfVugifero  querctts  sublimis  in  agrtt, 
Exuviaa  veteres  popull,  sacrstaque  gestans 
Dona  ducum ;  nee  jam  Talidis  radieibua  hcrem, 
Pondere  fixa  auo  est ;  nudosque  per  aera  ramoB 
Effundens,  trunco,  non  froodibas,  efficlt  umbram. 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  Euro, 
Et  circum  bjIvx  firmo  se  robinre  tollant, 
Sola  tamen  colitur.    Sed  non  in  Caesare  tantam 
Nomen  erat,  nee  (kma  ducis ;  sed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loco ;  solqsque  pudor  non  vincere  bello  ; 
Acer  et  indomilus.*— — —  L.  L  32. 

^  With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  nought  for  fame, 
And  lov'd  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  bis  name ; 
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Bat  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  are 
obliged  topronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the  goverment 
of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  tasle.  His  genius  had  strength,  but 
not  tenderness  ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called  amoenity,  or  sweetness. 
In  his  stjfle,  there  is  abundance  of  force  ;  but  a  mixture  of  harshness, 
and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  expressing  him- 
self in  a  pointed  and  unusual  manner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing 
ebe,  fsdls  infinitely  below  bun,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  ten- 
derness. 

'As  Statins,  and  Silius  Italtcus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic  class, 
are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  1  proceed  next  to  Tasso, 
the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modem  ages. 

His  Jertwo/em  DeHveredi^  was  published  in  the  year  1674.  It  is  a 
poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction ;  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  composition*  The 
subject. is,  the  Recoyery  of  Jerusalem  from  this  Infidels,  by  the  united 
powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and  more  especially  according 
to  the  ideas  of  TiCsso's  age,  was  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  en- 
terprise. Th»  opposition  of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens  forms  an 
interesting  contrast.  The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and 
shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but 
exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  bravery,  ^  inspired  by  an  honourable 
object.  The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise  both  tends 
to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery  and 
Boblime  description.  The  action  too  lies  in  a  country,  and  al^  period  of 
time  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history.^ 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.     He  is  full  of  events: 

In  his  oWn  theatre  n^oiced  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  fotore  ills  that  might  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  falKng  side. 
But  on  his  former  fortune  mueh  relied. 
Still  seemM  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres*  boun^  spread, 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  rev'rend  head : 
Chaplets,  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn ; 
But  the  first  Tigour  of  his  root  nOw  gope,  "" 

He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone ; 
All  litre  his  naked  branches  are  display'd, 
.    And  with  his  leafless  trusck  he  forms  a  shade. 

Yet  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 
/As  eveiy  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat ;  • 

Though  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  supplies, 
That  rich  in  youthful  ?erdure  round  him  rise,  # 

Fix'd  in  his  ancient  seat, -he  yields  to  none. 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Caesar's  greatness,  and  his  strength  was  more, 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
'Twas  not  the  fam6  of  what  he  once  had  been, 
Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annab  seen; 
But  twas  a  valour,  restless,  unconfin'd. 
Which  no  success  could  state,  nor  limits  bind : 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yield, 
iT  ^  That  blushed  for  nothing  but  an  ilUfovght  field.  Rowv. 
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smd  those  too,  abtindtntly  varioM,  and  diversified  in  their  k«d.    He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.     He  frequeatlj 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  batties,  transports  us  to  aaaro 
pleasing  objects.    Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion ;   seuMstimea 
the  intrigues  of  love  ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of  a  joamej,  or 
even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  the  reader.    At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artftilly  comiected,  and  while  there  ia 
roach  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plan.    The  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  is  the  object  kept  an  view  through  the  whole,  md 
with  it  the  poem  closes.     All  the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  ONado 
and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book,  on  which  I  formerty  passed  aeensiire, 
are  sufficiently  relMed  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  tiieae  too 
both  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave ;  Tancred«  amorous,  ^eBeroety 
and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Aicaiitea; 
Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  her6  of  the  poem,  and  Is  to  part  copied 
softer  Homer's  Achilles)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduced  by  the  stture- 
ments  of  Armida ;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole,  of  much  Keal,  honour, 
and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded  Solymao,  the  tender  Erminta, 
the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  masculine  Clorinda — are  all  of  them 
well  drawn  and  animated  figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Taaao  i§ 
indeed  remarkably  distinguished ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Viigil ; 
and  yields  to  no  poet,  except  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  work 
his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made  to 
interpose,  Ais  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the  hosts, 
and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  tb^  pagaasy  mod 
to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  efieet.  The  description 
of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  beg^ttning 
of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking  ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  though  he  mast  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  it.  But 
the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors,  act  too  great  a  part  through- 
out Tasso's  poem  ;  and  form  .a  sort  of  dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The  enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus, 
or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend ;  the 
messengers  sent  in  quest  of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the 
charm ;  their  being  conducted  by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  la  the  centre  of 
the  earth;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate 
islands,  and  their  recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and 
voluptuousness ;  are  scenes  which,  though  very  amosiog,  and  described 
with  the  highest  beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the 
marvellous  to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a  certain 
romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures  and  incidents. 
of  i)is  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us  are  always  great; 
but  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability.  He  retains  somewhat  of 
the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed  from  an  extravagant  adou- 
ration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ;  stories,  which  the  wild,  but 
rich  and  agreeable  ima^nation  of  Ariesto,  had  raised  into  firesh  reputa- 
tion.^ In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not 
more  marvellous  and  romantic  than  either  Homer  or- Viigil.  All  the 
difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we  AM  'the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the 
other,  that  of  chivalry. 
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With  all  the  heanties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso  re* 
markahly  aboonds.  Both  his  descriptions,  and  his  style,  are  mach 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent  ob- 
jects, his  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  he  descends  to  gay.  and  pleas- 
ing 9nes,  snch  as  Erminia^s  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book,  and 
the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armtda  ii»  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and  insinaat- 
iog.  Both  those  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  raried  in  Ae 
incidents,  inferior  howeret  to  Homer's  in  point  of  spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.    It  is 

indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  interests 

us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.    He  is  far  inferior  to  Vir» 

^  gil  in  tenderness.    When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  in 

his  speeches,  he  ts  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regaiti  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been  re* 
proacbed,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affectation  is  by  no 
means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  especially 
as  I  just  now  observedi  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender^,  he  degenerates  into 
forced  and  unnatural  ideas  ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or 
common  as  has  been  Supposed.  Threescore  or  fourscore  lines  re- 
trenched from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I  am  persuaded,  of  all  such 
exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics,  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso  ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  thejT 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  T^sso  ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular  epic 
poem  in  the  world ;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  iBneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in  fire ; 
to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  but 
to  no  other  he  yields  in  any  poetical  talents ;  nod  for  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness  of  descrip- 
tion, and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three  just  named, 
that  can  be  compered  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  great  riral  of  Tasso  in  Itilian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental  rule 
of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  a  heroic  enterprise,  and  to  form  it 
into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and  connexion  in 
the  plan  of  Orlando  Fnrioso,  yet  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to 
the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  intention  to  keep  it  out  of 
view,  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  carried  on,  and  the 
perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  finished. 
Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have 
chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  but  extravagant  fiincy.  At 
Ae  same  time,  there  is  so  much  epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Fnrioso,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites  indeed 
all  sorts  of  poetry ;  sometimes  comic  and  satiric ;  sometimes  light  and 
licentious ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  WJiat- 
ever  strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.  He  is  always  master  of 
bis  subject;  seems  to  nlay  himself  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious,  or  in*  jest     He  is  seldom 
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dramatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  oftep,  seDtimental ;  bat  in  namtioQ  wad 
deBcriptioD,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  everj 
scene  which  he  describes^  and  every  event  which  he  relates,  pass  before 
our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently,  ptctaresqut. 
His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject,  and  adorned  with  a 
remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

.  As  the  Italians  moke  their  boast  of  Tasso,  sq  do  the  Portuguese  of  Ca- 
moens ;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem  was 
published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first  discovery 
of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise  splendid  in  its 
nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen  of  Camoeas,  as  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe,  The 
poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  occteo,  between 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of  iEthiopia.  After  various 
attempts  to  land  on  the  coast,  they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the 
kingdom  of  Melinda.  Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  g^ves  him  an  ac- 
count of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the 
adventures  of  the  voyage,  which  had  -  preceded  (he  opening  of  the 
poem.  This  recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  ima* 
gined ;  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties  ;  and  has  no  defect,  ex- 
cept that  Vasco  makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  Afiicdn 
Prince,  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco 
and  his  countrymen  afterward  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voya^ge.  The 
storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter;  their  arrival  at  Calecut  on 
the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that  country,  and 
at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  are  inagnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some  wikt-' 
ness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  mach  poetic  spirit, 
strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  transla- 
tions, without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no  attempt  to- 
wards painted  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only 
personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extraragant ;  not  only  is 
it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  pagan  mvtholo* 
gy ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  pagan  gods  appear  to  be  tlie  true 
deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  subordinate  agents. 
One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our  author  informs  us, 
is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometanism. 
In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  protector  of  the  l^ortuguese  is 
Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  ex- 
cited, by  Vasco*s  attempting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils 
of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  foretelling  the 
downfal  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Vasco, 
in  great  distress  from  a  storm,  prays  most  seriously  to  God ;  implores 
the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as 
was  given  to  the  Israelttesy  when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle  l^aul,  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In 
return  to  this  praver,  Venus  appears,  who  discerning  the  storm  to 
be  the  work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jopitef,  and  procures  the 
winds  to  he  calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery  shows 
how  much  authors  have  been  misled  bv  the  absurd  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  epic  poetry  without  the  gods  of  HiMner.     Towards  the  end 
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of  the  work,  indeed,  the  author  ghres  us  an  awkward  salTo  for  hm  whole 
mythology;  makbg  the  goddess  TheUs  inferm  Vascoi  that  she,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  desciibe'the 
operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  Idnd,  in  the 
Lnsiad.  The  geidas  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emannel,  King 
of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  Prinee  to'  discover  his  secret 

2 rings,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  monarch  for  whom 
e. treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy  idea.  But  the  no* 
blest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  Canto,  where  Yasco  is  re- 
oennting  to  the  King  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  Which  he  met  with' 
in  his  navigatiim.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  navi- 
gator, there  appeared  to  them  on  a  sudden,  a  huge  and  monstrous  phan- 
tom rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  thunders,  with  a 
head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance  that  fiUed  them  with  ter- 
ror. This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  oceazw 
It  i^oke  to  them  with  a  voice  like  thunder ;  menacing  them  for  in- 
vading those  seas  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed;  and  for 
daring  to  explore  those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  mortals;  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther;  if 
they  should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to 
befell  them;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  T&is  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machhiery,  that  ever  was  em- 
ployed; and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Camoens  \s  a  poet,  though  of  an 
urregular,  yet  of  a  bdd  and  lofty  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work,  though 
jiot  coinposed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem.  The  mea- 
sured poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably  harmonious ; 
and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language  is 
capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived;  and  is  defi- 
cient, neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author  has 
entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  ancient  poets, 
particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains  more  dignity,  and 
makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those  of  any  other  modern 
poet.  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  especially  of  the  softer 
and  calmer  scen'esifor  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  was  best  suited;  such 
as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country 
flourishing  in  peace.  There  is  an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness 
in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in  which 
T^emachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  narration, 
throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterward,  especially  In 
the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  languid;  and  in 
the  warlike  adventures  which  are  attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of 
vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic 
poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of  virtuous  policy,  into  which 

'  *  I  itftre  made  no  mention  of  the  Araucana,  an  epic  poem,  in  Spanish,  composed 
]>y  Alonzo  d'£rcilla,  became  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  and  have 
not  aeen  any  translation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mir*  Hayley  in  his 
Notes  upon  hia  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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tk«  author  ia  some  places  enters;  sad  from  tbe  Ascssaraeo  aii4  iaoCnie- 
tions  of  Meator,  which  recur  upon  us  too  often,  and  too  inuch  la  th« 
strain  of  common-phce  moralitj.  Though  these  were  well  suited  to 
the  main  design  of  the  author,  which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  ysMig 
prince,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the  nature  of  qdp  poetiy;  Ae 
object  of  which  is  to  improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  aad 
sentiments,  rather  than  by  delivering  prolessed  and  formsl  inotractioB. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  heD;  and  la 
the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invi^ble  worid,  we  any  observe 
the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state  of  fiilsva 
rewwds  and  pumshments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into  heD,  la  Homei^ 
Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dresry  sort  of  object.— 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  Is  abmya 
covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  eztremi^  of  the  ocean.  When 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  UlyaMi 
is  above  ground,  or  below  it.  mne  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes, 
appear  satisfied  with  their  condition  in  the  other  world;  and  when  IQya- 
ses  endeavours  to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illnstcloQa 
figure  which  he  must  malce  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  teBs  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  daj^laboorer 
<m  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  JGneid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  refine- 
ment  of  ideas,  correspondinff  to  the  progress  which  the  world  had  then 
made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are  both  more  dear 
and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awfoL  The  separate  mamdens  of 
good  and  of  bad  spirits,  ^?dth  the  punidiments  of  the  one,  and  the  employ- 
ments and  happuiess  of  the  other,  are  finely  described;  and  hi  eosMis- 
tency  with  the  most  pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  FencloiB  makies 
Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades  is  much  more  philosophlcsl  atiU  ikma 
TirgiPs.  He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  ssme  mythology;  but 
we  find  the  ancient  mythology,  refined  by  the  ImoinAedge  of  the  tme 
religion,  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthususm,  far  winch  Fendoa 
was  so  distinguished.  His  account  of  the.himpiness  of  the  just  Is  an 
exc^ent  description  in  the  mystic  strain;  and  very  exyresshre  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire  has  given  us  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poem,  in  French 
verse.  In  eYerr  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we  amy  e^eci 
to  find  marks  of  genius;  and  accordingly,  that  work  discovers.  In  seve^ 
ral  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and  that  UVeihiesB  and  &£• 
city  in  tbe  expression,  for  which  the  author  Is  so  r^nariaUy  dlstfaiguisii- 
ed.  Several  of  the  compsrisons,  in  particular,  whidb  occur  In  It,  are 
both  new  and  hqmy.  But,  considerea  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteeaa 
It  one  of  his  chiei  producUons;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  sue* 
ceeded  infinitely  better  In  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  Freadi 
versification  seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besldesits  being  always 
fettered  by  rhyme,  the  langusge  never  assumes  a  sufficient  degree  of 
elevation  or  majesty;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  tbe 
tender  in  trsgedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  «pic  Btenoe  a 
feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  In  the  style  of  the  Hemtede, 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  oAea  lan- 
guishes. It  does  not  seize  the  imagination:  nor  interest  and  cstry  the 
reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired  by  a  subfime 
snd  spirited  epic  poem. 
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The  subject  of  the  Henriade  ia  the  triumph  of  Heniy  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem,  properly  in- 
cludes only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in  its  na* 
ture;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  regard  to  unity, 
and  all  the  other  critical  rules,  fiut  it  is  liable  to  both  the  defects  which 
I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is  founded  wbolly  on  civil 
wars  ;  and  presents  to  ns  those  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  massa- 
ges and  assassinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  poem«  It  is  also, 
like  Lucan's,  of  top  receht  a  dat^,  and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds 
of  well-known  histbry.  To  remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the., 
appearance  of  being  a  mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction 
with  truth.  The  poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's 
to  England,  and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  though 
every  one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  th^e  two 
Illustrious  personages  never  met.  In  facts  of  such  public  notoriety^  a 
fiction  like  this,  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill-sorted 
mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived,  in  order  to 
give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former  transactions  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which  ^neas  makes  to  Dido  In  the 
^neid.  But  the  Imitation  was  injudicious,  ^neas  might  with  proprie- 
ty, relate  to  Dido,  transactions  of  which  she  was  either  entirely 'igno- 
rant, or  had  acquired  only  an  Imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports. 
But  Queen  Elizabeth  eould  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized 
of  all  the  facts,  which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  hen 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  phosen  to  employ  a 
great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here  also»  I  am  obliged  to  censure  his 
conduct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs,  is  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem,  that  of  all^orical  beings. 
Discord,  Cunning,  and  Love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with  the  human 
actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 
This  Is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism;  Ghosts,  angels,  and 
devils  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing. But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  more  than 
representations  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed like  other  personifications  and  figures  of  speech ;  or  in  a  poem, 
that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy  the  chief  place.  They  are 
there  in  their  native  and  proper  region ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to 
human  transactions,  as  I  had  ocicasion  before  to  remark,  when  such 
beings  are  described  as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imagination  is  con- 
founded :  it  is  divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not 
on  what  to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machinery 
of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and  possesses 
real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade^  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world, 
which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  -«  dream  in  the  seventh  canto. — 
Death  bringing  the  soulaof  the  departed  in  succession  before  God; 
their  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  all  different  countries  and  reli- 
gious sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  presence  ;  when  they  find 
tiieir  superfstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  tbe  truth  unveiled  to  them  ; 
the  palace  of  the  destinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
successors  which  is  there  given  him  ;  are  striking  and  magnificent  ob- 
jects, and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  Voltaire. 

Lll 
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Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  eztendedy 
jet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general ;  the  events  are  toomach 
crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless  one  canse  of 
the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  sentiment  which 
runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears  on  every  occasioB 
with  great  and  proper  lustre  :  and  the  author  breathes  that  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for  him- 
self a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  aa  we  open 
his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once  into  an  invi« 
aible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal  beings.  An- 
gela and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  actors  in  the  poem  ; 
snd  what  in  any  other  composition,  would  be  the  marvellous,  ia  here 
only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  firom  the  aJkiiv 
of  thia  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who  think  such  diacQaaions 
materia],  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can  properly  be 
classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever  name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  ia, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  poetical  genius  ;  and  In  one 
great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem,  majesty  and  sublimity,  it  u  fully 
equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
may  be  questioned.     It  has  led  him  into  very  diflicult  ground.     Had  he 
taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological ;  that  was 
more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  afforded  a  greater  dis- 
play of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem  would,  perhana, 
have  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing  and  attracUve.    But 
the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  tne  daring  sublimity  of  hia  ge- 
nius.*   It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted ;  and  in  die 
conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch  both  of  imagination  and  invention, 
which  is  perfectly  wonderful.    It  is  astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints 
given  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and 
regular  a  structure  ;  and  to  fill  his  poem  with  such  a  varie^  of  incidents. 
Dry  and  harsh  passages  sometimes  occur.     Th^  author  appears,  upon 
some  occasions,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.     But 
the  general  tenor  off  his  work  is  interesting ;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the 
'  imagination ;  engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed  ;  which  is 
always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.    The  artfiii  change 
of  his  objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in 
heaven,  affords  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plaif  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.     We  have  still  life,  and  cfalm  scenes,  in  the 
employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy  scenes 
and  great  actions,  in  tbe  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wara  of  the  angels. 
The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first  parents,  opposed  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a  happy  contrast  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  the  conclusion,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  charac- 

'^  "  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  snd  to  know  what 
it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others:  the 
power  of  displaying  the  ya&t,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darfcenins 
the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadAil.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which 
too  much  conid  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censore  of 
extravagance.**  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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ten ;  but  sach  as  could  be  introdMced,  are  supported  with  much  pro- 
priety. Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
best  drawn  character  in  the  poeiA.  Milton  has  not  described  him,  such 
as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more  suitablj  to  hia 
own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed  character,  not  alto- 
gether void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  brave  and  faithful  to  bis 
troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is 
even  touched  with  pit  j  for  our  first  parents ;  and  justifies  himself  in  hia 
design  against  them,  from  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated 
by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure  malice.  In  short, 
Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than  many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that 
makes  a  figure  in  history.  The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Mo- 
loch, and  Belial,  are  exceedingly  well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches 
which  they  make,  in  the  second  book.  The  good  angels^  though  alwaya 
described  with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  in- 
fernal spirits  in  their  appearance ;  though  among  them  too,  the  dignity 
of  Michael,  the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of 
Abdiel,  form  proper  characteristlcal  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  de- 
scribe God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With 
regard  to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is  perhaps  too  knowing  and  renned  for 
his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  fi-ailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguished  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In  this, 
perhaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving  Yirgil, 
and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  the 
aublime.  '  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host,  the  appear- 
ance, and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs,  and 
Satan's  fiight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world^  discover  the 
most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet.  1a 
the  sixth  book  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are  censurable ; 
and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form 
an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  of  Hornet  Homer's  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  im- 
petuosity; Milton's  possesses  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeuc. 
Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along ;'  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  asto- 
nishment and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  actions ;  Milton's  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objecU. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet  there 
is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,^ and  the  pleasing,  m  many 
parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid'  in  Paradise,  the  imagery  is 
always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descriptions  show  an  un- 
commonly fertile  imagination ;.  and  in  ^is  similes,  he  b,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  improperly  introduced^ 
seldom  ei^er  low  or  trite.  They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken 
from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  cUbs  of  objects ;  if  they  have  any 
faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of  learning,  and  to 
fables  of  antiquity.    In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lost  there  must^e 
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confessed  to  be  a  falliiig  off.  With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Hfleon's 
genius  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  however,- there  are  in  the  conchidiDg 
books,  of  the  tragic  kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  giulljf 
pair,  and  their  lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  it,  are  very  moving.  The  last  episode  of  the  angel's  showing 
Adam  the  fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined ;  l>ut  in  many  places, 
the  execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  vensification  have  high  merit.  His  style  is  IbH 
of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject.  His  blank  verse  is 
harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete  example  of 
the  elevation,  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  force 
of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow  like  the  French  verse,  in  tame,  reniar, 
uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear;  but  is  sometimes  smootn  and 
flowing,  sometimes  rough;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed 
with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic  composi* 
tion.  Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  witbj 
but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious,  these  maj  be 
fomven. 

On  the  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties  of 
every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degree  of  fame  not  in- 
ferior to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have  many  ine- 
qualities. It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to 
be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  meta- 
physical; sometimes  harsh  in  his  language;  often  too  technical  in  his 
words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  31  any  of  his  faults 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every  thing  that  is  great ; 
if  at  sometimes  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at  other  times  he^rises  above 
every  poet  of  the  anisient  or  modern  world. 


LECTURE  XLV, 


,  DKAMATIG  POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

DRAMATio'poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 

as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  carefal  and 

serious  discussion.     According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light  and  the 

gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life,  it  divides 

itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.     But  as  great  and  serious 

objects  command  raoro  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones ;  as  the 

iSedl  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a  private 

person ;  tragedy  has  been  always  held  a  more  dignified  entertainment 

than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes, 

and  suffermgs  of  mankind.     The  other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and 

pleasures.     Terror  and  pity  are  the  great  instruments  of  the  former; 

ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument  of  the  latter.     Tragedy  shall  therefore 

be  the  object  of  our  fullest  discussion.     This  and  the  following  lecture 

i^^ibe  employed  on  it ;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
flpniedy.„ 
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Tragedy  >  conaidered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beba?ioar 
of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of  life,  is  a 
noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human  manners  and 
actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the 
narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the  poQt  disa()pears  ;  and  the 
personages  themselves  are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  is 
suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a 
tri«'>l  of  the  author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  No  kind 
of  writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the 
strongest  emotions.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold 
oarseUes,  and  the  erils  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
hnman  passions,  with  all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to 
become  extravagant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so  also 
in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such  power 
hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and  gracious 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be  raised  in  epic 
poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be  strongly  moved, 
unless  virtOous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  Every  poet  finds,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character  without  representing  that 
character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and 
that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is 
to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may 
indeed,  hay,  he  must*  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortnnate, 
because  this  is  often  the  case  in  real  life;  but  he  will  always  study 
to  engage  our  hearts  .in  their  behalf;  and^thbugb  they  may  be  described 
as  nnprosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  represent- 
ing vice  as  fully  triumphant  and  happy  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made  al- 
ways to  attend  them  ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  shown  to  be 
unavoidably  connected  with  guilt.  Love  and  admiration  of  virtnoos 
characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed,  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  gene- 
rally excited  by  tragedy.  And  therefore,  though  dramatic  writers  may 
sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they 
may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the  due  point  of  light,  yet  no 
reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be  a  moral  species  of  composi- 
tion. Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  im- 
pressions left  by  them  upon  the  mind  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And,  therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious 
men  have  shown  against  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  most  rest 
only  upon  the  abuse  of  comedy ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been 
80  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  desigtl  of  tragedy  is,  that 
it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  This 
is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put  upon  his  words, 
and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  commentators.  With- 
out entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head,  the  intention  of 
tragedy  may,  I  think,  be.  more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  im- 
prove our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us '  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
proper  sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  leads  us 
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to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  accomf^iBhes  all  the 
moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some  moving 
and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural  and  probable 
manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  natural  and  the  probable  must 
always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  infinitely  more  important  there, 
than  in  epic  poetry.  The  object  of  the  epic  poet,  is  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures  ;  and  a  much  slighter  degree 
of  probability  is  required  when  admiration  is  concerned,  than  when  the 
tender  passions  are  intended  to  be  moved.  The  imagination,  in  the 
former  case,  is  exalted,  accommodates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can 
admit  the  marvellous,  without  being  shocked.  But  tragedy  denaands  a 
stricter  imagination  of  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it 
pursues  is,  not  so  much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart; 
and  the  heart  always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what 
is  probable.  Passion  can  be  rai«|ed  only  by  making  the  impressions 
of  nature,  and  of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  anj 
wild  or  romantic  circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to 
check  passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  exclndea 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  goda. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  stron^y  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  anravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned  ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
as  destroying  the  probability  of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  ma- 
chinery, with  the  tragic  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  ia  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required,  that 
the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the  poet, 
but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed,  were  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  I  cannot 
hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is  proved  hj 
experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted,  will  melt  the 
heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our  being  moved,  it 
is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  provided 
they  be  such,  as  might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nirture.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from  history,  it  mixes 
many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  greatest  part  of  readers  neither 
know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what  is  historical,  in  the  subject. 
They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  and  are  touched  by  events  which 
resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are 
entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject :  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire, 
the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  which 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  uffecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.  To  regu- 
late this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule  of  the  three 
unities,  the  importance  of  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss.     But 
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in  order  to  do  this  with  more  adv^tage,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 
first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  ana  origin  of  tragedy,  which  wiU 
give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  hke  other  artS|  was  in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  wbom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are  derived, 
the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  otber  than  the  song  which  was  wont  to  be 
sang  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the  sacrihce  offered  to  that 
god ;  after  the  sacnhce,  the  priests,  with  ibe  company  tbat  joined  them, 
^ong  hymns  in  honoar  ol  Bacchus ;  and  from  tbe  name  of  the  victim^ 
Tfwyi  a  goat,  joined  with  «J«a  soog,  undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems^  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company^  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to  each 
other ;  making  what  we  call  a  cborus,  with  its  strophes  and  antistrophes. 
In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment,  and  to  relieve  the 
singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introdace  a  person  who,  between  the 
songs,  should  make  a  recitation  in  verse.  Thespis,  who  hved  about 
536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made  this  innovation ;  and,  as  it  was 
relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  60  years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly 
the  father  of  tragedy,  went  a  step  &rther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between 
two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  inter- 
esting story,  and  brought  his  actors  on  a  stage  adorned  with  proper 
scenery  and  decorations.  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called 
episode,  or  additional  song ;  and  the  songs  of  the  choras  were  made  to 
relate  no  longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in 
which  the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a 
regular  form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection  by  Sophocles 
and  £uripides*  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedj 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most  perfect 
state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  ail  the  tragic 
poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was  little  more  than 
70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  1  have  now  given,  it  appears  that  the  chorus 
was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was  not  an  orna- 
ment added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it  more  perfect ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  chorus,  which 
was  the  original  entertaioment.  In  process  of  time,  the  chorus,  from 
being  the  principal,  became  only  the  accessory  in  tragedy ;  till  at  last,  in 
modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappeared  altogether  ;  which  forms  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  has  gained, 
or  has  suffered,  by  the  abohtion  of  the  chorus.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy,  both  more  magnificent,  and 
more  instroctive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the  most  sublime  and  poetical 
part  of  the  work ;  and  being  carried  on  by  singing  and  accompanied  with 
nkusic,  it  must,  no  cloubt,  have  diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and 
added  to  its  splendour.  The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
constant  lessons  of  virtue.  It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  might 
most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion ;  inhabitants  of 
the  place  where  the  scen6  was  laid,  often  tbe  companions  of  some 
of  the  principal  actors,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in 
the  issue  of  the  action.    This  company,  which  in  the  days  of  Sophocles 
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was  reatricted  to  tbe  namber  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantlj  on  the 
stage  during  tbe  whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors, 
entered  into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  mo- 
ralized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  thej  addressed  the  gods, 
prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  misfortunes,  and 
delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.*  .  - 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by  means 
of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  far  more  eligible 
upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imitation  of  human 
actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other  persons  ought  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  necessary  to  the  dlramatic 
action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  who 
have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business  of  the  play,  Is  nnnatural  in 
itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  the  spectacle 
splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting, 
because  more  unlike  a  real  transaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  eong^ 
on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue  earned  on  by  the  actors,  is 
another  unnatural  circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther 
,  from  the  resemblance  of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innu- 
merable difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the 
chorus  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shcdl  consist  with  any  proba- 
bility. The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid  in  some 
?ublic  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  access  to  it. 
'o  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private,  the  chorus  mast 
ever  be  ^vitness ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of  both  parties,  who 
come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  conspiring 
against  each  other.  In  short,  the  management  of  a  cbonia  is  an 
unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet ;  jX  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reality, 
which  a  poet   must  ever  preserve,  in  order  to  move  our  passions. 

*  Tbe  office  of  the  chorus  is  thus  described  by  Horace :   , 

Actoris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Defendat ;  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quod  lion  proposito  conducat,  et  bsrcat  apte, 
lUe  bonis- faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis, 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  a  met  peccare  timentes : 
'  Ille  dapes  laudct  menss  brevis ;  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apcrtis  otia  poi-tis. 
Ille  tegat  comintfrsa;  deosque  precetur,  et  oret 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis.       Db  Arte  Poet*  193. 

The  chorus  roust  support  an  actor's  part, 

Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  ivith  art ;       ' 

Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 

And  the  short  fi^asts  of  frugal  tables  praise  : 

Applaud  tbe  justice  of  well-governed  states,  ^ 

And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 

But  to  the  righteous  gods*with  ardour  pray, 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bless 

AflSicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress  ; 

Yet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  just  design.  FRjixtrs. 
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The  origin  of  tragedy  among  the  'Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral 
song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on 
the  Greek  stage  it  soMong  maintained  possession.  Bat  it  may  confi- 
dently, I  think,  be  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue 
haying  been  superadded  to  tb6  cliorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been 
the  first  invention,  the  chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been 
thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  he  made  of  the  ancient  cho- 
rus, and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern  theatre ; 
if,  instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  chosen  mnsic,  with 
which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals  .between  the  acts,  a 
chorus  were  then  to  be  introduced,  whose  music  and  songs,  though 
forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  relation  to  the  incidents  of 
the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions  which  those  incidents  are 
presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spectators.  By,  this  means  the  tone 
of  passion  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption ;  and  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper 
sentiments,  and  for  increasing  the  morality  of  the  performance"^  without 
those  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  chonis,  with  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more  advantage, 
the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have  generally  been 
considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  dramatiQ  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  f:ir  the 
most  important.  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already  explained 
the  nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the  incidents  intro- 
duced bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one 
whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it 
is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of  plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into 
so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows,  must;  of  necessity,  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  height.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  worse  conduct  in  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent 
actions  in  the  same  play ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being 
suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either 
to  the  one  or* the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  undcr-plots  ;  that  is, 
the  persons  introduced' may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs;  but 
the  poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.  If  there 
be  any  intrigues  which  stand  separate  and  independent,  and  which  may 
be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  we  may  always 
conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity.  Such  episodes  are  not 
permitted  here  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato.  The 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  death  of  Cato  ;  and  a  very  noble  person- 
age Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity.  But  all  the 
love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons  for  Lucia,  and 
that  of  Joba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes  ',  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it.  The  author  thought 
hiB  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it,  his  has 
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gt?eii  us*  as  it  ^rvere,  by  the  by,  a  history  of  the  amours  that  were  goiqg 
on  ia  Gate's  family ;  by  which  he  hath  both  brokea  the  unity  of  his 
subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gallantry,  with  the 
Jiigh  sentiments,  and  public  spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other 
parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chiefly  designed  to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  plot.  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different  thingp  in 
dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  a  small  num- 
ber of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the 
critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  considerable  number  of  pertoos 
and  events,  and  yet  not  be  de6cient  in  unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents 
be  made  to  tend  towards  the  principal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  pro* 
perly  connected  with  it.  AH  the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  uni^ 
in  the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  degree^ 
indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  inter- 
esting events.  In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the 
whole  subject  is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wan- 
ders to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there:  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endea?our  separately  to  persuade  the  old 
man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  will 
not  go  ;  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and  the  pl^y  ends 
with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author,  the  plot  or  fable 
is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of  Achilles,  studying  to  per- 
suade the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  island,  and  gp  with 
them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refuses  to  do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he 
possessed,  descends  from  heaven,  and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple 
and  seemingly  barren  subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  So- 
phocles, as  to  become  vexy  tender  and  affecting. 

Among  the  moderns,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion,  than  it 
among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  is  attempted ;  more 
intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on ;  our  curiosity  is  more  awakened,  and 
more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  variety  is,  upon  the  whole,  an 
improvement  on  tragedy ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  both  more  ani* 
mated,  and  more  instructive ;  and  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  may 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  subject.  But  the  poet  must,  at  the 
same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  from  simplicity.  In  the  con* 
struction  of  his  fable.  For  if  he  overcliarges  it  with  action  and  intrigue, 
it  becomes  perplex^  and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses 
much  of  its  effect.  Congreve's  '*  Mourning  Bride,''  a  tragedy,  other- 
wise far  from  being  void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect ;  and  may  be  given 
as  an  instance  of  one  standing  iu  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicitj  of 
the  ancient  plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly. 
The  play  is  too  full  of  business,  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow 
and  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  events ;  and,  what  is  the  greatest 
fault  of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construction  of 
the  fabje  or  plot,  but  muit  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes,  into  which 
the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation  than 
common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 
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/  Neve  miaor^  mu  tit  qoioto  produetior  actu 

FabiUa*-< Db  Arte  Poet.* 

It  is  a  division  parehr  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other ;  and  it  had 
been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but  ere  rj 
play  had  l>een  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or  intervala, 
as  the  sublet  naturally  pointed  out.  On  the  Greek  stage,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acta  was  totally 
immown.  The  word  act  never  once  oecufsin  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in 
which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  divides  it  into  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or  in  his  own  words,  into  the  pro- 
line, the  episode,  and  the  ezode.  The  Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed, 
one  continued  representation,  from  b^^tnnmg  to  end.  The  stage  was 
never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  falL  But,  at  certain  intervals,  when 
the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continued  and  sung.  Neither  do  these 
songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek  tragedies  into  five  portions,  similiar 
to  our  acts ;  though  some  of  the  commentators  have  endeavoured  to 
ibrce  them  into  this  office.  But  it  is  plidn,  that  the  intervals  at  which 
the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely  unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion and  the  subject ;  and  would  divide  the  play,  sometimes  into  three, 
sometimes  into  seven  or  eight  acts.'f 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modem  stage, 
bas  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  ttid  made  a  total  pause  in  the  re- 
presentation at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  careful  that  this 
pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place ;  where  there  is  a  natural  pause  in  the 
action ;  and  where,  if  the  loaagination  has  any  thing  to  supply,  that  is  not 
represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transacted 
during  the  interval. 

Tte  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  te  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  iumish  them  with  materials  for  understanding 
tbe  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages  who 
•re  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interesta,  and  with  the  situa« 
don  of  afiairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking  intro- 
duction, such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Moummg  Bride, 
smd  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect ;  but 
this  is  what  ttie  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the  ruder  times  of 
dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was  wont  to  be  made  by  a 
prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and  giving  (ull  and  dkect  infor- 
mation to  the  spectators.  Some  of  ^schylus^s  and  Euripides's  plays  are 
opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an  introduction  is  extremely  inartificial, 
and  therefore^  is  now  totally-abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itoelf 
by  conversation,  among  the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts, 
the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object  which  the  poet 
ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to  keep 
our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  languish,  there 
is  no  more  tragic  merit.  He  should,  therefore,  introduce  no  personages, 
but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action.    He  should  con« 

*  If  you  would  have  your  play  deaerre  success, 
Give  It  fire  acts  complete,  nor  more,  uor  less.  Frawcis. 

tSee  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  FrankUs's  translation  of  Sophocles. 
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trire  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce^  in  the  moat 
interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  ef  idle  conversation^ 
or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  plaj  ought  to  be  always  ad« 
vancing ;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the  concern  of  the  spec- 
tators, to  he  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the  great  excellency  of 
Shakspeare,  Ahat  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment  and  action,  never  of 
mere  discourse  ^^ whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of  the  best  French  tragedi- 
ans, that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish  for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  art- 
ful dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity»  and  terror,  should  reign  through- 
out a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should  be  full  of  movements*  A  nseleaa 
incident,  or  an  unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the  interest  which  we 
take  in  the  action,  and  renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fidh  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet  to  be 
'most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is^  that  it  be  brought 
about  by  prpbitble  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unravellings  which 
turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mistakes  of  one  person 
for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  romantic  circumstances,  are 
to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  ought 
always  to  be  simple  i  to  depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few 
persons.  Passion  never  rises  so  high  when  it  is  divided  among  many 
objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is  etm  morei 
checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  under- 
standing is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be 
wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.  Tlie  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning 
Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  olfends  against  both  these  rules.  In  the 
last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure 
sentiment  and  passion.  In  proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing 
should  warm  and  glow.  No  long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings  ;  no 
p&rade  of  genius,  in  the  midst  of  ihuse  solemn  and  awful  events,  that 
close  some  of  the  great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any 
where,  the  poet  must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic  ;  and  speak  no. lan- 
guage but  that  t)f  nature.  ^ 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what  is 
called  an  *^  Anagnorisis,"  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be  different 
from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are  artfully  con- 
ducted, and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  extremely  striking ; 
such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject 
of  his  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fiillest  of  6us« 
pense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  .any  stage. 
Among  the  moderns,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Anagnorisis^  are 
those  coutauied  in  Yoltaire^s  Merope,  and  Air.  Homers  Douglas;  both 
of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should  end 
unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient  agitation 
and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  sufierings  and 
dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  suc- 
cessful. The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want  scope  upon  this 
system  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  some  of  Yoltaire^s 
finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with 
some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  had  a  fortunate  conclusion.  But, 
in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  especially  of  English  tragedy,  leant 
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more  to  Ihe  side  of  teaving  the  impresfiicm  of  virtuoiu  sorrow  fiiU  and 
strong  upon  the  heart. 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has  em- 
ployed the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics^  naturally  occurs 
here ;  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow  which  tragedy 
excite^)  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in.  its 
nature^  a  painful  passion?  Is- not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the 
spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist?  Do' 
we  not  see  their  tears  flow  T  and  yet,  while  the  impression  of  what  they 
have  suffered  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds 
to  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not  without  difficulty, 
and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*  The 
most  plain  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  foUowiug.  By  the  wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the 
exercise  of  all  the  social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
is  more  pleasing  and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Whenever  man 
takes  va  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures,  an  inter- 
nal .jtalisfactidn  is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion, 
in  particular,  is^  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power. 
It  b  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on 
account^f  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  involves. 
But  as  it  includes  bene_yolehce  and  firiendship,  it  partakes,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  reflections*  The 
heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  time  at  which 
it  is  aiHicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  sympathizes,  and 
the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions^  prevails  so  much  in  the 
mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to  render  the  state  of 
the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
pleasure,  which  always  goes  along  with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent 
and  syn^thetic  affections,  derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of 
our  own  minds.  We  are  plesaed  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought, 
and  for  entering  with  proper  sorroit  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted. 
In  tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish 
the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfiictlon  attending 
it.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of  our 
distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentime^  ai^d  language,  and  the  beauty  of 
action.  From  the  concurrence  of^  ^eajiMnauses,  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  firom  tragedy,  notwitbstandlng^jiiKijHlBtress  it  occasions,  seems  to 
me  to  be  accounted. for  iaa^saliiqiiadib^jiyi^^i^  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  ibat,a&tl»er» is  Ij^^a^i^tiiii^ixture  of  pai  in  the 
pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable{ofkb#iBgsd«mtf[ftMl^htened  by  the  repre* 
sentation  of  incidents  extreaaeljp  dire&iH  asiic^lihidak:  our  feelings,  and  to 
render  us  averse,  either  to  the  iMdingor.aoob'irsf^edies,  or  to  the  be* 
holding  of  them«ipen  thenMage..^^  ^'  ;r:  *»v^t  t^^li 

Having  now  spokea  of  the.  conduct  ef  the  subjeofcl^oughout  the  acts, 
it  is  also  neaas^ary  to  take  notice  of  ^he^condbct  of^il^e  several  scenes 
whichmakcMipthe  aets.or,a>playlv«  ^-:    <v.  *^4t  *  i^v^" 

*  See  Dr.  C^vflbellVFbUQSQpliyof  Rhetoric,  Book  htn^T^^vre  an  account  is 
giren  of  the  hjpoiif  e$e5  at  dificrcnt  critics  on  this  subject  4  and  wh^  one  is  proposed, 
unth  which,  in  the  main,  I  agree. — See  also  Lord  Kaime's  Essavs  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality,  Essay  I.-*An^ff.  Wrt^  Hunw's  RsslV  oiTTrtgWr.  ^    '^'" 
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The  entrance  of  a  new  penonage  upon  the  stage,  fonna  what  is  caD* 
ed  a  new  'scene.  These  scenes,  or  saceeaaive  conTersationSi  ahonU 
be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other ;  and  mneb  of  tiie  act 
of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion;  Two 
mles  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  coarse  of  one  act,  the  stage  ahoold 
never  be  left  vacant  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  thai  u,  all  tiie 
persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should  never 
go  off  together  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  appearing  in 
the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  TUs  makes  a  ^,  or  total 
interruj^ion  in  the  representation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end  to  that 
act.  For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated,  the  act  is  closed.  This 
rule  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians ;  but  the 
English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  tegud 
to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the  stage  with  ao 
little  conne^on ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so  much  brdcen,  that, 
with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
acts,  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little  b^ter 
than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  &e  stage,  or  leave 
it,  without  a  reason  appealing  to  us,  both  for  tne  one  and  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  enter 
without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his  appearing  in  that  aeene,  eseept  that 
it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he  slumld  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment; 
as  for  an  actor  to  go  away,  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  fiirther 
than  that  the  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  month.  Tins  ia 
managing  the  personse  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets^  who  ave' 
moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  Uie  show.  Wbere- 
as  the  perfection  of  dramatic  writing  requires  tliat  every  thing  ahoold 
be  conducted  in  imitation,  aa  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transactkm; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  aecret  of  all  that  is  passing;  where  we  behold 
persons  before  us,  always  busy ;  see  them  coming  and  gmng ;  and  know 
perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what  they 
are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  umty  of  the  dramatic 
action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  complete,  eridca 
have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place.  The  atrict  obaer- 
vance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not  so  necessary.  The 
unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should  never  be  ahUted  ;  but  that 
the  action  of  the  play  should  be.  continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place 
where  It  la  supposed  to  begin.    The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  re* 

2uires  that  the  time  of  the  action,  be  no  lonser  thsoi  tlie  time  that  ia 
Uowed  for  the  representation  of  the  play ;  theuf^  Aristotle  seema  to 
have  given  the  poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  actkm  to 
comprehend  the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge  as  little  as  poaai*. 
ble,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  cireumstancea  in 
the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more  cloae  to  reality. 
We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  exhibHIoaa  upon  tie 
Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in  modem  theatres.  I  showed  that  n 
Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninterrupted  representation,  irom  besinning  to 
end.    There  wns  no  division  of  acts;  no  pauses  or  interval  between 
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tliem ;  Irat  the  stage  was  contiiroally  fail ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors, 
or  the  chorus.  Hence,  op  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond 
the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  representation ;  any  more  than  is  allow* 
ed  during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modem  theatre. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some  little 
time  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change ;  gives 
more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient  strict  confine- 
ment to  time  and  place  less  necessaiy.  While  the  acting  of  the  play  is 
interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any  great  or  violent  effort, 
suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every  act ;  or  can  suppose  himself 
moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  i 
and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities  ou^t  not  to  be 
preferred  to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of 
more  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with  many 
an  inconrenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were  then  so 
necessary*  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  pf  a  palace,  or  some  public  area,  to 
which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have  equal  ac- 
cess. This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as 
transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before 
few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  improbabilities  arose, 
from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time.  Incidents  were  un- 
naturally crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to  pa^s  during  a  song  of  the 
chorus  wUch  must  necessarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modern  poets  free  from  a  strict 
observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember  there  are 
certain  bounds  to  (his  liberty.     Frequent  and  wild  changes  of  time  and 
place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or  country,  to  an- 
other ;  or  makhig  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  during  the  course  of 
the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the  imagination,  which  give 
to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatural  appear^ce,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic  writer  who  aspires  to  correctness. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that 
any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
During  the  course  of  each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that 
is,  during  each  act  the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more 
time  should  be  supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation 
of  that  act«    This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tnigedians  regularly  ob- 
serve.   To  violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to 
change  the  place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great 
incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play 
into  acts.    Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  tra- 
gedies, for  regularity  of  conduct.    The  author  has  limited  himself,  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.    The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Cato's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  genenJ,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  Will  always  be  the  more  perfect. 
Probability,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly  es* 
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senttal  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  alvrays  hnrt  by 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  observance  of  the  dramatic  nni- 
tles  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed  without  sacri- 
ficing more  material  beauti^.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,, 
that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  spectators, 
when  they  assist  at  the  theatre,  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality 
of  the  objects  which  are  there  set  before  them ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  l>e  a  fiction.  .No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to^  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a  Greek 
or  Roman  subject  is  presented' on  the  stage.  He  knows  the  whole  to 
be  4n  imitation  only  ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be  cond acted  with 
skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  entertainment  which  he  ex- 
pects, the  interest  which  he  is  to' take  in  the  story,  all  depend  on  its  being 
so  conducted.  His  imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation, 
and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and  the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  impro- 
bable circumstances,  and  by  awkward  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him 
of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased. — This  is  the  whole 
raysteiy  of  the  theatrical  illusion. 
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Haviito  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  now  to 
treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited*  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  tiie  prin- 
cipal personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of  high,  or 
princelv  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  sAid,  take  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more  forcibly,  than  simr- 
lar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  liie.  But  this  is  more  spe- 
cious than^8olid«  It  Is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the  distresses  of  Desde- 
mona,  Monimia,  and  Belvid^ra,  interest  us  as  deiepiy  as  if  they  bad  been 
princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of  tragedy  does,  indeed,  require, 
that  there  should  be  nothing  degrading,  or  mean  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits  ;  but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their 
high  rank  may  render  the  spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject 
seemingly  of  more  importance,  but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  tn- 
terelting  or  pathetic  ;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale, 
on  the  art  of  the  poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  gives  occasion,  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband, 
son,  brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa- 
tions, which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the  poet  places 
them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  demands  a  poet*s 
attention  more  than  so  to  descrit>e  bis  personages,  and  so  to  order  the 
incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators,  im- 
pressiclns  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  administration  of  Providence. 
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It  k  nol  neceasaory  for  this  eiid»  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  obeenred  in  the  catastKophe  of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded from  tragedy  ;  the  end  of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the 
virtuous  in  distress,  and  to'afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state 
of  human  life,  where  calamities  often  be&ll  the  best,  and  a  mixed  por- 
tion of  good  and  evil  is  appointed  for  aU.  But,  withal,  the  author  must 
beware  of  shocking  our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend 
to  raise  horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though 
innocent  persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be, attended  with  such 
eircumstances  as  shall  malce  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ;  and 
shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  bad 
men,  who  have  prevailed  /igainst  them.  The  stings  and  the  remorse 
of  guUt  n»ust  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater  miseries  than 
any  that  the  bad  cau  .bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy,  are 
very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion  that  perfect  unmixed  characters, 
either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced.  The 
distresses  of  the  one  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock  us  ;  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  characters,  such  as 
in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most  proper  field  for  dis- 
playing, without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  and 
they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions 
vrhich  we  have  aU  Kieen  conscious  of.  When  such  persons  fiill  into 
distress  through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ; 
but  it  is  always  more  instructive,  when  a  person  has  been  himself  the 
cause  .of  his  misfortune,  and  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  wealcness  incident  to  human  natwe. 
8oeh  subjects  both  dispose  us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer 
oseful  Warnings  to  us  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  CEdipus  should 
have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the  fittest 
subjects  for  tragedy ;  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage,  not  by  So- 
phocles only,  but  by  Gorneille  also,  and  Yoltaire.  An  innocent  person, 
one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no  crime  of  ms  own, 
nsty,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere  fieitality,  hnd  Mind 
chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual 
rencounter,  he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him  ;  he  afterward  is 
married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discovering  himself  in  the  end  to  have 
committed  lH)th  parricide  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the 
utmost  misery.'  Such  a  subject  excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it 
ia  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  con- 
▼eja  no  instruction  ;  it  awakens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it 
leaves  no  impression  favourable  to  virtue  or  humanity^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
dies were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny,  and  inevitable  misfortunes. 
They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about  oracles,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  incident  sufficiency  melancboly 
mad  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tragical  than  usefiil  or  moral.  Hence 
both  the  (Edipus's  of  Sophoiiles,  the  Ipbigenia  m  AuUb,  the  Hecuba  of 
Suripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind.  In  tiie  course  of  the  drama, 
saaay  anoral  sentiments  occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fiible 
of  the  play  conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was 
owhim  lo  the  gods,  and  snbmiesioii  due  to  the  decrees  ef  destiny*    Mo- 
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dern  tragedy  has  aimed  at^  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  titeth- 
tre  of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequeocea  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct ;  showing  the  direfal  effects  which  ambitioni  jeii^onsy,  love,  re* 
sentment,  and  other  snch  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or  left  unre- 
strained, prqduce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried  by  jealousy  to 
murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  Jaffier,  ensnared  by  resentment  and  want, 
to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with  remorse,  and  involTed  in 
rain ;  a  Siifredi,  through  the  deceit  which  he  employs  for  public  spirited 
ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all  whom  he  loved ;  a  Qalista,  seduced 
into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herself,  her  lather,  and  all 
her  friends,  in  misery ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which 
tragedy  now  displays  to  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  which  it  in- 
culcates on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  passions. 
~  Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  'to  tragedy,  that  which  has 
most  .occupied  the  modem  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  theatre,  it 
was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies  is  it  ever 
mentioned ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the 
Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the-catlonal  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the*' two  sexes  firom  one 
another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modem  times  ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by 
this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever  appeared  on  the  ancient 
^  stage.  But  thoughino  reason  appears  for  the  total  exclusion  of  love  from 
the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurped  so  miach 
place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  mo'dem  tragedy,  maj  be 
much  questioned.    Yoltaire,  who  is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a 

Soet,  declares  loudly  and  strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  lore,  as 
oth  degrading  the  majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy. 
And  assuredly,  the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  aU  the  great  and 
solemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage, 
tends  to  give  tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry,  and  juvenile 
entertahiment.  The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope  of  Yoltaire,  the 
Douglas  of  Mr.  Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance 
from  love,  the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the 
mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tragedj, 
it  ought  to  reign  m  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action.  It  ought 
to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  pas- 
sion; and  which  occasions  great  and  important  consequences.  For 
DiOthing'can  have  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedj,  than, 
together  ,with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to  mingle-  a  trifling  love 
intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The  bad  effects  4>f  this  aie 
sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occa- 
sion before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphigenie  of  Itacine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  personages, 
the.iiext  thing  he  must  attend  to,,  is  the  propriety  of  sentiments ;  that 
they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situatioiis  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  in- 
sist upon  it.  It  is  principally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  dRffieal- 
ty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is  the  regloB  of 
passion.  We  come  to  it  expectmg  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever 
so  judicious  In  his  conduct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  In  his 
atyle,  yet,  if  he  fiuls  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  return 
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ccSd  and  disappointed  from  tiio  perfomuoice ;  and  never  desire  to  meet 
with  it  more.  ^ 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strilce  tbe  hearts  of  the 
bearers  with  fuli  sympathy*  is  a  prerogative  of  genias  given  to  few.  It 
requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the  author  to 
have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters  which  he  draws ; 
of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom  he  exliibitSi  and  of 
assuming  ail  his  feelings.  For,  as  1  have  often  had  occasion  to  olMerve, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  pr<^erly  the  language  of  any  passion^ 
without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadness  of  real  emotioUy 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many  tragici  writers, 
when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  a§^tations  of  anger, 
of  grief,  or  any' such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describing  to  another 
what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  tellmg  them  what  he  resembles. 
This  never  was,' and  never  will  be,  the  language  of  any  person,  when 
he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  language  of  one  who  describes  coolly 
the  condition  of  that  person  to  another;  or  it  is  the  languagCvof  the 
passionate  person  himself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what 
his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Tet  this  sort  of  secondary 
description,  is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us  instead  of  the  native 
and  primary  language  of  passion.'  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when" 
Liucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
fliwears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  thaf  in  the  present  situation  of  theur 
country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  unexpected 
sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the  poet  wants 
to  make  us  l>elieve  that  he  so  received  it^  How  does  he  express  these 
leelings  ? 

FixM  in  sitoiii«hmeiit,  I  gaze  upon  thee/ 
Like  one  ju«t  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiflensyet  alive 
In  dreadful  looks ;  a  monument  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.     Nor  did  any  person,  who  was 

of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever,  since  the 

creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner?  This  is  indeed  an 

excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in 

such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by-stander, 

recounting  this  conference,  than  to  have  said, 

Fii'd  in  astonishment,  he  gaz'd  upon  her,  ' 

Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  occasion 
in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings ;  he  pleads 
for  pity  ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  astonishment ;  but 
never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks,  and  showing  us,  by 
a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are  no 
better  in  poetry,  than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  #  label  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  , 
astonbhed,  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort  of  de- 
scriptive language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  forced  and 
unnaloral  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  persons,  whom 
tliey  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When  Osmyn,  in  the  Mourn- 
ing Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  regrets,  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that 
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ejes  only  see  objects  that  are  present,  and  cannot  see  Ainieiia  after 
she  is  gone ;  when  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowers  traged j,  on  meeting 
with  her  hnsband  in  her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgWea 
her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  giTe 
her  their  streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  soch 
passages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore, 
that  speal^s ;  but  the  poet  himself  in  liis  own  person,  who,  instead  of 
assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and  speaking 
MB  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  his  fancy,  and 
sparring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall  be  uncommonly  strong 
and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken*by  persons  under  the  inflo« 
ence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple ;  abounding 
indeed  with  those  figures  which. express  a  i^sturbed  and  impetnous  state 
of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  apostrophes ;  but 
never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere  enibellishment  and 
parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any  subtiity  or  refinemei^,  in 
the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests^ 
are  always  plain  and  obvious  onee,  arising  directly  fi*om  its  object.  Pas* 
sion  never  reasons  nor  speculates,  till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never 
leads  to  long  discourse  or  declamation.  On  the  contrtury,  it  expresses 
itself  niost  commonly  in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  cor- 
responding to  the  violent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  Frencli  tragedians  by  these  princifdies  which 
seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient.  Thoaf^ 
In  many  parts  of  tragic  coihposition,  they  have  great  merit ;  though  la 
exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very  successfol ; 
yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail.  Their  pas* 
aionate  speeches  too  (^ten  run  into  long  declamation.  There  is  too 
much  reasoning  and  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  la 
them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  awakea 
any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Sophodes  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refiaement; 
no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and  direct  feel* 
inga  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  therefore,  on  great 
occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart.^  This  too  Is  Shak- 
speare's  great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  4)wuig,  that  his 
dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  have 
been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public.  He  is  more  falthfiil  to  the 
tru^  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  than  any  writer.  Ho 
gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it 
can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from  all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together. 
I  shaU  refer  only  to  that  admirable  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  re- 

*  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  acldrew  wbkJi 
'Medea,  in  £uripidcs|  makes  to  her  children,  when  she  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
putting  them  to  death  ;  and  nothing  more  natural,  than  the  conflict  which  she  Is  des- 
cribed as  suflcriog  within  herself  on  that  occasion. 

*Ai,  £r<r4^cs«  I  M{JW>«c^  oijfPrmt 
TvHUtaCf  ifi^m^ksi^  SK  ti^  vtftm 
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cmwtB  the  sccoaDt  of  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  beiog;  slaughtered  in 
his  absence.  The  emotions,  tirst  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce 
resentment  rising  against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  is  no  heart  but  roust  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  coocei?e  any 
more  expref*Mve  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clekr  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  Jose  their  eflfect,  when 
unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and  declamatory* 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  tragedies  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more  thdh  a  collection  of  declama* 
tions  and  moral  sentences,  wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which 
suited  the  pre?ailing  taste  of  that  age* 

i  am  not  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tmgpdies. .  When  properly  introduced,  they  gi?o 
dignity  to  the  compo!«ition,  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  are  extremely 
natural.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  distress  ;  when  they 
are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  themselves,  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  fortune;  indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great 
and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  oc- 
cur to  them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not.  Hardly  ie 
there  any  person,  but  who,  on  such  occasions,  is  disposed  to  be  serious. 
It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet 
should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  they  occur,  for  favouring 
the  interests  of  virtue.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fidl,  for 
instance,  in  Shakspeare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  great* 
ness,  and  the  advices  which  he  aAerward  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his 
situation,  extremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at 
onoe  instructive  and  afiecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's 
Cato  depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it.  I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture,  and  in  the  preceding  one,te 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth  of 
passion,  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato*8  character,  by 
that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it 
is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  reganl;  and  has,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no  small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free»  easy,  and  va- 
ried. Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  haa  suffi- 
cient majesty  for  raising  the  style;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple  and 
familiar;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence;  and  is  quite 
free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  monotony  is, 
at»ove  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet.  If  he  maintains  every 
where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keeps  up  the  same 
run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines ;  faia 
style  should  always  have  ibrce  and  dignity ;  but  not  the  uniform  dignity  of 
epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  briskness  and  ease,  which  is  suited 
to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the  fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  being 
alwayi  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  Freiich  knguege,  indeed* 
requiree  this  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere  prose.  But 
it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue^  filli  it  with  a  languid  mo- 
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notony,  and  is,  ia  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength  and  power  of  pas- 
sion. Voltaire  maintains  that  the  difficnltj  of  <;ompo8iog  in  French 
rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  audience  reccitres 
from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  he,  if  we  were 
to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the  difficulty,  and  you  tdte  awaty 
the  whole  merit.  A  strange  idea !  as  if  the  entertainment  of  the  midi- 
ence  arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awaken- 
ing, bat  from  a  reflection  on  the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet, 
from  assorting  male  and  female  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid. 
comparisons  in  rhyme  and  Strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some 
time  ago,  fashionable  for  our  En^ish  poets  to  conclodei  not  only  every 
act  of  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  also,  the  most  interesting  scenes,  nothiog 
need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms ;  childish 
ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience ;  and  now 
universally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall  coe- 
clude  the  subject  with  a  short,  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the 
English  stage,  and  with  oliservations  on  the  principal  writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  Greek  tn^edy  have  been 
already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding  lecture*  The 
plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  fe#  incidenti.  It 
was  conducted,  for  most  part,  with  a  very  exact  r^;ard  to  the  unttiea 
of  action,  time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  unravelling  some- 
times made  to  turn  upon  it  Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  was 
never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their  subjects  were  often 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  vein  of  religioas  and 
moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them ;  but  they  made  less  use  than 
the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  passions,  and  of  tlie  distresses  which 
our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their  plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient 
traditionary  stories  of  their  own  nation.  Hercules  furbishes  matter  fer 
two  tragedies.  The  history  of  CEdipns,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  un/br- 
tunate  &mily,  for  six.  The  war  of  Troy^  with  itB  consequences,  tor  no 
fewer  than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than- this ;  whick 
is  the  Persas,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  iEschylus. 

£schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the  beau- 
ties and  the  defects,  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold,  nenroos, 
and  anilnated,  but  very  obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  understood ;  partly 
by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his  works  (they 
having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  anjr  of  the  ancient  tragedians,)  asid 
partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which  is  crowded  witk 
metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and 
descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  elevation ;  less  of  tenderness  than 
of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the 
Perss,  the  inspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the 
furies  in  the  Enmenides,  are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  express 
sive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians ;  the 
most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  bis' subjects ;  tiie  most  just  and  soUime 
in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  tdent.  ^  The  Tel»- 
tion  of  the  death  of  CBpidua,  in  bis  CEpidus  Coloneus,  and  of  the  death 
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of  Hsmon  and  AnUgone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect  {mttenia  of 
descrifMAon  to  tra§^  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more  tender  than 
8ophoclea,and  be  b  roller  of  moral  sentiments.  Bat,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  playSy  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent ;  his  expositions,  or  openings 
of  tne  sabject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful  manner ;  and  die  songs  of  his 
chomsi  though  remarkably  poetical,  hare,  commonlj,  less  connexion 
with  the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.  Both  Euripides  and 
Sophodes,  howoTer,  have  TCiy  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  Thej  are 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  their  style :  just,  for.  the  most  part,  in  their 
thoughts  $  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance 
for  the  diiSTerence  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas,  fn  the  midst  of  all  their 
aimplieity»  they  are  touching  and  interesting. 

Tne  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and  widely  different 
from  what  dbtains  among^  us.  Not  only  were  the  songs  of  the  chorus 
siccompanied  with  instrumental  music,  nut  as  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his 
refleetkma  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  has  proved,  with  much  curious 
erudition ;  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which 
was  c^mUc  of  its  being  set  to  notes ;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
xedtatlve  between  the  actors,  and  was  supported  by  instruments.  He 
has  ftrther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete, 
that,  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and 
gesticulatinff  parts  were  divided,  that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another 
perf<mned  the  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said. 
The  actors  in  ^"NS^dy  wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed 
upon  the  stage.  They  were  raised  up<m  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their 
stature  uncommonly  high ;  and  they  alwi^s  played  in  masques.  These 
masques  were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths 
of  them  were  so  coutrived  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  Uie  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres  ;  and  the  visage  was 
so  formed  and  paioted,  as  to  salt  the  age,  characters,  or  dispositions  of 
the  persons  represented.  When,  during  the  course  of  one  scene,  dif- 
ferent emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person,  the  masque  is  said 
to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turning  one  or  other  profile, 
of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the  change  of  the  situation. 
This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended  with  many  disadvanti^es. 
The  masque  must  have  deprived  the  spectators  of  all  the  pleasure 
which  arises  firom  the  natural  animated  expression  of  the  eye  and  the 
countenance ;  and  joined  with  the  other  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic 
representations  of  the  ancients.  In  defence  of  them,  it  most,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered,  that  their  theatres  were  vastly  more  ex- 
tensive in  the  area  than  ours,  and  filled  with  immense  crowds.  They 
were  always  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  actdrs 
were  beheld  at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  of  course  much  more  im- 
perfectly by  the  bulk  of  the  spectators,  which  both  rendered  their 
looks  of  less  consequence,  and  might  make  it  in  som^  degree  necessary 
that  their  features  should  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices 
enlarged,  and  their  whole  appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order 
to  make  the  stronger  impression..  It  is  certain,  that  as  dramatic  spec- 
tacles were  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  attention  given  to  their  proper  exUbition,  and  the  magnificence  of 
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the  apparatas  bestowed  on  their  theatres,  iar  exceeded  any  thin;  that 
has  been  atteinpted  In  modem  ages. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  wrltersi  parUca- 
larlj  ComeiUe,  Racine,  and  Yoltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared  with  much 
lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  the 
ancients  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater  variety  of  passions,  a 
fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering  the  subject  thereby  more 
interesting.  They  have  studied  to  ii&itate  the  ancient  models  in  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  They  are  attentive  to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the 
decorums  of  sentiment  and  morsriilj;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very 
poetical  and  elegant.  What  an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in 
them,  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  pas- 
sion. There  is  often  too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of 
action.  They  are  too  declamatorj,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they 
should  be  passionate ;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Vol- 
taire fireely  acknowledges  those  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
admits,  that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression  on 
the  heart ;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long  fine 
spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread  a  languor 
over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  he  afraid  of  being  too  tragic ; 
and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  linion  of  the  vehe« 
mence  and  the  action;  which  characterize  the  English  theatre,  with  the 
correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre,  would  be  necessary  to 
form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Gomeille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  fruit&l- 
aess  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very  rich,  but 
seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the' tragic  vein;   for,  ta 

Sineral,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender  and  touchtiag. 
e  is  the  most  declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.  He  united 
the  copiousness  of  Dry  den  with  the  fire  of  Lucan,  and  he  resembles 
them  also  in  their  fiiults,  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity.  He  has 
composed  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  very  unequal  in  their  merit. 
His  best  and  most  esteemed  pieces,  are  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte, 
and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Gomeille.  He  wanted 
the  copiousness  and  grander  of  Corneille's  imagination;  but  is  iree 
fi*om  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few  poets 
indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phoedra,  his 
Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  MithHdate,  are  excellent  dramatic 
performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage.  His  lan- 
guage and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all  the  French 
authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poetical  style ;  to 
have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  facility,  and 
to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Yoltaire  has,  again  and 
again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  «  Chef  d^Oeuvre"  of  the 
French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama,  and  owes  much  of  its 
elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion ;  but  it  is  less  tender  and  interesting 
than  Aadromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  bf  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In  the 
Phssdra  he  is  extremely  successful,  but  not  so,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Iphigenie  ;^  where  he  hM  degraded  the  ancient  characters  by  onseason- 
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able  gallantry.    Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile,  a  modern 
lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all,  in  the  delicate 
and  interesting  8itaatioi)s  which  he  has  contrived  to  introduce.  In  these 
lies  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  defects  of 
the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force,  and  of  being  sometimes 
too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches ;  but  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and  in  his  sentiments  there  is  much 
elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,  Merop^,  and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four 
capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  What  one  might  per- 
haps not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  re- 
ligious, and  the  most  moral  of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  cha  racter  of 
just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  so  near  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound  in  well-con- 
trived and  interesting,  situations.    The  dialogue,  by  its  closeness  and 

*  The  cluraeterf  of  Corneille  and  lUcine  are  happily  eontrasted  with  each  other,  fa 
the  foUowiog  beaatifal  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  wSXL  gratify  seTeral  readers* 

CORNBILLB. 

nium  nobilibiM  m^estas  evehit  alis 
Vertice  tangentem  nnbea ;  itant  ordine  longo 
Magnanimi  cutum  heroes,  liilgentibiis  onines 
Induti  traheis ;  Polyeuctus,  Cinna,  Seleucus, 
£t  Cidusy  et  nigis  signatus  Horatiits  ora. 

Baoinb. 

JIanc  eircumrolitat  penna  alludente  Cnpido, 
Vincla  triumphatis  instement  florea  soeois; 
Colligit  hec  mollis  genias,  IcYibusqae  catenis 
Her6as  stringit  dociles,  Pynhosqae,  Titosque, 
Pedilasque,  ae  Hyppolytos,  qui  sponte  seqauntur 
iSerritium,  facilesque  ferunt  in  Tincuia  palmask 
Ingentes  nimiram  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
£t  quales  habet  ipse,  suis  herdibus  afflaC 
Sublimes  sensus ;  tob  oUi  mascula,  magnum  os, 
Nee  mortale  sonans.    Bapido  fluit  impeCu  ▼enii, 
Vena  Sophoeleb  non  inflcianda  fluentis. 
Racinius  GalUs  hand  visos  ante  theatris 
Mollior  ingenio  teneros  induzit  amores. 
Ma^animoB  quamvis  s^nsns  sub  pectore  yeis^t 
Agnppina,  licet  Romano  robine  Burrha's 
Polleat,  et  maf^i  generosa  soperbia  Fori 
Nod  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natom 
Credideris  Tatem ;  toz  oUi  mellea,  lenis 
Spiritns  est;  non  ille  animis  vim  coneitiis  infert^ 
At  ceeos  animorum  aditus  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentibus  occultos,  syren  penetrabilis,  ictus 
Insinuans,  palpando  ferit,  leditqoe  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermissa  nitore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmure  fluctu^ 
A^ine  sed  leni  fluitat.    Seu  gramina  lambit 
RiTulus,  et  cseco  per  prata  virentia  lapsu 
Aufugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprensus  arena , 
Flore  micant  ripe  illimes ;  hue  vulgus  amantum 
Convolat,  et  taciymis  aoget  ri?alibus  undas ; 
Singultus  unda  refeirunt,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitante  susuiro. 

Templom  lYago^die,  per  Pai  Marst,  ^  Sdcretate  Jbsti. 

Ooo 
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The  defects  in  the  cataBtrophe,  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  Hectare.  Mr. 
Thompson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  a  stiff  morality,  which  renders  them 
doll  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  far  excels  the  rest ;  and  for 
the  plot,  the  characters,  and  sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  place  among 
th^  best  English  tragedies*  Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  treat. 

Upon  the  whole,  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  relation 
of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident ;  sometimes  the  effect  of 
passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply  exposed  ; 
without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and  beautifully 
set  before  us ;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus.  A  French  tragedy 
is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations,  founded  upon  a  variety 
of  tragical  and  interesting  situations  ;  carried  on  with  little  action  and 
vehemence  ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty,  and  high  propriety  and  de- 
corutn.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  combat  of  strong  passions,  set  before 
us  in  all  their  violence  ;  producing  deep  disasters ;  often  irregularly 
conducted ;  abounding  in  action  ;  and  filling  the  'spectators  with  grief. 
The  ancient  tragedies  were  'more  natural  and  simple  ;  the  modem  are 
more  artful  and  complex.  Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correct* 
ness  ;  among  the  English,  more  fire.  Audromaque  and  Zayre  soften, 
Othello  and  Venice  Preserved  rend,  the  heart,  it  deserves  remark^ 
that  three  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,, 
turn  wholly  upon  religious  subjects  :  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Po- 
ly eucte  of  Coroeille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded 
upon  a  historical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the 
distress  arises,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with  much 
propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  be  derived  from 
religious  idea«. 


LECTURE  Xl^VII. 


COMEDY— GREEK  AND  ROMAN,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH  COMEDY. 

Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  its  generaT 
spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  imd  terror,  and  the  other  strong  passions, 
form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief,  or  rather  sole  instrument  of 
the  former,  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,  neither  the 
great  su^erings,  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  their  follies  and 
slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character,  which  raise  in  beholders 
a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  censured,  and  laughed 
at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome  in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  impro* 
prieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  ve^  moral  and  useful.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  composition^ 
that  renders  it  liable  to  censure.  To  polish  the  manners  of  men,  to 
promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  behSGiviour,  and  aboTe 
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all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  world.  Many 
▼ices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded, by  employing  ridicule  against 
them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  riilicule  is  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that 
when  managed  by  unskilfid,  or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its 
doitig  nuschief,  instead  of  good,  to  Society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from 
being,  as  some  have  maintained  it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mislead  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws 
upon  its 'objects,  and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these 
colours  be  natural  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple 
truth  and  error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the' comic  class,  have 
too  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and 
objects  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it.  In  the 
hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  corrupt ; 
while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not  only 
a^y  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertainment.  French 
comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners  ;  while  En^ish  comedy  has 
been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramfitic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  Lecture  upob  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence,  of 
course,  our  disquisitions  (Concerning  it  ar^  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there  be  a 
proper  unity  of  action  and  subject ;  that  (he  unities  of  time  and  place 
be,  as  much  as  possible^reserved  ;  that  is,  th;^  the  time  of  the  action 
be  brought  within  reasgiable  bounds;  and  the  place  of  the  action  never 
changed,  at  least,  not  ^during  the  course  of  each  act ;  that  the  several 
scenes  or  successive*  conversations  be  properly  linked  together ;  that 
the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the  act  closes ;  and  that  the 
reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  personages  who  fill  up  the  different 
scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to 
do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these  rules,  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  imita- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  probability  ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in 
order  to  any  imitation  giving  us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires, 
perhaps,  a  stricter  observance  of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in 
tragedy.-  For  the  action  of  comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that 
of  tragedy,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life, 
v?e  judge  more  easily  of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the 
want  of  it.  The  probabje  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  and  in  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  in- 
troduced, are  the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of 
the  whole  beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  net  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he  pleases. 
He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  a 
foreign  country;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period  that  is  agreeable 
to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of  this  holds  in  comedy^ 
for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great  vices,  great  virtues,  and 
high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  resemble  one  another ;  and 
are,  therefore,  equally  subjects  for  the  tragic  muse.  But  those  deco- 
nio)8  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discriminations  of  character,  which 
afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with  the  difference  of  countries,  and 
times ;  and  can  nerer  be  so  well  understood  by  foreigners,  as  by  natires. 


(•) 
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We  weep  for  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for 
'those  of  our  owo  country:  but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of 
i  such  mauDers  and  sucb  characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know;  and  there- 

t  fore  the  scene  and  subject  of  comedy  shonld  always  be  laid  in  our  owq 

^  country,  and  in  our  own  times.     The  comic  poet,  who  aims  at  correcting 

:  improprieties  and   follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  /^  to  catch   (he 

manners  living  as  they  rise."  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a 
tale  of  the  last  age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue  ;  but  to  give 
us  pictures- taken  from  among  ourselves  ;  to  satirize  reigning  and  pre- 
sent vices ;  to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  hu- 
mours, its  follies,  and  its  extravagancies.  It  is  opiy  by  laying  hia  plan 
in  this  manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  PJautus^  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow  this 
rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and  adopted 
the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  comedy 
was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome;  and  that  then  they 
contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with  translating  merely,  the 
comedies  of  Men^nder,  and  other  Greek  writers.  In  after-times,  it  is 
known  that  the  Romans  had  the  <*  Gomoedia  Togata,"  or  what  was 
founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well  as  the  **  Comocdia  Pailiata,"  or 
what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

^  Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  ^  comedy  of  character,  and 
comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of  the  play,  is 
made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  display  of  some  peculiar 
character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contrived  altogether  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  k. .  The  French  abound 
most  in  comedies  of  character.  All  Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this 
sort;  bis  Avare,  for  instance.  Misanthrope,  Tartuffe;  and  such  are 
Destoucbe*s  also,  and  those  of  the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The 
English  abound  more  in  coBiedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  cif  Coogreve, 
and«  in  general,  in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  slorjr,  more 
bustle,  and  action,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  ii$  proper  advantage,  these 
two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some  interesting 
and  well  conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  become  insipid. 
There  should  be  idways  as  much  intrigue,  as  to  give  as  something  to 
wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should  so  succeed  one 
another,  as  to  pn^uce  striking  situations,  and  to  6x  our  attention; 
while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for  the  exhibitioa  of 
character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that  to  exhibit  characters 
and  manners,  is  his  principal  ot^ect.  The  action  in  comedy,  though  it 
demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  is  a  less 
significant  and  important  part  of  the,  performance,  than  the  action  in 
tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what  men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that 
draws  oar  attention,  raUier  than  what  they  perform,  or  what  they  suffer* 
Hence  it  is  a  great  firalt  te  overchavge  it  with  too  much  intrigue;  and 
those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashionable  for  a  wfaile^  carried 
OQ  by  petf^exed  apartments,  dmrk  entries,  and  disguised  habits,  are  now 
jostiy  condeawed  and  laid  aside;  for  by  such  conduct,  the  aaain  ose 
of  comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being 
directed  towards  any  display  of  characters,  was  fixed  apon  the  surprising 
turns  and  Tev<^fftions  of  the  intrigue,  snd  comedy  was  changed  into  a 
mere  novel. 
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In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  moit  common  fiinlts  of 
comic  writers,  is  the  carrjinj^  of  them  too  far  bejond  life.  Wherever 
ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the  precise 
j>oint  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begms.  When  the  miser  for 
instance,  in  Ilautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he  suapects  for  having 
stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  hiff  right  hand,  and  then  his  left, 
cries  oat  <^  ostende:etiam  tertiam,''  <<  show  me  your  third  hand,"  (a  stroke 
too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him,)  there  is  no  one  but  must  be 
sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain  degrees  of  exaggeration  are  al- 
lowed to  the  comedian ;  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good 
taste;  and  supposing  the  miser  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his 
jealousy  and  his  suspicions,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  inan  in  his 
vrits  suspecting  another  of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  dearly  distinguished  from  one 
another ;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  introducing 
them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  gives  too  theatrical  and  affectea 
an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  cotiamon  a  resource  of  comic 
writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  charaotefs^pmd  display  them  to  more 
advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  person  arrives  upon  the 
stage,  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next  scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  mud  and  good-natured  man;  orifoneof  the  lovers  introduced 
be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a 
grave  and  serious  lover ;  IDce  Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Ja- 
cintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadley's  Suspicious  Husband.  Such  production  of 
characters,  by  mdrs,  is  like  the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in 
discourse,  whicn,  as  I  formerly  observed,  gives  brilliancy  mdeed  upon 
occasions,  but  is  too  apparently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of 
composition,  the  perfectkMi  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  A  mastery  writer 
will,  therefore,glve  us  Us  characters,  distingulsbed  rather  by  such  shades 
of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  . 
strong  oppeutlons,  as  are  rarely  brought  Into  actual  contraet,  in  any  of 
the  cSrcumstaDces  <^life. 

The  style  of  eomedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lirdf ;  retv 
eeldom  rising  higlierthan  the  ordinary  tone  ot  polite  conversatiwi)  andi 
tmonno  occasion,  descending' into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  exra*e80ioi»« 
Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  eomedles  tney  have 
preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  CertahEdy*,  if  prose  belongs 
to  any  compositioo  whatever,  h  Is  to  that  which  hnltateo  Ae  eonveraaidon 
of  men  In  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  nsest  diScvdt  dreumstaaoees  la 
writing  comedy^  and  one  too,  upon  which  the  success  of  it  very  much 
depends,  is  to  maistain,  tfironghout,  a  current  of  eaiy,  genteel,  wiaffected 
dialogue,  without  pertness  and  ffippaney ;  without  too  much  studied  and 
unseasonable  wit;  without  dnlmess  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our 
Bnglish  coBsedBes  are  distinguished  for  this  hapj^  turn  of  cenvenatlon; 
most  ct  them  are  liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  men<* 
tioned.  The  Careless  Husband,  and  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Pvovoked 
Husband,  and  the  Suspidous  Husband,  seem  to  have  oaore  meril  than 
most  of  them,  for  easy  and  natural  difdogue. 

These  are  tbe  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
ffeacral  prbdplss  of  tlds  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as.  distfaigimicd 
ham  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  sfdrit  will  be  stlB  heCter  imderstood, 
by  a  short  history  ef  its  progress;  and  a  view  of  the  meimer  in  iridch 
it  has  hmn  eairlsd  on  by  authors  <^  different  ns^lons. 
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Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among  the 
Crreeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable,  is,  that  like  the  other, 
St  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feaal  of 
Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart ;  tiU  by  degrees,  it  diverged  into 
an  entertainment  of  a  quite  •  different  nature  from  solemn  and  heroic 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ; 
which  they  call  the,  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  name. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Anstophaiies,  eleven  of  which  are  still 
extant ;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly  different  from  all 
compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne  the  name  of  comedy. 
They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious  republic  that  of  Athens  was, 
and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  they 
could  suffer  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their  state,  their  generals, 
and  their  magistrates,  Cl^n,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  not  to  meo^ 
tion  Socrates  the  philosapher^  and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  pubUcly 
made  the  subject  of  comeoy.  Several  of  Aristophanes's  plays  are  wholly 
political  satires  upon  public  roanageihent,  and  the  conduct  of  generals 
and  statesmen^  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of 
political  allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them 
without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Euripides ;  to  whom  the  author  was  a  great  enemy,  and  has  written  two 
comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire ,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristophanes. 
Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions ;  but  his  perform- 
ances, upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any  high  opinioa 
of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in'them  is  eztrava^nt; 
the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farcical ;  the  personal  raillery, 
biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and 
intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by  this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the 
philosopher,  in  his  play  of  **  The  Clouds,"  is  well  known ;  but 
however  it  mi|2;ht  tend  to  disparage  Socrates  in  the  public  esteem,  P. 
Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have 
been,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of 
the  philosopher,  which  did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after 
the  reftresehtation  of  Aristophanes's  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in 
Aristophanes's  plays ;  but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly 
serious,  partly  comic ;  sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  ad- 
dresses the  spectators,  defends  the  author,  and  attacks  hb  enemies. 

Soon  ailer  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacloDg  persons 
on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was,  at  this 
period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  havine  been  an  instrument 
of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then  what  is  called  the  middle  come- 
dy took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.  Fictitious 
names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  but  living  persons  were  stUi  attadc- 
ed ;  and  described  m  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  known.  Of 
these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains.  To  them  succeeded  the  new 
comedy ;  when  the  stage  being  obliged  to  desist  whoDy  from  persenal 
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ridicule,  became,  Yrhkt  it  is  now,  the  pictare  of  mannera  and  characters, 
l^ut  not  of  particular  persons.  Menander  was  the  most  distinguished 
author  of  this  kind,  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  both  from  the  imitations 
of  him  bj  Terence,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plntarch,  we  hare 
much  reason  to  regret  that  his  writings  have  perished  ;  as  he  appears 
to  have  reformed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set 
the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  pew  comedy,  among  the 
ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  .Terence;  both  of  whom  w^re 
formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.     Plautus  is  distinguished  for  very  ex- 
pressive language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comica.    As  he  wrote 
in  an  early  period,  be  bears  several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the  dra- 
matic art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.     He  opens  his  plays  witk 
Prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occnpy  the  subject  of  the  whole  piece, 
'he  representation,  too,  and  the  action  of  the  comedy,  are  sometimes 
confounded  ;  the  actor  depiarting  from  his  character,  and  addressing  the 
audience.     There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus  ;-  too 
much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play  upon  words.     But  withal,  he  displays 
more  variety  and  more  force  than  Terence.     His  characters  are  always 
strongly  marked,  though  sometimes  coarsely.     His  Amphytrion  has  been 
copied  both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden  ;  and  his  Miser  also  (in  the  Au- 
lularia,)  is  the  foundation  of  a   capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which,  has 
been  once  and  again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.     Than  Terence, 
nothing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant.     His  style  is 
a  model  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.     His  dialogue   is 
always  decent  and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the 
art  of  relating  with  that  beautiful  and  picturesque  simplicity,  which 
never  fails  to  please.     His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.    The 
situations  which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting ;  ahd 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.     Hence,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  revived^ 
and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  speak.     If  he^ils  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.     Both  in  bis  characters, 
and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uniformity  throughout  all 
his  plays  ;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said  not  to  have  equalled  him.^ 
In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  an  union  would  be  requisite  of 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 
When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  be^n 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  ,  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.     Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
is  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays ;  but  our  surprise  at  the  numbcf  of  his  productions  will  be 
diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the  account  which 
M.  Perron  de  Gastera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem  that 

• 

*  Julius  Ceiar  has  given  ua  his  opinion  of  Terence,  in  the  followiog  lines,  'which 
are  preserved  in  the  life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Suetonius : 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris  et  merito  pori  sermonis  amator ; 
Lenibus  atque  utinam  seriptia  adjuncta  foret  vis 
Comica,  ut  equato  virtus  poUeret  honore 
Com  Graecis,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres  ', 
Unum  hoc  roaceror,  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Tereoti. 
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our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and  methodical  authory  in  com- 
parison of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all  regard  to  the  three  unities,  or 
to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dramatic  writing.  One  play  often 
includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during 
the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the  next  m  Italy;  and  the  third  in  Africa. 
His  plays  are  mostly  of  the  historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  tiie 
country  ;  and  they  are  generally,  a  sort  of  tragi-comedies ;  or  a  mix- 
ture of  heroic  speeches,  serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much 
ridicule  and  buffoonery.  Angels  and  gods,  vurtues  and  vices.  Christian 
religion  and  Pagan  mythology,  are  all  irequentiy  jumbled  together.  In 
short,  they  are  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions ;  fUl  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  ef  travagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Yega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of  genius, 
and  much  force  of  imagination ;  many  well-drawn  characters ;  many 
happy  situations  ;  many  striking  and  interesting  surprises ;  and  from 
the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers  of  other  countries 
are  said  to  have  frequentiy  drawn  their  materials.  He  himself  apologizes 
,for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composition,  from  the  prevailing  taste 
of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in  a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and 
suprising  adventures,  and  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  much  more  thtm  in  a 
natural  and  regularly  conducted  story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  deceit.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivanx ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justiy  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitfiil  and  dbtinguished 
age  of  Louis  XIY.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Moliere, 
or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of^perfection  in  his  own 
art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics.  Yoltsore 
boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of  any  age  or 
country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  partiality ;  for  taking 
him,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to  be  preferred  to 
him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  has 
selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the  times  ia 
which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generaDy  placed  the  ridicule  justiy.  He 
possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry ;  and 
his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  Hb  comedies  in  verse,  such  as  the 
Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy,  in  which  vice 
is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In  his  prose  come- 
dies, though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  thing 
found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and 
virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some 
defects  which  Yoltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  admits. 
He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  characters,  than  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelling  is  frequentiy  brought  on  with  too 
Utile  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner.  In  his  verse  come- 
dies, he  is  sometimes  not  sufiictentiy  interesting,  and  too  lull  of  long 
speeches ;  and  in  his  more  risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for 
being  too  farcical.  Few  writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the 
spirit,  or  attained  the  true  end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole. 
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ds  Moliere.    His  Tartuffef  io  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare^ 
in  the  gay,  are  accouDted  his  two  capital  prodactions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  natiirally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  origtDal  characters  io  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modem  stage.  Humour  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  nation.  The 
nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours;  and  that  unrestrained  liberty 
which  our  manners  allow  to  every  roan,  of  living  entirely  after  his  own 
taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character,  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas,  in  France,  the 
influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  established  subordination  of 
ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the  forms  of  politeness  and  deco- 
rum, spread  a  much  greater  uniformity  over  the  outward  behaviour  and 
characters  of  men.  Hence,  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can 
flow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain  than  in  France.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the  comic  spirit  In  Britain,  that  there  should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of 
indecency  and  licentiousness,  as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that 
of  any  nation,  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  i^e,  however,  oi  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by  this 
spirit.  Neither  the  plays  of  Shak^peare,  nor  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  can 
be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakspeare's  general  character^ 
which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great  advantage  in  bis 
comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and  creative  genius,  irre- 
gular in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing  the  mob,  but  singularly 
rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  characters  and  manners.  Jonson 
is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic ; 
though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  genius.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  invention  appear,  and  several  beautiful  pas- 
sages may  be  found.  But,  in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and 
improbable  incidents,  with  overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and 
with  coarse  and  gross  allusions.  Those  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the 
change  of  "public  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their 
time,  are  now  become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of 
external  behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species 
of  writing ;  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its 
power  of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
comedies  of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more 
sensible  and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, the  present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness; 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth  :  whereas,  in  the  writings 
of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this  kind,  and, 
of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.  Fiautus  appeared  more 
antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than  he  does  now  to 
us.  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon  genius,  that,  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  his  character  of  Falstbff  is  to  this  day  ad- 
mired, and  his  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor''  read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  that  the 
licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the  court, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon  comedy  as 
its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained  possession  of  it. 
It  was  then  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and; 
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with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  e?erv  comedy.  The  ridicule  wua 
thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but  piuch  more  commonly  upon  chastity 
and  sobriety.  At  the  end  ef  the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly /ui 
appearance,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man; 
but  throughout  the  play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman ; 
and  the  {^reeable  impression  made  by  ^  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness, 
is  left  upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life ;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertainments  as 
these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily  ima^ned. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  spitit  which  has  prevaii/ed  upon  the  comic  st^ge 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  il.  but  throughout 
the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king 
George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  restora« 
tion;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks  o£ 
hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along  with  the. 
manners  of  the  times ;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  comedies, 'that 
rein  of  dissolute  licentiousness,  which  was  Aen  fashionable.  In  some 
of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion,  even  in  that  age«  a 
prohibition  of  being  brought  on  the  stage.^ 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Gibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  -  Gibber  has  written  a 
great  many  comedies ;  and  though  in  several  of  them,  there  be  much 
sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are  so 
/breed  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  generally  sunk  into 
obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued  in  high  favour  with 
the  public,  **  The  Careless  Husband,''  and  *'  The  Provoked  Husband." 
The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and  eas}  torn  of  the  dialogue ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too,  in 
the  conduct,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter,  **  The  Provoked  Hus- 
band," (which  was  the  joint  production  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber)  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the 
incideots  of  the  Wrooghead  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are 
separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  com- 
pensated by  the  natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy 
strokes  of  humour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  stirprised 
to  find  so  unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose 
authors ;  for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness 
and  folly  ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanbnrgb  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indeliciitc.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  all  our 
comedians.  His  **  Provoked  Wife''  ia  full  of  such  indecent  sentiments 
and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  o(  all  reputable  society.  His 
*^  Relapse"  is  equally  censurable  ;  and  these  are  his  only  two  cooside- 

*  *'  The  mirthf  which  he  excites  in  comedy  will,  perhapt,  be  found  not  so  much  to 
arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  diitingiiUhed  and 
diligently  pursued,  as  froui  instances  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he 
seaoM  to  liave  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets :  if  not  always  a  plagiary, 
yclt,  tt  l«Bst,  an^onitator.  JolmsonH  I^fe  ^  DrigiM^ 


Table  pieces*  Ccmgr^ve  is  tinquestioiiaUy  a  writer  of  genias.  He  is 
livelj,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  fall  of  character,  and  full  of  action.  His 
chief  fault  as  a  comic  writer  is^  that  he  oTerflowi  with  wit.  It  is  often 
ihtrodttced  unseasonablj ;  and,  almost  everj  where^  there  b  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  for  natural  well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a 
light  and  gay  writer ;  less  correct  and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve : 
but  he  has  more  ease  ;  and,  perhaps  iiillj  as  great  a  share  of  the  via 
comica.  The  two  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the 
<<  Recmiting  Officer,"  and  the  <<  Beaux*s  Stratagem."  I  say,  the  least 
exceptionabfe ;  for,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and 
Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral.  Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose 
intrigue,  and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  h^ 
up  to  Tiew  ;  as  if  tie  assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could 
be  amused  with  none  but  ricious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these 
writers,  in  the  female  characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly 
remarluible.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  their  representations 
of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any 
female  characters  in  their  plays  except  two ;  women  of  loose  principles, 

i  or   when  a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of 
affected  manners.  * 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  come- 
dians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe*  Accustomed  to  the 
indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and  humour  of 
it,  its  iounorality  loo  easily  escapes  our  observation.  But  all  foreigners, 
the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated  and 
more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonishment. .  Yol* 
taice,  who  is  assuredly  none  of  the  most  austere  moralists,  plnmes 
himseif  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bienitance  of  the  French  theatre; 
and  says,  that  the  language  of  English  comedy  is  the  language  of  de- 
/•  bauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M.  Moralt,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French 
and  English  nations,  ascribes  the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to 
comedy,  as  its  chief  cause*  Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no 
other  country  ;  it  is  the  school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  fami* 
liarize  themselves  with  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  aa  vice, 
but  as  mere  gayety.  As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in 
his  observations  upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none ;  they 
have,  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed  of  gayety  and  force,  but  without 
morals,  and  without  taste ;  sans  moiurs,  et  sans  gouL  There  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism, 
should  have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of 
English  comedy,  m  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 

•  concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words  :  *'  How  odious  ought 
those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their  native 
country ;  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their 
Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavpuring  to  comipt  and 
disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  Comedies  of  Congi*eve  did  not  rack  liim 
with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue."  Vol.  IL  479. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of  late 

*  Dr.  Johnf  on  says  of  bim  in  his  life,  that  "  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual gladiators  ;  everj  sentence  ie  to  ward,  or  to  strike  ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is 
nerer  intermitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  corraacationi^'' 
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years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English  oomedj* 
We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public  entertainmento 
rest  whoUj  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes;  and  our  later  come- 
dies, of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from  the  licentiousneaa  of 
former  times.  If  they  have  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  wit  of 
Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they  mi^st  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  deficient :  this  praise,  however,  they  justly  merit,  of  being 
innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste  and 
inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  that  l.have  yet  mentioned.. 
This  which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and  was  termed  by 
its  opposers.  La  Comedia  Larmoyanitj  is  not  altogether  a  modem  in- 
veiftion.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andrla,  in  particular,  par- 
lake  of  this  character  ;  and  as  we  imow  that  Terence  copied  Menander, 
we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  comedies  also,  were  of  the 
same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition  does  not,  hy  any  means, 
exclude  gajety  and  ridicule  ;  but  it  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  tender 
and  interesting  situations  ;  it  aims  at  being  sentimental,  and  touching  the 
heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents  ;  it  makes  our  pleasure  arise, 
not  so  much  from  the  laughtpr  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears  of 
affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  £n5;lish,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  approaches 
to  this  cnaracter,  and  it  has  always  been  fiiyourably  received  by  the 
public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  compositions  of  this  kind, 
which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation ;  such  as  the  *^  Mela- 
nide,"  and  <<  Prejug^  kla  Mode,"  of  La  Chaussce ;  the  '<  F^e  de  Famil- 
le,»'  of  Diderot;  the  *<  C4nie,'*  of  Mad.  Graffigny;  and  the  "Na- 
nine,"  and  <«  L'Enfimt  Prodigue,"  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a  gre^t 
controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dangerous  ilnd 
unjustifiable  innovation  in  composition.  It  is  not  comedy,  sud  they,  for 
it  is  not  founded  on  laughter  and  ridicule.  It  is  not  tragedy,  for  it  does 
not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be  called  ?  or  what 
pretensions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dramatic  writing  ?  But 
this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  critical  names  and 
distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed  the  essence,  and  ascertained 
the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  composition.  Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on  one  precise  model.  Some  may 
be  entirely  light  and  gay  ;  others  may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some 
may  partake  of  both  ;  and  all  of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish 
agreeable  and^  useful  entertainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different 
tastes  of  men.*  Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  tiUe  to  claim  to 
itself  the  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gay  ety. 
But  when  it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province 
of  any  other ;  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  certainly 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  agreeable  species  of  dramatic  writing. 

*  "  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  tres  bonnes  pieces  ou  il  ne  regne  que  de  la  gnyetd :  d'autres 
toiites  serieuses ;  d'autres  melaogeea  ;  d'autrea  ou  i*attendrisacment  Ta  juaq'aox  larmes.' 
II  ne  faut  donner  Exclusion  k  aucune  genre  ;  et  si  I'on  me  demandoit,  qael  genre  est 
le  meillenr  ?  Je  r^pondrois  cclai  qui  est  Ic  mieux  traitd."  Voltaulkv 
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If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impnted  to  the  fault  of 
the  authoFi  not  to  the  nature  of  the  compositioui  which  may  admit  much* 
liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  Comedy  assumes,*  whether  gay  or  s€^nou8, 
it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true  politeness^ 
when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for  public  amuse- 
ment, are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment  or  immoral  tendency. 
Though' the  licentious  bufleonery  of  Aristophanes  amused  the  Greeks 
for  a  while,  they  advanced,  by  degrees,  to  a  chaster  and  jaster  taste ; 
and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take  place 
among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour,  dramatic  compositions 
of  such  a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 
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JiccentSf  thrown  farther  back  from  the  ter- 
mioation  in  the  £ng;ti8h  than  in  anj  other 
language,  89.  Seldom  more  than  one  in 
English  ^ords,  329.  GoTcrn  the  mea- 
sure of  English  verse,  383. 

JSekUUSf  his  character  in  the  Iliad  exa- 
mined, 433. 

•Aetfon,  much  used  to  assbt  language  in  an 
imperfect  state,  57.  And  by  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  5?.  Fundamental  rule 
of  propriety  in,  335.  Caution  with  res- 
pect to,  336.  In  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
sites of,  423. 

/idSf  the  division  of  a  play  into  fire,  an 
arbitrary  limitation,  458.  These  pauses 
in  representations  ought  to  fall  properly, 
459. 

•idmiif  his  character  in  Milton^s  Paradise 
Lost,  451. 

AdiUen^  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  28.  HU 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campai^, 
censured,  44.  Blemishes  in  his  style,  103, 
104.  111.  Ease  and  perspicuity  of,  114, 
115.  117.  His  beautiful  description  of 
light  and  colours,  139.  Instance  of  his 
use  of  metaphor,  148.  Improper  use  of 
similes,  165.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  187.  Character  of  the  Spectator, 
193.  Critical  examination  of  some  of 
those  papers,  191.  Kemarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism of  Tasso's  .\minta,  395,  noti.  His 
tragedy  of  Cato  critically  examined,  457. 
463.  467.  469. 

Mjtetiets^  common  to  all  languages,  80. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
ibid, 

Adxttfhs^  their  nature  and  u^e  defined,  9'1< 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated,  103. 

^^liHd  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of  that 
poem,  437.  The  subjects,  t6ii/.  Action, 
438.  Is  deficient  in '  characters,  ibid, 
Distribution  and  management  of  the  sub- 
ject, ibid.  Abounds  with  awful  and  ten- 
der scenes,  439.  The  descent  of  £neaa 
into  hell,  ihid»  The  poem  le(t  unfinished 
by  Virgil,  440. 

JEnehineSf  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Demosthenes,  243. 

Machnhns^  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
470. 

MtMLf  remarks  on  Virgil's  description  of 
that  mountain,  42.  And  on  that  by  Sir 
Richavd  Blackmore,  43. 

AfftetaHan^  the  disadvantages  of,  in  public 
speaking,  336. 

AgtSt  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  learned 
men,  pointed  out,  347. 

Ahentidt^  his  comparison  between  sublimity 
in  natural  and  moral  objects,  33,  n«fe. 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
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139."    Character  of  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  401. 

Al  habet  of  letters,  the  consideration  which 
led  to  the  invention  of,  68.    Uemote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  69.  The  alpha- 
^  beU  of  different  nations  derived  from  one 
common  source,  ibid. 

Afl'goryj  explained,  150.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tions, 151.  Allegorical  personageagim- 
proper  agents  in  epic  poetry.  429.  449- 
mb^uity  in  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceed?, 103. 

AaiplificeUiq/n  in  speech,  what,  171.  Its 
principal  instrument,  ibid. 

American  language,  the  figurative  style  of, 
60.137. 

Anaj^norisis,  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 
460. 

Annals,  and  history,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 365. 

AiicieiUa  and  modems  distinguished,  347. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  348.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  favourable  to  the  modt:rns,  in 
forming  a  comparison  between  tbeip, 
349.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid. 
The  cflTorts  of  genius  greater  among  the 
ancients,  350.  A  mediocrity  of  geoiu^ 
now  more  diffused,  351. 

.^nttl^sis,  in  language,  explained,  167. 
The  too  frequent  use  or«  censured,  168. 

^pos<ropA<,  the  nature  of  this  figure  explain- 
ed, 161.  Fine  one  f.  om  Cicero,  260,  note. 

•^ra6tanNight*s  entertainment,  a  character 
of  those  tales,  373. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  330. 

Arbuthnotf  character  of  his  epistolary  wri- 
ting, 372. 

ArchiUeiure,  sublimity  in,  whence  it  arises, 
32.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  49. 

ArgianetUSf  the  proper  njanagement  of,  in 
a  discourse,  316.  Analytic  and  syntbe- 
tic  methods,  317.  Arrangement  of,  318. 
Are  not  to  be  too  much  multiplied,  320. 

AriostOf  character  of  his  Oriando  Eurioso, 
374.  445. 

ArisiotU,  bis  rules  for  dramatic  and  epic 
comiH>..tKin,  whence  derived,  25.  His 
definition  of  a  sentence,  101.  His  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  142. 
Character  of  hu  style,  177. 180.  His  in- 
stitutions of  rhetoric,  242.  345-  His  de- 
finition of  tragedy  considered,  453.  His 
observations  on  tragic  characters,  466. 

•^rtslopAoncSjCharacter  of  bis  comedie8,480. 

AriihmeHcal  figures,universal  characters,68« 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per- 
formed4n  the  procession  of  bringing  it 
back  to  Mount  Zion,  412. 

Armstrong,  character  of  his  Art  of  Presefr* 
ing  Health,  407. 
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Art,  works  of,  considered,  as  a  source  of 
beauty,  49.  / 

glides,  in  tankage,  tbe  use  of,  73.  Their 
importance  in  the  English  language  il- 
lustrated, 74. 

^frUcuUUionf  clearness  of,  necessary  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  3%9. 

JtssociaiUms,   academical,    recommended, 

.  343.    Instructions  for  the  regulation  oi, 

MnadmSf  ancient  character  of,  23d.  Elo- 
quence of,  239. 

Atterhurgf  a  more  harmonious  writer  than 
Tillotson,  128.  Critical  examination  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  292.  His  exordium 
to  a  30th  of  January  sermon,  309. 

AUiei  and  Asian!,  parties  at  Rome,  account 
of,  247. 

Authors,  pfitty,  why  no  friends  to  criticism, 
26. Why  the  most  ancient  afford  tbe  most 
striking  instances  of  sublimity,  36.  Must 
write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem,  90, 91. 

B. 

Bacon,  his  observations  on  romances,  373. 

<BMad8j  have  great  influence  orcr  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  373.  Were  the  first  ve- 
hicles of  historical  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, 379. 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  236.  Why 
more  confined  than  the  pleadings  before 
ancient  tribunals,  253.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  bar, 
and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  268. 
In  what  respects  ancient  pleadings  differ 
from  those  of  modem  times,  ihid.  In- 
structions for  pleaders,  269.  313. 

Bards,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law 
and  civilization,  379. 

Barrow,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  178. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  291. 

BewnunU  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  as 
dramatic  poets,  483. 

BemUy,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish- 
ed firom  that  of  sublimity,  45.  Is  a  term 
of  vague  application,  iHd,  Colours,  46. 
Figures,  iAd,  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty, 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  47.  Motion, 
ibid*  A  landscape  the  most  complete  as* 
semblsge  of  beautiful  objects,  ibid.  The 
human  countenance,  48.  Works  of  art, 
49.  The  inflaence  of  fitness  and  design 
in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  ibid.  Beauty  in 
literary  composition,  50.   Imitation,  51. 

Bergerus,  a  German  critic,  writes  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sublimity  of  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries, 3d. 

Berkdey,  bishop,  character  of  his  Dialogues 
on  tbe  Existence  of  Matter,  369. 

BUtfgri^hy,  as  a  class  of  historical  composi- 
tion, characterized,  365. 

Blaekmore,  Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  his 
description  of  Mount  ^tna,  43. 

BUtekweU,  hu  character  as  a  writer,  158. 

BoUeau,  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 
404. 

B9Rnghro>ke,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his 
style,  109.  119.  A  beautiful  climax  from, 
M6.     A  heantifiil  motnphor  Oom,  14!^. 


His  general  character  as  a  politician  and 
philosopher,  ibid-  Hu  general  character 
as  a  writer,  189.  343. 

Bombast  in  writing  described,  44- 

Bossu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  420, 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad,  421. 

Bossuet,  M.  instances  of  apostropnes  to 
personified  objects,  in  his  funei^al  ora- 
tions, 160,  note.  Conclusion  of  his  fanend 
oration  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  326. 

Briiain,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  study  of 
eloquence,  251.  Compared  with  Prance 
in  this  respect,  252. 

Bru^t,  his  parallel  between  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  280,  nott. 

Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
364. 

Building,  how  rendered  sublime,  32. 

C. 

Cadmus,  account  of  his  alphabet,  69. 

Cesar's  Commentaries,  the  style  of,  dia- 
racterized,  35.  Is  considered  by  Bergerus 
as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid. 
Instance  of  his  happy  talent  in  historical 
painting,  361,  note.  His  character  of 
Terence  the  dramatist,  481,  note. 

Camoens,  critical  examination  of  his  Losiad, 
446.     Confused  machinery  of,  ibid-  46. 

Campbell,  Di^  his  observations  on  English 
particles,  79,  note. 

Cannel,  Mount,  metaphorical  allusions  to, 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  415. 

Casinvir,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  399. 

Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dra- 
matic representataons,  460. 

Caudina  Furca;,  Livy's  happy  description 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army  there, 
360. 

Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  character, 

85.  The  remains  of  it  where  to  be  found, 

86.  Poetry,  its  character,  380. 
Characters,  the  dangers  of  labouring  them 

too  much  in  historical  works,  363.  The 
due  requisites  of,  in  tragedy,  464. 

Chinese  language,  character  of,  68,  And 
writing,  67. 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  374. 

Chorus,  ancient,  described,  455.  Was  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  ibid.  Inconveniences 
of,  ibid-  How  it  might  properly  be  intro- 
duced on  the  modem  theatre,  457. 

Chronology,  a  due  attention  to,  necessary 
in  historical  compositions,  355. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  his  oratorical  character, 
250. 

Cibber,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
484. 

Cicero,  his  ideas  of  taste,  16,  note.  His  dis- 
tinction between  omore  and  diHgere,  97. 
His  observations  on  style,  102.  Very  at- 
tentive to  the  beauties  of  climax,  116.  Is 
the  most  harmonious  of  all  writers,  121. 
His  remarks  on  the  power  of  music  in 
orations,  133.  His  attention  to  harmony 
too  visible,  127.  Instance  of  his  happy 
talent  of  adapting:  soiin(^  to  scn«c,  1??. 
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His  account  of  the  origio  of  figuratiye  his  poems,  145.  -  His  uie  of  similes  oen- 

langu&ge,  136.  His  obsenrations  on  suit-  sured,  166.    His  general  character  as  a 

ine  language  to  the  subject,  144.     His  .  poet,  399L 

rule  for  \be  use  of  metaphor,  145.     In*  Crevier,  his  character  of'seTeral  eminent 

stance  of  antithesis  in,  168.    The  figure  French  writers,  343,  noti, 

of  speech  called  Tision,  171.  His  caution  CrUieiitn,  true  and  pedantic,  distinguished, 

against  bestowing  profuse  ornaments  on  12.  Its  otjeet,  35.  Its  origin,  ilrid,  Whj 

bh  oration,  174.  His  distinction  of  style,  complained   of  by  petty  authors,   S6. 

176.  His  own  character  as  a  writer,  177.  May  sometimes  decide  against^the  Toice 

His  character  of  theGrecian  orators,1340.  of  the  public,  ibid. 

His  own  character  as  an  orator,  246.  Cyphers,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  oC 

Compared  with  Demosthenes,  247.  Mas-  universal  character,  68. 

terly  apostrophe  in,  260,  note.    His  me-  _. 

thod  of  studying  the  judicial  causes  he  ^' 

undertook  to  plead,  270.    State  of  the  Dmrid,  King,  his  magnificent  institutions 

prosecution  of  Avitus  ClUentius,  273.  for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 

Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  {5u2.  poetry,  411.     His  character  as  a  poet, 

The  exordium  of  his  second  oration  418. 

against  RuUus,  306.  His  method  of  pre-  Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 

paring  introductions  to  his  orations,  308.  of,  defined,  234.   More  particularly  con- 

£xcelled  in  narration,  314.  His  defence  sidered,  256.     Rules  for,  257. 

of  Milo,  ibid,  319.    InstanceTof  the  pa-  Dedamatitinf  unsupported  by  sound  reason- 

thetic  in  his  last  oration  against  Verres,  ing,  false  eloquence,  256. 

384.  Character  of  bis  treatise  de  Oratore,  Deelensicn  of  nouns  considered  in  Tarious 
345.    Character  of  his  dialogues,  369.  '     languages,  76.    Whether  cases  or  pre- 

His  epistles,  371.  positions  were  most  anciently  used,  77. 

ClarendoUy  lord,  remarks  on  his  style,  103.  Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and  bcau- 

His  character  as  an  historian,  364.  tiful,  78. 

CUtrkef  Dr»  the  style  of  his  sermons  cbarac-  DeitieSf  heathen,  probable  cause  of  tEe 

terized,  290.  number  of,  155. 

Castes,  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally  DelibenUive  orations,  what,  225. 

settled  beyond  controrersy,  348.     The  £>«ito0ry,  the  importance 'of  in  public  tpeak- 

study  of  them  recommended,  352.  ing,  261.  326.    The  four  chief  requisites 

Climaxj  a  great  beauty  in  composition,  116.  in,  328.   The  powers  oi'  voice,  ibid*  Ar- ' 

In  what  it  consists,  171.  ticulation,  UtUL      Pronunciation,    S5S9. 
CtuenHttSf  Avitus,  history  of  his  prosecu-  Emphasis,  330.  Pauses,  331.   Declama- 
tion, 273.    His  cause  undertaken  by  Ci-  tory  dellTery,  334.    Action,  335.  Aifec- 
cero,  iHd.     Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  tation,  336. 

for  him,  ibid.  Demetrius  Phalerus,  the  rhetoriciaii,  his 

Colours f  considered  as  the  foundation  of  character,  M4. 

beauty,  46.  DemoMtratioe  orations,  what,  255. 
Comedy,  how  distinguished  from  tragedy,  Demosthenes,  his  eloquence  characterized, 
452. 476.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of,  477.  239.    His  expedients  to  surmount  the 
The  characters  in,ought  to  be  of  our  own  disadvantages  of  his  person  and  address, 
country,  and  our  own  time,  iHd.    Two  242.    His  opposition  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
kinds  of,  478.    Characters  ought  to  be  don,  243.    His  rivalship  with  Aschines, 
distinguished,  479.  Style,  t^.  Rise  and  ibid.    His  style  and  action,  244.    Com- 
progress  to  comedy,  ibid.  ,  Spanish  co-  pared  with  Cicero,  247.  Why  his  oratidns 
medy,  481 .  French  comedy,  482.  English  still  please  in  perusal,  956.  Extracts  from 
comedy,  483.  Licentiousness  of,|from  the  his  Philippics,  262.  Hie  definition  of  the 
era  of  the  restoration,  t6tc2.  The  restora-  several  points  of  oratory,  326. 
tion  of,  to  what  owing,  486.    General  Descrtpfion,  the  great  KtiX,  of  a  paet^s  ima- 
remariu,  487.  gination,  404.  Selection  of  circumstan* 
CvMfoniwii,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  ces,  tbitf.    Inanimate  objects  should  be 
141.  Nature  of  this  figure  explained,  163.  enlivened,  407.  Choice  of  Epithets,  490. 
CooiposMofi.    See  UUtwry  composition.  De»crij^n  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
Congrtff,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bride  between,  51. 
embarrassed,  458.   General  character  of  Des  Brasses,  his  speculations  On  the  ex« 
tills  tragedy,  475.    His  comedies,  485.  pressive  power  of  radical  letten  and  syl- 
ConjugatSn  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  81.  lables,  56,  note. 

Conviction,  distinguished  from  persuasion,  Dialogue  writinflr,  the  properties  of,  368. 

235.  Is  very  difiicult  to  execute,  ibid.  Modern 

Copii/atti}es,caution  for  the  use  of  them,  111.  dialogues  characterized,  ibid, 

ComeiUe,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  399* 

472.  The  mos|  celebrated  productions  in  this 

CmtpUts,  the  first   introduction  of,  into  class,  specified,  400.  Rules  for  composi* 

Engtish  poetry,  387.  tions  of  this  kind,  ibid.    Proper  eiiibef- 

Coicley,  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in  lishments  of,  401. 
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Diderotf  ^i.  his  character  of  English  co- 
medj)  543. 

pido,  her  character  in  the  iEncid  exa- 
mined, 438. 

Dlonysins  of  HalicArnassns,  his  ideas  of  ex- 
cellency in  a  sentence,  132.  HisdisHnc- 
«  tion  of  style,  176.  Character  of  his  trea- 
tise on  Grecian  oratory,  241.  His  com- 
parison bctweenLysias  andl80crate8,242, 
note.    His  criticism  on  Thucydides,  355. 

Discourse.     Sec  Oration. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  the  origin  of,  381.  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  objects,  453.  See  Tra^ 
gedysind  Comedy, 

Dryden,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  180.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  itnd,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  3S7.  His  character  of  Sbaks* 
pcare,  474,  note.  His  own  character  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  475.  484. 

Du  Bos,  Abbe,  his  remark  on  the  theatrical 
compositions  of  the  ancients,  133. 

E. 

Bdttcali'm,  liberal,  an  essential  requisite 
for  (eloquence,  340. 

^iWPU  the  style  of  the  hierogiyphical  wri- 
ting of,  66.  This  an  early  stage  of  the  art 
of  writing,  ibid.  The  alphabet  probably 
invented  in  that  country,  69. 

JBtnp/iduis,  its  importance  in  public  speak- 
ing, 330.    Rule  for,  t'&uf. 

EhquencCf  the  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  234.  Definition  of 
the  term,  ibid,  337.  Fundamental  max- 
ims of  the  art,  234.  Defended  against  the 
objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  of  par- 
suasion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  eloquence 
distinguished,  235.  Oratory,  the  highest 
degree  of,  the  offspring  of  passion,  236. 
Requisites  for  eloquence,  237.  French 
eloquence,  ibid,  Grecian,  233.  Rise  and 
ch^acter  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
240.  Roman,  245.  The  AUici  and  Asiani, 
247.  Comparison  between  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  ibid.  The  schools  of  the 
declaimers,  250.  The  eloquence  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  churchy  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  modern  eloquence,  251. 
Parliament,  253.  The  bar  and  pulpit,  ib, 
254.  The  three  kinds  of  orations  distin- 
guished by  the  ancients,  255.  These  dis- 

.  tinctions  how  far  correspondent  with 
those  made  at  present,  ib.  Eloquence  of 
popular  assemblies  considered,  ibid.  The 
foundation  of  eloquence,  256.  The  dan- 
ger of  trusting  to  prepared  speeches  at 
Sublic  meetings,  257.  Necessary  preme- 
jtation  pointed  out,  ibid.  Method,  258. 
Style  and  expression,  ibid.  Impetuosity, 
259.  Attention  to  decorum,  260.  Deli- 
very, 261.  326.  Summary,  261.  See  Ci- 
cero, Demosthenes,  Or^iofi,  and  Pvljnt, 
English  language,  the  arrangement  of 
words  in,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  64.    But  more  limited, 

.  ibid*  The  principles  of  general  grammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  7i.  The  important 


use  of  articles  in,  73.  All  substantive 
nouns  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  neater 
gender,  74.  The  place  of  declension  in, 
supplied  by  prepositions,  76.  The  tarious 
tenses  of  English  verbs,  82.  Historical 
view  of  the  English  language,  85.  The 
Celtic,  the  primitive  language  of  Britain, 
ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the  basis  of 
our  present  speech,  86.  its  irregularities 
accounted  for,  87.  Its  copiousness,' tH<L 
Compared  with  the  French  language,  tfr. 
Its  style  characterized,  88.  ItslezibOityy 
ibid.  Is  more  harmonious  than  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  89.  la  rather  strong  than 
graceful,  ibid.  Accent  thrown  tartlifir 
back  in  English  words,  than  in  those  of 
any  other  language,  ib.  General  proper- 
ties of  the  English  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so 
loosely  and  inaccurateqr'«^ttten,90.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax,  common 
both  to  the  English  and  Latin,  ibid.  No 
author  can  gain  esteem  if  he  does  not 
write  with  purity,  01.  Grammatical  au- 
thors recommended,  ibid,  noU, 

Epic  poetry,  the  standards  ol^  361.  Is  the 
^ighest  effort  of  poetical  genius,  420. — 
The  characters  of,  obscured  by  critics, 
ibid.  Examination  of  Boasu's  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  Epic 
poetr^  considered  as  to  its  moral  ten« 
dency,  422.  Predominant  character  ol^ 
423.  Action  of,  ibid.  Episodes,  424  The 
subject  should  be  of  remote  date,  ^15. 
Modern  history  more  proper  for  dramatic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetry,  ibid,  Thff 
story  must  be  interesting  and  skilfully^ 
managed,  426.  The  intrigue,  iMd.  The 
question  considered  whether  it  oiq^t  to 
end  successfully,  ibid.  Duration  for  the 
action,  427*  Characters  of  the  person- 
ages, ibid.  The  principal  hero,  ibid»  The 
machinery,  428.  Narration,  429.  Loose 
observations,  430. 

Episode,  defined  with  reference  to  epic  po- 
etry, 424.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of,  ibid, 

Epistdury. •wriiing,  general  remarks  on,369* 

Eve,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  451. 

Euripides,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  468,  note*  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  471. 

Exclmaions,  the  proper  use  of,  169.  Mode 
of  their  operation,  170.  Rule  for  the 
employment  of,  ibid. 

Exercise  improves  both  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  17. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of, 
306.    Rules  for  the  composition  of,  3U7. 

Explicalion  of.  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob- 
servation on,  315. 

F. 

Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex^  48. 

Farquhar,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 542. 

Fathers,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  250. 

Fendm,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
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Demofitbenes  and  Cicero,  249.  Hii  re- 
marks on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
311.  Critical  examination  of  bis  adven- 
tures of  Telemachus,  447. 

yielding f  a  cbaracter  of  bisjiovels,  376. 

Fi^wralive  style  of  language  defined^  131. 
Is  not  a  scbolastic  inrentioo,  but  a  natural 
effusion  of  imagination,  13S.  How  de- 
scribed by  rhetoricians,  t6ii<.  Will  not 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  inter- 
esting, 134.  The  pathetic  and  sublime  re- 
ject figures  of  speech,  ibitU  Origin  of,  ibid. 
How  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
style,  137.  Illustrate  description,  138. 
Heightened  emotion,  139.  The  rhetorical 
names  and  classes  of  figures  friYolous, 
140.  The  beauties  of  composition  not 
dependent  on  tropes  and,  figures,  173. 
Figure?  most  always  rise  naturally  from 
the  sut^ect,  ibid.  Are  not  to  be  profusely 
used,  ibid.  The  talent  of  using  derived 
from  nature,  and  not  to  be  created,  174. 
If  improperly  introduced,  are  a  deform- 
ity, ibid,  note.  See  Metapkor, 

Figure  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
46. 

Figitres  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  60. 

P^o*es  of  thought  among  rhetoriciaiis,  de- 
fined, 133. 

FitfUM  and  design,  considered  as  sources  of 
beauty,^  49. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  from, 
130, 

FonteiuUe,  cbaracter  of  his  dial<^^s,  369. 

Fretich  Norman,  when  introduced  into 
England,  S6.  ' 

Frmek  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  178.  Bloquence,  237.851.  French 
and  English  oratorr  compared,  253. 

Frigidity ^n  writing  characterized,  44. 

G. 

Gay,  a  character  of  bis  pastorals,  394. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  74. 

Genius  distinguished  from  taste,  27*  Its 
import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  ibid.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  divine  bene  volence,29.  True, 
is  nursed  by  liberty,  237.  In  arts  and  wri- 
ting why  displayed  more  in  one  age  than 
another,  347.  Was  more  vigorous  in  the 
ancients  than  in  the  moderns,  350.  A 
general  mediocrity  of  now  diffused,  351, 

Gesner,  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  394. 

Gestwet  in  public  oratory.    See  •Action, 

Gil  BUu  of  Le  Sage,  cfmracter  of  that  no- 
vel, 375. 

Girard  abbe,  chiuracter  of  bis  Synonymea 
Francois f  100,  note. 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  114. 

Gorgius  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 

character,  240. 
Gotkie  ^o9txj,  its  character,  3S0. 
Graec/nu^  C.  bis  declamations  regulated  by 

musical  rules,  123. 
Grammair,  general,  the  priiiciples  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  71.  Tbe  division 


of  the'several  parts  of  speech,  ibid.  Nouns 
'^bstantive,  72.  Articles,  73.  Number, 
gender,  and  case  of  nounj,  74.  Fre|K>8i- 
tions,  77.  Pronouns,  79.  A<yectives,  SO. 
Verbs,  81.  Verbs  the  most  artificial  com- 
plei  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  83.  Ad- 
verbs, 84.  Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions, ibid.  Importance  of  tbe  study  of 
grammar,  85. 

Grandeur,    See  Sublimity- 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub* 
lies  of^  238.  Eloquence  eareAiUy  studied 
there,  239.  Characters  of  the  distinguish' 
ed  orators  of,  ibid.  Rise  and  eharacter 
of  the  rhetoricians,  240. 

.Greek,  a  musical  language,  58.  129.  Its 
flexibility,  88.  Writers  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  186. 

Gwtrini,  character  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  394. 

Ociicetdrilini,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
363. 

H. 

Habakkuk,  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  36. 

Harris,  explanatory  simile  cited  from,  164. 

Hebrew  poetry,  in  what  points  of  view  to 
be  considered,  410.  The  ancient  prcMiun- 
eiation  of,  lost,  411.  Mufrie  and  poetrj, 
early  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews,  i6t4f. 
Construction  of  Hebrew  poetry,  412.  Is 
distinguished  by  a  concise,  strong,  figii* 
rative  expression,  413.  The  metwtbors 
employed  in,  suggested  by  the  clunate 
and  nature  of  the  land  of  Judea,  414. 416. 
Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  personifi- 
cation in,  ibid.  Book  of  ProverlM,  417. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid.  Book 
of  Job,  418. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined. 
433. 

Hell,  the  various  descents  into,  given  by  epic 
poets,  show  the  gradual  improvement  of 
notions  concerning  a  future  state,  4^« 

Henriade,  See  Voltaire. 

Herodohu,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
356. 

Heroism,  sublime  instances  of,  pointed  oat, 
32. 

Hervey,  character  of  his  style,  183. 

Hierogtyphks,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
66.     Of  Egypt,  md. 

Historians,  modem,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  349.  Ancient  models  of,  351. 
The  objects  of  their  duty,  358.  Character 
of  Polybius,  354.  Of  Tbucydides,  355. 
Of  Herodotus  and  Thnanu8,356.  Primary 
qualities  necessary  in  an  historian,  ibid. 
Character  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  357.  Of 
Tacitus,  ibid.  Instructions  and  cautious 
to  historians,  ibid.  How  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  narration,  350.  How  to  render 
it  interesting,  ibid.  Danger  of  refining  too 
mach  in  drawing  characters,  362.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Italian  historians,  363.  The 
French  and  English,  364. 

History,  the  proper  objects  and  end  of,  352. 
True,  the  characters  of,  353.  The  differ- 
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ent  classes  of,  ibid.  General  historf,  the 
proper  conduct  of,  354.  The  necessary 
qvalities  of  historical  narration,  359.  The 
propriety  of  introducing  orations  in  his- 
tory examined,  363.  And  characters,  iMd. 
The  Italians  the  best  modem  historians, 
363.  See  Jhmals,  Biographyf  Memoin, 
and«Yoeeb. 

Hogartk,  his  analysis  of  beauty  considered, 
47. 

HofMTf  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  S5.  Did  not  possess  a  re* 
fined  taste,  88.  Instances  of  sublimity  in, 
37.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  per- 
sonification, 157.  Story  of  the  Iliad,  430. 
Remarks  on,  431.  His  invention  and 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,43S. 
Adrantages  and  defects  arising  from  his 
narrative  speeches,  Und.  His  character, 
433.  His  machinery,  434.  His  style,  435. 
His  skill  in  narrative  description,  ibiiL 
His  similes,  436.  General  character  of 
his  Odyssey,  ihid.  Defects  of  the  Odys- 
sey, 437.    Compared  with  Virgil,  ibid. 

Beocer,  a  specimen  of  his  style,  179. 

Horace f  figurative  passages  cited  from,  138. 
Instance  of  mked  metaphor  in,  148. 
Crowded  metaphors,  149.  His  character 
as  a  poet,  351.  398.  Was  the  reformer 
of  satire,  402. 

JEIitmeiir,  why  the  English  possess  this 
quality  more  eminenUy  than  other  na- 
tions, 483. 

HyperbcUf  an  explanation  of  that  figure, 
158.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  ibid.  Two 
kinds  of,  153. 

I. 

Ideat^  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  forma 
tion  of  language,  73. 

Jeremiah,  his  poetical  character,  418.  See 
LamentalioM. 

IKod;  story  of,  430.  Remarks  on,  431.  The 
principal  characters,  433.  Machinery  of, 
434. 

Jmaghuiiion^  the  Pleasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  28.  The  powers  of,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pleasure,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolence, 
89.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  language, 
138.  135. 

Imitatien,  considered  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  taste,  51.  And  description  distinguish- 
ed, 52. 

Jnfereneee  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of,  325. 

h]fimly  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration,  af- 
fect the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  30. 

ih(er;ee(tonJ,  the  first  elements  of  speech, 
55. 

JtUerrogaiion,  instances  of  the  happy  use 
and  efiect  of,  1 69.  Mode  of  their  opera- 
tion, 170.    Ilule  for  using,  ibid. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  beck  of,  31.  Remarks  on 
the  stylo  of,  41 1.  The  subject  and  poetry 
of,  419.    Fine  passage  from,  ibid. 

JokiMon,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 


style,  180,  note^  His  remarks  on  the  sty  i 
of  Swift,  884,  note.    His  charaeter 

'  Thompson,  405,  note.    His  eharacter 

Dryden's  comedies,  484,  note,     Hia  cliai- 
racter  of  Congreve,  485,  note, 

Jonton,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  483. 

/sous,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  849L 

Isaiahj  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity 
in,  37.    His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  168.     His  metaphors 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Judea,  414,  415.  ' 
His  character  as  a  poet,  418. 

leocratest  the  rhetorician,  his  characterful  • 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natural 
circumstances  of  that  country,  414. 

Judicial  orations,  what,  255. 

Juvenal,  a  character  of  his  satires,  402. 

K. 

Kaims,  lord,  his  severe  censures  of  En^iah   ' 
comedies,  485. 

JE'mg'Al  errantry,  foundation  of  the  roman- 
ces concerning,  374. 

Knowledge,  an  essential  requisite  for  elo- 
quence, 340.  The  progress  of,  in  favour 
of  the  moderns  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  350.  The  acquisition  of, 
difilcuU  in  former  ages,  ibid, 

m  Li. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect 
elegiac  composition  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, 417. 

Landscape,  cohsidered  as  an  asscfitilage  of 
beautiful  objects,  48. 

Language,  the    improvement   o(  stodied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the  true 
improvement  of  language  consbts,  10. 
Importance  of  the  study  of  language,  tM. 
Defined,  53.  The  present  refinements  of, 
ibid.    Origin  and  progress  of,  54.    The 
first  elements  of,  55.    Analogy  between 
words  and  things,  ibid.  The  great  assist- 
ance afforded  by  gestures,  57.    The  Chi- 
nese language,  58.    The  Greek  and  So- 
man languages,  iind.    Action  much  used 
by  ancient  orators,  ibid,    Roman  panto- 
mimes, 59.  Great  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern  pronunciation,  ibid. 
Figures  ofspeech,  the  origin  of,  60.  Figu- 
rative style  of  American  languages,  ibid. 
Cause  of  the  decline  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, 61.    The  natural  and  original  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  speech,  68.   The 
arrangement  of  words  in  modem  lan- 
guages, different  from  that  ofthe  ancients, 
63-  An  eiemplification,  ibid.  Summary  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  65.  Its  won- 
derful powers,  139.  All  language  strongly 
tinctured  ^ith  metaphor,  148.    In  mo- 
dern productions,  often  better  than  the 
subjects  of  them,  833.  Written  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  348.  See  Grammar, 
Sfyle,  and  Writing, 

Latin  language,  the  pronanciation  of,  musi- 
cal and  gesticulating,  58.  188.  The  natu- 
ral arrangement  of  words  in,  68.  The 
want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  73.  Remarks 
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on  words  deemed  synonymous  in,  97.  Memoirs,  their  class  in  iiistoric&I  compo- 

ZMomingf  an '  essential  requisite  for  elo-  sition  assigned,  365,    Why  the  French 

quence,  340.  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Lebaneny  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  He-  J\SletaUp8i8,  in  figurative  language  explained, 

brew  poetry,  415.  141. 

Z»ee,  extravagant  hyperbole  quoted  from,  Jtfielo^Aor,  in  figurative  style,  explained,  141, 

153.  His  cbar^ter  as  a  tragic  poet,  475.  142.     All  language  strongly  tinetur^ 

lAberty,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  837.  with,  ibid.    Approaches  the  nearest  to 

lAierary  composition,   importance  of  the  painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  tftid. 

study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11.  Kules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of, 

The  beauties  of,  ipdefinite,  50.    To  what  143.    SeBJUUgvry, 

class  the  pleasures  received  from  elo-  MetatUtaio,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  wri- 

quence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are  to  be  ter,  473. 

'  referred,  51.    The  beauties  of,  not  de-  Metimymy,  in  figurative  style,  explatned, 

pendent  on  tropes  and  figures,  1 73.    The  149. 

difierent  kinds   of,  distinguished,  352.  Mexieo,  historical  pictures  the  records  of 

See  Histcry,  Poetry,  kc.  that  empire,  66. 

Livy,  his  character  as  a  historian,  357. 360.  JllUo,  narrative  of  the  rencounter  beti^een 

Locke,  general  character  of  hb  style,  181.—  •  him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  314. 

The  ^tyle  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un-  Jtftiton,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31. 40. 42. 

derstanding,  compared  with  the  writings  Of  harmony,   121.   129.     Hyperbolical 

of  Lord  Shadesbury,  367.  sentiments  of  Satan  in,  153.  Striking  in- 

Longinus,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the  stances  of  personification  in,  157,  158, 

Sublime,  35.     His  account  of  the  conse-  159.    Excellence  of  his  descriptive  po- 

quences  of  liberty,  237.   His  sententious  etry,  406.     Who  the  proper  hero  of  his 

opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  436.  Paradise  Lost,  428.  Critical  examination 

Lopez  de  la  Vega,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  of  this  poem,  450.  His  dublimity  charac- 

poet,  481.  terized,  451.    His  language  and  versifi- 

JLcve,  too  much  importance  and  frequency  cation,  452. 

allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage,  4616.  Modems,    See  ^neiet^s, 

JUnoth^s  English  Grammar  recommended,  Moliere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

91,  note,  112,  note.   His  character  of  the  482. 

prophet  Ezekiel,  419.  Moriboddo,  lord,  his  observations  on  English 

lAtean,  instance  of  his  destroying  a  sublime  and  Latin  verse,  384,  nole. 

expression  of  Cesar,  by  amplification,  Monotony,  in  language,  often  the  result  of 

39.    Extravagant  hyperbole  n-om,  154.  too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 

Critical  examinatioa  of  h     Pharsalia,  ment,  126. 

440.    The  dubject,  441.    CI    racters  and  Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  character 

conduct  of  the  story,  ibid.  of  her  epistolary  style,  373. 
Ludan,  character  of  his  dialogues,  369.  Montesqvdeu,  character  of  his  style,  177. 
iMtrttius,  his  sublime  representation  of  the  MonxmemJiot  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind,  ed  to  the  style,  130. 

32,  note.    The  most  admired  passages  in  Mortdt,  M.,  his  severe  censure  of  English 

his  Treatise,  De  Rerun  J^olwra,  401.  comedy,  485. 

JAuiad.    See  Camoens.  More,  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 

Lyric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of,  396.  dialogues,  369, 

Four  classes  of  odes,  397.   Characters  of  Motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 

the  most  eminent  lyric  poets,  398.  47. 

Lysias,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  242.  Motte,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 

M.  poetry,  397,  note.    Remarks  on  his  criti- 

Maehiavel,  his  character  as  ahistorian,363.  cism  on  Homer,  436,  note. 

MaeMnery,  the  great  use  of,  in  epic  poetry.  Music,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  378. 

428.     Cautions  for  the  use  of,  429.  434.  Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.    Their  sepa- 

Maekensie,  Sir  Geoige,  instance  of  regular  ration  injurious  to  each,  382. 

cUmax  in  his  pleadings,  172.  N. 

Man,  by  nature,  both  a  poet  and  musician,  ^aifete,  import  of  that  French  term,  185. 

378.  Narration,  an  important  point  in  pleadings 

Marivaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  375.  at  the  bar,  313. 

Marmontel,  his  comparative   remarks  on  ^/tght  scenes  commonly  sublime,  30. 

French,  English,  and  Italian  poetry,  385,  Aomtc  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what^  123. 

note,  J^ovels,  a  species  of  WTiting,notso  insignifi- 

Msrsy,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  charac-  cant  as  may  be  imagined,  373.    Might  be 

ters  of  Corneilie  and  Racine,  473,  note.  employed  for  very  useiul  purposes,  ibid, 

MassiUon,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser^  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  history, 

mon  of  his,  289,  note.  Encomium  on,  by  Hid.    Characters  of  the  most  celebrated 

Louis  XIV*,  292.  His  artful  division  of  a  romances  and  novels,  374. 

text,  513.  Novelty,  considered  as  asource  of  beauty,  50, 
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MiPif,  snbstanttrc,  iht  foundatioD  of  all  ParticUs,  caations  for  the  use  of  theaiy  1 1  •^i 

grammar,  7S.     Number,  gender,  and  Ooghtnerer  to  close  sentence*,  117. 

cases  of,  74.  Pattion,  the  source  of  oratory,  tS6. 

O.  PastionSf  if  hen  and  how  to  be  addressed  by 

Ofrscurilv,  not  unfavourable  to  sublimity,  orators,  321.   The  orator  must  feel  ema- 

31.    Of  style^  owing  to  indistinct  con>  tions  before  be  can  communicate  theoi  to 

ceptions,  93.  others,  322.  The  language  of,  323.  Poets 

Ods,  the  nature  of  defined,  396.    Four  cfis-  address  themselres  to  the  passions,  378. 

tinctions  of,  397.    Obscurity  and  irregu-  Pastoral  poetry,  inquiry  into  its  origin^  387. 

larity,  the  great  faults  in,  Und.  A  threefold  riew  of  pastoral  life,  338. 

Odyssey,  general  character  of,  436.  Defects  Rules  for  pastoral  writing,  t6.    Its  scene- 

ef,  437.  ry,  389.     Characters,  391.     Subjects, 

(E^HgnUf  an  improper  character  for  the  stage,  392.    ComparatiTe  merit  of  ancient  pas- 

465.                                           ^  toral  writers,  393.  And  ot  modems,  ibiA. 

OraiorSf  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitatire,  Palketie,  the  proper  management  or,  in  a 

5S.  discourse,  321.    Fine  instance  o(,  from 

Orofjofis,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished  Cicero,  324. 

by  the  ancients,  255.    The  present  dis-  -Pauses,  the  due  uses  of,  in  public  speaking, 

tinctions  of,  ibid.    Those  in  popular  as-  331 .    In  poetry,  332.  384. 

semblies    considered,    Und.      Prepared  Pericles^  the  first  who  brought  eloquence  to 

speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to,  257.    Ne-  any  degree  of  perfection,  239-  His  gene- 

cessary  degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid.  ral  character,  ibid. 

Method,  258.  Style  and  expression,  t&id.  Period,     Set  Stnttnce. 

Impetuosity,  259.  Attention  to  decorums,  Personificalion,  the  peculiar  adrantages  of 

360.     Delirery,  261.  326.    The  seTeral  the  English  language  in,  751  LimiUtioas 

parts  of  a  regular  oration,  305.  Introduc-  "     of  gender  in,  76.  Objections  against  the 

tioB,  306.    Introduction  to  replies,  310.  practice  of,  answered,  155.    The  disposi- 

Introduction  to  sermons,  31 1.     Division  tion  to  animate  the  objects  about  us  natn- 

of  a  discourse,  ibid.    Rules  for  dividing  ral  to  mankind,  ibid.    This  disposition 

it,  312.    Explication,  3 IS.     The  argu-  may  account  for  the  number  of  heathen 

mentative  port,  316.    The  pathetic,  320.  divinities,  tM/.    Three  degrees  of  this 

The  peroration,  325.    Virtue  necessary  figure,  15(5.    Rules  (br  the  management 

Ao  the  perfection  of  eloquence,  339.    De-  of  the  highest  degree  of,  158.    Cautions 

scription  of  a  true  orator,  340.    Qualifi-  for  the  use  of,  -in  prose  compositions, 

cations  for,  ibid.    The  best  ancient  wri-  160.  See  »^postropke, 

ters  on  oratory,  345.  351.  The  use  made  Psrstiu,  a  character  of  bis  satires,  402. 

oforationsby  the  ancient  historians,  362.  Perspieuiitf,  essential  to  a  good  style,  92. 

See  Ehqiunct.  Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  93.    The 

Oriental  poetry,  more  charactcristical  of  an  three  qualities  of,  ibid. 

age  than  of  a  country,  379.     Style  of  Persuasion^  distinguished  from  conviction, 

Scripture  language,  61.  235.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse 

Orlando  Fktrioso.    See  Jiriosto.  of  this  art,  answered,;t&2cf.  Rules  for,  256. 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  works,  Pemotens,  their  method  of  transmitting 

3S.    Correct  metaphors,  147.   ConAised  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  67. 

mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian-  Petronius  ^rhiter,  his  address  to  the  de- 

goage  in,  ibid.    Fine  apostrophe,  161.  claimers  of  his  time,  230. 

Delicate  simile,  164.  Lively  descriptions  Phtarsalia.    See  Laeon. 

in,  408.  Pkerecydes,  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  writer, 

Otway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  475.  61. 

P-                 ^  PhUipSf  character  of  his  pastorals,  394. 

Pafiiomime,  an  entertainment  of  Roman  PMIssopAers,  modem,  their  superiority  over 

origin,  69.  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  349. 

Pafc6(es,  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for  Philosopkg,  (be-  proper  style  of  writing 

the  conveyance  of  truth,  416.  adapted  to,  367.    Proper  embeOishment 

Paradise  Lost,  critical  review  of  that  poem,  for,  ibid. 

450.    The  characters  in,  i6td.    Sublimity  Pictures,  the  first  essay  toward  vrriting,  66. 

of,  451.  Language  and  versification,  452.  Pindar,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  39S. 

Parentheses,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  Pitoairn,  Dr.,  extravagant  hypirbdle  cited 

109.  from,  154. 

Paris^i^U  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined,  Plato,  characters  of  fats  dialogues,  368. 

433.  Plautus,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

ParUaMenIt  of  Great  Britain,  why  eloquence  481. 

has  never  been  so  powerful  an  i nstrument  Pleaders  at  the  bar,instructions  to,  269. 31 3. 

in  as  in  the  ancient  popular  assemblies  of  Pliny's  Letters,  general  chararter  of,  371. 

Greece  and  Ro me,  253.  Plutareh,  h is  character  as  a  biographer,  366. 

Varnel,  hie  character  as  a  descriptivr  pocl,  Poetry,  in  what  sense  descriptive,  and  in 

4^6.  what  imitative,  52.  Is  morjs  aucient  than 
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prose,  61.  Source  of  the  pleeiare  we  re- 
ceire  tkom  the  figuretive  style  of,  1S6. 
Test  of  the  nerft  of,  166.  Whence  the 
difficulty  of  reading  poetry  arises,  332* 
Compared  with  oratory,  338.  Bpic,  the 
standards  of,  351.  Definition  of  poetry, 
376.  Is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and 
the  passions,  377.  Its  origin,  iHiL  In 
what  sense  older  than  prose,  ihid.  Its 
union  with  music,  378.  ^  Ancient  history 
and  instruction  ilrst  conveyed  in  poetry, 
379.  Oriental,  more  charaeteristical  of  an 
age  than  of  a  country,  ibid,  Gothic,  Cel- 
tic, and  Grecian,  380.  Origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  381 ,  Was  more  vigorous 
in  its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, ibid.  Was  ii\)ured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  fVom  it,  382.  Metrical  feet, 
invention  of,  383.  These  measures  not 
applicable  to  English  poetry,  ibid,  Eng- 
lish heroic  Terse,  the  structure  of,  384. 
French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and  blank 
Terse  compared,  386.  Progress  of  Eng- 
lish versification,  387.  Pastorals,  iMtf. 
Lyrics,  396.  Didactic  poetry,  399.  De- 
scriptive poetry,  404.  Hebrew  poetry, 
410.  Epic  poetry,  420.  Poetic  charac> 
ters,  two  kinds  of,  427.  Dramatic  poet- 
ry, 452. 

PoifMngf  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen- 
tence, 109. 

PoKftcs,  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 
among  the  ancients,  356. 

Polt^&iuf,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
357. 

Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 
40.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  of 
short  sentences,  102.  Other  specimens 
of  his  style,  114, 119.  Confused  mixtures 
of  metaphorical  and  plain  language  in, 
146.  Mixed  metswhor  in,  149.  Confused 
personification,l  60.  I  tistance  of  his  fond- 
ness for  antithesis,  169.  Character  of  his 
epistolary  writings,  372,  Criticism  on, 
ibid.  Construction  of  his  vetsc,  385.  Pe- 
culiar character  of  his  versification,  387. 
His  pastorals,  392,394.  His  ethic  episdcs, 
403.  The  merits  of  his  various  poems 
examined,  ibid.  Character  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  435. 

Precision  in  language,  in  what  it  consists, 
94.  The  importance  of,  ibid,  103.  Re- 
quisites to,  100. 

jPrepontions,  whether  more  ancient  than  the 
declensions  of  nouns  by  cases,  77.  Whe- 
ther more  useful  and  beautiAit,  78.  Dr. 
Campbeirs  observations  on,  79,  note. 
Their  great  use  in  speech,  84. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  from,  151. 

Pronouns,  their  use,  varieties,  and  cases,79. 
Relative  instances  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  their  proper  position  in  a  sen- 
tence, 104. 

Prmuneiationf  distinctness  of,  necessary  in 
public  speaking,  328.    Tones  of,  333. 

Pmstrbs,  book  of,  a  didactic  Poem,  417. 
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Psolm  zviii.  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  36,  Ixzxth,  a  fine  alleacory  from, 
151.  Rlbqiarks  on  the  poetic  construc- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  412,  4 15. 

Pii/ptf,  eloquence  of  the,  defined,  236.  Eng- 
lish and  French  sermons  eompared,  252. 
The  practice  of  reading  lermons  in  Eng- 
land disadvantageous  to  oratory,  254. 
The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, ibid*  Advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges of  pulpit  eloquence,  280.  Rule^  for 
preaching,  281.  The  chief  characteris- 
tics of  pulpit  elf^uence,  283.  Whether 
it  is  best  to  read  sermons,  or  deliver  them 
extempore,  288.  Pronunciation,  ibid. 
Remarks  on  French  sermons,  ibid.  Cause 
of  the  dry  argumentative  style  of  Eng- 
lish sermons,  290.  General  observations, 
291. 

Pisistratus,  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  239. 

Qmnitfum,  his  ideas  of  taste,  16,  note.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  72,  note.  His  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
grammar,  85.  On  perspicuity  of  style,  92. 
97.  On  climax,  116.  On  the  structure  of 
sentences,  118.  Which  ought  not  to  of- 
fend the  eifr,  120.  125.  His  caution  a- 
gainst  too  great  an  attention  to  harmony, 
127.  His  caution  against  mixed' metaphor, 
147.  His  fine  apostrophe  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  161.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  simi- 
les, 167.  His  direction  for  the  use  of 
figures  of  style,  174.  His  distinctions  of 
style,  176, 182.  His  instructions  for  good 
writing,  191.  His  character  of  Cicero*s 
oratory,  247.  His  instructions  to  public 
speakers  for  preserving  decorum,  260. 
His  instructions  to  judicial  pleaders,  270. 
His  observsitions  on  exordiums  to  replies 
in  debate,  310.  On  the  proper  division  of 
an  oration,  31 2.  His  mode  of  addressing 
the  passions,  323.  His  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  depravity,  339.  Is 
the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory,  346. 

R. 

Radne^hiM  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  472. 

JZamsdjf,  Allan,  character  of  his  Gentle 
Shepherd,  396. 

i{ap<n,T*  Remarks  on  his  parallels  between 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  248. 

Retx,  Cardinal  dc,  character  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 365. 

Rhetoricians^  Grecian,  rise  and  character  of, 
240. 

Rkyme^  in  English  verse,  unfavourable  to 
sublimity,  39.  And  blank  verse  com- 
pared, 386.  The  former,  why  improper 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ib^d. 
The  first  inrroductlon  of  couplets  in  Eng- 
lish poetry,  3S7. 

Richardson,  a  character  of  his  novels,  376. 

Ridicule^  an  instrument  often  misapplied, 
477. 
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Uobinson  Crusoe ^  a  cbaructtr  uf  that  novel, 

375. 
iiomanee,  derivatioo  of  the  term,  374.  $ee 

Jlomatu^ijierivcd  their  learning  from  Greece*, 
245.    Comparison  between  them  and  the 

.  iireeks,  ibid,  tiidtorical  view  of  their 
elo<)ueijce,  itnd.  Oratorical  character  of 
Cicero^  246:  i£ra  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence among,  249. 

JiMisstau^  Jeau  Baptiste,  his  charac\er  as  a 
lyric  pocr,  399. 

Jiowe,  hi^  character  as  fl  tragic  poet,  475. 

S. 

SaUtut,  his  character  as  an  historian,  357. 

Hafiazariuaj  h'u  piscatory  eclogues,  393. 

iSatan,  examination  of  his  character  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  450. 

;Sa£tre^  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the 
style  of,  4U2. 

Saxon  language,  faoir  established  in  Eng- 
land, 86. 

Scenea,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of,  462. 

Scriptures,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  61.  The  translators  of,  happy 
in  fruiting  their  numbess  to  the  subject, 
128.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  162.  Present 
us  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
poetryi  eitant,  410.  The  diversity  of 
style  in  the  several  books  of,  411.  The 
Psalms  of  David,  412.  No  other  writings 
abound  with  such  bold  and  animated 
figures,  414.  Parables,  416.  Bold  and  . 
sublime  instances  of  personification  in, 
ibid.  Book  of  Proverhs,  417.  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  ibid, 

Scuderif  Madam,  her  romances,  375. 

SenecMf  hi«  frequent  antithesis  censured, 
168*  Character  of  bis  general  style, 
178.     His  epistolary  writings,  370. 

SeiUenee,  in  language,  definition  of,  101, 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  ibid,  A 
variety  in,  to  be  sluilieil,l02.  The  proper* 
ties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  103. 
A  principal  rule  for  arranging  the  mem- 
bers of,  ibid.  Position  of  adverbs,  ibid. 
And  relative  pronouns,  104.  Unity  of  a 
sentence,  rules  for  preserving,  107.  Point- 
ing, 109.  Parenthesis,  i6t<f.  Should  al- 
ways be  brought  to  a  perfect  close,  ibid. 
Strcngth,llO.  Shquld  be  cleared  of  redun- 
dancies, 1 U*  Due  attention  to  particles 
recommended,  ibid.  The  omission  of 
particles  sometimes  connects  objects  clo- 
bcr  together,  113.  Directions  for  placing 
the  important  words,  1 14.  Climax,  1 16. 
A  likeordernece&sary  to  be  observed  in  all 
ussertions  of  propositions,  tiiij.  Sentence 
oui;ht  not  to  conclude  with  a  feeble  word, 
1 17.  Fundamental  rule  in  the  constcuc- 
lion  of,  120.  Sound  not  to  be  disregarded, 
ibid.  Two  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  for  producing  harmony  in,  121,  125. 
links  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  for  this 


•  purpose,  132.  Why  harmony  much  less 
studied  now  than  formerly,  Und,  English 
words  cannot  be  so  exactly  measured  by 
metrical  feet,  as  th  osc  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
124.  What  required  for  the  musical  close 
of  a  sentence,  126.  Unmeaning  words  in- 
troduced merely  to  rowid  a  seoteiice,  a 
great  blemish,  127.  Sounds  ooght  to  be 
adapted  to  sense,  128. 

Sermons,  Englilh,  compared  with  Freacby 
252.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisite  in, 
283.  The  subject  ought  to  be  precise  and 
particular,  284.  The  subject  ought  not  to 
be  exhausted,  iftiJ.  Cautions  against  dry* 
ness,  285.  And  against  contonniDg  to 
fashionable  modes  of  preaching,  886. 
Style,  ibid.  Quaint  expressions,  287. 
Whether  best  writtten  or  delivered  ex- 
tempore, 288.  Delivery,  iHd.  Remaiks 
on  French  Sermons,  ibid,  Cftuse  of  tho 
dry  argumentative  style  of  English  ser- 
mons, 390.  General  observations,  291. 
Remarks  oik  the  proper  division  of,  311. 
Conclusion,  385.    Delivery,  326. 

Sev^rni,  Madam  de,  character  of  her  let- 
ters, 372. 

Shaftesbury t  lord,  obsenrations  on  his  style, 
96,  103,  108, 115, 127, 150.  His  general 
character  as  a  writer,  188. 

Shakspeartj  the  merit  of  his  plays  examined, 
26.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined  taste,2S. 
Instance  of  bis  improper  use  of  metaphort, 
145, 148.  Exhibits  passions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  46$.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  poet,  474.    As  a  comic  poet,  433. 

Shtnstone,  his  pastoral  ballad,  3^. 

SUpherd^  the  proper  character  of,  In  pas- 
toral description,  391. 

Sheridan^  his  distinction  betveen  ideas  and 
emotions,  333,  note, 

SheHoek,  buhop,  fine  instance  of  personifi- . 
cation  cited  from  his  sermons,  156.    A 
happy  allusion  cited  IVom  his  sermons, 
287,  noU, 

Silius  ItaUcus,  his  sublime  representation  of 
Hannibal,  33,  note, 

'5iim7e,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  141, 
163.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they  af- 
ford, ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  164.  Requisite* 
in,  165.  Rules  for,  166.  Local  propriety 
to  be  adhered  to  in,  167. 

Simplicity  applied  to  style,  difierent  senses 
of  the  term,  184. 

SmoHettf  improper  use  of  figuratlTe  style, 
cited  from  him,  144,  note, 

Solomon's  song,  descriptive  beauties  of,  407. 

Songs,  Runic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  history, 
379. 

Sophists  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  of,240. 

Sophocles,  the  plots  of  bis  tragedies  remark- 
ably simple,  458.  Excelled  in  the  pathet- 
ic, 468.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
470. 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
tra^'edy,  communicate  pleasure,  461, 
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HoiuulSf  of  an  awful  nature,  affect  us  with 
cublimitj,  30.  Influence  of,  in  the  for* 
mation  of  words,  55. 

Spegkef^  public,  miujt  be  directed  more  by 
his,  ear  than  by  rules,  124. 

SptcUUoTf  gcnend  character  of  that  publica- 
tion, 19S.    Critical  examination  of  those 
^  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  194. 

Speeekf  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
pririlege  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammat- 
ical division  of,  into  eight  parts,  not  logi* 
cal,  72.  Of  the  ancients,  riegulated  by  mu- 
sical rules,  122. 

Strada^  his  character  as  an  historian,  364. 

Style,  in  language  defined,  91.  The  differ- 
ence of,  in  different  countries,  92.  The 
.  qualities  of  a  good  style,  ibid.  Perspicui- 
ty, ibid. '  Obscurity,  owing  to  indistinct' 
conceptions,  93.  Three  requisite  quali^ 
ties,  in  perspicuity,  ibid.  Precision,  94. 
A  loose  style,  from  what  it  proceeds,  96. 
Too  great  an  attention  to  precision  ren- 
ders a  style  dry  and  barren,  100.  French 
distinction  of  style,  162.  The  characters 
of,  ffow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking, 
175.  Different  subjects  require  a  different 
'style,  ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  176. 
The  different  kinds  of,  ibid.    Concise  and 

.  diffusive,  on  what  evasions  pr^r,  177. 
Nerroos  and  feeble,  178.  A  harsh  style,, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  179.  Era  of  the 
lonnationof  our  present  style,  180.  Dry 
manner  described,  ibid.  A  plain  style, 
ibid.  Neat  style,  181.  Elegant  style, 
189.  Florid  style,  ibid.  Natural  style, 
184.  Different  senses  of  the  term  simplici- 
ty, fit.  The  Greek  writers  distinguish- 
ed for  simplicity,  185.  Vehement  style, 
189.  General  directions  how  to  attain  a 
good  style,  190.  Imitation  dangerous, 
192.  Style  not  to  be  studied  to  the  ne- 
glect of  thoughts,  193.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  those  papers  in  the  Spectator  that 
treat  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  194. 
Critical  examination  of  a  passage  in 
Swift's  writings,  224.  General  observa- 
tions, 233.    See  Eloqiunee. 

Sublimity  of  external  objects,  and  sublimity 
in  writing  distinguished,  29.  Its  impres- 
sions, iftut  Of  space,  30.  Of  sounds,  t6i(<. 
Violence  of  the  elements,  iitii.  Solemnity, 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  ibid^  Obscuri- 
ry,  not  unfavourable  to,  31.  In  buildings, 
33.  Heroism,  ibid.  Great  virtue,  33. 
Whether  there  Is  any  one  fundamental 
qoality  in  the  sources  of  sublime,  ibid^ 

SubUmUy  in  writing,  34.  Errors  in  Longi- 
nus  pointed  out,  ibid.  The  most  ancient 
writers  afford  the  most  striking  instances 
of  sublimity,  36.  Sublime  representation 
of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii.  ibid.  And  in 
the  prophet  Habakkuk,  ibid.  In  Moses, 
ibid.  And  in  Isaiah,  37.  Instances  of  sub- 
limity in  Homer,  ibid.    In  Ossian,  3S. 


Amplification  injurious  to  sublimity,  39. . 
Rhyme  in  English  verse  unfavourable  ta, 
ibid.  Strength  essential  to  sublime  wri- 
ting, 41.  A  proper  choice  of  circumstan- 
ces essential  to  sublime  description,  ibid. 
Strictures  on  Virgil's  description  o(  Mount 
^tna,  42.  The  proper  sources  of  Uic 
sublime,  43.  Sublimity  consists  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words,  ibid.  The 
faults  opposed  to  the  sublime,  44. 

Sully,  Duke  de,  character  of  hu  memoirs, 
365. 

Superstition,  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius^ 
32,  note. 

Swift,  observations  on  his  style,  94, 100. 
108,  118,  128.  General  character  of  his 
8tyie,lSl.  Critical  examination  of  the  be- 
ginning of  his  proposal  for  correcting,  &c. 
the  English  tongue,  224.  Concluding 
observations!  233.  His  language,  343. 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writing,  372. 

Syllablea,  English,  cannot  bo  exactly  meas- 
ured by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  124. 

Synedoche,  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
141. 

Synonymoua  words,  observations  on,  97. 

T. 

TttdtuB,  character  of  his  style,  177.  His 
character  as  a  historian,  357.  His  happy- 
manner  of  introducing  incidental  obaer* 
vations,  358.  Instance  of  his  successful 
talent  in  historical  painting,  361.  His 
defects  as  a  writer,  362. 

Tosso,  a  passage  from  his  Giemsolsnuns  dis- 
tinguished by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
129.  Strained  sentiments  in  his  pastorals, 
391.  Character  of  his  Aminta,  394.  Cri- 
tical examination  of  his  poem,  443. 

Toite,  true,  the  uses  of,  in  common  life, 
13.  Definition  of,  15.  Is  more  or  less 
common  to  all  men,  16.  Is  an  improba- 
ble faculty,  17.  How  to  be  refined,  18.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  ibid.  A  good  heart  re* 
quisite  to  a  just  taste,  19.  Delicacy  and 
correctness  the  characters'of  perfect  taste, 

.  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  standard  of 
taste,  20.  The  diversity  of,  in  different 
men,  nd  evidence  of  their  tastAs  being 
corrupted,  21.  The  test  of,  referred  to 
the  concurring  voice  of  the  polished  part 
of  mankind,  23.  Distinguished  firom  ge- 
nius, 27.  The  sources  of  pleasure  in, 
28.  The  powers  of,  enlaige  the  sphere 
of  our  pleasures,  29.  Imitation,  as  a 
source  6f  pleasure,  51.  Motie,i6u2.  To 
what  class  the  pleasures  received  fromi 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are 
to  be  referred,  ihid. 

Telemachua.    See  Ftadtni, 

Temple,  sir  William,  observations  on  his 
style,  95.  Specimens  102,  108, 110, 112, 
125.  Hisgeneral  characteras  a  writer,  187. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  ^impUcity 
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from,  ]d6.    Hia  character 4u  a  dramatib 

/i^  writer,  481. 

VVfmtndltoiis  of  words,  the  Tariation  of,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  favour- 
ably to  the  liberty  of  transposition,  64. 

TkiHriUSfibie  earliest  known  writer  of  pas- 
tofals,  38S.  His  talents  in  painting  rural 
vsoenery,  389.   C  haracter  of  his  pastorals, 

Thonuim,  fine  passage  from,  where  he  ani- 
Jliates  all  nature,  158.  Character  of  his 
seasons,  405.  His  eulogiwn  by  Dr.  John- 
son, ibid,  noU. 

Thuannif  his  character  as  an  historian,  356. 

TlmcydideSf  his  character  as  an  historian, 
355.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tions in  historical  narration,  362. 

Tittolson,  archbishop,  observations  on  his 
style,  96,  106,  125,  145.  General  cha- 
ter  of,  as  a  writer,  186. 

Tones,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
ipeakiog,  333. 

Topics,  among  the.ancient  rhetoricians,  ex- 
plained, 316. 

Tragtdyf  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
459.  More  particular  definition  of,  453. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  454.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  455.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  457.  Division  of  the  representa- 
tion into  acts,  458.  The  catastrophe,460. 
Why  the  sorrow  eioited  by  tragedy  com- 
inuiiicaile8pleasure,467.  The  proper  idea 
of  BoeneSf  and  how  to  be  conducted, 
463.  Characters,  464.  Higher  degrees  of 
morality  inculcated  by  modern  than  by 
ancient  tragedy,  465.  Too  great  use  made 
ef  the  passion  of  lot e  on  the  modern 
stages,  466.  All  tragedies  expected  to  be 
pa&etic,  ibid.  The  proper  use  of  moral 
reflections  in,  469.  The  proper  style  and 
teraifieation,  ibid.  Brief  view  of  the 
Greek  stage,  470.  French  tragedy,  472. 
English  tragedy,  474.  Concluding  obser^ 
▼ations,  476. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  132.  Origin  of,  134. 
The  Aetorical  distinctions  among,  frivo- 
lous, 140. 

7\imk$t  the  diameter  of,  not  favourably 
treated  in  the  iEneid,  439. 

TurpiMf  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  romance 
writer,  374. 

Tfffogr^kicd  figures  of  speech,  what,  170. 

V . 

Vanbyrghf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 484. 

Verbis  their  nature  and  office  explained,  81. 
No  sentence  complete  without  a  verb,  Ex- 
pressed or  impUed,  ibid.   The  tenses,  82. 

.  The  adTantage  of  English  over  the  Latin, 
in  the  variety  of  tenses,  ibid.  Active  and 
pnssive,  ibid.  Are  die  most  artificial  and 
complMC  of-ail  the  parts  of  speech,  S3.  . 

Vint,  blank,  more  favourable  to  sublimity 


than  rhyme,  39.     Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  332.    Construction  of^  385. 

Virplf  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31,  41,42;. 
Of  harmony,  130,  131.  Simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, 1 34.  Figurative  language,  1 41 , 1  dS, 
161.  Specimens  of  his  pastoral  descrip- 
tions, 389,  fwUf  391.  Character  of  his 
pastorals,  393.  His  Georgks,  a  perfect 
model  of  didactic  poetry,  &0.  Beaatifd 
descriptions  in  his  JEneid,  407.  Critical 
examination  of  that  poem,  437.  Com- 
pared with  Homer,  440. 

Virtue,  high  degrees  oi^  a  source  of  tha  sub- 
lime, 33.  A  necessary  ingredient  to  form 
an  eloquent  orator,  338. 

Vision,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  ia 
what  it  consuls,  I7l. 

Unilies,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  adher- 
ing to,  457.  \Vby  the  moderns  are  less 
restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
than  the  ancients,  463. 

Voice,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  la  pub- 
lic speaking,  328, 

Voihire,  character  of  his  epistolary  wri- 
tingSf  372. 

Voltaire,  his  character  as  an  historian,  366. ' 
Critical  examination  of  his  Henriade,44S. 
His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  dra- 
matic composition,  470.    His  character 
as  a  tragic  poet,  473. 

Vossius,  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  of  his 
writings  on  eloquence,  345. 

W. 

WalUr,  the  first  English  poet  who  broqght 
couplets  into  vogue,  387. 

WU,  is  to  be  very  speringly  used  at  the  har, 
272. 

VFor(b,obsoIete,  and  new  coined,  ^ttongni- 
ous  with  purity  of  style,  93.  Bu  eoase- 
quences  of  their  being  ill  chosen,  ibid. 
Observations  on  those  termed  synony- 
mous, 97.  Considered  with  reference  to 
sound, 121. 

Words,  and  things,  instances  of  the  analo- 
gy between,  55. 

Jfrifers  of  genius,  why  they  have  been  more 
numerous  in  one  age  than  another,  347. 
Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Writing,  two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  65. 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  in,  66.  Hierogly-* 
phic,  the  second,  ibid.  Chinese  charai^ 
tcrs,  67.  Arithmetical  figures,  68.  He 
considerations  which  led  to  the  invention 
of  an  alphaliet,  ibid,  Cadmus's  alphabet 
the  origin  of  that  now  used,69.  Historical 
account  of  the  materials  used  to  receive 
writing,  70.  General  remarks,  ^id,  8ee 
Grananar. 

Y. 

Foimg,  Dr.  his  poetical  character,  1S0« 
Too  fond  of  antithesis,  163.  The  merit 
of  his  works  examined,  403.  His  characr 
tor  as  a  tragic  poet,  475. 


THE  END. 
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